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MISTAKES  OF  MOSES. 


3W  it*'!  then  some  one  asks  me  why  I 
mdeavoring  to  interfere  with  the  relig- 
faich  of  others,  and  why  I  try  to  take 
i  the  world  the  consolation  naturally 
ng  from  a  belief  in  eternal  fire.  And  I 
srer.  .1  want  to  do  what  little  I  can  to 
e  my  country  truly  free.  I  want  to 
iden  the  intellectual  horizon  of  our 
)le.  I  want  it  so  that  we  can  differ  upon 
thos-3  questions,  and  yet  grasp  each 
r's  hands  in  genuine  friendship.  I 
t  in  the  first  place  to  free  the  clergy.    I 

gr^at  friend  of  theirs,  but  they  don't 

to  have  found  it  out  generally.  I 
t  it  so  that  every  minister  will  be  not  a 
ot,  not  an  owl  sitting  upon  a  dead  limb 
be  tree  of  knowledge  and  hooting  the 
s  that  have  been  hooted  for  eighteen 
dred  years.  But  I  want  it  so  that  each 
can  be  an  investigator,  a  thinker;  and 
ant  to  make  his  congregation  grand 
ijjh  so  that  they  will  not  only  allow  him 
hmk,  but  will  demand  that  he  shall 
k,  and  give  to  them  the  honest  truth  of 
thought.  As  it  *is  now,  ministers  are 
loyed  like  attorneys— for  the  plaintiff 
le  defendant.  If  a  few  people  know  of 
ung  man  in  the  neighborhood  maybe 
has  not  a  good  constitution — he  may 
be  healthy  enough  to  be  wicked — a 
yg  man  who  has  shown  no  decided  talent 
occurs  to  them  to  make  him  a  minister, 
y  contribute  and  send  him  to  some 
>ol.  If  it  turns  out  that  that  young  man 
more  of  the  man  in  him  than  they 
ight,  and  he  changes  his  opinion,  every- 
who  contributed  will  feel  himself  indi- 
lally  swindled— and  they  will  follow 
i  young  man  to  the  grave  with  the 
oned  shafts  of  malice  and  slander.  I 
t  it  so  that  every  one  will  be  free — so 
;  a  pulpit  will  not  be  a  pillory.  They 
3  in  Massachusetts,  at  a  place  called 
over,  a  kind  of  minister-factory;  and 
y  professor  in  that  factory  takes  an  oath 

in  every  five  years-  that  is  as  long  as 
>ath  will  last — that  not  only  has  he  not 
ng  the  last  five  years,  but  so  help  him 
,  he  will  not  during  the  nest  five  years 
llectually  advance;  and  probably  there 
o  oath  he  could  easier  keep.  Since  the 
idation  of  that  institution  there  has  not 

one  case  of  perjury.  They  believe  the 
e  oreed  they  first  taught  when  the  foun- 


dation stone  was  laid,  and  now  when  they 
send  out  a  minister  they  brand  him  as  hard- 
ware from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  And 
every  man  who  knows  where  he  was  edu- 
cated knows  his  creed,  knows  every  argu- 
ment of  his  creed,  every  book  that  he  reads, 
and  just  what  he  amounts  to  intellectually, 
and  knows  Le  will  shrink  and  shrivel,  and 
become  solemnly  stupid  day  after  day  until 
he  meets  wiih  death.  It  is  all  wrong;  it  is 
cruel.  These  men  should  be  allowed  to 
grow.  The  y  should  have  the  air  of  liberty 
and  the  sunshine  of  thought. 

I  want  to  free  the  schools  of  our  country. 
I  want  it  so  that  when  a  professor  in  a  col- 
lege finds  some  fact  inconsistent  with  Moses, 
he  will  not  hide  the  fact,  that  it  will  not  be 
worse  for  him  for  having  discovered  the 
fact.  I  wish  to  see  an  eternal  divorce  and 
separation  between  church  and  schools. 
The  common  school  is  the  bread  of  life;  but 
there  should  be  nothing  taught  in  the 
schools  except  what  somebody  knows;  and 
anything  else  should  not  be  maintained  by 
a  system  of  general  taxation.  I  waot  its  pro- 
fessors so  that  they  will  tell  everything  they 
find ;  that  they  will  be  free  to  investigate  in 
every  direction,  and  will  not  be  trammeled 
by  the  superstitions  of  our  day.  What  has 
religion  to  do  with  facts?  Nothing.  Is 
there  any  such  thing  as  Methodist  mathe- 
matics, Presbyterian  botany,  Catholic  as- 
tronomy or  Baptist  biology  ?  ;  "What  has  any 
form  of  superstition  or  religion  to  do  with, 
a  fact  or  with  any  science?  Nothing  but 
to  binder,  delay  or  embarrass.  I  want,  then, 
to  free  the  schools;  and  I  want  to  free  the 
politicians,  so  that  a  man  will  not  have  to 
pretend  he  is  a  Methodist,  or  his  wife  a  Bap- 
tist, or  his  grandmother  a  Catholic;  so  that 
he  can  go  through  a  campaign,  and  when  heJ 
gets  through  will  find  none  of  the  dust  of 
hypocrisy  on  his  knees. 

I  want  the  people  splendid  enough  that 
when  they  desire  men  to  make  laws  for 
them,  they  will  take  one  who  knows  some- 
thing, who  has  brain  enough  to  prophesy 
the  destiny  of  the  American  Bepublic,  no 
matter  what  his  opinions  may  be  upon  any 
religious  subject.  Suppose  we  are  in  a 
storm  out  at  sea,  aud  the  billows  are  wash- 
ing over  o;ir  ship,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
some  one  should  reef  the  topsail,  and  a  man 
presents  himself.     Would  you  stop  him  at 
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the  foot  of  the  mast  to  find  out  his  opinion 
on  the  five  points  of  Calvinism?  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it?  Congress  has  nothing 
to  do  with  baptism  or  any  particular  creed, 
and  from  what  little  experience  I  have  had 
of  Washington,  very  little  to  do  with  any 
kind  of  religion  whatever.  Now  I  hope, 
this  afternoon,  this  magnificent  and  splen- 
did audience  will  forget  that  they  are  Bap- 
tists or  Methodists,  and  remember  that  they 
are  men  and  women.  These  are  the  high- 
est titles  humanity  can  bear — man  and  wo- 
man; and  every  title  you  add  belittles  them. 
Man  is  the  highest;  woman  is  the  highest. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  simply  human 
beings,  with  interests  in  common.  And  let 
us  all  remember  that  our  views  depend 
largely  upon  the  country  in  which  we  hap- 
pen to  live.  Suppose  we  were  born  i  n  Turkey 
most  of  us  would  have  been  Mohamme- 
dans; and  when  we  read  in  the  book  that 
when  Mohammed  visited  heaven  he  became 
acquainted  with  an  angel  named  Gabriel, 
who  was  so  broad  between  his  eyes  that  it 
would  take  a  smart  camel  three  hundred 
days  to  make  the  journey,  we  probably 
would  have  believed  it.  If  we  did  not, 
people  would  say:  "That  young  man  is 
dangerous;  he  is  trying  to  tear  down  the 
fabric  of  our  religion.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  give  us  instead  of  that  angel?  We 
can  not  afford  to  trade  off  an  angel  of  that 
size  for  nothing."  Or  if  we  had  been  born 
in  India,  we  would  have  believed  in  a  god 
with  three  heads.  Now  we  believe  in  three 
gods  with  one  head.  And  so  we  might 
make  a  tour  of  the  world  and  see  that  every 
superstition  that  could  be  imagined  by  the 
brain  of  man  has  been  in  some  place  held 
to  be  sacred. 

Now  someone  says,  "  The  religion  of  my 
father  and  mother  is  good  enough  for  me." 
Suppose  we  all  said  that,  where  would  be 
the  progress  of  the  world  ?  We  woul  d  have 
the  rudest  and  most  barbaric  religion, 
which  no  one  could  believe.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  showing  real  respect  to  our 
parents  to  believe  something  simply  because 
they  did.  Every  good  father  and  every 
good  mother  wish  their  children  to  find  out 
more  than  they  knew:  every  good  father 
wants  his  son  to  overcome  some  obstacle 
that  he  could  not  grapple  with;  and  if  you 
wish  to  reflect  credit  on  your  father  and 
mother,  do  it  by  accomplishing  more  than 
they  did,  because  you  live  in  a  better  time. 
Every  nation  has  had  what  you  call  a  sa- 
cred record,  and  the  older  the  more  sacred, 
the  more  contradictory  and  the  more  in- 
spired ig  the  record.  We,  of  course,  are  not 
ru  exception,  and  I  propose  to  talk  a  little 
about  what  is  called  the  Pentateuch,  a  book, 
or  a  collection  of  books,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses.  And  right  here  in  the 
commencement  let  me  say  that  Moses  never 
wrote  one  word  of  the  Pentateuch— not  one 


word  was  written  until  he  had  been 
and  ashes  for  hundreds  of  years.     Bd 
the  general  opinion  is  that  Moses  m 
these  books,  1  have  entitled  this   leci 
li  The  Mistakes  of  Moses."    For  the 
of  this  lecture,  we  will  admit  that  he  \^j 
it.    Nearly  every  maker  of  religion  has 
menced  by  making  the  world;  and  it  is] 
of  the  safest  things  to  do,  because  no 
can  contradict  as  having  been  present, 
it    gives    free    scope  to  the  imagina^ 
These  books,  in  times  when  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  educated  and  thj 
norant,  became  inspired,  and  people  bq 
down  and  worshiped  them. 

I  saw  a  little  while  ago  a  Bible  with 
mense  oaken  covers,  with  hasps  and  clj 
large  enough  almost  for  a  penitentiary, 
I  can  imagine  how  that  book  would  bq 
garded  by  barbarians  in  Europe  when 
more  than  one  person  in  a  dozen  could  i 
and  write.  In  fancy  I  saw  it  carried 
the  cathedral,  heard  the  chant  of  thepr 
saw  the  swinging  of  the  censer  and; 
smoke  rising;  and  when  that  Bible  was! 
on  the  altar  I  can  imagine  the  barbarl 
looking  at  it  and  wondering  whatinflu^ 
that  black  book  could  have  on  their  1 
and  future.  I  do  not  wonder  thatthey 
agined  it  was  inspired.  None  of  them  a 
write  a  book,  and  consequently  when  \ 
saw  it  they  adored  it;  they  were  stric 
with  awe;  and  rascals  took  advantag 
that  awe. 

Now  they  say  that  the  book  is  inspi 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  not;  theq 
tion  is,  Is  it  true?    If  itistrueitdon'ti 
to  be  inspired.    Nothing  needs  inspira 
except  a  falsehood  or  a  mistake.    A 
never  went  into  partnership  with  amir* 
Truth  scorns  the  assistance  of  wonden 
fact  will  fit  every  other  fact  in  theuniv 
and  that  is  how  you  can  tell  whether  it, 
is  not  a  fact.    A  lie  will  not  fit  anythinj 
cept  another  lie  made  for  the  express 
pose;  and,  finally,  some  one  gets  tire 
lying,  and  the  last  lie  will  not  fit  the  : 
fact,  and  then  there  is  a  chance  for  insr. 
tion.     Bight  then  and  there  a  mirai] 
needed.    The  real  question  is:    In  the! 
of  science,  in  the  light  of  the  brain  and  hq 
of    the  nineteenth  century,  is   this  fcjP 
true?    The  gentleman  who  wrote  it  be| 
by  telling  us  that  God  made  the  univ 
out  of  nothing.     That  I  cannot  couce: 
it  may  be  so,  but  I  can  not  conceiv 
Nothing,  regarded  in  the  light  of  raw 
terial,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  decided  and 
astrous  failure.  I  can  not  imagine  of  n 
ing  being  made  into  something,  any  m 
than  I  can  of  something  being  chanf 
back  into  nothing.    I  cannot  conceive 
force  aside  from  matter,  because  force  t 
force  must  be  active,  and  unless  ther 
matter  there  is  nothing  for  force  to  act  u 
and  consequently  it  can  not  be  active. 
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mply  say  I  can  not  comprehend  it.  I 
not  believe  it.  I  may  roast  for  this,  but 
s  my  honest  opinion.  The  next  thing 
proceeds  to  tell  us  is  that  God  divided 
darkness  from  the  light;  and  right  here 
me  say  -when  I  speak  about  God  I  simply 
m  tne  being  described  by  the  Jews, 
re  maybe  in  immensity  some  being  be- 
th  whose  wing  the  universe  exists,  whose 
ry  thought  is  a  glittering  star,  but  I 
>w  nothing  about  Him — not  the  slight- 
-and  this  afternoon  I  am  simply  talk- 
about  the  being  described  by  the  Jew- 
people.  When  I  say  God,  I  mean  Him. 
ses  describes  God  dividing  the  light  from 
darkness.  I  suppose  that  at  that  time 
y  must  hav9  been  mixed.  You  can 
dily  see  how  light  and  darkness  can  get 
led.  _They  must  .have  been  entities.  The 
son  1  think  so  is  because  in  that  same 
)k  I  find  that  darkness  overspread  Egypt 
;hick  that  it  could  be  felt,  and  they  used 
lave  on  exhibition  in  Rome  a  bottle  of 
darkness  that  once  overspread  Egypt. 
e>  gentleman  who  wrote  this  in  imagina- 
1  saw  God  dividing  light  from  the  dark- 
s.  I  am  sure  the  man  who  wrote  it  be- 
ed  darkness  to  be  an  entity,  a  something, 
angible  thing  that  can  be  mixed  with 
it. 

he  next  thing  that  he  informs  us  is  that 
d  divided  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ut  from  those  below  the  firmament.  The 
q  who  wrote  that  believed  the  firmament 
do  a  solid  affair.  And  that  is  what  the 
Is  did.  You  recollect  the  gods  came 
vn  and  made  love  to  the  daughters  of 
d — and  I  never  blamed  them  for  it.  I 
re  never  read  a  description  of  any  heaven 
ould  not  leave  on  the  same  errand.  That 
where  the  gods  lived.  That  is  where 
y  kept  the  water.  3t  was  solid.  That 
he  reason  the  people  prayed  for  rain. 
ey  believed  that  an  angel  could  take  a 
er,  raise  a  window  and  let  out  the  desired 
mtity.  I  find  in  the  Psalms  that  "  He 
ved  the  heavens  and  came  down;"  and 
read  that  the  children  of  men  built  a 
rer  to  reach  the  heavens  and  climb  into 
abode  of  the  gods.  The  man  who  wrote 
t  believed  the  firmament  to  be  solid.  He 
iw  nothing  about  the  laws  of  evapora- 
a.  He  did  not  know  that  the  sun  wooed 
h  amorous  kiss  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
t,  disappointed,  their  vaporous  sighs 
mged  to  tears  and  fell  again  as  rain.  The 
:t  thing  he  tells  us  is  that  the  grass  began 
grow,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
ghed  into  blossom,  and  the  grass  ran  up 
shoulder  of  the  hills,  and  not  a  solitary 
of  light  had  left  the  eternal  quiver  of 
sun.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  had  ever  been 
ched  by  a  gleam  of  light.  And  I  do  not 
nk  that  grass  will  grow  to  hurt  without 
learn  of  sunshine.  I  think  the  man  who 
ate  that  simply  made  a  mistake,  and  is 


excusable  to  a  certain  degree.  The  next 
day  he  made  the  sun  and  moon — the  sun  to 
rule  the  day  and  the  moon  to  rule  the  night. 
Do  you  think  the  man  who  wrote  that  knew 
anything  about  the  size  of  the  sun?  1 
think  he  thought  it  was  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  because  I  iind  in  some  book  that 
the  sun  was  stopped  a  whole  day,  to  give  a 
general  named  Joshua  time  to  kill  a  few 
more  Amalekites ;  and  the  moon  was  stopped 
also.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sun 
would  give  light  enough  without  stopping 
the  moon;  but  as  they  were  in  the  stopping 
business  they  did  it  just  for  devilment.  At 
another  time,  we  read,  the  sun  was  turned 
ten  degrees  backward  to  convince  Hezekiah 
that  he  was  not  going  to  die  of  a  boil.  How 
much  easier  it  would  have  been  to  cure  the 
boil!  The  man  who  wrote  that  thought  the 
sun  was  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
could  be  stopped  and  pulled  a  round  like  the 
sun  and  moon  in  a  theatre.  Do  j  ou  know 
that  the  sun  throws  out  every  second  of 
time  as  much  heal  as  could  be  generated 
by  burning  eleven  thousand  million  tons  of 
coal.  I  don't  believe  he  knew  that,  or  that 
he  knew  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I  don't 
believe  he  knew  that  it  was  turning  on  its 
axis  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
because  if  he  did,  he  would  have  understood 
i  the  immensity  of  heat  that  would  have  been 
generated  by  stopping  the  world.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  one  of  the  best  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  that  to  stop  the 
world  would  cause  as  much  heat  asit  would 
take  to  burn  a  lump  of  solid  coal  three  times 
as  big  a s  the  globe.  Andyetwefindinthat 
book  that  the  sun  was  not  only  stopped, 
but  turned  back  ten  degrees,  simply  to  con- 
vince a  gentleman  that  he  was  not  goh>gto 
die  of  a  boil!  They  may  say  I  will  be 
damned  if  I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  tell 
them  I  will  if  I  do. 

Then  he  gives  us  the  history  of  astron- 
omy, and  he  gives  it  to  us  in  five  words: 
"  He  made  the  stars  also.  "  He  came  very 
near  forgetting  the  stars.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  man  who  wrote  that  knew  that 
there  are  stars  as  much  larger  than  this 
earth  as  the  earth  is  larger  than  the  apple 
which  Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have 
eaten?  Do  you  believe  that  he  knew  this 
world  is  but  a  speck  in  the  shining,  glitter- 
ing universe  of  existence?  I  would  gather 
from  that  that  he  made  the  stars  after  he 
got  the  world  done.  The  telescope,  in  lead- 
ing the  infinite  leaves  of  the  heaven,  has 
ascertained  that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  per  second,  and  it  would  re- 
quire millions  <?f  years  to  come  from  some 
of  the  stars  to  the  earth.  Yet  the  beams 
of  those  stars  mingle  in  our  atmosphere,  so 
that  if  those  distant  orbs  were  fashioned 
when  this  world  began,  we  must  have  beeii 
whirling  in  space  not  six  thousand,  but 
many  millions  of  years.    Do  you  believe 
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the  man  whv,  wrote  that  as  a  history  of 
astronomy  really  knew  that  this  world  was 
but  a  speck  compared  with  millions  of 
sparkling  orbs?  I  do  not.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  that  God  made  fish  and  cat- 
tle, and  that  man  and  woman  were  created 
male  and  female.  The  first  account  stops 
at  the  second  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 

You  .  see,  the  Bible  originally  was  not 
divided  into  chapters;  the  first  Bible  that 
was  ever  divided  into  chapters  in  our  lan- 
guage was  made  in  the  year  of  grace  1550. 
The  Bible  was  originally  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage at  that  time  had  no  vowels  in  writ- 
ing. It  was  written  entirely  with  conso- 
nants, and  without  being  divided  into  chap- 
ters or  into  verses,  and  there  was  no  sys- 
tem of  punctuation  whatever.  After  you 
go  home  to-night  write  an  English  sentence 
or  two  with  only  consonants  close  together, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  take  twice  as 
much  inspiration  to  read  it  as  it  did  to  write 
it.  When  the  Bible  was  divided  into  verses 
and  chapters,  the  divisions  wer%not  always 
correct,  and  so  the  division  between  the  first 
and  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  in  the 
right  place.  The  second  account  of  the 
creation  commences  at  the  third  verse,  and 
it  differs  from  the  first  in  two  essential 
points.  In  the  first  account  man  is  the 
last  made;  in  the  second,  man  is  made  be- 
fore the  beasts.  In  the  first  account,  man 
is  made  "male  and  female,"  in  the  second 
only  a  man  is  made,  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  making  a  woman  whatever. 

You  will  find  by  reading  that  second 
chapter  that  God  tried  to  palm  off  on 
Adam  a  beast  as  his  helpmeet.  Every- 
body talks  about  the  Bible  and  nobody 
reads  it;  that  is  the  reason  it  is  so  gener- 
ally believed.  I  -am  probably  the  only  man 
In  the  United  States  who  has  read  the 
Bible  through  this  year.  I  have  wasted 
that  time,  but  I  had  a  purpose  in  view.  Just 
read  it,  and  you  will  find  about  the  twenty- 
third  verse,  that  God  caused  all  the  animals 
to  walk  before  Adam  in  order  that  he  might 
name  them.  And  the  animals  came  like  a 
menagerie  into  town,  and  as  Adam  looked  at 
all  the  crawlers,  jumpers  and  creepers,  this 
God  stood  by  to  see  what  he  would  call  them. 
After  this  procession  passed,  it  was  pathe- 
tically remarked,  "Yet  was  there  not  found 
any  helpmeet  for  Adam."  Adam  didn't  see 
anything  that  he  could  fancy.  And  I  am  glad 
he  didn't.  If  he  had,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  free-thinker  in  this  world;  we  should 
have  all  died  orthodox.  And  finding  Adam 
was  so  particular,  God  had  to  make  him  a 
helpmeet,  and  having  used  up  the  nothing 
He  was  compelled  to  take  part  of  the  man  to 
make  the  woman  "with,  and  He  took  from  the 
man  a  rib.    How  did  He  get  it?    And  then 


imagine,  a  God  with  a  bone  in  ms  hand,  aj 
about  to  start  a  woman,  trying  to  make  1 
his  mind  whether  to  make     a     blonde  or^ 
brunette.    Right  here  it  is  only  proper  that 
should     warn     you     of    the  consequences  \ 
laughing   at    any   story     in   the   holy   Bili 
When  you  come  to  die,  your  laughing  at  tr 
story  will  be  a  thorn  in  your  pillow.    As  y< 
look  back   upon   the  record  of  your  life, 
matter   how   many   men    you   have    wreck* 
and  ruined,  and  no  matter  how  many  wome 
you  have   deceived     and     deserted — all   th 
may   be   forgiven   you;    but   if   you   recolle 
that  you   have  laughed    at    God's   book   yo 
will  see  through   the  shadows  of  death,   tl 
leering     looks     of     fiends     and     the     forke 
tongues  of  devils.    Let  me  show  you  how  '■ 
will  be.    For  instance,  it  is  the  day  of  jud 
ment.    When  the  man     is     called  up  by  tj 
recording    secretary,  or.    Whoever    does    t] 
cross-examining,      he      says      to      his      sou 
"Where     are    you    from?"     "I  am  from  tl 
world."    "Yes,   sir.    What     kind  of     a     mi 
were  you?"     "Well,  I  don't  like  to  talk  abo 
myself."    "But  you  have  to.    What  kind  of 
man  were  you?"    "Well,  I  was  a  good  felloj 
I  loved  my  wife,  I  loved   my   children,    l! 
home  was   my   heaven;   my  fireside  was 
paradise,  and  to  sit  there  and  see  the  ligh 
and  shadows  falling  on  the  faces  of  those 
love,  that  to  me  was  a  perpetual  joy.  I  nev< 
gave  one  of  them  a  solitary  moment  of  paij 
I  don't  owe  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  I  lc 
enough  to  pay  my  funeral  expenses  and  kei 
the  wolf  of  want  from  the  door  of  the  hou 
I  loved.    That  is  the  kind  of  man  I  am."  "D 
you   belong   to   any   church?"    "I     did     no 
They  were   too   narrow   for  me.    They  we 
always  expecting  to  be  happy  simply  becau 
somebody  else  was  to  be  damned."   "Well,di 
you  believe  that  rib  story?"  "What  rib  stor; 
Do  you  mean  that  Adam  and  Eve  busines 
No,  I  did  not.    To  tell  you  the  God's  trul 
that  was  a  little  more  than  I  could  swallo-\ 
"To    hell   with    him!    Next.    Where    are   y< 
from?"     "I'm  from  the  world,  too."     "Do  yc 
belong  to  any  church?"    "Yes,  sir,  and  to  th 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association."  "Wh 
is  your  business?"     "Cashier     in     a     bank, 
"Did    you    ever    run    off    with  any    of     tt 
money?"     "I   don't   like   to   tell,   sir."  .  "Wei 
but  you  have  to."     "Yes,  sir;  I  did."     "Wha 
kind  of  a  bank  did  you  have."     "A  saving 
bank."     "How  much  did  you  run  off  withj 
"One  hundred  thousand   dollars."    "Did  yq 
take  anything  else  along  with  you?"    "Yei 
sir."     "What?"  "I  took  my  neighbor's  wife; 
"Did  you  have  a  wife  and  'children  of  yov 
own?"      "Yes,     sir."      "And      you      deserte 
them?"      "Oh,     yes;      but      such     was 
confidence     in    God      that      I     believed 
would    take    care    of    them."      "Have    yo 
heard     of     them     since?"    "No,     sir."     "Di< 
you    believe    that     rib    story'"    "Ah      H 
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r  soul,  yes!  I  believed  all  of  it,  sir;  I 
n  used  to  be  sorry  that  there  were  not 
J^r  stones^yet  iu  the  Bible,  so  that  I 
lil  si iow  what  my  faith  could  do."  ''You 
eved  it.  did  you?"  "Yes,  with  all  my 
rt."  ''Give  him  a  harp." 
simply  wanted  to  show  you  how  im- 
tant  it  is  to  believe  these  stories.  Of 
;he  authors  in  the  world  God  hates  a 
ic  the  worst.*  Having  got  this  woman 
e  he  brought  her  to  the  man,  and  they 
ted  housekeeping,  and  a  few  minutes 
rward  a  snake  came  through  a  crack 
be  fence  and  commenced  to  talk  with 
on  the  subject  of  fruit.  She  was  not  ac- 
inted  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  did 
know  whether  snakes  talked  or  not,  or 
ther  they  knew  anything  about  the 
les  or  not.  Well,  she  was  misled,  and 
husband  ate  some  of  those  apples  and 
it  all  on  his  wife;  and  there  is  where 
mistake  was  made.  God  ought  to  have 
bed  him  out  at  once.  He  might  have 
wn  that  no  good  could  come  of  starting 
world  with  a  man  like  that.  They  were 
led  out.  Then  the  trouble  commenced, 
people  got  worse  and  worse.  God,  you 
t  recollect,  was  holding  the  reins  of 
ernment,  but  He  did  nothing  for  them, 
allowed  them  to  live  six  hundred  and 
y-nine  years  without  knowing  their  A. 
He  never  started  a  school,  not  even 
lunday  school.  He  didn't  even  keep 
own  boys  at  home.  And  the  world  got 
•se  every  day,  and  finally  He  concluded 
Irown  them.  Yet  that  same  god  has  the 
mdence  to  tell  me  how  to  raise  my  own 
dren.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
arhbor,  who  had  just  killed  his  babes, 
ing  you  his  views  on  domestic  economy? 
I  found  that  He  could  do  nothing  with 
m  and  He  said:  "I  will  drown  them  all, 
ept  a  feu."  And  He  picked  out  a  fel- 
■  by  the  name  of  Noah,  that  had  been  a 
ihelor  for  five  hundred  years.  If  I  had 
Irown  anybody,  I  would  have  drowned 
1.  I  believe  that  Noah  had  then  been 
rried  something  like  one  hundred  years. 
I  told  him  to  build  a  boat,  and  he  built 
>  five  hundred  feet  long,  eighty  or  ninety 
t  broad  and  fifty -five  feet  high,  with  one 
>r  shutting  on  the  outside,  and  one  win- 
v  twenty-two  inches  sq  aare.  If  Noah 
I  any  hobby  in  the  world  it  was  ventila- 
a.  Then  into  this  ark  he  put  a  certain 
nber  of  all  the  animals  in  the  world, 
turalists  have  ascertained  that  at  that 
le  there  were  at  least  eleven  hundred 
msand  insects  necessary  to  go  into  the 
:,  about  forty  thousand  mammalia,  six- 
n  hundred  reptilia,  to  say  nothing  about 
!  mastodon,  the  elephant  and  the  animal- 
se,  of  which  thousands  live  upon  a 
gle  leaf  and  which  can  not  be  seen  by 
i  naked  eye.  Noah  had  no  microscope, 
i  yet  he  had  to  pick  them  out  by  pairs. 


You  have  no  idea  the  trouble  that  man  had. 
Some  say  the  flood  was  not  universal,  that 
it  was  partial.  Why,  then,  did  God  say: 
"I  will  destroy  every  living  thing  beneath 
the  heavens."  If  it  was  partial  why  did 
Noah  save  the  birds?  An  ordinary  bird, 
tending  strictly  to  business,  can  beat  a 
partial  flood.  Why  did  He  put  the  birds  in 
there — the  eagles,  the  vultwes.  the  condors 
— if  it  was  only  a  partial  flood9  And  how 
did  He  get  them  in  there?  Were  they 
inspired  to  go  there,  or  did  He  drive  them 
up?  Did  the  polar  bear  leave  his  home  cf, 
ice  and  start  for  the  tropics  inquiring  for 
Noah;  or  could  the  kangaroo  come  from 
Australia  unless  he  was  inspired,  or  some- 
body was  behind  him?  Then  there  are 
pnimals  on  this  hemisphere  not  on  that. 
How  did  He  get  them  across?  And  there 
are  some  animals  which  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant in  an  ark  unless  the  ventilation 
was  very  perfect. 

When  he  got  the  animals  in  the  ark,  God 
shut  the  door  and  Noah  pulled  down  the 
window.  And  then  it  began  to  rain,  and  it 
kept  on  raining  until  the  water  went 
twenty-nine  feet  over  the  highest  mountain. 
Chimborazo,  then  as  now,  lifted  its  head 
above  the  clouds,  and  then  as  now,  there 
sat  the  condor.  And  yet  the  waters  rose 
and  rose  over  every  mountain  in  the  world 
—twenty-nine  feet  above  the  highest  peaks, 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  How  deep 
were  these  waters?  About  five  and  a  half 
miles.  How  long  did  it  rain?  Forty  days. 
How  much  did  it  have  to  rain  a  day? 
About  eight  hundred  feet.  How  is  that  for 
dampness?  No  wonder  they  said  the 
windows  of  the  heavens  were  open.  If  I 
had  been  there  I  would  have  said  the  whole 
side  of  the  house  was  out.  How  long  were 
they  in  this  ark?  A  year  and  ten  days, 
floating  around  with  no  rudder,  no  sail,  no- 
body on  the  outside  at  all.  The  window 
was  shut,  and  tnere  was  no  door,  except 
the  one  that  shut  on  the  outside.  Who  ran 
this  ark— who  took  care  of  it?  Finally  it  came 
down  on  Mount  Ararat,  a  peak  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  about  three  thousand  feet  of  snow, 
and  it  stopped  there  simply  to  give  the 
animals  from  the  tropics  a  chance.  Then 
NOah  opened  the  window  and  got  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  he  let  out  all  the  animals; 
and  then  Noah  took  a  drink,  and  God  made 
a  bargain  with  him  that  He  would  not 
drown  us  any  more,  and  He  put  a  rainbow 
in  the  clouds  and  said:  "When  I  see  that 
I  will  recollect  fh,at  I  have  promised  not  to 
drown  you."  Because  if  it  was  not  for 
that  He  is  apt  to  drown  us  at  any  moment. 
Now  can  an\  body  believe  that  that  is  the 
origin  of  the  rainbow?  Are  you  not  all 
familarwith  the  natural  causes  which  bring 
those  beautiful  arches  before  our  eyes? 
Then  the  people  started  out  again,  and 
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they  were  as  bad  as  before.  Here  let  me 
ask  why  God  did  not  make  Noah  in  the 
first  place?  He  knew  he  would  have  to 
drown  Adam  ^nd  Eve  and  all  his  family. 
Then  another  ching,  why  did  He  want  to 
drown  the  animals?  What  had  the>  done? 
What  crime  had  they  committed?  It  is  very 
hard  to  answer  these  questions — that  is, 
for  a  man  who  has  only  been  born  once. 
After  a  while  they  tried  to  build  a  tower  to 
vet  into  heaven,  and  the  gods  heaid  about 
it  and  said:  'Let's  go  down  and  see  what 
man  is  up  to."  They  came  and  found 
things  a  great  deal  worse  than  they  thought, 
and  thereupon  they  confounded  the  lan- 
guage to  prevent  them  succeeding,  so  that 
the  fellow  up  above  could  not  shout  down 
"mortar"  or  "brick"  to  the  one  below,  and 
they,  had  to  give  it  up.  Is  it  possible  that 
anyone  believes  that  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  the  variety  of  languages  in  the 
world?  Do  you  know  that  language  is 
born  of  human  experience  and  is  a  physical 
science?  Do  you  know  that  every  word 
has  been  suggested  in  some  way  by  the 
feelings  or  observations  of  man — that  there 
are  words  as  tender  as  the  dawn,  as  serene 
as  the  stars,  and  others  as  wild  as  the 
beasts?  Do  you  know  that  language  is 
dying  and  being  born  continually — *hat 
every  language  has  its  cemetery  and  cradle, 
its  bud  and  blossom,  and  withered  leaf? 
Man  has  loved,  enjoyed  and  suffered,  and 
language  is  simply  the  expression  he  gives 
those,  experiences. 

Then  the  world  behan  to  divide,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  was  started.  Now,  I  want 
to  say  that  at  one  time  your  ancestors,  like 
miue,  were  barbarians.  If  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple had  to  write  these  books  now  they 
would  be  civilized  books,  and  I  do  not  hold 
them  responsible  for  what  their  ancestors 
did.  We  find  the  Jewish  people  first  in 
Canaan,  and  there  were  seventy  ?f  them,, 
counting  Joseph  and  lis  children  already 
in  Egypt.  They  lived  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  and  they  then  went  down  into 
Egypt  and  stayed  there  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years;  they  were  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  in  Canaan  and  Egypt.  How 
many  did  they  have  when  they  went  to 
Egypt?  Seventy.  How  many  were  they 
at  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years?  Three  millions.  That  is  a  good 
many.  We  had  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  this  country  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Since  that  time  there  have  been  four 
doubles,  until  we  have  forty-eight  millions 
to-day.  How  many  would  the  Jews  num- 
ber at  the  same  ratio  in  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years?  Call  it  eight  doubles  and  we 
have  forty  thousand.  But  instead  of  forty 
thousand  they  hnd  three  millions.  How  do 
I  know  they  had  three  millions?  Because 
they  had  six  hundred  thousand  men  of 
war.    For  every  honest  voter  in  the  state  of 


Illinois  there  will  be  five  other  people,  an 
there  are  always  more  voters  than  raerj"" 
war.    They  must  have  had  at  the  IoaB 
possible  estimate  three  millions  of  peopl 
Is  that  true?    Is  there  a  minister  in   a 
city  of  Chicago  that  will  certify  to  his  oi 
idiocy  by  claiming  that  they  could  ha 
increased  to  three  millions  by  that  time? 
there  is,  let  him  say  so.    Do  not  let  hi 
talk    about  the  civilising'  influence    of 
lie. 

"When  they  got  into  the  desert  they  tool 
census  to  see  how  many  first  born  ch.Udre 
there  were.  They  found  they  had  twent 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven! 
three  first-born  males.  It  is  reasonable 
suppose  there  was  about  the  same  nunitj 
of  first-born  girls,  or  forty-five  thousal 
first-born  children.  There  must  have  be< 
about  as  many  mothers  as  first-born  ch 
dren.  Divide  three  millions  by  foa 
five  thousand  mothers,  and  you  will  fir 
that  the  women  in  Israel  had  to  have  1 
the  average  sixty-eight  children  apiei 
Some  stories  are  too  thin.  This  is  tj 
thick.  Now,  we  know  that  among  thr 
million  people  there  will  be  about  thr 
hundred  births  a  day;  and  according  to  t 
Old'  Testament,  whenever  a  child  was  bo] 
the  mother  had  to  make  a  sacrifice, — a  si 
offering  for  the  crime  of  having  been 
mother,  If  there  is  in  this  universe  an] 
thing  that  is  infinitely  pure,  it  is  a  moth 
with  her' child  in  her  arms.  Every  wona 
had  to  have  a  sacrifice  of  a  couple  of  dove 
a  couple  of  pigeons,  and  the  priest  had  ' 
eat  those  pigeons  in  the  most  holy  plac 
At  that  time  there  were  at  least  thn 
hundred  births  a  day,  and  the  priests  h{ 
to  cook  and  eat  those  pigeons  in  the  mo 
holy  place;  and  at  that  time  there  were  ori 
three  priests.  Two  hundred  birds  a  piej 
per  day !  I  look  upon  them  as  the  cham 
ion  bird-eaters  of  the  world. 

Then  where  were>  these  Jews?  They  w^ 
upon  the  desert  of  Sinai;  and  Sahara  col 
pared  to  that  is  a  garden.  Imagine  a 
ocean  of  lava,  torn  by  storm  and  vexed  1 
tempest,  suddenly  gazed  at  by  Gorgon,  ai 
changed  to  stone.  Such  was  the  desert 
Sinai.  The  whole  supplies  of  the  wor 
could  not  maintain  three  millions  of  peop 
on  the  desert  of  Sinai  for  forty  years, 
would  cost  one  hundred  thousand  million 
of  dollars,  and  would  bankrupt  Christei 
dom.  And  yet  there  they  were  with  flocli 
and  herds — so  many  that  they  sacrifiel 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  firs 
born  lambs  at  one  time.  It  would  requs 
millions  of  acres  to  support  those  rlocB 
and  yet  there  was  no  blade  of  grass,  an 
there  is  no  account  of  it  raining  baled  ha; 
They  sacrificed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoi 
sand  lambs,  and  the  blood  had  to  1 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  withm  two  hour 
and  there  were  only  three  priests.    The, 
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3  have  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  twelve 
red  and  fifty  lambs  per  minute.    Then 
e  people  gathered  in  front  of  the  tab- 
le eighteen  feet  deep.    Three  millions 
ople  would  make  a  column  six  miles 
Some  reverend  gentlemen  say  they 
ninety  feet  deep.    Well,  that  would 
a  column  of  over  a  mile, 
lere  were  those  people  going.    They 
goi^g  to  the  Holy  Laud.    How  large 
t?    Twelve  thousaud  square  miles — 
ifrh  the  size  of  Illinois— a  frightful 
;ry,  co\ered  with  rocks  and  desolation. 
b  never  was  a  land  agent  in  the  city 
hicago  that  would  not  have  blushed 
shame  to  have  described  that  land  as 
ig  with  milk  aud  honey.    Do  you  be- 
that  God  Almighty  ever  went  into 
ership  with  hornets?    Is  it  necessary 
salvation ?    God  said  to  the  Je ws :    "I 
end  hornets  before  you,  to  drive  out 
anaanites."      How  would  a  hornet 
a  Canaanite?    Irf  it  possible  that  God 
red  the  hornets — that  he  granted  let- 
f  marque  and  reprisal  to  hornets?    I 
rilling  to  admit  that  nothing  in  the 
1  would  be  better  calculated  to  make 
n  leave  his  native  country  than  a  few 
ets  attending  strictly  to  business.    God 
;  Kill  the  Oanaanites  slowly."    Why? 
last  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon 
How  many  Jews  were  there?    Three 
ons.    Going  to  a  country,  how  large? 
Lve  thousand  square  miles.    But  were 
i  nations  already  in  this  Holy  Land? 
there  were  seven  nations  "  mightier 
the  Jews."  Say  there  would  be  twenty- 
nillions  when  they  got  there,  or  twenty- 
millions   with  themselves.    Yet  they 
told  to  kill    them    slowly,  lest  the 
ts  of  the  field  increased  upon  them.  Is 
a  man  in  Chicago  that  believes  that? 
what  does  he  teach  it  to  little  children 
Let  him  tell  the  truth, 
the  same  God  went  into  partnership 
snakes.    The  children  of  Israel  lived 
lanna — one  account  says  all  the  time, 
another  only  a  little  while.     That  is  the 
on  there  is  a  chance  for  commentaries, 
you  can  exercise  faith.    If  the  book 
reasonable  everybody  could    get   to 
ren  in  a  moment.  But  whenever  it  looks 
it  could  not  be  that  way  and  you  be- 
5,  you  are  almost  a  saint,  and  when  you 
w  it  is  not  that  way  and  believe  you  are 
lint.    He  fed  them  on  manna.    Now 
na  is  very  peculiar  stuff.      It  would 
in  the  sun,  and  yet  they  used  to  cook 
i  seething  and  baking.    I  would  as  soon 
k  of  frying  snow  or  boiling  icicles.  Eut 
manna  had  other  .peculiar  qualities.  It 
ink  to  an  omer,  no  matter  how  mnch 
gathered,  and  swelled  up  to  an  omer, 
natter  how  little  they  gathered.     What 
agnificent  thing  manna  would  be  tor 
currency,  shrinking  and  swelling    \c- 


cording  to  the  volume  of  business!  There 
was  not  a  change  in  the  bill  of  fare  for  forty 
years,  and  they  knew  that  God  could  just 
as  well  give  them  three  square  meals  a  day. 
They  remembered  about  the  cucumbers, 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks  and  the  onions 
of  Egypt,  and  they  said:  "Our  souls  ab- 
horreth  this  light  bread."  Then  this  God 
got  mad — you  know  cooks  are  always 
touchy — and  thereupon  He  sent  snakes  to 
bite  the  men,  women  and  children.  He 
also  sent  them  quails  in  wrath  and  anger, 
and  while  they  had  the  flesh  between  their 
teeth,  He  struck  thousands  of  them  dead. 
He  always  acted  in  that  way,  all  of  a  sudden. 
People  had  no  chance  to  explain— no  chance 
to  move  for  a' new  trial — nothing.  I  want 
to  know  if  it  is  reasonable  He  should  kill 
people  for  asking  for  one  change  of  diet 
in  forty  years.  Suppose  you  had  been 
boarding  with  an  old  lady  for  forty  years, 
and  she  never  had  a  solitary  thing  table 
but  hash,  and  one  morning  you  said:  "  My 
soul  abhorreth  hash."  What  would  you 
say  if  she  let  a  basketful  of  rattlesnakes 
upon  you?  Now  is  it  possible  for  people 
to  believe  this?  The  Bible  says  that  their 
clothes  did  not  wax  old,  they  did  not  get 
shiny  at  the  knees  or  elbows;  and  their 
shoes  did  not  wear  out.  They  grew  right 
along  with  them.  The  little  boy  starting 
out  with  his  first  pants  grew  up  and  his 
pants  grew  with  him.  Some  commentators 
have  insisted  than  angels  attended  to  their 
wardrobes.  I  never  could  believe  it.  Just 
think  of  one  angel  hunting  another  and  say- 
ing: "  There  goes  another  button."  I  can 
not  believe  it. 

There  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  or 
somehow.  Do  you  believe  the  real  God — 
if  there  is  one — ever  killed  a  man  for  mak- 
ing hair-oil?  And  yet  you  find  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch that  God  gave  Moses  a  recipe  for 
making  hair-oil  to  grease  Aaron's  beard; 
aud  said  if  anybody  made  the  same  hair-oil 
he  should  be  killed.  And  He  gave  him  a 
formula  for  making  ointment,  and  He  said 
if  anybody  made  ointment  like  that  he 
should  be  killed.  I  think  that  is  carrying 
patent  laws  to  excess.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  it.  I  can  not  imagine  the  in- 
finite Creator  of  all  the  shining  worlds  giv- 
ing a  recipe  for  hair-oil.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  real  God  came  dcrwn  to  Mount 
Sinai  with  a  lot  of  patterns  for  making  a 
tabernacle — patterns  for  tongs,  for  snuffers 
and  such  things?  Do  you  believe  that  God 
came  down  on  that  mountain  and  told 
Moses  how  to  cut  a  coat,  aud  how  it  should 
be  trimmed?  What  would  an  infinite  God 
care  on  which  side  he  cut  the  breast,  what 
color  the  fringe  was,  or  how  the  buttons 
were  placed?  Do  you  believe  God  told 
Moses  to  make  curtains  of  fine  linen? 
Where  did  they  get  their  flax  in  the  desert? 
How  did  thev  weave  it?    Did  He  tell  him 
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to  make  things  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones,  when  they  hadn't  them?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  God  told  them  not  to  eat  any 
frait  until  after  the  fourth  year  of  planting 
the  trees?  You  see  all  these  things  were 
written  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  and 
the  priests,  in  order  to  collect  the  tithes, 
dated  the  laws  back.  They  did  not  say, 
"  This  is  our  law,"  but,  "  Thus  said  God  to 
Moses  in  the  wilderness."  Now,  can  you 
believe  that?  Imagine  a  scene :  The  eternal 
God  tells  Moses,  "Here  is  the  way  I  want  you 
jto  consecrate  my  priests.  Catch  a  sheep  and 
cut  his  throat."  I  never  could  understand 
why  God  wanted  a  sheep  killed  just  because 
a  man  had  done  a  mean  trick;  perhaps  it 
was  because  his  priests  were  fond  of  mut- 
ton. He  tells  Moses  further  to  take  some 
of  the  blood  and  put  it  on  his  right  thumb, 
a  little  on  his  right  ear,  and  a  little  on  ?  ": 
right  big  toe.  Do  you  believe  God  ever 
gave  such  instructions  for  the  consecration 
of  His  p  liests.  If  you  should  see  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  going  through  such  a  per- 
formance you  could  not  keep  your  face 
straight.  And  will  you  tell  me  that  it  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  consecrate  a  man  to 
the  service  of  the  infinite  God?  Supposing 
the  blood  got  on  the  left  toe! 

Then  we  find  in  this  book  how  God  went 
to  worktc  make  the  Egyptians  let  the  Israel- 
ites go.  Supposs  we  wish  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  mikado  oi  Japan,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
sent  a  commissioner  there;  and  supoose  he 
should  employ  Hermann,  the  wonderful  Ger- 
man, to  go  along  with  him;  and  w  en  they 
came  in  the  presence  of  the  mikado  Herm  n.n 
threw  down  an  umbrella,  which  changed 
in'o  a  turtle,  and  the  commissioner  said: 
"That  is  my  certificate."  You  would  say 
the  country  is  disgraced.  You  would  say  the 
president  of  a  republic  like  this  disgraces 
himself  wii  h  jugglery.  Yet  we  a  e  told  God 
sent  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh,  and 
when  they  cot  there  Moses  threw  down  a 
stick,  which  turned  into  a  snake.  That  God 
is  a  juggler— he  is  the  infinite  prestidigitator. 
Is  that  possible?  Was  that  really  a  snake, 
or  was  ir  the  appearance  of  a  snake?  If  it 
was  trie  appearance  of  a  snake,  it  was  a  fraud. 
Then  the  necromancers  ot  Egypt  weve  sent 
tfor,  and  they  threw  down  sticks,  which 
turned  into  snakes,  but  those  were  not  so 
large  as  Moses'  snake,  which  swallowed  them. 
I  main,  am  that  it  is  just  as  hard  to  make 
small  snakes  as  it  is  to  make  large  ones;  the 
only  difference  is  that  to  make  large  sn.kes 
either  larger  sticks  or  more  practice  is  re- 
quired. 

Do  you  believe  that  God  rained  hail  on  the 
innoceni.  caVv>  killing  iheru  in  the  highways 
an'-li.i  ilK  eld:' Why  should  he  inflict  punish- 
me;/  mc-tlle  for  something  their  owners  had 
d on"?  i  could  never  have  any  respect  for  a 
God  that,  would  so  inflict  pain  upon  a  brute 
beaet  simply  on  account  of  the  crime  of  its 


owner,  is  it  possible  that  God  worked  mil 
cies  to  convince  Pharaoh  that  slavery  vfl 
wrong?  Why  did  he  not  tell  Pnaraoh  ti 
any  nation  founded  on  slavery  could  J 
stand?  Why  did  he  n  t  teil  him,  '  Yd 
government  is  founded  o  i  slavery,  andl 
will  go  down,  and  the  sands  of  the  des] 
will  hide  from  the  view  of  man  your  lempN 
your  altars,  and  your  fanes?'"  Why  did  n 
he  speak  about,  the  infamy  of  slaver! 
Because  he  believed  in  the  infamy 
slavery  himself.  Can  we  believe  that  G! 
will  allow  a  man  to  give  his  wife  the  rigl 
of  divorcement  and  make  the  mother  of  h 
children  a  wanderer  anJ  a  vagrant.  Thei 
is  not  one  word  about  woman  in  the  O 
Testament  except  the  word  of  shame  ai 
humiliation.  The  God  of  the  Bible  dfj 
no;  think  woman  is  as  good  as  man.  SH 
was  never  worth  mentioning.  It  did  n< 
take  the  pains  to  recount  the  deaih  of  tl 
mother  of  us  all.  I  have  no  respect  for  an 
book  th..t  does  not  treat  woman  as  the  eqni 
of  man.  Am.  if  there  is  any  God  in  th 
universe  who  thinks  more  of  me  than  h 
thinks  of  my  wile,  he  is  nut  well  acquainte 
with  both  of  us.  And  yet  they  s.y  that  t h* 
was  done  on  account  of  the  hardness 
their  hearts;  and  that  was  done  in  a  coi 
muidty  where  the  law  was  so  fierce  th»t  - 
stoned  a  man  to  death  for  picking  up  st  cl 
on  Sunday.  Would  it  not  have  been  bettj 
to  stone  to  death  every  man  who  abused  hw 
wife  and  allowed  them  to  pick  up  sticks  6 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hr-arts? 
God  wanted  to  take  those  Jew-  from  Egyi 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  whv  didn't  Hero! 
instantly?  if  He  was  going  to  dc  a  roirael) 
why  didn't  He  do  one  worth  talking  nb.uti 

After  God  had  killed  all  the  nist-norn 
Egypt,  after  he  had  killed  all  the  cattle 
still  Egypt  could  raise  an  army  that  coul 
put  to  flight  six  hundred  thousand  men 
And  because  this  God  overwhelmed  th 
Egyptian  army,  he  bragged  about  it  for  - 
thousand  years,  repeatedly  calling  the  atte^ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  the  fact  that  he  ovei 
threw  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts.  Did  he  heli 
much  with  their  six  hundrtd  thousand  men 
We  find  by  the  records  of  the  day  that  th 
Egyptian  standing  at  my  at  that  time  wa 
never  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  mei 
Must  we  believe  all  these  stories  in  order  t 
get  to  heaven  when  we  die?  Must  you  judg 
of  a  man's  character  by  the  number  of 
stories  he  believes?  Are  we  to  get  to  heavei 
by  creed  or  by  deed?  That  is  the  question 
Shall  we  reason,  or  shall  we  simply  believe 
Ah,  but  they  say  the  Bible  is  not  inspire! 
about  those  little  things.  The  Bil.le  sa< 
the  rabbit  and  the  hare.chew  the  cud.  Bi. 
they  do  not.  They  have  a  tremulous  motiot 
of  the  lip.  But  the  Being  that  made  thei 
says  they  chew  i  he  cud.  The  Bible  there 
fore,  is  not  inspired  in  natural  history.  I 
it  inspired  in  its  astrology?  No.  Well,  wha 
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inspired  in?  In  its  law?  Thousands 
ople  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
.•tinimnnilinents  we  would  m>t  have 
n  any  better  than  to  rob  and  steal.  Sup- 

h  man  planted  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
them  all  summer  and  dug  them  in  the 
and  suppose  a  man  had  sat  upon   the 

all  the  time  and  watched  him:  do  you 

e  it  would  be  necessary  for  that  man 
id  the  ten  commandments  to  find  out 

in  his  judgment,  had  a  right  to  take 
potatoes?  All  laws  against  larceny 
been  made  by  industry  to  protect  the 
of  its  labor  Why  is  there  a  law 
st  murder?  Simply  because  a  large 
ntv  of  p.  ople  object  to  being  murdered. 

is  all.     And   all   these   laws  were  in 

thousands  of  \ears  before  that  time. 
e  of  the  commandments  said,  they 
d  not  make  any  graven  images,  and 
<*as  the  death  of  art  in  Pale-tine.  No 
tor  has  ever  enriched  stone  with  the 
e  forms  of  beauty  in  that  country;  and 
commiindment  that  is  the  death  of  art 

a  good  commandment.  But  they  say 
Wile  is  morally  inspired;  and  they  tell 
there  is  no  civilization  without  this 
I  Then  God  knows  that  just  as  well  as 
lo      God   always   knew  it,  and   if  you 

civil  ze  a  nation  without  a  Bible,  why 
t  God  give  every  nation  just  one  Bible 
art  with?  Why  did  God  allow  nun- 
>  of  thousands  and  billions  of  billions 
n  down  to  hell  just  for  the  lack  of  a 

?  They  say  that  't  is  morally  inspired. 
,  ler  us  •  xamine  it.  I  want  to  be  fair 
t  this  thing,  because  1  am  willing  lo 
i  my  salvation  or  damnation  on  this 
Jon.  whether  the  Bible  is  true  or  not. 
I  it  is  not;  and  upon  that  I  am  willing 
iger  my  soul.  Is  there  a  woman  here 
believes  in  the  institution  of  polygamy? 
ere  a  man  here  who  believes  in  that 
uy?    You  say:  "No  we  do  not."    Then 

are  better  than  your  God  was  four 
sand  years  ago.  Four  thousand  years 
he  believed  in  it,  taught  it  and  uphold 
[   pronounce  it  and  denounce  it  tne  in- 

of  infamies  It  robs  our  language  of 
r  sweet  and  tender  word  in  it.  It  takes 
fireside  away  forever.  It  takes  the 
ling  out  of  the  words  father,  mother, 

,  brother,  and  turns  the  temple  of  love 
a  vile  den  where  crawl  the  slimy 
es  of  lust  and  hatred.  I  was  in  Utah  a 
i  while  ago,  and  was  on  the  mountain 
■e  God  used  to  talk  to  Brijjham  Young, 
never  said  anything  to  me.  I  said  it 
just  as  reasonable  that  God  in  the  nine- 

h  century  would  talk  to  a  polyyamist 

tan   as  it.  was  that  four  tnou-and  years 

on   Mount  Sinai,  he  talked  to  Moses 
i  that  hellish  ana  damnable  ouestion. 
have  no  love  for  any  God  who  believes 
olygamy.     There  is  no  heaven  on  this 
l  save  where  the  one  woman  loves  the 


one  man  and  the  one  man  loves  the  one 
woman.  1  guess  it  is  not  inspired  on  the 
polygamy  question.  Maybe  it  is  inspired 
about  religious  liberty.  God  says  that  if 
anybody  differs  with  vou  about  religion, 
"kill  him."  He  told  His  peculiar  people, 
''If  any  one  teaches  a  different  religion,  kill 
him!"  He  did  not  say  try  and  convince  him 
that  he  is  wrong,  but  "kid  him."  He  did 
not  say,  "I  am  in  the  miracle  business,  and 
I  will  convince  him;"  but  "kill  him."  He 
said  to  every  husband,  "If  your  wife,  that 
you  love  as  you  love  your  own  soul,  says 
"  'let  us  go  and  worship  other  gods,'  th<-n 
'thy  hand  shall  be  first  upon  her  and  she 
shall  be  stoned  with  stones  until  she  dies."' 
Well  now,  I  hate  a  God  •  f  that  kind  and  1 
cannot  think  of  being  near*  r  heaven  than  to 
be  away  from  Him.  A  God  tells  a  man  to 
kill  his  wife  simply  because  she  differs  with 
him  on  religion!  If  the  real  God  were  to  tell 
me  to  kill  my  wife,  I  would  not  do  it.  Ii 
you  had  lived  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  and 
your  wife — the  mother  of  your  children — 
had  woke  up  at  night  and  said :  "I  am  tired 
of  Jehovah.  He  i<  always  turn  ng  up  that 
board  bill.  He  is  always  telling  about 
whipping  the  Egyptians.  He  is  always  kill- 
ing some'  >ody.  I  am  tired  of  Him.  Let  us 
worship  the  sun.  The  sun  has  clothed  the 
world  in  beauty;  it  has  covered  the  earth 
with  green  and  flowers;  by  its  divine  light 
I  first  saw  your  face ;  its  light  has  enabled 
me  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  my  beautiful 
babe.  Let  us  worship  the  sun,  father  and 
mother  of  light  and  love  and  joy."  Then 
what  would  it  be  your  duty  to  do — kill  her? 
Do  you  believe  any  real  god  ever  did  that? 
Y  .ur  hand  should  be  first  upon  her,  and 
when  you  took  up  some  ragged  rock  and 
hurled  it  against  the  white  b<som  filled  with 
love  for  you.  and  saw  running  away  the  red 
current  of  her  sweet  life,  then  you  would 
look  up  to  heaven  and  receive  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  infinite  fiend  whose  com- 
mandments you  had  to  obey.  I  guess  the 
Bible  was  not  inspired  about  religious 
liberty.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here:  Suppose, 
as  a  matter  of  fac\  God  gave  those  laws  to 
the  Jews  and  told  them  "whenever  a  man 
preaches  a  different  religion,  kill  him."  andj 
suppose  that  afterwards  that  same  God  took' 
i.pon  himself  flesh  and  came  to  the  world) 
and  taught  and  preached  a  different  religion, 
and  the  Jews  crucified  him — did  he  not 
reap  exactly  what  he  sowed? 

May  be  this  book  is  inspired  about  war. 
God  told  the  Israelites  to  overrun  that 
country,  and  kill  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  for  def.  n<ting  their  native  land.  Kill 
the  old  men  ?  Yes.  Kill  t  h<j  women  ?  Certainly* 
And  the  little  dimpled  babes  in  the  cradle, 
that  sm  le  and  coo  in  the  fare  of  murder — 
dash  out  their  brains;  that  is  the  will  of 
God.  Will  you  tell  me  that  any  god  ever 
commanded  such  infamy?  Kill  the  men  and 
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<he  women,  and  the  young  men  and  the 
oabes!  "What  shall  we  do  with  the 
maidens?"  'Give  them  to  the  rabble  mur- 
derers I''  Do  you  believe  that  God  ever 
allowed  the  roses  of  love  and  the  violets  of 
modesty  that  shed  their  perfume  in  the, 
heart  of  a  maiden  to  be  trampled  beneatu 
the  brutal  feet  of  lust?  If  there  is  any  God, 
I  pray  him  to  write  in  the  book  of  et'  rnal 
remenb ranee,  opposite  to  my  name,  that  I 
denied  that  lie.  Whenever  a  woman  reads 
iE  Bible  and  comes  to  that  passage,  she 
(eight  to  throw  the  book  from  her  in  con- 
tempt and  scorn.  Do  you  tell  me  that  any 
decent  god  would  do  that?  What  would 
the  devil  have  done  under  the  same  circum- 
stances? Just  think  of  it;  and  yet  that  is 
the  God  that  we  want  to  tret  into  the  con- 
stitution. That  is  the  God  we  teach  our 
children  about,  so  that  they  will  be  sweet 
and  tender,  amiable  and  kind.  That  monster 
— that  fiend!  I  guess  t^e  Bible  is  not  in- 
spired about  religious  liberty,  nor  about 
war. 

Then,  if  it  is  not  inspired  about  these 
things,  maybe  it  is  inspired  about  slavery. 
God  tells  the  Jews  to  buy  up  the  children  of 
the  heathen  round  about  and  they  should 
be  servants  for  them.  What  is  a  "servant?" 
If  they  struck  a  "servant"  and  he  died  im- 
mediately, punishment  was  to  follow,  hut 
if  the  injured  man  should  linger  a  while, 
there  was  no  punishment,  bee  mse  the  serv- 
ant represented  their  money!  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  is  right — that  God  made  <>ne  man 
to  work  for  another  and  to  receive  pay  in 
rations?  Do  you  believe  God  said  that  a 
whip  on  the  naked  back  was  the  legal  tender 
for  labor  performed?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
real  God  e~er  gave  such  infamous,  blood- 
thirsty* law.-?  What  more  du^s  he  say? 
When  the  time  of  a  married  sla^e  expired, 
fee  jould  not  take  his  wife  and  children  with 
him.  Then  if  the  slave  did  not  wish  to 
desert  his  family,  he  had  his  e».rs  pierced 
with  in  awl,  anil  became  his  master's  prop- 
erty forever.  Do  you  believe  that  God 
ever  turned  Mie  dimpled  cheeRs  of  little 
ehihren  into  ron  chains  to  holH  a  -i  an  in 
slavery?  Do  you  know  that  a  God  like  that 
wouid  not  m*ke  a  respectable  devil?  I  want 
none  of  his  'uercy.  1  want  no  part  and  no 
lot  in  the  ,ieaven  of  such  a  god.  I  will  go 
to  perdition,  where  there  is  human  sympa- 
thy. Th"  only  voce  we  have  ever  had  from 
either  of  tho-e  other  worlds  came  from  hell. 
There  wis  a  rich  man  who  prayed  his  broth- 
ers to  a*  tend  to  Lazarus  so  that  they  might 
"not  come  to  this  place."  That  is  tho  only 
instance  so  far  as  we  know,  of  souls  a  ross 
the  ri  fer  having  any  sympathy.  And  I 
would  rather  be  in  hell  asking  for  water  than 
in  heaven  denying  that  petition.  Well, 
what  is  this  book  inspired  about?  Where 
does  'die  inspiration  come  from?  Why  was 
it  tt>at  so  many  animais  were  killed?    It 


was  simply  to  make  atonement  for  man 
that  is  all.  They  killed  something  that  j 
not  committed  a  crime,  in  otder  that  the| 
who  had  committed  the  crime  might 
acquitted.  Based  upon  that  idea  is  t\ 
atonement  of  the  Christian  leligion.  Tl 
is  the  reason  I  attack  this  bo"k  -becausl 
is  the  basis  of  another  infamy ;  viz.,  that 
man  can  be  good  for  another,  or  that 
man  can  sin  for  another.  I  deny  it.  '3 
have  got  to  be  good  for  yourself;  you  hi 
got  to  sin  for  yourself.  The  trouble  ab| 
the  atonement  is,  that  it  saves  the  wr| 
man.  For  instan  e,  I  kill  some  one.  Hf 
a  good  man.  He  loves  his  wife  and  child 
and  tries  to  make  them  happy;  but  he  is  ] 
a  Christian,  and  he  goes  to  hell.  Just 
soon  as  I  am  convicted  and  cannot  ge 
pardon  I  get  religion,  and  I  go  to  heav 
The  hand  of  meicy  cannot  reach  do 
through  the  shadows  of  hell  to  my  victim 

There  is  no  atonement  for  the  sain 
only  for  the  sinner  and  the  criminal.  T 
atonement  saves  the  wrong  man.  I  ha 
said  that  I  would  never  make  a  lecture  at 
without  attacking  this  doctrine.  I  did  l 
care  That  I  started  out  on.  I  was  alwi 
goinirto  attack  this  doctrine.  And  in 
conclusion  I  want  to  draw  you  a  few  pictu: 
of  the  Christian  heaven.  But  bef ore  1 
that  I  want  to  say  the  rest  I  have  to  i 
about  Moses.  I  want  you  to  understa 
that  the  Bible  was  never  printed  until  14! 
I  want  you  to  know  that  up  to  that  time 
was  in  manuscript  in  possession  of  th< 
who  could  change  it  if  they  wished;  and  th 
did  change  it,  because  no  two  ever  agree 
Much  of  it  was  in  the  waste  basket 
credulity,  in.  the  ^pen  mouth  of  traditio 
and  the  dull  car  of  memory.  I  want 
also  to  know  that  the  Jews  themselves  nev 
agreed  as  to  wh^t  boohs  were  inspired,  a 
that  there  we  e  a  lot  of  books  written  it 
were  not  incorporated  in  the  Old  Testame: 
1  want  you  to  know  that  two  or  three  yes 
before  Christ,  the  Hebrew  manuscript  v 
tran-lat«  d  into  Greek,  and  that  the  origin 
from  which  the  translation  was  made 
never  been  seen  since.  Some  Latin  Bibl 
were  found  in  Africa  but  no  two  agreed,  an 
then  they  trandated  theSeptuagint  into  t" 
languag  s  of  Europe,  and  no  two  agre 
Henry  VIII.  took  a  little  time  between  mt| 
dering  his  wives  to  see  that  the  Word 
God  was  translated  correctly.  You  m 
recollect  that  we  are  indebted  to  murdera 
for  our  Bibles  and  our  creeds.  C'o'istanti 
who  helped  on  the  good  work  in  its  ea 
stage,  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  mini 
ling  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Savio 

The  Bible  that  Henry  VIII.  got  up 
not  suit  and  then  his  daughter  the  murde 
ess  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  got  up  anotlj 
edition  which  also  did  not  suit;  and,  finall 
that  philosophical  idiot,  King  James,  prepai^ 
the  edition  which  we  now  have.     There 
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t  one  hundred  thousand  errors  in  the 
estament,  but  everybody  sets  that  is 
tough  to  invalida'e  its  claim  to  in- 
ity.  But  these  errors  are  gradually 
fixed,  and  hereafter  the  prophet  will 
1  by  Arabs  instead  of  "ravens,"  and 
n's  three  hundred  foxes  will  be  three 
ed  "sheaves"  already  bound,  which 
fired   and  thrown  into  the  standing 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  there 
10  contemporaneous  literature  at  the 
he  Bible  was  composed,  and  that  the 
were  infinitely  ignorant  in  their  day 
enerati  n — that  they  were  isolated  by 
y  and  wickedn  ss  from  the  rest  of  the 

I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are 
en  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the 
;  and  that  with  all  the  talk  and  work  of 
icieties,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ns  havegot  Bibles.  1  want  you  tounder- 
thar  nol  one  person  in  one  hundred  in 
vorld  ever  read  the  Bible,  and  no  two 
nderstood  it  alike  who  did  read  it.and 

0  one  person  probably  ever  understood 
;lit  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
this  Bible  has  been,  man  has  hated  his 

;r — there  have  been  dungeons,  racks, 
screws,  and  the  sword.  I  want  you 
ow  that  the  cross  has  been  in  partner- 
fit  h  the  sword,  and  that  the  religion 
us  Christ  was  established  by  murderers, 
ts  and  hypocrites.  1  want  you  to  know 
he  church  carried  the  black  flag.  Then 
bout  the  civilizing  influence  of  this  re- 

w,  I  want  to  give  an  idea  or  two  in  re- 
tot  he  Christian  s  heaven.     Of  all  th« 
i  things  in  this   world,   it  is  one  man 
ng  to  get  to  heaven,  caring  nothing 
becomes  of  the  rest  of  mankind.     "If 
only  get  my  little  soul  in !"    1  have  al- 
notici-d  that  the  people  who  have  the 
est  souls  make  the  most  fuss  about 
ig  them  saved.     Here  is  what  we  are 
t  by  the  church  to-day.     We  are  taught 
that  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
s  can  all  be  happy  in  heaven,  no  matter 
may  be  in  hell;  that  the  husband  can 
ppy  there  with  the   wife  that  would 
died  for  him  at  any  moment  of  his  life 
11.     But  they  say,  "We  don't  believe  in 
What  we  believe  in  now  is  remorse." 
b  will  you  have  remorse  for ?    For  the 
things  you  have  done  when  you  are  in 
Will  you  have  any  remorse  for  the 
things  you  have  done  when  you  are  in 
;n?    Or  will  you  be  so  good  then  that 
von't  care  how  you  used  to  be?    Don't 
ee  what  an  infinitely  mean  belief  that  is? 

1  you  to-day  that  no  matter  in  what 
;n  >ou  may  be,  no  matter  in  what  star 
are  spending  the  summer,  if  you  meet 
tier  ma  i  whom  you  have  wronged  you 
irop  a  little  behind  in  the  tune.  And, 
atter  in  what  part  of  hell  you  are,  and 
neet  some  one  whom  you  have  succored, 


whose  nakedness  you  have  clothed,  and 
whose  famine  you  have  fed,  the  fire  will  cool 
up  a  little  According  to  this  Christian 
doctrine,  when  you  are  in  heaven  you  won't 
care  how  mean  you  were  once.  What  must 
be  the  social  condition  of  a  gentleman  in 
heaven  who  will  admit  that  he  never  would 
have  been  there  if  he  had  riot  got  scared? 
What  must  be  the  social  position  of  an  angel 
who  will  always  admit  that  if  anot  her  had  not 
pitied  him  he  ought  to  have  been  damned? 
Is  it  a  compliment  to  an  infinite  God  to  say 
that  every  being  He  ever  made  deserved  t« 
be  damned  the  minute  He  got  him  done, 
and  that  He  will  damn  everybody  He  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  make  over?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  somebody  else  can  be  good  for  me 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is 
the  only  anchor  for  the  human  soul  ? 

For 'instance,  here  is  a  man  st-venty  years 
of  age,  who  has  been  a  splendid  fellow   and 
lived  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.     He 
has  got  about  htm  splendid  children,  whom 
he  has  loved  and  cared  for  wi'  h  all  his  heart. 
But   he   did   not   happen   to  believe  in  this 
Bible;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Pentateuch. 
He  d.d  not  believe  that  because  some   chil- 
dren   made  fun   of   a  gentleman   who  was 
short  of  hair,  God  sent  two  bears  and  tore 
the  little  darlings  to  pieces.     He  had  a  ten- 
der heart,  and  he  thought  about  the  mothers 
who  would  take  the  pieces,  the  bloody  frag- 
ments of  the  children    and  press  them  to 
their  bosoms  in  a  frenzy  of  grief ;  he  thought 
about  their   wails  and    lamentations;    and 
co'dd  not  believe  that  God  was  such  an  in- 
finite monster     That  was  all   he  thought, 
but  he  went  to  hell.     Then  there  is  ano'her 
man   who  made  a  hell  on  earth  for  his  wifr, 
who  had  to  be  taken  to  the  insane  asylum, 
and  his  children  were  driven  from  home  and 
were  wanderers  and  vagrants  in  the   world. 
But   just   between   the  last  sin  and  the  last 
breath,  this  fallow  got  religion,  and  he  never 
did  another  thine  except  to  take  his   medi- 
cine.    He  never  did  a  solitary  human  being 
a   favor,   and   he   died  and  went  to  heaven. 
Don't  yon  think  he  would  be   a-tonished   to 
see  that  other  man  in  hell,  and  say  to  him- 
self,    'Is  it  possible  that   such  a  splendid 
character  should   bear  such  rruit.  and  that 
all  my  rascality  at  last  has  brought  me  next 
to  God?"     Or.  let  us  put  anot  her  case.     Von 
were  once  alone  in  the  desert — no  provisions, 
no  water,  no  hope.     Just  when  your  life  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  a  u  an  appeared,  gaxoyou 
water  and  food  and  brought  you  safely  ouK. 
How  you  would  bless  that  man!    Time  roils 
on.     You  die  and  go  t<>  heaven,  and  ■  ne  day 
you  see,  through  the  bla<  k  night  of  hell,  the 
friend  who  savid  vour  life,    beuging   "or  a 
drop  of  water  to  coi  1  his  parched  lips.     Hr 
cries  to  you,  "Remember  what  I  1L1     >.  the 
desert — give  me  to  dr  n!;.:     .  low .  lean,  how 
contemptible  you  would  feci  ';<    ,:e  .  "*  suf- 
fering and  be  Unabie  to  relieve  him.      J$'-£ 
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thnt  is  the  Christian  heaven.  We  sit  by  the 
fireside  ami  st  e  t  lie  lames  and  thespaik-  fly 
up  Hie  chimney — even  body  happ).  aid  l  lie 
Cold  wli.d  ami  sleet  are  beating  on  tl.e  Win- 
dow, and  out  nil  t lie  d<  orsUp  is  a  mother 
willi  i  child  on  her  brca-t  fret  zing  Low 
happy  u  m.ik.  s  a  firesi.  e,  thai  beautiful 
contrast.  Ami  we  sav  •'(}<  d  is  yood,"  and 
there  we  sit,  and  she  sits  and  moans,  not  one 
ni-ht  but  forev.  r.  Oi  we  are  sitting  at  the 
table  with  our  wives  and  children,  everybody 
e.tfing,  happv  «nd  delighted,  and  Famine 
comes  iind  "pushes  <un  its  shriveled  p  1ms. 
and,  wilh  hungry  eyes,  implores  us  tola 
crust;  how  that  would  increi.se  the  appetite! 
And  >et  that  is  the  Christian  htaven  D  n't 
you  st  e  that  these  iiifaiiiotH  doet  lines  pel  i  if y 
the  human  heart  V  And  I  would  have  every 
one  who  hears  me,  swear  ih  t  he  will  never 
contribute  another  dollar* to  build  another 
church,  in  whi'  h  is  taught  such  i  famous 
lies.  I  want  everyone  of  you  to  say  that 
you  never  wi  1,  directly  or  indirectly,  pive  a 
dollar  t<>  anx  inn  to  preach  that  falsehood. 
It  has  done  harm  enough.  It  has  covered 
the  world  with  bio  d.  Ii  ha  tilled  the»sy- 
lums  for  the  in-ane.  It  has  cast  a  shadow 
in  the  heart,  iii  the  sunlight  of  even  good 
and  tender  man  in.ul  woman  I  say  let  us 
rid  ih"  heavens  of  this  monster,  an  i  wr  te 
upon  the  dome.  •"Liberty  love  and  law  " 

No  matter  what  may  come  to  me  or  what 
may  come  to  you.  let  ns  do  exactly  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  and  let  ns  give  the  exact 
thoi-ght  in  our  brains.  Kati.er  than  have 
this  Christianity  true,  I  w>  uhl  ratheral  the 
gods  won  d  destroy  'hemselv.  s  this  mon  ing. 
1  would  raihc-  the  whole  universe  would  go 
to  no'  hing,   if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 


this  instant.    Rather  than  have  the  gli| 
ing  dome   of  pleasure  leaied  on  the  elf 
abyss   oi    pain,    I    would   see  the  utieil 
etertia.  destruction  <  f  thi-  univer  e.   1  wl 
rather  see  the  shining  fabric  ol  our  111113 
crumble  to  unmeaning  chaos  aid  lukij 
v  here  oblivion  broods  and  memory  lorj 
1  would  rather  the   b  ind   Samson   of 
iiiiprisoind    foice,    leleastd    iy  thought 
chance.  should  so  rack  and  strain  this  \A 
thai  mai   in  stress  and  strainl.   in  astoil 
ment  and  lear,  should  suddenly  fall  I  acj 
sav;  g«  ry  and  barbarity.     1  wouid  rather) 
this  l  hi  il led  aim  t  lirilHi  g  globe,  shorn  of  | 
life,  should  in  ils  cvcli  s  111I1  the    wheel, 
parent    star,  on   which  t  he  li^ht  should] 
as   iruiihssly    as   falls  the   j.«ze  of  low 
death,  lhan  i<>  have  1  his  infamous  doci 
oft  temal  puimhinent  true;  rath-  1  than  Ij 
this  infamous  selfishness  of  a  heaven    ft 
few  and  a  hell  for  the  many   established 
the  word  of  God  ! 

One  world  ai  a  time  ic  my  doctrine, 
us  make  some  one  happy  here,  Ilapphj 
is  the  interest  that  a  decent  action  di 
and  the  'more  decent  actions  you  d< 
large"'  your  income  will  be.  Let  every  1] 
trx  tt»  make  his  wife  happy,  his  ehiltfl 
happy.  Le:  every  man  try  to  make  eJ 
d  •)  a  joy.  and  (Sod  cannot  afford  to  da) 
such  a  man.  1  cannot  h  lp  God;  lean 
injure  Gotl.  I  can  help  people;  1  can  inn 
people.  Consequent^  humanity  is  theq 
real  religion. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  1<  cture  thapj 
quoting  four  lines  from  Robert  Burns; 

'■To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  veniip  anri  v'ife. 

That's  the  ini"  par.bioi  andsublim* 
Of  human  life.' 


SKULLS. 


idies  AMD  Oentlemen:  Man  advances  I  saw  their  books  -books  written  upni 
in  the  proportion  that  he  mingles  his  the  skins  of  wild  beasts — upon  shoulder 
ghts  with  his  labor — just  in  the  pro-  blades  of  sheap — books  written  upon 
on  that  he  takes  advantage  of  the  leaves,  upon  bark,  up  to  the  splendid 
s  of  nature;  Justin  proportion  as  he  volumesthat  enrich  the  libraries  of  our  day. 
superstition  and  gains  confidence  in  When  I  speak  of  libraries,  1  think  of  the 
nf.  [Applause.  ]  Man  advances  i:s  remark  of  Plato  :  "A  house  that  has  a  li- 
pases to  fear  the  g  >ds  and  learns  to  brary  in  it  has  a  soul." 
his  fellow-men.  [Applause.]  It  is  I  saw  at  the  same  time  the  offensive 
n  niy  judgment,  a  question  of  intel-  weapons  that  man  has  made,  from  a  club, 
al  development.  Tell  me  the  religion  such  as  was  grasped  by  that  same  savage, 
iv  man  and  I  will  tell  you  the  degree  when  he  crawled  from  his  den  in  the  ground 
larks  on  the  ii.t  llectnal  thermometer  and  hunted  a  snake- fur  his  dinner;  from 
e  world.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  that  club  to  the  boomerang,  to  the  sword, 
I  Those  among  us  »a  ho  are  the  nearest  to  the  cross-bow,  to  the  blunderbuss,  to 
•  ri-.ni  ha\  e  a  barbarian  religion.  Those  the  flint-lock,  to  the  cap-lock,  to  the  needle 
are  nearest  civilization  have  the  least  gnn,  up  to  a  cannon  cast  by  Krupp,  capable 
rstirion.      [Applause.  J     It   is,   1   say,   of  hurling  a  ball  weighing  two   thousand 

e  question  of  brain,  and  I  want,  in  pounds  through  eighteen  inches  of  solid 
fir^t  p'ace,  to  lay  the    foundation   to   steel. 

e  tli-it  assertion.  I  saw,  too,  the  armor  from  the  shell  of  a 

little  while  ago  I  saw  models  of  nearly  turtle  that  one  of  our  brave  ancestors 
pthing  that  man  has  made.  I  saw  lashed  upon  his.  breast  when  he  went  to 
Is  of  all  the  water  craft,  from  the  rude  fight  for  his  country;  the  skin  of  a  por- 
»nt  in  which  floated  h  naked  savage —  cupii  e,  dried  wiih  the  quills  on,  which 
)f  our  ancestors — an  ked  savage,  with  this  same  savage  ptilled  over  his  orthodox 
twice  as  long  as  his  forehead  was  head,  up  to  the  shirts  of  mail  that  were 
,  with  a  spoonful  (f  brains  in  the  back  worn  in  the  middle  ages,  that  laughed  at 
s  orthodox  head — I  saw  models  of  all  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  defied  the  point 
vater  craft  of  the  world,  from  that  of  the  spear ;  up  to  a  monitor  clad  in  com- 
ii t  up  to  a  man-of-war,  that  carries  a  plete  steel. 

lied  guns  and  miles  of  canvas ;  from        And    I    say   orthodox   not  only  in  the 

dug-out  to  the  steamship  that  turns  its  matter  of  nligion. but  in  everything.  Who* 

e  prow  from  the  port  of  New  York,  ever   has   quit   growing,  he    is    orthodox 

a  c  'mpass  like  a  conscience,  crossing   [applause],  whether  in  art,  politics,  religion, 

thousand  miles  of  billows  without  philosophy — no  matter  what.  Whoever 
ii  g  a  throb  or  beat  of  its  mighty  iron  thinks  he  has  found  it  all  out,  he  is  ortho- 
tfiom  shore  to  shore.     And  I  saw  at  dox. 

same  tint,  the  paintings  of  the  world,  Orthodox  is  that  which  rots,  and  heresy' 
the  rude  daub  of  yellow  mud  to  the  is  that  which  grows  forever.  Orthodoxy  is 
scapes  that  enrich  palaces  and  adorn  the  night  of  the  past,  full  of  the  darkness 
esof  what  were  once,  called  thecommon  of  superstition,  and  heresy  is  the  eternal 
le.  coming  day,  the  light  of  which  strikes  the 

Baw  also  their  sculpture, from  the  rude  grand  foreheads  of  the  intellectual  pioneers 
with  four  legs,  a  half-dozen  arms,several  of  the  world.  [Applause.]  I  saw  their 
s,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  ears,  and  implements  of  agriculture,  from  the  plow 
little,  contemptible,  brainless  head,  up  made  of  a  crooked  stick,  attached  to  the 
le  tigides  of  to-day. — to  the  marbles  horn  of  an  ox  by  some  twisted  straw,  with 
genius  has  clad  in  such  a  personality  which  our  ancestors  scraped  the  earth,  and 
it  seems  almost-  impudent  to  touch  from  that  to  the  agricultural  implements 
i  without  an  introduction.  of  this  ^generation,  that  make  it  possible 
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for  a  man  to  cultivate   the   soil   without  water,   and  finally  of  steam.     From] 
heing  an  ignoramus.  step  to   another   he   has  obtained   bi 

In  the  old  time  there  was  rut  one  crop;  houses,  better  clothes  and  better  bo 
and  when  the  rain  did  not  come  in  answer  and  he  has  done  it  by  holding  out  ei 
to  the  prayer  of  hypocrites,  a  famine  came  incentive  to  the  ingenious  to  produce th 
and  people  fell  upon  their  knees.  At  that  The  world  has  said,  give  us  better  c 
time  they  were  full  of  superstition.  They  and  guns  and  cannons  with  which  to; 
were  fi  ightened  all  the  time  for  fear  that  our  fellow  Christians.  [Laughter.] 
some  god  would  be  enraged  at  his  poor,  whoever  will  give  us  better  weapons] 
hapless,  feeble  and  starving  children.  But  better  music,  and  better  houses  to  livi 
now,  instead  of  depending  upon  one  crop  we  will  robe  him  in  wealth,  crown  hin 
they  have  several,  and  if  there  is  not  rain  honor,  and  render  his  name  death 
enough  for  one  there  may  be  enough  for  Every  incentive  was  held  out  to  e- 
another.  And  if  the  frosts  kill  all,  we  have  human  being  to  improve  these  things, 
railroads  and  steamships  enough  to  bring  that  is  the  reason  we  have  advanced  ii 
what  we  need  from  some  other  part  of  the  mechanical  arts.  But  that  gentlems 
world.  Since  man  has  found  ®ut  something  the  dug-out  not  only  had  his  ideas  al 
about  agriculture,  the  gods  have  retired  politics,  machanics  and  agriculture;  he 
from  the  business  of  producing  famines.        ideas  also  about  religion.     His  idea 

1  saw  at  the  same  time  their  musical  politics  was  "right  makes  mijj 
instruments,  from  the  tom-tom — that  is,  a  It  will  be  thousands  of  years,  ma 
hoop  with  a  couple  of  strings  of  raw-hide  before  mankind  will  believe  in  the  sa 
drawn  across  it — from  that  tom-tom,  up  to  that  "right  makes  might."  He 
the  instruments  we  have  to-day,  that  rmke  his  religion.  That  low  skull  was  a  < 
the  common  air  blossom  with  melody,  and  factory.  He  believed  in  hell,  and  thi 
I  said  to  myself  there  is  a  regular  advance-  lief  was  a  consolation  to  him.  He 
ment.  see    the   waves   of  God's  wrath   da$ 

I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  row  of  human    against  the  rocks  of  dark  damnation, 
skulls,  from  the  lowest  skull  that  has  been   could  see  tossing  in  the  white-caps  the  \ 
found—  the  Keanderthal  skull — skulls  from   of  women,  and  stretching  above  the  c 
central  Africa,  skulls  from  the  bushmen  of  the  dimpled  hands  of  children;  and 
Australia — skulls  from  the   farthest  isles  garded  these  things  as   the   justice 
of  the  Pacific  sea — up  to  the  best  skulls  of  mercy  of  God.  And  all  to-day  who  bel 
the   last  generation — and  I  noticed   that   in  this   eternal   punishment  are  the 
there   was   the  same    difference   between   barians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
those  skulls  that  there  was  between   the    man  believed  in  a  devil,  too,  that  hi 
products  of  those  skulls,  and  I  said  to  my-   long  tail   terminating  with  a  fiery 
self:  "After  all  it  is  a  simple  question  of  that  had  wings  like  a  bat — a  devil  that] 
intellectual  development."     There  was  the   a  cheerful  habit  of  breathing   brimsr 
same  difference  between  those  skulls,  the   that  had  a  cloven  foot,  such  as  someo| 
lowest  and  highest  skulls,  that  there  was   dox    clergymen    seem   to   think   I 
between   the  dug-out  and  the  man-of-war    [Laughter.]     And  there  has  not  bei 
and     the    steamship,   between    the    club   patentable  improvement  made  upon 
land  the  Krupp  gun,  between  the  yellow   devil  in  all  the  years  since.     [Lauj" 
/daub  and  the  landscapes,  between  the  torn-   The  moment  you  drive  the  devil  oil 
torn  and  an  opera  by  Verdi.  theology,  there  is  nothing  left  worth  sp< 

The  first  and  lowest  skull  in  this  row  ing  of.  [Laughter.]  The  moment 
was  the  den  in  which  crawled  the  base  and  drop  the  devil  away  goes  atonement, 
meaner  instincts  of  mankind,  and  the  laet  moment  they  kill  the  devil,  their  ^ 
was  a  temple  in  which  dwelt  joy,  liberty  scheme  of  salvation  has  lost  all  of  i| 
and  love.  terest  for  mankind.     You    must  kee 

And  I  said  to  myself  it  is  all  a  question  devil  and  you  must  keep  hell.  You  I 
of  intellectual  development.  Man  has  keep  the  devil,  because  with  no  deyij 
advanced  just  as  he  has  mingled  his  thought  priest  is  necessary.  Now,  all  I  ask,  is 
with  his  labor.  As  he  has  grown  he  has  the  same  privilege,  to  improve  upo 
taken  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature};  religion  as  upon  his  dug-out,  and  th 
drst  of  the  moving  wind,  then  of  falling    what  I  am  going  to  do,  the  best  I  canJ 
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ar  what  church  you  belong  to,  or  what 
h   belongs    to    us.     Let  us  be  honor 
t  and  fair. 
rant  to  ask  you:  Suppose  the  king,  if 

was  one,  and  the  priest,  if  there  was 
t  that  time,  had  told  these  gentlemen 
dug-out:  "That  dug-out  is  the  best 
that  can  ever  be  built  by  man;  the 
rn  of  that  came  from   on  high,  from 

eat  god  of  storm  and  flood,  and  any 
who  says  that  he   can  improve  it  by 

g  a  stick  in  the  middle  of  it  and  a 

.  the  stick,  is  an  infidel,  and  shall  be 
;d  at  the  stake;1'  what  in  your  judg- 
— honor  bright — would  have  been  the 

upon  the   circumnavigation  of  the 

ppose  the  king,  if  there  was  one,  and 
riest,  if  there  was  one — and  I  presume 
was  a  priest,  because  it  was  a  very 
ant  age — suppose  this  king  and  priest 
aid:  ''That  tom-tom  is  the  most  beauti- 
strument  of  music  of  which  any  man 
onceive ;  that  is  the  kind  of  music 
have  in  heaven ;  an  angel  sitting  upon 
ige  of  a  glorified  cloud,  golden  in  the 
g  sun,  playing  upon  that  tom-tom, 
ue  so  enraptured,  so  entranced  with 
wn  music,  that  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
ropped  it — that  is  how  we  obtained  it 
ny  man  who  says  it  can  be  improved 
itting  a  back  and  front  to  it,  and  four 
*s,  and  a  bridge,  and  getting  a  bow  of 
with  rosin,  is  a  blaspheming  wretch, 
>hall  die  the  death." — I  a^k  you,  what 
;  that  would  have  had  upon  music  ? 
at  course  had  been  pursued,  would  the 
in  ears,  in  your  judgment  ever  have 
enriched  with  the  devine  symphonies 
sethoven? 

ppose  the  king,  if  there  was  one,  and 
riest,  had  said:  "That  crooked  stick 
3  best  plow  that  can  be  invented;  the 
rn  of  tnat  plow  was  given  to  a  pious 
er  in  an  exceedingly  holy  dream,  and 
twisted  straw  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
visted  things,  and  any  man  who  says 
in  make  an  improvement  upon  that 
is  an  atheist ;"  what,  in  your  judg- 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
ce  of  agriculture  ? 

aw,  all  I  ask  is  the  same  privilege  to 
ove  upon  his  religion  as  upon  his 
lanical  arts.  Why  don't  we  go  back 
at  period  to  get  the  telegraph?  Because 
were  barbarians.  And  shall  we  go  to 
arians  to  get  our  religion?  Whafc  is 


religion?  Religion  simply  embraces  the 
duty  of  man  to  man.  Religion  is  simply 
the  science  of  human  duty  and  the  duty  of 
man  to  man — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  the 
highest  science  of  all.  And  all  other  scien- 
ces are  as  nothing,  except  as  they  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  The  science  of 
religion  is  the  highest  of  all,  embracing 
all  others.  And  shall  we  go  to  the  bar- 
barians to  learn  the  science  of  sciences? 
The  nineteenth  century  knows  more  about! 
religion  than  all  the  centuries  dead.  There  I 
is  more  real  charity  in  the  world  to-day  ■ 
than  ever  before ;  there  is  more  thought 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Woman  is  glori- 
fied to-day  as  she  never  was  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  [Applause.]  There 
are  more  happy  families  now  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  more  children  treated  as  though  they 
were  tender  blossoms  than  as  though  they 
were  brutes  than  in  any  other  time  or 
nation.  Religion  is  simply  a  duty  a  man 
owes  to  man ;  and  when  you  fall  upon  your 
knees  and  pray  for  something  you  know 
not  of,  you  neither  benefit  the  one  you 
pray  for  nor  yourself.  One  ounce  of  resti- 
tution is  worth  a  million  of  repentances  any- 
where, and  a  man  will  get  along  faster  by 
helping  himself  a  minute  than  by  praying 
ten  years  for  somebody  to  help  him.  Sup- 
pose you  were  coming  along  the  street, 
and  found  a  party  of  men  and  women  on 
their  knees  praying  to  a  bank,  and  you 
asked  them,  "Have  any  of  you  borrowed 
money  of  this  bank  ?"  "No,  but  our  fathers, 
they,  too,  prayed  to  this  bank."  "Did  they 
ever  get  any?"  "No,  not  that  we  ever 
heard  of."  I  would  tell  them  to  get  up.  It 
is  easier  to  earn  it,  and  it  is  far  more 
manly. 

Now,  in  the  old  times  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  they  said,  "We  can  make  all  men 
think  alike."  All  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  this  earth  cannot  make  two  clocks  run 
alike,  and  how  are  you  going  to  make  mil- 
lions of  people  of  different  quantities  and 
qualities  and  amount  of  brain,  clad  in  this 
living  robe  of  passionate  flesh,  how  are  you 
going  to  make  millions  of  them  think  alike? 
If  the  infinite  God,  if  there  is  one,  who 
made  us,  wished  us  to  think  alike  why  did 
he  give  a  spoonful  of  brains  to  one  man  and 
a  bushel  to  another  ?  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  all  degrees  of  humanity,  from  the 
idiot  to  the  genius,  if  it  was  intended  that 
all  should  think  alike  ?  -I  say  our  fathers 
concluded  they  would  do  this  by  force;  and 
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I  used  to  read  in  books  how  they  perse- 
cuted mankind,  and,  do  voti  know,  I  never 
appreciated  it.  I  did  not.  I  read  it,  but  it  did 
not  burn  itsi  If,  us  it  were,  into  my  very 
sou1.  What  infamies  had  been  commited 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  I  never  fully 
appreciated  it  until,  a  little  while  ago,  I 
saw  the  iron  arguments  our  fathers  used 
to  use.  I  tell  you  the  reason  we  are  through 
that  is  because  we  have  better  brains  than 
our  f  ithers  had.  Since  that  day  we  have 
become  intellectually  developed,  and  there 
is  m-»ie  r-al  brain  and  real  good  sense  in 
the  world  to-day  than  in  any  other  period 
of  i's  history.  And  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  more  liberty  ;  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  more  kindness.  But  I  say  I  saw 
these  iron  arguments  our  fathers  used  to 
use.  I  saw  there  the  thumbscrew — two 
innocent  looking  pieces  of  iron,  armed  on 
the  inner  surface  with  protuberances  to 
prevent  their  slipping — and  when  some 
men  denied  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  or  may- 
be said,  *'£  dj  not  believe  that  the  whale 
ever  swallowed  a  man  to  keep  him  from 
drowniug,"  then  they  put  these  little  pieces 
of  iron  upon  his  thumbs,  and  there  was  a 
screw  at  each  end,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  love  and  forgiveness,  they  began  screw- 
ing these  pieces  of  iron  together.  A  great 
many  men,  when  they  commenced,  would 
say,  "I  recant."  I  expect  I  would  have 
been  one  of  them.  [Laughter.]  I  would 
have  said,  "Now  you  just  stop  that;  I  will 
admit  anything  on  earth  that  you  want. 
[Laughter.]  I  will  admit  there  is  one  God 
or  a  million,  one  hell  or  a  billion;  suit 
yourselves,  but  stop  that."  [Laughter.]  but 
I  want  to  say,  the  thumbscrew  having  got 
out  of  the  way,  I  am  going  to  have  my  say. 
There  was  now  and  then  some  man  who 
wouldn't  turn  Judas  Iscariot  to  his  own 
soul ;  there  was  now  and  then  a  man  willing 
to  die  for  his  conviction,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  such  men  we  would  be  savages  to-night. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  few  brave  and  heroic 
souls  in  every  age  we  would  have  been 
naked  savages  this  moment,  with  pictures 
of  wild  beasts  tatooed  upon  our  naked 
breasts,  dancing  around  a  dried  snake 
fetich.  And  I  to-night  thank  every  good 
and  noble  man  who  stood  up  in  the  face  of 
opposition  aud  hatred  and  death  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.  And  then  they 
screwed  this  thumbscrew  down  as  far  as 
they  could  and  thi'ew  him  into  some  dun- 
geon, where,  in  throbbing  misery  and  the 


darkness  of  night,  he  dreams  of  the  damni 
And  that  was  done  in  the  name  of  univei? 
love!  [  saw  there  at  the  same  time,  wj 
they  called  the  "collar  of  torture."  Iruaaj 
a  circle  of  iron,  and  on  the  inside  of  t' 
more  than  a  hundred  points  as  sharp 
needles.  This  being  fastened  upon 
throat,  the  sufferer  could  not  sit  down^ 
could  not  walk,  he  could  not  stir  with 
being  punctured  by  these  needles,  and  i 
little  while  the  throat  would  begin  to  swi 
and  finally  suffocation  would  end  the  a«j 
ies  of  that  man,  when  maybe  the  only  crij 
he  had  committed  was  to  say,  wiih  tq 
upon  his  sublime  cheeks,  "1  do  not  belii 
that  God,  the  father  of  us  all,  will  damij 
eternal  punishment  any  of  the  children 
m«  n."  [Applause.]  Think  of  it!  An 
saw  there,  at  the  same  time,  another  ins 
ment,  called  the  "scavenger's  daughti 
of  which  you  have  all  read. 

I  saw  at  the  same  time  the  rack.  1 
was  a  box  like  the  bed  of  a  wagon,  wit 
windlass  at  each  end  and  ratchets  to  J 
vent  slipping.  Over  each  windlass  w 
chains  and  when  some  man  had,  f  jt 
stance,  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinitj 
a  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  believe  belt 
you  get  to  heaven,  but,  thank  the  Lri 
you  don't  have  to  understand  it.  [Applaul 
This  man  merely  denied  that  three  tim 
one  was  one,  or  maybe  he  den:ed  thatthj 
was  ever  any  son  in  the  world  exactly 
old  as  his  father,  or  that  there  ever  wa| 
boy  eternally  older  than  his  mother — tf 
they  put  that  man  on  the  rack.  Nobody 
ever  been  persecuted  for  cubing  Godbai 
it  has  always  been  for  calling  him  go 
When  I  stand  here  to  say  that  if  there 
hell,  God  is  a  fiend,  they  say  that  is  v 
bad.  They  say  I  am  trying  to  tear  do 
the  institutions  of  public  virtue.  But 
me  tell  you  one  thing.  There  is  no  re] 
mation  in  fear.  You  can  scare  a  ma 
that  he  won't  do  it  sometimes,  but  I 
swear  you  can't  scare  him  so  bad  that 
won't  want  to  do  it.  [Laughter.]  T 
they  put  this  man  on  the  rack,  and  prie 
began  turning  th^se  levers,  and  kept  tia 
ing  until  the  ankles,  the  hips,  the  shq 
ders,  the  elbows,  the  wrists  and  all 
joints  of  the  victim  were  dislocated,  and] 
was  wet  with  agony,  and  standing  by  4 
a  physician  to  feel  his  pulse.  What  fl 
To  save  his  life?  Yes.  In  mere v  ?  9 
But  in  order  that  they  might  have  tl 
pleasure  of  racking  him  once  more.     Ai 
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was  the  Christian  spirit.  This  was  done 
e  name  of  civilization,  in  the  name  cf 
on,  and  all  the  wretches  who  did  it  died 
ace.  There  is  not  an  orthodox  preacher 
e  city  that  has  not  a  respect  for  every 
f  them.  As,,  for  instance,  for  John  Cal- 
who  was  a  murderer  and  nothing  but 
urderer — (applause) — who  would  have 
aced  an  ordinary  gallows  by  being 
ed"  upon  it.  These  men  when  they  came 
2  were  not  frightened.  God  did  not  send 
devils  into  their  deathrooms  to  make 
hs  at  them.  He  reserved  them  for  Vol- 
who  brought  religious  liberty  to 
ce.  He  reserved  them  for  Thomas  Paine 
endous  applause  at  the  name  of  Paine) 
o  did  more  for  liberty  than  all  the 
:hes.  (Applause.)  But  all  the  inquisitors 
with  the  white  hands  of  peace  folded 
the  breast  of  piety.  And  when  they 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  rustle  of 
wrings  of  angels  waiting  to  bear  the 
ches  to  heaven. 

two  hundred  years   the   Christians   of 
United   States     deliberately     turned  the 
of  Christ  into  a  whipping-post.    Chris- 
bred  hounds  to  catch  other  Christians. 
me  show  you  what  the  Bible  has  done 
nankind.     "Servants,  be  obedient  to  your 
ers."    The   only   word   coming  from   the 
heaven  was,  "Servants,  obey  your  rnas- 
Frederick  Douglass  told   me  he  had 
red  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  twenty 
before  he  was  permitted  to  set  his  foot 
church.     (Applause.)  I  tell  you  the  world 
not  been  fit  to  live  in    for    twenty-five 
Then   all    the   people   used    to   cringe 
crawl  to  preachers.    Mr.  Buckle,  in  his 
>ry  of  civilization,  shows  that  men  were 
struck  dead  for  speaking  impolitely  to 
■iest.     (Laughter.)    God  would   not  stand 
see  how  they  used  to  crawl  before  cardi- 
,  bishops  and   popes.    It  is  not  so  now. 
re  wealth  they  Lowed  to  the  very  earth, 
in  the   presence   of   titles    they  became 
ct.    All  this  is  slowly  but  surely  chang- 
We  no  longer  bow  to  men   simply   be- 
e  they  are  rich.    Our  fathers  worshiped 
golden   calf.    The  worst  you  can  say  of 
American   now  is,   he   worships   the   gold 
he   calf.    Even  the   calf  is  beginning  to 
this   distinction.    The     time     will     come 
n,   no   matter   how   much   money   a   man 
he  will  not   be  respected   unless  he    is 
g  It  for  the  benefit  of  hs  fellow  men.    It 
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will  soon  be  here.  It  no  longer  satisfies  ihe 
ambition  of  a  great  man  to  be  king  or  em- 
peror. The  last  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied 
with  being  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  a  circlet  of 
gold  about  his  head.  He  wanted  some  evi- 
dence that  he  had  something  of  value  within 
his  head.  So  he  wrote  Julius  Caesar,  that 
he  might  become  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  emperors,  the  kings,  the 
popes,  no  longer  tower  above  their  fellows. 
Compare,  for  instance,  King  William  and 
Helmholtz.  The  king  is  one  of  the  appointed 
of  the  Most  High,  as  they  say — one  upon 
whose  head  has  been  poured  the  divine  pe- 
troleum of  authority.  Compare  this  king 
with  Helmholtz,  who  towers  an  intellectual 
Colossus  above  the  crowned  mediocrity. 
Compare  George  Eliot  with  Queen  Victcria. 
The  queen  is  clothed  in  garments  given  her 
by  blind  fortune  and  unreasoning  chance 
while  George  Eliot  wears  robes  of  glory 
woven  in  the  looms  of  her  own  genius. 

And  so  it  is  the  world  over.  The  time  is 
coming  when  a  man  will  be  rated  at  his  real 
worth,  and  that  by  his  brain  and  heart.  We 
care  nothing  now  about  an  officer  unless  he 
fills  his  place.  No  matter  if  he  is  president; 
if  he  rattles  in  the  place  nobody  cares  any- 
thing about  him.  I  might  give  you  instances 
in  point — (laughter) — but  I  won't.  The  world 
is  getting  better  and  grander  and  nobler 
every  day. 

I  believe  in  marriage.  If  there  is  any 
heaven  upon  earth  it  is  in  the  family  by  the 
fireside,  and  the  family  is  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Without  the  family  relation  tender, 
pure  and  true  civilization  is  impossible.  La- 
dies, J;he  ornaments  you  wear  upon  your  per- 
sons to-night  are  but  the  souvenirs  of  your 
mothers  bondage.  The  chains  around  your 
necks,  and  the  bracelet  clasped  upon  your 
white  arms  by  the  thrilled  hand  of  love,  have 
been  changed  by  the  wand  of  civilization 
from  iron  to  shining,  glittering  gold. 

Nearly  every  civilization  in  this  world  ac- 
counts for  the  devilment  in  it  by  "the  crimes  of 
ttoman.  They  say  woman  brought  all  the 
trouble  into  the  world.  I  don't  care  if  she  did. 
I  would  rather  live  in  a  world  full  of  trouble 
with  the  woman  I  love,  than  to  live  in  heaven  • 
with  nobody  but  men.  I  read  a  book,  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world.  That 
book  I  have  taken  pains  to  say  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  God.  And  why  do  I  say  bo?  Be- 
cause J  can  write  a  far  better  book  myself.  Be- 
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cause  it  is  full  of  barbarisms.  Several 
ministers  in  this  city  have  undertaken  to 
answer  me — notably  those  who  don't  be- 
lieve the  bible  themselves.  I  want  to  ask 
these  men  one  thing.  1  want  them  to  be 
fair.  Every  minister  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
that  answers  me,  and  those  who  have 
answered  me,  had  better  answer  me  again 
— I  want  them  to  say,  and  without  any 
sort  of  evasion — without  resorting  to  any 
pious  tricks —  I  want  them  to  say  whether 
Jthey  believe  that  the  Eternal  God  of  this 
'universe  ever  upheld  the  crimeof  polygamy. 
Say  it  square  and  fair.  Don't  begin  to  talk 
about  that  being  a  peculiar  time,  and  that 
God  was  easy  on  the  prej  udices  of  those 
old  fellows.  I  want  them  to  answer  that 
question,  and  to  answer  it  squarely,  which 
they  haven't  done.  Did  this  God,  which 
you  pretend  to  worship,  ever  sanction  the 
institution  of  human  slavery  ?  Now,  answer 
fair.  Don't  slide  around  it.  Don't  begin 
and  answer  what  a  bad  man  I  am1,  nor  what 
a  good  man  Moses  was.  [Laughter.]  Stick 
to  the  text.  Do  you  believe  in  a  God  that 
allowed  a  man  to  be  sold  from  his  children? 
Do  you  woiship  such  an  iutinite  monster? 
[Applause.]  And  if  you  do,  tell  your  con- 
gregation whether  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
admit  it.  Let  every  minister  who  answers 
me  again  tell  whether  he  believes  God  com- 
manded his  general  to  kill  the  little  dimpled 
babe  in  the  cradle.  Let  him  answer  it. 
Don't  say  that  those  were  very  bad  times. 
Tell  whether  He  did  it  or  not,  and  then 
your  people  will  know  whether  to  hate  that 
God  or  not.  Be  honest.  Tell  them  whether 
that  God  in  war  captured  young  maidens 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  soldiers;  and 
then  abk  the  wives  and  sweet  girls  of  your 
congregation  to  get  down  on  their  knees  and 
woiship  the  inhnite  fiend  that  did  that 
thing.  [Applause.]  Answer!  it  is  your 
jGod  I  am  talking  about,  and  if  that  is 
(what  God  did,  please  tell  your  congregation 
what,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
devil  would  have  done.  [Applause.] 
")on't  tell   your  people   that  is  a  poem. 

)on't  tell  your  people  that  is  pictorial. 

'hat  won't  do.  Tell  your  people  whelher 
tt  is  true  or  false.  That  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do. 

In  this  book  I  have  read  about  God's 
making  the  world  and  one  man.  That  is 
all  he  intended  to  make.  The  making  of 
woman  was  a  second  thought,  though  1  am 
willing  to  admit  that  as  a  rule  second 


thoughts  are  best.     This  God  made  a  m 
and  put  him  in  a  public  park.  [Laughtfl 
In  a  little  while  He  noticed  that  the  i 
got  lonesome;  then  He  found  He  had  n 
a  mistake,  and  that  He  would  have  to  irdj 
somebody  to  keep  him  company.  But  hi 
ing  used  up  all  the  nothing   He  origin! 
used  in  making  the  world  and  one  man,; 
had  to  take  part  of  a  man  to  start  a 
man  with.     So  He  causes  sleep  to  f»lt. 
this  man — now,  understand  me,  I  do 
say  this  story  is  true.    After  the  sleep 
fallen  on  this  man  the  Supreme  Being  t 
a  rib,  or,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  a 
let,  out  of  him,  and  from  that  he  mad 
woman;  and  I  am  willing  to  swear,  t 
ing  into  account  the  amount  and  qual 
of  the  raw  material   used,  this  was 
most  magnificent  job  ever   accomplis 
in  this  world.     [Uproarious  laughter 
applause.]     Well,  after  he  got  the  wo 
done  she  was  brought  to  the  man,  no 
see  how  she  liked  him,  but  to  see  how 
liked  her.     He  liked  her  and  they  stai 
housekeeping,  and  they  were  told  of  cer 
things  they  might  do,  and  of  one  thing  tl 
could  not  do — and  of  course  they  di 
I  would  have  done  it  in  fifteen  mini! 
and  I  know  it.     There  wouldn't  have  b 
an  apple  on  that  tree  half  an  hour  f r* 
date,  and  the  limbs  could  have  been 
of  clubs.     And  then  they  were  turned 
of  the  park  and  extra  policemen  were 
on  to  keep  them  from  getting  back, 
then  trouble  commenced,  and  we  have  b 
at  it  ever  since.  Nearly  all  of  the  religi 
of  this  world  account  for  the  existenq 
evil  by  such  a  story  as  that !     Well 
read  in  another  book  what  appeared  to 
an  account  of  the  same  transaction 
was  written  about  four  thousand   y*| 
before  the  other.     All  commentators  ag 
that  the  one  that  was  written  last  was  j 
original,  and  that  the  one  that  was  wrid 
first  was  copied  from  the  one  that  t 
written  last.     [Laughter.]     But  I  woi 
advise  you  all  not  to  allow  your  creed' 
be  disturbed  by  a  little  matter  of  four 
five  thousand  years.    It  is  a  great  deal  H 
ter  to  be  mistaken  in  dates  than  to  ga| 
the  devil. 

In  this  other  account  the  Suprea 
Brahma  made  up  his  mind  to  make  tl 
world  and  a  man  and  a  woman.  He  mffl 
the  world,  and*  he  made  the  man  and  til 
the  woman,  and  put  them  on  the  island! 
Ceylon.    According  to  the  account  it  wj 
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ost  beautiful  island  of  which  man  can 

:eive.     Such   birds,   such   songs,    such 

ers  and  such  verdure  !     And  the  bran- 

of  the   trees   were  so  arranged  that 

pi  tlie  wind  swept  through  from  every 

was  a  thousand  ^Eolian  harps.  Brahma, 

n  he  ]»ufc  them  there,  said:  "Let  them 

a  period  of  courtships,  for  it  is  my 

e   and  will  that  true  love  should  for- 

precede  marriage."  When  I  read  that, 

as  so  much  more  beautiful  and  lofty 

the  other,  that  I  said  to  myself:   "If 

r  one  of  these  stories  ever  turns  out 

e  true,  I  hope  it  will  be  this  one." 

they  had  their  courtship,  with  the 

tingale  singing  and  the  stars  shining 

flowers  blooming,  and  they  fell  in  love. 

gine  that  courtship !    No  prospective 

srs  or  mothers-in-law;  no  prying  and 

iping     neighbors  ;     nobody     to    say, 

ung  man,  how  do  you  expect  to  support 

<*  Nothing  of  that  kind — nothing  but 

ightingale  singing  its  song  of  j'>y  and 

,  as  though  the  thorn  already  touched 

teart.     They  were  married  by  the  Su- 

ne  Brahma,  and  he  said  to  them,  "Re- 

here;   you   must   never    leave  this 

d."  Well,  after  a  little  while  the  man 

id  his  name  was  Adami,  and  the  wo- 

's  name  was  Heva — said  to  Heva  •  "I 

ve  I'll  look  about  a  little."  He  wanted 

o  west.     He  went  to  the  western  ex- 

ity  of  the  island,  where  there  was  a 

e  narrow  neck  of  land   connecting  it 

the  mainland,  and  the  devil,  who  is 

lys  playing  pranks  with  us  produced  a 

age,  and  when  he  looked  over  to  the 

n  land,  such  hills'  and  vales,  such  dells 

dalt-s,  such  mountains  crowned  with 

iv,  such  cataractr  clad  in  bows  of  glory 

he  see  there,  that  he  went  back  and 

Heva:  "The  country  over  there  is  a 

isand   times   better  than  this;   let  us 

rate."  She,  like  every  other  woman  that 

lived,  said :    "Let  well  enough  alone  ; 

have  all  we  want;  let  us  stay  here." 

j  he  said :  "No,  let  us  go."     So   she 

>wed  him,  and  when  they  came  to  this 

row  neck  of  land,  he  took  her  on  his 

Ic  like  a  gentleman, and  carried  her  over. 

;  the  moment  they  got  over  they  heard 

■ash,  and  looking  back,  discovered  that 

narrow  neck  of  land   had  fallen  into 

sea.     The  mirage  had  disappeared  and 

re  were  naught  but  rocks  and  sand,  and 

a  the    Supreme  Brahma  cursed  them 

li  to  the  lowest  hell.  Then  it  was  that  the 


man  spoke — and  I  have  liked  him  ever 

since  for  it — "Curse  me,  but  curse  not  her: 
it  was  not  her  fault,  it  was  mine."  That's 
the  kind  of  man  to  start  a  world  with. 
[Applause.]  The  Supreme  Brahma  said; 
"I  will  save  her,  but  nob  thee."  And  then 
spoke  out  of  her  fullness  of  love,  out  of  a 
heart  in  which  there  was  love  enough  to 
make  all  her  daughters  rich  in  holy  affec- 
tion, and  said:  "If  thou  will  not  spare  him, 
spare  neither  me;  I  do  not  wish  to  live 
without  him.  I  love  him."  Then  the  Su  { 
preme  Brahma  said — and  I  have  liked  him 
ever  since  I  read  it — "I  will  spare  you  both 
and  watch  over  you  and  your  children  for- 
ever." Honor  bright,  is  that  not  the  better 
and  grander  story  ?  And  in  that  same  book 
I  find  this :  "Man  is  strength,  woman  is 
beauty,  man  is  courage,  woman  is  love. 
When  the  one  man  loves  the  one  woman, 
and  the  woman  loves  the  one  man,  the 
very  angels  leave  heaven  and  come  and  sit 
in  that  house  and  sing  for  joy."  In  the 
same  book  this :  "Blessed  is  that  man  and 
beloved  of  all  the  gods  who  is  afraid  of  no 
man  and  of  whom  no  man  is  afraid."  Mag 
nificent  character!  A  missionary  certainly 
ought  to  talk  to  that  man.  And  I  find  this? 
"Never  will  I  accept  private  individual 
salvation,  but  rather  will  I  stay  and  work 
and  strive  and  suffer  until  every  soul  from 
every  star  has  been  brought  home  to  God." 
Compare  that  with  the  Christian  that 
expects  to  go  to  heaven  while  the  world  is 
rolling  over  Niagara  to  an  eternal  and  un- 
ending hell.  So  I  say  that  religion  lays 
all  the  crime  and  troubles  of  this  world  at 
the  beautiful  feet  of  woman.  And  then 
the  church  has  the  impudence  to  say  that 
it  has  exalted  woman.  I  believe  that 
marriage  is  a  perfect  partnership;  that 
woman  has  every  right  that  man  has — and 
one  more — the  right  to  be  protected.  Above 
all  men  in  the  world  I  hate  a  stingy  man 
— a  man  that  will  make  his  wife  beg  for 
money.  "What  did  you  do  with  the  dollar 
I  gave  you  last  week?  [Laughter.]  "And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  ?"  It  is 
vile.  No  gentleman  will  ever  be  satisfied 
with  the  love  of  a  beggar  and  a  slave — no 
gentleman  will  ever  be  satisfied  except  with 
the  love  of  an  equal.  [Applause.]  What 
kind  of  children  doe?  a  man  expect  to  have 
with  a  beggar  for  meir  mother?  A  man  can 
not  be  so  poor  but  that  he  can  be  generous, 
and  if  you  have  only  one  dollar  in  the 
world  and  you  have  got  to  spend  it,  spend 


it  like  a  lord — spend  it  as  though  it  was  a  all  been  raised  on  success  in  this  counti 
jiv  l»-af,  and  yon  the  owner  of  unbounded  Always  been  talked  with  about  bei 
forests — sptnd  it  as  though  )ou  had  a  successful,  and  have  never  thought  ours 
wilderness  ot  your  own.  Tiiat's  the  way  ves  very  rich  uule>s  we  were  the  possesso 
to  spei  d  it.  I  had  railur  be  a  bepgar  ai  d  ct  some  in.ignifhent  mansion,  ami  uidl 
isjieiid  my  last  dollar  like  a  kimr,  than  be  a  our  nami  s  have  been  between  the  puti 
king  aiid  spend  my  nioney  like  a  beggar,  li |»<  of  rumor  we  could  not  be  hapj 
If  it  has  to  go  let  it  go.  And  this  is  n  y  Every  boy  is  striving. to  be  this  and 
advii  e  to  the  poor.  For  you  can  never  bo  that.  I  tell  you  the  happy  man  is  t 
so  poor  that  what  you  d>  you  can't  do  in  a  successful  man.  The  man  that  has  be 
grand  and  minly  way.  I  hate  a  cross  man.  the  emperor  of  one  good  heart,  and  tij 
What  ri  lit  1  as  a  man  to  assassinate  the  heart  em  brace  all  his,  has  been  a  suecd 
joy  of  life?  When  you  go  home  you  ought  [Applause]  If  another  has  ben  t 
to  go  like  a  ray  of  light — so  that  it  will,  emperor  of  the  rmmd  world  and  I 
even  in  the  night,  bur^t  out  of  the  doors  never  loved  and  been  loved,  his  life  id 
and  windows  and  illuminate  the  darkness,  failure, 

Some  men  think  tin  ir  mighty  brains  have  It  won't  do.  Let  us  teach  our  childi 
been  in  a  turmoil;  they  have  been  tliii  king  the  other  way,  that  the  happy  man  is  tj 
about  who  will  be  alderman  from  the  Filih  successful  man,  and  he  who  is  a  ha|>j 
ward;  they  have  been  thinking  about  man  is  the  one  who  always  tries  to  mJ 
politics,  g'-eat  and  mighty  questions  have  some  one  else  happy.  [Applause.] 
been  engaging  their  minds,  they  have  It  is  not  necessai v  to  bejich  in  order] 
bought  calico  at  five  cents  or  six,  and  want  be  happy.  It  is  only  necessai y  to  bj 
to  s<  11  it  for  seven.  Think  of  the  intel-  love.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  T  Im 
lectual  strain  that  must  have  been  upon  sands  of  men  go  to  college  and  g"t  a  c| 
that  man,  and  when  he  gets  home  ev<  ry-  tificate  that  they  have  an  education,  a] 
aody  else  in  the  house  must  look  out  for  that  certiticate  is  in  Latin,  and  they  t tj 
ais  comfort.  A  woman  who  has  only  taken  studying,  and  in  two  years,  to  save  th« 
3aie  of  five  or  six  children,  and  one  or  two  lives  tiny  couldn't  read  the  certificate  thj 
of  them  sick,  has  been  nursing  them  and  got.  [Ltughter] 
sin^i1  g  to  them  and  trying  to  make  one  It  is  mostly  so  in  marrying.  They  p| 
yard  of  cloth  do  the  woiktf  two,  she,  of  couitiug  when  they  get  married.  TlT 
course,  is  fresh  and  fine  and  ready  to  wait  think  we  have  won  her  and  that  is  enoud 
upon  this  gentleman — the  her>d  of  the  fam-  Ah  !  the  diff«  rence  before  and  after!  11^ 
ily—  the  boss.  well  they  1  oked !   IL  iw  bright  their  j\8 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  of  an  appar-  How  light  tin  ir  st.  ps.  aid  how  lull  ti 
atus  invented  for  the  ejectment  of  gentle-  were  of  generosity  .and  laughter!  1  tt 
men  who  subsist  upon  free  lunches.  It  is  you  a  man  should  cou>ider  himst  If  in  go] 
so  arranged  that  when  the  fellow  gets  both  luck  if  a  woman  loves  him  win  n  hoi.-.d.  J 
hands  into  the  victuals,  a  large  hand  de-  his  level  l.t  st.  [Applause.]  Go<  d  Incl 
scends  upon  him,  jams  his  hat  over  his  Good  li.ck  !  And  tin  u,  do  yon  knovJ 
eyes — he  is  st  iz<  d,  turned  towards  the  door,  like  to  think  that  love  is  eteim.l;  thai 
and  just  in  the  nick  of  time  an  immune  you  really  Jovo  the  woman  f..r  In  r  sake  j 
boot  comes  from  the  other  side,  k  cks  ]  ni  will  love  her  no  m  itter  "w  hat  si  e  nmy  (1 
in  italics,  sends  him  out  over  th"  sidewalk  th.it  if  she  ready  Laes  y  u  f.  r  your  s-al 
and  lands  him  rolling  in  thegut'er.  I  n.  vi  r  the  same;  that  love  d  >es  i.  t  lock  at  aitij 
hear  of  such  a  man — a  boss — that  I  don't  tions;  through  1  he  wi  a  .kit  s(  f  time,  tlnouj 
fed  as  though  that  machine  ought  to  be  the  mask  of  y<  ais,  if  yon  really  lovt  d  hi 
brought  into  requisition  for  his  benefit.  you  wdl  always  see  the  face  you  lov»  d  al 

Love  is  the  only  thing  that  will  pay  10  won.  And  I  Jike  to  tkii  k  of  it.  If  a  nu 
per  cent,  of  interest  on  the  outlay.  Love  loves  a  wonn.n  sdio  chits  not  even  grow  J 
is  the  only  thing  in  which  the  height  of  to  him,  and  tin?  woman  who  lov«  s  a  ml 
extravagance  is  the  kst  degree  of  economy,  does  n  t  see  that  ho  grows  old.  He  is  a 
[Applause.]  It  is  the  only  thing,  I  tell  decrepit  to  her ;  he  is  not  "remulous  ;  htj 
you.  Joy  is  wealth.  Love  is  the  legal  not  old;  he  is  not  bowed.  31  e  always  si 
tender  of  the  soul — [laughter] — and  you  the  same  gallant  fellow  that  won  her  hai 
need  not  be  rich  to  be  happy.\  We  have  and  heart.  I  like  to  think  of  it  in  that  w| 
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<n  Shakespeare  says,  "Let  time  reach  second  application.  [Laughter.]  And  when 
his  sickle  as  far  as  ev^r  he  can ;  al-  h«  struck  the  application  I  knew  he  was 
*h  he  can  reach  ruddy  cheeks  and  ripe  about  half  w;iy  through.  And  t  «*n  he 
nd  flashing  eyes,  he  cannot  quite  reach  went  on  to  show  the  scheme  how  the  Lord 
"  1  like  to  think  of  it.  We  will  go  was  sativfied  with  punishing  the  wrong 
l  the  hill  of  life  together  and  enter  man.  [Laughter.]  .Nobody  but  a  god 
hadow  one  with  the  other,  and  as  we  would  have  thought  of  that  ingenious 
>wn  we  may  hear  the  ripple  of  the  way.  [Laughter.]  Well,  when  he  got 
iter  of  our  grandchildren,  and  Vhe  through  that,  then  came  the  catechism — 
,  and  spring,  and  youth  and  love  the  chief  end  of  man.  [Laughter]  Then 
sing  once  more  upon  tho  leafless  my  turn  came,  and  we  sat  along  in  a  little 
:1k  s  of  the  trie  of  age.  I  love  to  bench  where  our  feet  did  not  come  wi  hin 
c  of  it  in  that  way — absolute  equals,  fifteen  inches  of  the  floor,  and  the  dear 
y,  happy  and  free  all  our  own.  [Ap-  old  minister  used  to  ask  us,  "Boys  do  \ou 
se  ]  know  that  you  all   ought  to  be  in  hdl? 

hen  your  child  confesses  to  yoA  that  [Laughter.]  And  we  answered  up  as 
s  committed  a  fault,  take  that  child  in  cheerfully  as  we  could  under  the  cireum- 
aims,  and  ht  it  feel  your  heart  beat  stances,  "Yes,  sir."  [Laughter.]  "Well, 
st  its  heart,  and  raise  your  children  in  boys,  do  you  know  that  you  would  go  to 
unlight  of  love,  and  they  will  be  sun-  hell  if  you  died  in  your  sins?"  And  we 
is  to  you  along  the  pathway  of  life,  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

jlause.]  Abobsh  the  club  and  the  whip        And  then  came  the  great  test.     "Boys" 

the  house,  because,  if  the  civilized  use  — I  can't  get  the  tone,  you  know'.   [Laugh- 

ip,  the  ignorant  and  brutal  will  use  a   ter.J     And  do  you  know   that  is  how  the 

and  tiny  will  use  it  because  you  use  preachers  get  the  bronchitis.     You   never 

ip.      [Applause]      When  I  was  a  boy    heard  of  an  auctioneer  getting  the  bron- 

was  one  day  in  each  we<  k  too  good  chitis,  nor  the  second  mate  on  a  s'earnl>oat 

ch. Id  to  be  happy  in.   [Laughter.]  In   — never.     [Laughter]     What  g  v.  s  it  to 

good  old  times  Sunday   commenced   the   ministers   is   talking   solemn. y   when 

the   sun   went    down    on    Saturday   they  don't  feel   that  way,   and  it  has  the 

,  and  closed  when  the  sun  went  down  same  influence  upon  the  organs  of  speech 

he   Sunday   night.      We  commenced-  that  *l  would  have  upon  the  c.  rds  of   the 

rday  to  get  a  good  ready.    [Laughter.]    calves  of  your  legs  to  w:.lk  on  your  tiptoes 

when  the  sun  went  down  Saturday   — [laughter] — and     so    I    call     bronchitis 

there  was  a  gloom   d<eperthan  mid-  "parsonitis."     And  if  the  ministers  would 

that  fell  upon  the  house.    You  could   all    tell    exactly    what    they    think    they 

rack  hickory  nuts  then.     [Laughter.]    would   all    get    well,  but   keeping   back  a 

if  you  were  caught  chewing  gum  it  part   of    the   truth   is   what  gives    them 

only  another   evidence   of   the   total   bronchitis.     W<  11,  the  old  man — the  dear 

avity  of  the  human  heart.  [Laughter.]   old  minister — used  to  try  aud  show  us  how 

1,  after  awhile  we  got  to  bid,  sadly   long  we  would  be  in  hell  if  we  should  locate 

torrow  fully,  after  having  heard  heaven   there.     But  to  finish  the  other.  The  grand 

ked    that    we   were   not   all    in   hell,   test  question  was: 

ighter  ]     And    1    sometimes   used    to        "Boys,   if  it   was  God's  will  that  you 
ivr  how   the  mercy  of  Cod  lasted  as  should  go  to  hell,   would  you  be   willing 
as  it  did — [laughter] — because  I  re-  to  go?" 

cted  that  on  sevi  ral  occasions  1  had  And  every  little  liar  said:  "Yes,  sir." 
seen  at  school  when  I  was  supposed  Then  in  order  to  tell  how  long  we  would 
3  there.  [Laughter.]  Why  I  was  not  stay  there,  he  used  to  say;  "Suppose  ouce 
ted  to  a  crisp  was  a  mystery  to  me.  in  a  billion  ages  a  bird  should  come  from  a 
next  morning  we  got  up  and  we  got  far  distant  clime  and  carry  off  in  its  bill 
y  for  church — all  solemn.  [Laughter.]  one  little  grain  of  sand,  the  time  would 
.  when  we  got  there  the  minister  was  finally  come  when  the  last  grain  of  sand 
n  the  pulpit  about  twenty  feet  high —  would  be  carried  away.  Do  you  under- 
ghter] — and  he  commenced  at  Genesis  stand?"  "Yes,  6ir."  "Boys,  by  that  tana 
it  the  fall  of  man,  and  he  went  on  to  it  would  not  sun-up  in  hell."  [Laughter.) 
it  twenty-thirdly ;  then  he  struck  the  Where  did  that  doctrine  of  hell  come  txomt 
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I  will  cell  you,  irom  that  fellow  in  the 
dug-out.  Where  did  he  get  it?  It  was  a 
souvenir  from  the  wild  beasts.  Yes,  I 
tell  you  he  got  it  from  the  wild  beasts, 
from  the  glittering  eye  of  the  serpent, 
fiom  the  coiling,  twisting  snakps,  with 
their  fang-mouths  ;  and  it  came  fiom  the 
bark,  growl  and  howl  of  wild  beasts;  it 
was  born  of  a  laugh  of  the  hyena  and  got 
it  from  the  depraved  chatter  of  malicious 
apes.  And  I  despise  it  with  every  drop 
tof  my  blood  and  defy  it.  [Applause.]  If 
•there  is  any  God  in  this  universe  who  will 
damn  his  children  for  an  expression  of  an 
honest  thought  I  wish  to  go  to  hell.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  would  rather  go  there  than  go 
to  heaven  and  keep  the  company  of  God 
that  would  thus  damn  his  children.  [Ap- 
plause.] Oh,  is  it  not  an  infamous 
doctrine  to  teach  that  to  little  children,  to 
put  a  shadow  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  to  fill 
the  insane  asylums  with  that  miserable, 
infamous  lie.  I  see  now  and  then  a  little 
girl — a  dear  little  darling,  with  a  face  like 
the  light,  and  eyes  of  joy,  a  human  blos- 
som, and  I  think,  "is  it  possible  that  that 
little  girl  will  ever  grow  up  to  be  a  Pres- 
byterian?" [Loud  Laughter.]  Is  it  pos- 
sible, my  goodness,  that  that  flower  will 
finally  believe  in  the  five  points  of  Calvan- 
ism  or  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  man  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  that  little  fairy  will 
finally  believe  that  she  could  be  happy  in 
heaven  with  her  baby  in  hell  ?  Think  of  it. 
Tnink  of  it.  And  that  is  the  Christian 
religion.      [Applause  ] 

We  cry  out  against  the  Indian  mother 
&at  throws  the  child  into  the  Ganges  to 
£>&  devoured  by  the  alligator  or  crocodile, 
but  that  is  joy  in  comparison  with  the 
Christian  mother's  hope,  that  she  may  be 
in  salvation  while  her  brave  boy  is  in  hell. 
[Applause.]  I  tell  you  I  want  to  kick  the 
doctrine  about  hell — I  want  to  kick  it  out 
every  time  I  go  by  it.  [Laughter.]  I 
want  to  get  Americans  in  this  country 
placed  so  they  will  be  ashamed  to  preach 
it.  I  want  to  get  the  congregations  so 
that  they  won't  listen  to  it.  [Applause.] 
We  cannot  devide  the  world  off  into  saints 
and  sinners  in  that  way.  There  is  a  little 
girl,  fair  as  a  flower,  and  she  grows  up  un- 
til she  is  12,  13  or  14  years  old.  Are  you 
going  to  damn  her  in  the  15th,  16th  or 
17  th  year,  when  the  arrow  from  Cupid's 
bow  toucnes  her  heart  and  she  is  glorified 
—are  you  going  to  damn  her  now?  She 
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marries  and  loves,  and  holds  in  her  an 
beautiful  child.  Are  you  going  to  d 
her  now?  When  are  you  going 
her?  Because  she  has  listened 
Methodist  minister,  and  after 
flood  of  light  failed  to  believe? 
going  to  damn  her  then  ?  I  tell 
cannot  afford  to  damn  such  a 
[Applause.]  A  woman  in  the  State  of 
diana,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  who  cat 
the  wool  and  made  rolls  and  spun  tl| 
and  made  the  cloth  and  cut  out  the  clo 
for  the  children,  and  nui'sed  them,  and] 
up  with  them  nights,  and  gave  them  n: 
icine,  and  held  them  in  her  arms  and  \ 
over  *them — cried  for  joy  and  wept 
fear,  and  finally  raised  ten  or  eleven  gj 
men  and  woman  with  the  ruddy  glow 
health  upon  their  cheeks,  and  she  w 
have  died  for  any  one  of  them  any  moi 
of  her  life,  and  finally  she,  bowed 
age,  and  bent  with  care  and  labor,  < 
and  at  the  moment  the  magical  toucl; 
death  is  upon  her  face,  she  looks  as  if 
never  had  had  a  care,  and  her  child 
burying  her,  cover  her  face  with  te 
[Applause.]  Do  you  tell  me  God  can 
ford  to  damn  that  kind  of  a  woman? 
plause.]  If  there  is  any  God,  sitting  at 
him,  in  infinite  serenity,  we  have  the  fig 
of  justice.  Even  a  God  must  do  just! 
and  any  form  of  superstition  that  destr 
justice  is  infamous.  [Applause.] 
think  of  teaching  that  doctrine  to 
children !  A  little  child  would  go 
the  garden,  and  there  would  be  a  lit 
tree  laden  with  blossoms,  and  the  lit 
fellow  would  lean  against  it,  and  th( 
would  be  a  bird  on  one  of  the  bows,  si 
ing  and  swinging,  and  thinking  about  1 
little  speckled  eyes  warmed  by  the  br 
of  its  mate — singing  and  swinging, 
the  music  in  happy  waves  rippling  oU 
the  tiny  throat,  and  the  flowers  blossom 
the  air  filled  with  perfume,  and  the  gr 
white  clouds  floating  in  the  sky,  and 
little  boy  would  lean  up  against  that  1| 
and  think  about  hell  and  the  worm 
never  dies.  Oh!  the  idea  there  can 
any  day  too  good  for  a  child  to  be  happy 
Well,  after  we  got  over  the  catechi 
[laughter]  then  came  the  sermon  in 
afternoon,  and  it  was  exactly  like  the 
in  the  forenoon,  except  the  other  end] 
[Laughter.]  Then 'we  started  for  homl 
a  solemn  march,  "not  a  soldier  discharj 
his  farewell  shot" — [laughter]  aui.wl 
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;ot  home  if  we  had  been  real  good 
we  used  to  be  taken  up  to  the  ceme- 
to   cheer  us  up   [laughter],  and  it  al- 
did    cheer   me    [renewed    laughter] 
sunken  graves,  those  leaning  stones, 
gloomy   epitaphs   covered  with  the 
of  "years   always   cheered  me  [laugh- 
When    1    looked   at  them    I    said : 
1,  this  kind  of  thing  can't  last  always.1' 
ghter.]     Then   we  came   back   home, 
we   had    books  to   read   which   were 
eloquent    and    amusing.      We    had 
phus,"    and    the    "History    of  the 
lenses,"   and    "Fox's   Book   of  Mar- 
Baxter's  "Saint's1  Rest,"  and  "Jen- 
n  the   Atonement."     I  used  to  read 
ya    with    a   good    deal    of    pleasure 
hter],  and   I  often  thought  that  the 
ment  would  have  to  be  very  broad 
provisions   to   cover  the  case  of  a 
that  would  write  such  a  book  for  the 
[Laughter.]     Then  I  would  look  to 
low   the    sun    was   getting   on,   and 
times  I   thought  it  had   stuck  from 
cussedness.   [Applause  and  laughter.] 
I   would  go   back  and  try   Jeukyn 
[Laughter.]      Well,  but  it  had  to 
wn,  and  when   the   last  rim  of  light 
below  the  horizon,  jff  would  go  our 
and  we  would  give  three  cheers  for 
ty  once  again. 

tell  you  don't  make  slaves  of  your 
ren  on  Sunday.  The  idea  that  there 
ly  God  that  hates  to  hear  a  child 
i !  Let  your  children  play  games  on 
lay.  Here  is  a  poor  man  that  hasn't 
jy  enough  to  go  to  a  big  church,  and 
as  too  much  independence  to  go  to  a 
i  church  that  the  big  church  built  for 
ity.  He  don't  want  to  slide  into 
en  that  way.  [Laughter.]  I  tell  you 
t  come  to  church,  but  go  to  the  woods 
take  your  family  and  a  lunch  with  you, 
sit  down  upon  the  old  log  and  let  the 
Iren  gather  flowers  and  hear  the  leaves 
ipering  poems  like  memories  of  long 
and  when  the  sun  is  about  going  down 
ng  the  summits  of  far  hills,  go  home, 
j  your  hearts  filled  with  throbs  of  joy. 
:e  is  more  recreation  and  joy  in  that 
i  going  to  a  dry  goods  box  with  a 
)le  on  top  of  it  [laughter],  and  hearing 
in  tell  you  that  your  chances  are  about 
sty -nine  to  one  for  being  eternally 
ned.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Let 
aake  this  Sunday  a  day  of  splendid 
.sure,  not  to  excess,  fcut  to  everything 


that  makes  a  man  purer  and  grander  and 
nobler.  I  would  like  to  see  now  something 
like  this:  Instead  of  so  many  churches,  a 
vast  cathedral  that  would  hold  twenty  or 
thirty  thousands  of  people,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  an  opera  produced  in  it  that 
would  make  the  soids  of  men  have  higher, 
and  grander  and  nobler  aims.  [Applause.] 
I  would  like  to  see  the  walls  coveted  with 
pictures  and  the  niches  rich  with  statuary; 
I  would  like  to  see  something  put  there 
that  you  could  see  in  this  world  now,  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the  present 
to  the  future  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  drinking 
skimmed  milk  here  with  the  promise  of 
butter  beyond  the  clouds.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Space  or  time  cannot  be  holy 
any  more  than  a  vacuum  can  be  pious. 
[Laughter.]  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit;  and  no 
day  can  be  so  holy  but  what  the  laugh  of  a 
child  will  make  it  holier  still.   [Applause.] 

Strike  with  hands  of  fire,  oh  weird 
musician,  thy  harp,  strung  with  Appolo's 
golden  hair!  Fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles 
with  symphonies  sweet  and  dim,  deft 
toucher  of  trhe  organ's  keys;  blow,  bugler, 
blow,  until  thy  silver  notes  do  touch  and 
kiss  the  moonlit  waves,  and  charm  the 
lovers  wandering  'mid  the  vine-clad  hills. 
But  know,  your  sweetest  strains  are  dis- 
cords all  compared  with  childhood's  happy 
laugh — the  laugh  that  fills  the  eyes  with 
light  and  every  heart  with  joy  !  O,  rippling 
river  of  laughter,  thou  art  the  blessed 
boundary  line  between  the  beasts  and 
men,  and  every  wayward  wave  of  thine 
doth  drown  some  fretful  fiend  of  care.  O, 
Laughter,  rose-lipped  daughter  of  Joy,  there 
are  dimples  enough  in  thy  cheeks  to  catch 
and  hold  and  glorify  all  the  tears  of  grief. 
[Applause.] 

Don't  plant  your  children  in  long, 
straight  rows  like  posts.  [Laughter.]  Let 
them  have  light  and  air,  and  let  them 
grow  beautiful  as  palms.  When  I  was  a 
little  boy,  children  went  to  bed  when  they 
were  not  sleepy,  and  always  got  up  when 
they  were.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I 
would  like  to  see  that  changed,  but  they 
say  we  are  too  poor,  some  of  us,  to  do  it. 
Well,  all  right.  It  is  as  easy  ta  wake  a  child 
with  a  kiss  as  with  a  blow ;  with  kindness 
as  with  a  curse.  And,  another  thing ;  let 
the  children  eat  what  they  want  to.  Let 
them  commence  at  whichever  end  of  the 
dinner  they  desire.  That  is  my  doctrine, 
l'hey  know  what  they   want  much  better 
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than  yon  do.  Nature  is  a  great  deal  smarter  in  another  world  than  that,  and  if  in 
than  you  ever  were.    All  the  advance  that  otlier  world  1  cannot  live  with  the  one 
has  been  made  in  the  science  of  medicine,  love  J  here  then  1  would  rather  not  be  thf 
has    been    made    by    the   recklessness    of  I   would   rather    resign.     [Laughter 

patients.     [Laughter  and  applause.]   lean  applause.] 
recollect  when  they  wouldn  t  give  a  man        Well,  my  friends,  I  have  some  excij 

water  in  a  fever — not  a  drop.     Now  and  to  make  for  the  race  to  which  1  belong, 

then  some  fellow  would  get  so  thirsty  he  the  first  place,  this  world  is  not  very 

would  say:  "Well,  I'll  die  anyway,  so  Til  adapted  to  raising  good   men  and  won] 

drink  it"— [laughter J — and   thereupon  he  It  is  three  times  better  adapted  to  the! 

would  drink  a  gallon  of  water,  and  there-  tivation  offish   than  of  people.     Thei 

Vpon  he  would  burst  iuto  a  generous  pers-  one    little    narrow    belt    running    zij 

piration,  and    get    well — [laughter]— and  around  the  world  in  which  men  and  wufl 

the  next  morning  when  the  doctor  would  of  genius  can  be  raised,  and  that  is  all. 

come  to  see  him  they  would  tell  him  about  is  with  man  as  it  is  with  vegetation, 

the  man  drinking  the  water,  and  he  would  the   valley  you   find  the  oak  and  the 

say:    "How  much?"    "Well,  he  swallowed  to.-sing   their    branch,  s    defiantly    to 

two  pitchers  lull."  "Is  he  alive?"  [Laugh-  storm,  and  as  you  ad\ance  up  the  mou 

ter.]     "Yes."    So  they  would  go  into  the  ain  side  the  hemlock,  tin- pine,  the  bir 

room  and  the  doctor  would  feel  his  pulse  the  spruce,  the  fir,  anu   finally    you  cl 

and  ask  him:  "Did  you  drink  two  pitchers  to  little  dwarted  tires,  thai  look  like  ot 

of   water?"    "Yes."    "My   God!    what  a  trees  seen  through  a  telescope  reversec 

constitution  you  have  got."  [Laughter  and  every ,  limb  twisted  as  though  through  p 

applause.]  — getting  a  scanty  subsistence    honi  .] 

1  tell  you  tnere  is  something  splendid  in  miserly  crevices  of  the  rocks.     You  go] 

man  that  will  not  always  mufti.     Why,  if  and  on,   until  at  last   the  high,  st  ciag 

we  had  done  as  the  kings  told  us  five  hun-  freckled  with  a  kind  of  moss,  and  vej 

bred    years    ago    we   would  all  have  been  tion    ends.     You    might    as    well     try 

slaves.     If  we  had  done  as  the  priests  told  rai.^e   oaks   and    elms   where   the   niosf 

us  we  would  all  have  been  idiots.  If  we  had  giow  as  to  raise   gieat  men   and    \\oii 

done  as  the  doctors  told  us  we  would  have  where  their  suiroundings  aie  unfavoial 

been  dead.     We  have   been  saved  by  dis-  You  must  have  the  pi oj  er  climate  and  s 
obedience.    We  are  saved  by  that  splendid        There  never  has   been  a  man  or  woj 

tiling  called  independence,  and  I  want  to  of  genius  from  the  southern   htmisphj 

see  more  of  it  day  alter  day,  audi  want  to  because  the   Loid   didn't  allow   the  rl 

see  children  raised   so  they  will  have  it.  climate  to  fall  upon   the    land.     It   id 

That  is  my  doctrine.     Give  the  children  a  upon  the  water.     There  never  was  nil 

chance.     Be  perfectly    honor   bright  wHh  civilizatiou  except  where  theie  has  bt 

them,  and  they  will  be  your  friends  when  snow,   and  an    ordinarily    decent   win] 

you   are   old.     Don't   try    to   teach  them  You   can't  have    civilization    without) 

something  they  can  never  learn.    Don't,  in-  Where  man  needs  no  bedclothes  but  clou 

sist  upon  their  pursuing  some  calling  they  revolution  is  the  normal  condition  of  si 

Jiave  no  sort  of  faculty   for.     Don't  make  a   people.     It  is  the  winter  that  gives 

What  |  oor  girl  play   ten  years  on  a  piano  the  home,  it  is  the  winter  that  gives. 

f.\htn  she  has  no  ear  for  music,  and  when  the  fireside  and  the  family  relation  and! 

she  has  j. ractised  until  she  can  play  "Bona-  the   beauiiful  flowers  of  love  that   adi 

parte  crossing  the  Alps,"  and  you  can't  tell  that  relation.    Civilization,  liberty,  justi 

after  she  has  played  it  whet.ier  he  ever  got  •  charity  and  intellectual  advancement  i 

across  or  not.   [Loud  and  prolonged  laugh-  all  flowers  that  bloom    in  the  drifted  sn( 

ter  and  applause.]     Men  are  oaks,  women  You   can't  have  them  anywhere  else, 

are  vines,  children  are  flowers,  and  if  there  that  is  the  reason   we  of  the  north 

is  any  heaven  in  this  world  it  is  in  the  f'nm-  civilized,  and  thatic  the  reason  that  civil] 

ily.  It  is  where  the  wife  loves  the  husband  tion  has  always  been  with  winter.     T| 

and  the  husband  loves  the  wife,  and  where  is  the   reason   that   philosophy   has    b< 

the  dimpled  arms  of  children  are  about  the  here,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  superstitio 

necks  of  both.     That  is  heaven  if  there  is  we   have   advanced   beyond  some  of  t 

any ;  and  I  do  not  want  any  bettet  heaven  other  races,  because  we  have  had  this  i 
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ice  of  nature,  that  drove  us  into  the  And  then  that  fellow  in  the  dug-out  getting 

y    relation,   that   made   us   prudent;  a  little  grander,  and  each  one  below  calling 

made  us  lay  up  at  one  time  for  another  every  oneabove  him  a  heretic,  calling  every 

u  of  the  year.     So  there  is  no  excuse  one  who  had  made  a  Jittle  a  Ivance  au  in- 

yrace.  I  have  got  another.  1  think  we  h'del  or   an  atheist,  and  finally  the   Jip-tda 

up  from  the  lower  animals.    J  am  not  getting  a  Utile   highi  r  and  coming  tip  a 

sure  of  it,  but  I  think  so.     When  I  little  grand t r  and    more  splendidly,  and 

read   about  it,  I  didn't  like  it.     My  finally  produced  Shakespeare,  who  harvest- 

;  was  filled  villi  sympaihy  f  r  those  ed  all  the  fields!  of  dramatic  thought  and 

e  who   leave  nothing  to  be  ]  roud  of  from  whose  day  until  now  there  have  been 

it  ancestors.      I  thought  how  terrible  none   but  gleaners   of    chaff    and    straw. 

will  be  upon  ihe  nobiity  of  the  old  Shakespeare  was  an  intellectual  ocean  whose 

I.     Think    of  their   being  forced  to  waves   touched  all   the  shores   tf  human 

their    anc<  stry   back  to   the    Duke  thought,  within  which  were  all  the  tides 

g  Outang  or  to  the  Princess  Chim-  and  currents  and  pulses  upon  which  lay  all 

e.     After  thinking  it  all  over  I  came  the  lights  and  shadows,  and   over  which 

e  conclusion  that  1   liked  that  doc-  brooded  all   the  calms  and  swept  all  the 

I    became   convinced   in   spite   <  f  storms  and  tempests  of  which  the  human 

If.      I  read   about  rudimentary  bones  soul  is  capable.     J  would  rather  belong  to 

muscles.     I  was  told  that  everybody  that  race  that  commenced  with  that skulless 

rudimentary  muscles  extending  frora  vertibrate;   that   produced   Shakespeare,  a 

ar  into  the  cheek.    lacked:    "What  race  that  has  before  it  au  infinite  future, 

hey?1'    1   was  told;    "They  are  the  with  the  angel  of  progi  ess  leaning  from  the 

ins  <  f  muscles;  that  they  become  rudi-  fir  horizon,   beckoning  men  forward  and 

ruy  from   lack  of  use."    They    went  upward  frevcr.     1  wouh I  rather  belong  to 

bankruptcy.     They  are  the  muscles  that  race  than  to  have  descended  from  a 

which  your  ancestors  used  to  flap  perfect  pair  upon  which  the  Lord  has  lost 

ears.     [Laughter.]     Well,  at  first,  J    money   every   moment  from  that   day  to 

greatly  astonished,  and  afterward  ]    this. 

more  astonished  to  find,  they  had  be-       Now,  my  crime  has  been  this:  I  have  in- 
rudimentary.    How   do  you  account  sisted  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.- 
ohii  Calvin  unless  we  came  up  from   1  have  insisted  that  we  should  not  whip 
jwer  animals?    How  can  you  account  our   children.     I    have   insisted   that   we 
man  that  would  use  the  extremes  of  should  treat  our  wives  as  loving  ecpuals.    I 
re  unless  you   admit  that   there  is  in  have  denied  that  God — if  there  is  any  God 
the  elements  of  a  snake,  of  a  vulture,  — ever  upheld  polygamy  and  slavery.     I 
ena,  and  a  jackal  ?    How  c*n  you  ac-  have  denied  that  God  ever  told  his  generals 
for  the  religious  creeds  of  to-day  ?   to  kill  innocent  babes  and  tear  and  rip 
can  you  account  for  that  infamous  open  women  with  the  sword  of  war.  1  have 
lue   of  hell,  except  with  an  animal  denied  that,  and  for  that  1  have  been  as- 
\t     How  can  you  account  for  your  sailed  by  the  clergy  of  the  United  States, 
ptlou  of  a  God  that  would  sell  women  They  tell  me  I  have  misquoted ;  and  i  owe 
rab^s  into  slavery.  it  to  you,  and  maybe  1  owe  it  to  myself,  to 

ell,  I   thought  that  thing  over  and  I    read  one  or  two  words  to  you  upon  this 
to  like  it  after  a  while,  and  1  said:   subject.     |  Applause. ]   In  order  to  do  that 
s  not  so   much    difference    who  my   I  shall  have  to  put  on  my  glasses  ;  and  that 
r  was  as  who  his  son  is."    And   1   brings  me  back  to  where  1  started — that 
T   saia   I  would  rather  belong  to  a  man  has  advanced  Justin  proportion  as  his 
that   commenced   with   the   skulless  thought  has  mingled  with  his  labor.    If 
brates    in  the  dim  Laurentian  seas,  man's  eyes  hadn't  failed  he  would  never 
wriggled  without  knowing  why  they  have  made  any  spectacles,   he  would  never 
;led,     swimming     without     knowing  have  had  the  tb'escope,  and  he  never  would 
e  they  were  going,  that  come  along  up  have  been  able  to  read  the  leaves  of  heaven, 
grees  through  millions  of  ages  through       Now,  they  tell  me— and  there  are  several 
iat  crawls,  and  swims,  and  floats,  and  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  sutueot 
and  growls,  and  barks,  and  howls,  un-  — the  Rev.  Mr.  Collyer,  a  gentleman  stand- 
struck  this  fellow  in  the  dug-outv_injnw  jngh  a.s  anybody,  and  1  have  nothing 
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to  say  against  him,  because  I  denounce  a  to  hold  his  name  up  forever  for  reveres 
God  •who  upheld  murder,  and  slavery  and  Robert  Collyer  says  that  we  should! 
polygamy,  he  says  that  what  I  said  was  and  scan  ever}'  word  of  the  Old  Testae! 
slang.  1  would  like  to  have  it  compared  with  reverence;  that  we  should  take 
with  any  sermon  that  was  ever  issued  from  book  up  with  reverential  hands.  I  denl 
the  lipsofthatgentleman.  [Loud  applause.]  We  should  read  it  as  we  do  every  oj 
And  before  he  gets  throtigh  he  admits  book,  and  everything  g>od  in  it  keen 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  rotten  tree  and  everything  that  shocks  the  brain 
that  will  soon  fall  into  the  earth  and  act  shocks  the  heart  throw  it  away.  Let  us 
as  fertilizer  for  his  doctrine.  [Applause  and  honest.  Professor  Swing  has  made  a  ■ 
laughter.]  Is  it  honest  for  a  man  to  assail  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  I  say 
my  motive?  Let  him  answer  my  argument!  spirit  he  has  exhibited  has  been  as  gel 
Is  it  honest  and  fair  in  him  to  say  I  am  and  as  sweet  as  the  perfume  of  the  flo\ 
doing  a  certain  thing  because  it  is  popular?  Professor  Swing  was  too  good  a  mar 
Has  it  got  to  this,  that,  in  this  Christian  stay  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He{ 
country,  where  they  have  preached  every  a  rose  among  thistles;  he  was  a  dove  aiil 
day  hundreds  and  thousands  of  sermons —  vultures — and  they  hunted  him  out,  an 
has  it  got  to  this  that  infidelity  is  popular  am  glad  he  came  out.  I  tell  all  the  churd 
in  I  he  United  States?  [Applause.]  It'ithas,  to  drive  such  men  out,  and  when  he  cdj 
1  take  courage.  Ami  I  not  only  see  the  I  want  him  to  state  just  what  he  thii 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  but  the  day  is  here.  I  want  him  to  tell  the  people  of  Chid 
Think  of  it!  A  minister  tells  me  in  this  whether  he  believes  the  Bible  is  inspi 
year  of  grace,  1879,  that  a  ma"n  is  an  infidel  in  any  sense  except  that  in  which  Shj 
simply  that  he  may  be  popular.  I  am  gl?d  speare  was  inspired.  Honor  bright,  1 
of  it.  Simply  that  he  may  make  money.  Is  you  that  all  the  sweet  and  beautiful  tl 
it  possible  that  we  can  make  more  money  iu  the  Bible  would  not  make  one  plaj 
tearing  up  churches  than  in  building  them  Shakespeare;  all  the  philosophy  in 
ap?  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  make  more  Bible  would  not  make  one  scene  in  "HS 
money  denouncing  the  God  of  slavery  than  let ;"  all  the  beauties  of  the  Bible  wd 
we  can  praisiug  the  god  that  took  liberty  not  make  cue  scene  in  "Midsuml 
from  man.  If  so,  I  am  glad.  I  call  publicly  Night's  Dream;"  all  the  beautiful  thf~ 
upon  Robert  Collyer — a  man  for  whom  I  about  woman  in  the  Bible  would  not  bj 
have  a  great  respect — I  call  publicly  upon  to  create  such  a  character  as  Perditi 
Robert  Collyer  to  state  to  the  people  of  Imogene  or  Miranda.  Not  one.  I  m 
this  city  whether  he  believes  the  Old  him  to  tell  whether  he  believes  the  la 
Testament  was  inspired.  1  call  upon  him  was  inspired  in  any  other  way  thali  Shj 
to  state  whether  he  believes  that  God  ever  speare  was  inspired.  I  want  him  to 
upheld  these 'institutions;  whether  he  be-  out  something  as  beautiful  and  tenda 
lieves  that  God  was  a  polygamist;  whether  Burns'  poem,  "To  Mary  in  Heaven.'] 
he  believes  that  God  commanded  Moses  or  want  him  to  tell  whether  he  believes  \ 
Joshua  or  anyone  else  to  slay  little  children  story  about  the  bears  eating  up  childj 
tn  the  cradle.  Bo  you  believe  that  Robert  whether  that  is  inspired.  I  want  himtq 
Collyer  would  obey  such  an  order?  Do  whether  he  considers  that  a  poem  or 
/you  believe  that  he  would  rush  to  the  I  want  to  know  if  the  same  God  made  tl 
cradle  and  drive  the  knife  of  theological  bears  that  devoured  the  children  becj 
hatred  to  the  tender  heart  of  a  dimpled  they  laughed  at  an  old  man  out  of  1 
child  ?  And  when  I  denounce  a  God  that  I  want  him  to  answer  it,  and  answj 
will  give  such  a  hellish  order,  he  says  that  fairly.  That  is  all  I  ask.  I  want  jusq 
it  is  slang.  1  want  him  to  answer  ;  and  fair  thing.  Now,  sometimes  M  r.  S<j 
wben  he  answers  he  will  say  he  does  not  talks  as  though  he  believed  the  BibleJ 
believe  the  Bible  is  inspired.  That  is  what  then  he  talks  to  me  as  though  he  didn^j 
he  will  say,  and  he  holds  these  old  worthies  lieve  the  Bible.  The  day  he  made 
in  the  same  contempt  that  1  do.  Suppose  sermon  1  think  he  did,  just  a  little  befl 
he  should  act  like  Abraham.  Suppose  he  it.  He  is  like  the  man  that  passed  &T 
should  send  some  woman  out  into  the  dollar  counterfeit  bill.  He  was  arrefl 
wilderness  with  his  child  in  her  arms  to  and  his  father  went  to  see  him,  and 
starve,  would  he  think  that  mankind  ought  "John,  how  could  you  commit  such  ataJ 
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:ould  you    bring  my  gray   hairs  in  that  does  not  believe  in  a  certain  way  is 

r  to  the   grave?"    "Well,"  he   says,   hound  to   be   damned   forever,   and    that 

-,  I'll  tell  you.     I  got  this  bill,  and   there  is  only  one  way  to  be  saved  and  that 

ays  I  thought  it  was  bad,  and  some  is  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone;  and  they 

thought  it  was  good — and  one  day  would  not  allow  anybody  to  be  represented 

[  thought  it  was  good  I  passed  it."      there  that  did  not  believe  that,  and  they 

ant  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  would  not  allow  a  Unitarian  there,  and 

he  greatest  respect  for  Prof.  Swing,  would  not  have  allowed   Dr.  Ryder  there, 

want  him  to  tell  whether  the  109th  because  he  takes  away  from  the  Christian 

is   inspired.     I   want   him    to   tell  world   the   consolation    naturally    arising 

r   the   passages  I   shall   afterward  from  the  belief  in  hell.     Dr.  Ryder  is  mis- 

n   this  book  are  inspired.     That  is  taken.     All  the  orthodox  religion  of  the 

I    want.     Then    there   is    another  day  is  Calvinism.     It  believes  in  the  fall 

nan    here.     His   name  is  Herford.  of  man.     It    believes   in  the  atonement. 

ys  it  is  not  fair  to   apply  the  test  of  It   believes  in  the  eternity  of  hell,  and  it 

;o  the  Bible — I  don't  think  it  is  my-  believes  in  salvation  by  faith;  that  is  to 

He  says  that  although  Moses  upheld  say,  by  credulity. 

y,  that  he  improved  it.  They  were  That  is  what  they  believe,  and  he  is 
ite  as  bad  as-they'were  before,  and  mistaken,  and  I  want  to  tell  Dr.  Ryder 
n  justified  slavery  at  that  time.  Do  to-day,  if  there  is  a  God  and  He  wrote  the 
lieve  that  God  ever  turned  the  arms  Old  Testament,  there  is  a  hell.  The  God 
dren  into  chains  of  slavery  ?  Do  you  that  wrote  the  Old  Testament  will  have  a 
that  God  ever  said  to  a  man:  "You  hell.  And  I  want  to  tell  Dr.  Ryder 
have  your  wife  unless  you  will  be  a  another  thing,  that  the  Bible  teaches  an 
You  cannot  have  your  children  eternity  of  punishment.  I  want  to  tell 
you  will  lose  your  liberty;  and  un-  him  that  the  Bible  upholds  the  doctrine 
ou  are  willing  to  throw  them  from  of  hell.  I  want  to  tell  him  that  if  there 
heart  forever,  you  cannot  be  free."  is  no  hell,  somebody  ought  to  have  said  so, 
t  Mr.  Herford  to  just  state  whether  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  should  not  have 
ves  such  a  God.  Be  honor-bright  said:  "I  will  at  the  last  day  say:  'De^ 
it.  Don't  begin  to  talk  about  civili-  part  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
,  or  what  the  church  has  done  or  will  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' " 
ust  walk  right  up  to  the  rack  and  And  if  you,  Dr.  Ryder,  are  depending  for 
lether  yo\i  love  and  worship  a  God  salvation  on  the  God  that  wrote  the  Old 
stablished  slavery.  Honest!  And  Testament,  you  will  inevitably  be  eternally 
,nd  worship  a  God  that  would  allow  damned.  Then  there  is  another  gentleman, 
8  babe  to  be  torn  from  the  breast  of  and  he  a  rabbi,  a  Rabbi  Bien  or  Bean,  or 
>ther  and  sold  into  slavery.  Now,  whatever  his  name  is — and  he  comes  to 
fair,  Mr.  Herford,  I  want  you  to  the  defense  of  the  great  law-giver.  I  will 
le  ladies  in  your  congregation  that  not  answer  him,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  , 
elieve  in  a  God  that  allowed  women  He  has  taken  himself  outside  of  all  the 
given  ip  the  soldiers.  Tell  them  limits  of  a  gentleman;  he  has  taken  it  upon' 
and  then  if  you  say  it  was  not  the  himself  to  traduce  every  American  woman 
f  Moses,  then  don't  praise  Moses  any  in  language  the  beastliest  I  ever  read,  and' 
Don't  do  it.  Answer  these  ques-  any  man  who  says  that  the  American  wo- 
Then  here  is  another  gentleman,  men  are  not  just  as  good  women  as  any 
Lyder,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ryder;  and  God  can  make,  and  pick  his  mud  to-day — 
ys  that  Calvinism  is  rejected  by  a  is  an  unappreciative  barbarian.  I  want 
ity  of  Christendom.  He  is  mistaken,  to  remind  him  that  in  this  country  the 
is  what  they  call  an  Evangelical  Jews  were  first  admitted  to  the  privileges 
ice.  They  met  in  this  country  in  of  citizens;  that  in  this  country  they  were 
Dr  1876,  and  there  were  present  repre-  first  given  all  their  rights,  and  I  am  as  much 
ives  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  favor  of  their  having  their  rights  as  I 
e  world,  and  they  adopted  a  creed,  am  in  favor  of  "having  my  own.  But  when 
hat  creed  is  that  man  is  totally  de-  a  rabbi  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  traduce 
That  creed  is  that  there  is  an  the  women  and  men  of  this  country,  I 
d,  universal  hell,  and  that  every  man  jjronoun^e  him  a  vulgar  falsifier,  and  let 
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him  alone.  [Applause,  cries  of  "Good! 
Good!"] 

Strange,  that  nearly  every  man  that 
thought  himself  called  on  to  defend  the 
bible  was  one  who  did  not  believe  in  it 
himself.  Isn't  it  strange?  They  are  like 
some  suspected  people,  always  anxious  to 
show  their  marriage  certificate.  They 
want,  at  least,  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  are  not  as  bad  as  I  am. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  you  just  one  or 
two  things,  and  then  I  am  going  to  let 
you  go.  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  said  such 
awful  things  and  whether  I  have  got  any 
Scripture  to  stand  by  me.  I  will  only 
read  two  or  three  verses.  Does  the  Bible 
teach  man  to  enslave  his  brother?  If  it 
does,  it  is  not  the  word  of  God,  unless 
God  is  a  slaveholder.  (He  hear  read 
from  Scripture.)  Upon  the  limbs  of  un- 
born babes  this  fiendish  God  put  the  chains 
of  slavery.     I  hate  him.     [Applause.] 

Here  is  the  story  of  Jephthah.  He  went 
off  and  he  asked  the  Lord  to  let  him  whip 
some  people,  and  he  told  the  Lord  if  he 
would  Jet  him  whip  them,  he  would  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  the  first  thing  that  met 
him  on  his  return;  and  the  first  thing  that 
met  him  was  his  own  beautiful  daughter, 
and  he  sacrificed  her.  Is  there  a  sadder 
story  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  than 
that?  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  that 
would  sacrifice  his  own  daughter  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  a  God  that  i  would  receive 
that  sacrifice?  Now,  then,  they  come  to 
women  in  this  blessed  gospel,  and  let  us 
see  what  the  gospel  says  about  women. 
Then  you  ought  all  go  to  church,  girls,  next 
Sunday  and  hear  it.  "Let  the  women  all 
learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection;  suffer 
not  women  to  think  nor  usurp  authority 
over  man,  for  Adam  was  formed  first,  not 
Eve."  Don't  you  see?  "Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived 
jwas  in  the  transgression.  Notwithstanding 
ill  this  she  shall  be  saved  in  childbearing  if 
she  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holi- 
ness with  sobriety."    That  is  Mr.  Timothy. 

I  despise  this  wretched  doctrine.  Wher- 
ever the  sword  of  rebellion  is  drawn  in 
favor  of  right  I  am  a  rebel.  I  suppose 
Alexander,  Czar  of  .Russia,,  was  put  there 
by  the  order  of  God,  was  he  ?  I  am  sorry 
he  ^as  not  removed  by  the  Nihilist  who 
shot  at  him  the  other  day.  I  tell  you  in 
a  country  like  that,  where  there  are  hun- 


dreds of  girls  not  yet  16   years  of 
prisoners   in    Siberia    simply    for    gij 
their    ideas   about    liberty,    and   we 
graphed    to   that    country    conjrratula 
that    wretch   that  he  wasn't  killed! 
heart  goes  iuto  the  prison,  my  heart 
with  the  poor  girl  working  as  a  mini 
the   mines,    crawling    on    her   handsf 
knees  getting  the  precious  ore  out  o\ 
mines,  and   my  sympathies  go  witffl 
and  my  sympathies  cluster  around  the  1 
of  the  dagger. 

I  said  that  the  Bible  upheld  tyra 
Let  me  read  you  a  little:  "Let  every! 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powersT 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  by 
George  the  Third  was  king  by  the 
of  God,  and  when  our  fathers  rose  ij 
bellion,  according  to  .this  doctrine,] 
rose  against  the  power  of  God;  and  if M 
did  they  were  successful.  And  so  ivT 
on  telling  of  all  the  cities  that 
destroyed,  and  of  all  the  great-hea 
men,  that  they  dashed  their  brains  '\ 
and  all  the  little  babes  and  all  the 
women  that  they  killed  and  plunder* 
all  in  the  name  of  a  most  merciful 
Well,  think  of  it!  The  Old  Testameij 
filled  with  anathemas,  and  with  cut, 
and  with  words  of  revenge,  and  jealou 
and  hatred  and  meanness  and  brutal 
Have  I  read  enough  to  show  that  wl 
said  is  so?  I  think  I  have.  I  wish 
time  to  read  to  you  further  of  what 
dear  old  fathers  of  the  church  said  at 
women.  [Cries  of  "Go  on;  go  on."]  Col 
Ingersoll  then  read  several  passages  il 
rativeofhis  subject  and  proceeded: 
you  women  are  more  prudent  than  mei 
more  truthful  than  men,  are  more  fahf 
than  men — ten  times   as  faithful  asi 

And  these  men  thought -women  nc 
to  be  held  as  pure  in  the    sight  of  Gc 
man,  1  never   saw  a  man  that   pretej 
that  he  didn't  love  a  woman;  that  preteij 
that  he  loved   God  better  than  he 
woman,  that  he  didn't  look  hateful  tol 
hateful  and   unclean.     I  am  a  believi 
absolute  equality.     I    am   a    believe} 
absolute   liberty  between  man  and 
I    believe   in   liberty,    and    1    say, 
Liberty,  float  not  forever  in  the  far  horn 
remain   not  forever  in   the  dream   of] 
enthusiast,  the  philanthropist  and  poetfl 
come  and  make  thy  home  among  the  c| 
ren  of  men!" 
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ies    and    Gentlemen  :     In    the    first 

allow  me  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks 

clergy  of  this  city.  I  feel  that  I  am 
y  indebted  to  them  for  this  magnificent 
ice.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  it 
F,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
nce  in  the  church  of  to-day,  but  when 
y-four  clergymen,  three  of  whom,  I  be- 
are  bishops,  act  as  my  advance  agents, 
at  expecting  any  remuneration,  or  re- 
in this  world,  I  must  admit  that  per- 

was  mistaken  on  the  question  of  in- 
nce.  And  I  will  say,  further,  that 
t  those  men  I  have  not  the  slightest 
j  in  the  world;  every  man  is  the  pro- 
)f  his  own  surroundings;  he  is  the  pro- 
>f  every  circumstance  that  has  ever 
d  him;  he  is  the  product  to  a  certain 
5,  of  the  religion  and  creed  of  his  day, 
hen  men  show  the  slightest  intolerance 
ne  the  creed,  I  blame  the  religion,  I 

the  superstition  that  forced  them  to 

I  do  not  blame  those  men. 
w  me  to  say,  further,  that  this  world 
,  in  my  judgment,  yet  perfect.    I  am 

in  a  very  feeble  way,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
ill  endeavoring,  according  to  my  idea, 
ke  this  world  just  a  little  better;  to  give 
e  more  liberty  to  men,  a  little  more 
T  to  wom3n.  I  believe  in  the  govern- 
of  kindness;  I  believe  in  truth,  in  in- 
ation,  in  free  thought.  I  do  not  be- 
hat  the  hand  of  want  will  be  eternally 
led  in  the  world;  I  do  not  believe  that 
ison  will  forever  scar  the  ground;  I  do 
lieve  that  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
orever  curse  the  earth;  I  do  not  believe 

will  always  be  true  that  the  men  who 
1  most  work  will  have  the  least  to  wear 
lie  least  to  eat.  I  do  believe  that  the 
will  come  when  liberty  and  morality 
ustice,  like  the  rings  of  Saturn,  will 
ind  the  world;  that  the  world  will  be 

and  every  true  man  and  every  free 

» ill  do  what  he  can  to  hasten  the  com- 

the  religion  of  human  advancement. 

iderstand  that  for  the  thousands  and 

ands  of  years  that  have  gone  by,  all 


questions  have  been  settled  by  religion.  1 
understand  that  during  all  this  time  the  peo- 
,  pie  have  gotten  their  information  from  the 
sacerdotal  class — from  priests.  I  know  that 
when  India  was  supreme  they  worshipped, 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  and  that  when  Rome 
held  in  its  hand  the  red  sword  of  war  they 
worshipped  Jove,  and  I  know  now  that  our 
religion  has  swept  to  the  top.  Any  man 
living  in  India  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
years  ago  would  have  said,  this  is  the  only 
true  religion.  Why?  Because  here  is  the 
only  true  civilization.  A  man  afterward 
living  in  Egypt  would  have  said,  this  is  the 
only  true  religion,  because  we  have  the  best 
civilization;  a  Greek  in  Athens  would  have 
said  this  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  a  Ro- 
man would  have  said,  we  have  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  now  those  religions  all  having  died, 
although  they  were  all  true  religions,  we 
say  ours  is  the  only  religion,  because  we  are 
the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 
There  will  come  other  nations;  there  will 
come  other  religions.  Man  has  made  every 
religion  in  this  world,  in  my  judgment,  and 
the  religion,  has  been  good  or  bad  according 
as  the  men  who  made  it  were  good  or  bad. 
If  they  were  savages  and  barbarians.,  they 
made  a  God  like  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews;  if 
they  were  civilized,  if  they  were  kind  and 
tender,  they  filled  the  heavens  with  kindness 
and  love.  Every  man  makes  his  own  God. 
Show  me  the  God  a  man  worships,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  Every 
one  makes  his  own  God,  every  ODe  worships 
his  own  God;  and  if  you  are  a  civilized  man 
you  will  have  a  civilized  God,  and  we  have 
been  civilizing  ours  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years.  He  is  getting  better  every 
day. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  to-night  just  exactly 
what  I  think.  <■  The  other  lecture  I  delivered 
here  was  my  conservative  lecture;  this  is  my 
radical  one!  We  even  hear  it  suggested  that 
our  religion,  our  Bible,  has  given  us  all  we 
have  of  prosperity  and  greatness  and  gran- 
deur. I  deny  it!  We  have  beeome  civilized 
in  sDite  of  it,  and  I  will  show  you  to-night; 
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that  the  obstruction  that  every  6cience  has 
had  is  what  We  have  been  pleased  to  call  our 
religion—- or  superstition.  I  hud  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  once — a^d  these  gentle- 
men are  always  mistaking  something  that 
goes  along  with  a  thing  for  the  cause  of  the 
thing— and  he  stated  to  me  that  his  particular 
religion  was  the  cause  of  all  advancement. 
I  said  to  him:  "No,  sir;  the  causes  of  all 
advancement,  in  my  judgment,  are  plug  hats 
and  suspenders."  And  I  said  to  him:  You 
go  to  Turkey, where  they  are  semi-barbarians, 
and  you  wen't  find  a  pair  of  suspenders  or  a 
plug  hat  in  all  that  country;  you  go  to  Russia, 
and  you  will  find  now  and  then  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg;  you  go 
:*n  down  till  you  strike  Austria,  and  black 
iiats  begin;  then  you  go  on  to  Paris,  Berlin 
and  New  York,  and  you  will  find  everybody 
wears  suspenders  arid  everybody  wears  black 
hats.  Wherever  you  find  education  and 
music  there  you  will  find  black  Hats  and 
suspenders."  He  said  that  any  man  who 
said  to  him  that  plug  hats  and  suspenders 
had  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  Bible 
and  religion  he  would  not  talk  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  controlled  to- 
day by  men  who  do  not  exist.  "We  are  con- 
trolled to-day  by  phenomena  that  never  did 
exist.  We  are  controlled  by  ghosts  and  dead 
men,  and  in  the  grasp  of  death  is  a  scepter 
that  controls  the  living  present.  I  propose 
that  we  shall  govern  ourselves!  I  propose 
that  we  shall  let  the  past  go,  and  let  the  dead 
past  bury  the  dead  past.  I  believe  the  Ame- 
rican people  have  brains  enough,  and  nerve 
enough,  and  courage  enough,  to  control  and 
govern  themselves,  without  any  assistance 
from  dust  or  ghosts.  That  is  my  docf  ine, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  while  I  live 
to  increase  that  feeling  of  independence  and 
manhood  in  the  American  people.  We  can 
control  ourselves.  I  believe  in  the  gospel  of 
this  world;  I  believe  in  happiness  right  hero; 
I  do  not  believe  in  drinking  sk'ru  milk  all  my 
life  with  the  expectation  of  batter  beyon^ 
the  clouds.  I  believe  in  the  gospel,  I  say,  in 
this  world.  This  is  a  mighty  good  world. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  people  in  this  world. 
There  is  lots  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and, 
I  say,  let  us,  in  everyway  we  can,  increase  it. 
I  envy  every  man  who  is  content  with  his  lot, 
whether  he  is  poor  or  whether  he  is  rich.  I 
tell  you,  the  man  that  tries  to  make  somebody 
else  happy,  and  who  owns  his  own  soul,  no- 


body having  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  u| 
his  manhood  or  liberty- this  world  is  a  pi 
ty  good  world  for  such  a  man.  I  do  not  ca 
I  am  going  to  say  my  say,  whether  I  m^ 
money  or  grow  poor;  no  matter  whether  I  j 
high  office  or  walk  along  the  dusty  highvi 
of  the  common.  I  am  going  to  say  my  d 
and  I  had  rather  be  a  farmer  and  live  onfd 
acres  of  land — live  in  a  log  cabin  that  I  b{ 
myself,  and  have  a  little  grassy  path  go] 
down  to  the  spring,  so  that  I  can  go  th< 
and  hear  the  waters  gurgling,  and  know  tt 
it  is  coming  out  from  the  lips  of  the  can 
like  a  poem,  whispering  to  the  white  pebq 
—  I  would  rather  live  there,  and  have  so] 
hollyhocks  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
the  larks  singing  and  swinging  in  the  trd 
and  some  lattice  over  the  window,  so  tl 
the  sunlight  can  fall  checkered  on  the  b| 
in  the  cradle  —  I  had  rather  live  there, 
have  the  freedom  of  my  own  brain ;  I  h 
rather  do  that  than  live  in  a  palace  of  g(^ 
and  crawl,  a  slimy  hypocrite,  through 
world.  Superstition  has  done  enough  ha: 
already;  every  religion,  nearly,  suspei 
everything  that  is  pleasant,  everything  tj 
is  joyous,  and  they  always  have  a  noli 
that  God  feels  best  when  we  feel  woj 
They  have  changed  the  Andromeda  of 
to  the  cold  rock  of  ignorance  and  fear,  th 
to  be  devoured  by  the  drag^u  of  superstiti 
Church  and  State  are  two  vultures  thath 
fed  upon  the  heart  of  chained  Promethe 
I  say,  letthe  human  race  have  a  chance; 
every  man  think  for  himself  and  cypress  t 
thought.  There  is  no  wrath  in  the  sera 
heavens;  there  is  no  scowl  in  the  blue  of 
sky.  Upon  the  throne  of  the  universe 
ranny  does  not  sit  as  a  king. 

The  speaker  here  took  from  his  pockej 
pair  of  spectacles,  and  adjusted  them,  sayir 
lam  sorry  to  admit  it;  I  have  got  to  coj 
to  it.  I  hate  to  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacf 
but  the  other  day,  as  I  was  putting  them 
a  thought  struck  me.  I  see  progress  in  thi 
To  progress  is  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
nature,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  o 
stacle  of  the  loss  of  sight  man  invenf 
spectacles.  Spectacles  led  men  to 
telescope,  with  which  he  read  all  the  sta^ 
heavens;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  failu 
of  sight  we  wouldn't  have  seen  a  miliioq 
part  that  we  have.  In  the  first  place, 
owe  nothing  but  truth  to  the  dead,  la 
going  to  tell  the  truth  about  them.    Thel 
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ree  theories  by  which  men  account  for  compelled,  with  clenched  hands,  the  very 
momeua — tor  everything  that  happens:  rucks  to  give  up  the  secret  of  existence?  Do 
the  supernatural.  Iu  the  olden  time,  you  know  what  force  is?  Can  you  account  for 
hiug  that  happened  some  deity  pro-  molecular  action?  Are  you  familiar  with 
|  some  spirit,  somj  devil,  some  hob-  chemistry?  Can  you  account  for  the  loves 
,  SJtne  dryad,  some  fairy,  some  spook,  and  the  hatreds  of  the  atoms?  Is  there  not 
bing  except  nature.  First,  then,  the  something  in  matter  that  forever  eludes  you? 
atural;  and  a  barbarian,  looking  at  the  Can  you  tell  what  niau^r  really  is?  Before 
mysterious  sea,  wandering  through  the  you  cry  materialism,  you  had  better  find 
>  of  the  forest,  encountering  the  wild  what  matter  is.  Can  you  tell  of  anything 
.troubled  by  strange  dreams,  accounted  without  a  material  basis?  Is  it  possible  to 
erything  by  the  action  of  spirits,  good  imagine  the  annihilation  of  a  single  atom? ' 
d.  Second,  the  supernatural  and  natu-  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  conceive  of  the  crea- 
Taere  is  where  the  religious  world  is  tion   of  a   single   atom?    Cm   you    have  a 

-a  mingling  of  the  supernatural  and  thought  that  is  not  suggested  to  you  by  what 
.1,  the  idea  being  taat  God  created  the  you  call  matter?  Did  any  man  or  woman  or 
and  imposed  upon  men  certain  laws,  child  ever  have  a  solitary  thought,  dream  or 
eo.  let  them  run,  and  if  they  ever  go!  conception,  that  was  not  suggested  to  them 
ly  trouble  then  he  would  do  a  miracle,  by  something  they  had  seen  in  nature?  Can 
ccomplish  any  good  that  he  desired  to  you  conceive 'of  anyth'^g  the  different  parts 
Surd — and  that  is  the  grind  theory —  of  which  have  been  suggested  to  you  by 
atural.  Between  these  theories  there  nature?  "You  can  conceive  of  an  animal 
:en  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  a  con-  with  the  hoofs  of  a  bison,  with  the  pouch  of 
In  this  great  war  nearly  all  the  soldiers  a  kangaroo,  with  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  with 
een. in  the  ranks  of  the  supernatural,  the  tail  of  a  lion,  with  the  scales  of  a  fi3h, 
:lievers  in  the  supernatural  insist  that  with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  yet  every  part 
r  is  controlled  and  directed  entirely  by  of  this  impossible  monster  has  been  suggested 
s  from  without.  The  naturalists  main-  to  you  bj"  nature.  You  say  time,  therefore 
lat  nature  acts  from  within;  that  nature  you  can  think  eternity.  You  say  pain,  there- 
acted  upon;  that  the  universe  is  all  fore  you  can  think  hell.  You  sny  strength, 
s;    that  n  iture,  with  infinite  arms,  em-   therefore  you  can  think  omnipotence.    You 

everything  that  exists,  and  that  the   say  wisdjm,  theref.rj  you  can  think  infinite 

sed  powers  beyond  the  limits  of  the   wisdom.      Everything    you    fe;,    everything 

ially   real    are    simply  ghosts.  you  can  dream  of  or  think  of  has  been  sug- 

say,  ah!   this  is  materialism!    this  is  gested  to  you  by  your  surroundings,  by  na- 

octriae  of  matter?    Waat  is  matter?    I  ture.    Man  cannot  rise  above  nature;  below 

handful  of  earth  in  my  hands,  an  J  into   nature  man  cannot  fall. 

last  I  put^seeds,  and  arrows  from  the  Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  creation  of  a 
1  quiver  of  the  sun  smite  it,  and  the  single  atom.  Can  any  one  here  imagine  the 
grow  and  bud  and  blossom,  and  fill  the  creation  out  of  nothing  of  one  atom?  Can 
ith  perfume  in  my  sight.  Do  you  any  one  here  imagine  the  destruction  of  one 
stand  that?  Do  you  understand  hoW  atom?  Can  you  imag'.ne  an  atom  being 
ust  and  these  seeds  and  that  light  changed  to  nothing?  Can  you  imagine  noth- 
»his  moisture  produced  that  bud  and  ing  being  changed  to  an  atom?  There  is  nott 
fljwer    and    that    perfume?      Do    you   a  solitary  person  here  with  an  imagination 

md  that  any  better  than  you  do  the  strong  enough  to  think  either  of  the  creation 
ction  of  thought?  Do  you  understand  of  an  atom  or  of  the  annihilation  of  an  atom, 
aay  batter  than  you  do  a  dream  ?  Matter  and  the  universe  are  the  same  yes- 
>u  understand  that  any  better  than  terday,  to-day  and  forever.  There  is  just  as 
o  the  thoughts  of  love   that  you  see  much  matter  in  the  universe  to-day  as  there 

eyes  of  the  one  you  adore?  Can  ever  was,  and  as  there  ever  will  be;  there  is 
cplain  it?  Can  you  tell  what  matter  is9  just  as  much  force  and  iust  as  much  energy 
ym  the  slightest  conception?  Yet  you  as  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  be;  but  it  is  con- 
ibout  matter  as  though  you  were  ac-  tinually  taking  different  shapes  -and  forms« 
ted  with  its  origin;  as  though  you  had  one  day  it  is  a  man,  another  day  it  is  animal, 
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another  day  it  is  earth,  another  day  it  is 
metal,  another  day  it  is  gas,  it  gains  nothing 
and  it  lo;es  nothing.  Our  fathers  denounced 
materialism  and  accounted  for  all  phenomena 
how?  By  the  eaprice  of  gods  and  ('.evils. 
For  thousands  of  years  it  was  believed  that 
ghosts,  good  ghosts,  bad  ghosts,  benevolent 
and  malevolent,  in  some  mysterious  way 
produced  all  phenomena;  that  disease  and 
health,  happiness  and  misery,  fortune  and 
misfortune,  peace  and  war,  life  and  death, 
success  and  failure,  were  but  arrows  shot  by 
those  ghosts  or  shadowy  phantoms,  to  re- 
ward or  punish  mankind;  that  they  were 
displeased  or  pleased  by  our  actions,  that 
they  blessed  the  earth  with  harvest  or  cursed 
%  with  famine;  that  they  fed  or  starved  the 
children  of  men;  that  they  crowned  or  un- 
crowned kings;  that  they  controlled  war; 
that  they  gave  prosperous  voya*ges,  allowing 
the  brave  mariner  to  meet  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren inside  the  harbor  bar,  or  strewed  the 
sad  shore  with  wrecks  of  ships  and  the  bod- 
ies of  men.  Formerly  these  ghosts  were  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  innumerable.  Earth,  air 
and  water  were  filled  with  these  phantoms, 
but  in  modern  times  they  have  greatly  de- 
creased in  number,  because  the  second  pro- 
position that  I  stated,  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural,  has  generally  been  adopted,  but 
the  remaining  ghosts  are  supposed  to  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  of  yore. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  object  of 
every  religion  ever  made  by  man  has  been  to 
get  on  the  good  side  of'supposed  powers; 
has  been  to  petition  the  gods  to  stop  the 
earthquakes,  to  stop  famine,  to  stop  pesti- 
lence. It  has  always  been  something  that 
man  should  do  to  prevent  being  punished  by 
the  powers  of  the  air  or  to  get  from  them 
some  favors.  It  has  always  been  believed 
that  these  ghosts  could  in  some  way  be  ap- 
peased; that  they  could  be  bettered  by  sac- 
rifices, by  prayer,  by  fasting,  by  the  building 
of  temples  and  cathedrals,  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  men  and  beasts,  by  forms,  by  cere- 
monies, by  kneelings,  by  prostrations  and 
flagellations,  by  living  alone  in  the  wild  des- 
ert, by  the  practice  of  celibacy,  by  inventing 
instruments  of  torture,  by  destroying  men, 
women  and  children,  by  covering  the  earth 
with  dungeons,  by  burning,  unbelievers  and 
by  putting  chains  upon  the  thoughts  and 
manacles  upon  the  lips  of  men,  by  believing 
M»<©gs  without  evidence,  by  believing  things 


me 


against  evidence,  by  disbelieving  and  del 
ing  demonstrations,  by  despising  facts, 
hating  reason,  by  discouraging  investigatj 
by"  making  an  idiot  of  yourself — all 
have  been  done  to  appease  the  winged 
sters  of  the  air. 

In  the  history  of  our  poor  world  no '. 
ror  has  been  omitted,  no  infamy  has 
left  undone  by  believers  in  ghosts,  and 
the  shadows  were   born  of  cowardice 
malignity;  they  were  painted  by  the  pd 
of  fear  upon  the  canvas  of  ignorance  by  ] 
artist  called  Superstition.    From  these  gl 
our  fathers  received  their  information.    Tt 
ghosts  were  the  schoolmasters  of  our  am 
ors.    They  were  the  scientists,  the  phi 
phers,  the  geologists,  the  legislators,  th< 
tronomers,  the   physicians,   the    metapl 
cians  and  historians  of  the  past. 

Let  me  give  you  my  definition  of 
physics,  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of 
unknown,  the  science  of  guessing.  M 
physics  is  where  two  fools  get  together,] 
each  one  admits  that  neither  can  prove, 
both  say,  "hence  we  infer."  That  isj 
science  of  metaphysics.  For  this  these  gli 
were  supposed  to  have  the  only  experu 
and  real  knowledge;  they  inspired  mei 
write  books,  and  the  books  were  sacred. 
facts  were  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  U 
books,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facls,J 
especially  for  the  discoverers  of  these  fji 
It  was  then  and  still  is  believed  that  t! 
sacred  books  arc  the  basis  of  the  idea  of 
mortality,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  that  tl 
books  were  inspired  is  to  renounce  thej 
of  immortal  life.  I  deny  it!  Men  exil 
before  books;  and  all  the  books  that \ 
ever  written  were  written,  in  my  judgr 
by  men;  and  the  idea  of  immortality  wal 
born  of  a  book,  but  was  born  of  the  maaj 
wrote  the  book.  The  idea  of  immortai 
like  the  great  sea,  has  ebbed  and  flow< 
the  human  heart,  beating  its  countless  wl 
of  hope  and  joy  against  the  shores  of  ,fl 
and  was  not  born  of  any  book,  nor  ol 
religion,  nor  of  any  creed;  it  was  borj 
human  affection,  and  it  will  continue  tol 
and  flow  beneath  the  clouds  and  mist! 
doubt  and  darkness  a3  long  as  love  kissea 
lips  of  death.  It  is  the  rainbow  of  h 
shining  upon  the  tears  of  grief.  "We  k 
therefore  we  wish  to  live,  and  the  found! 
of  the  idea  of  immortality  is  human  affeJ 
and  human  love,  and  I  have  a  thousand  til 


onfidence  in  the  affections  of  the  human 
in  the  deep  and  splendid  feelings  of 
man  soul  than  I  have  in  any  book  that 
as  or  ever  can  be  written  by  mortal 
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of  darkness.  To  accomplish  this  infamous 
purpose,  to  drive  the  love  of  truth  from  the 
human  heart;  to  prevent  the  advancement  oj 
mankind;  to  shut  out  from  the  world  every 
ray  of  intellectual  light;  to  pollute  every 
mind  with  superstition,  the  power  of  kings, 
the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  priests,  and  the 
wealth  of  nations  were  used. 

In  order  to  show,  you  the  information  we 
got  from  the  ghosts,  and  the  condition  of  the 
world  when  the  ghosts  were  the  kings,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  this:  During  these 
years  of  persecution,  ignorance,  superstition 
and  slavery,  nearly  all  the  people,  the  kings,. 
lawyers  and  doctors,  learned  and  unlearned, 
believed  in  that  frightful  production  of  igno- 
rance, of  fear  and  faith,  called  witchciaft. 
Witchcraft  to-day  is  religion  carried  out. 
They  believed  that  man  was  the  sport  and 
prey  of  devils;  that  the  very  air  was  thick 
with  these  enemies  of  man,   and,  with  few 


the  books  written  by  those  ghosts 

ve  at  least  ascertained  that  they  knew 

g  whatever  of  the  world  in  which  we 

Did  they  know   anything  about   any 

Upon  every  point  where  contradic- 

possible,  the  ghosts  have  been  con- 
ted.  By  these  ghosts,  by  these  citizens 
air,  by  this  aristocracy  of  the  clouds 
airs  of  government  were  administered; 
hority  to  govern  came  from  them.  The 
ors,  kings  and  potentates,  every  one  of 
had  the  divine  petroleum  poured  upon 
ad,  the  kerosene  of  authority. 

emperors,  king  and  potentates  had 
unications  from  the  phantoms.  Man 
ot  considered  as  the  source  of  power; 
el  against  the  king  was  to  rebel  against  exceptions,  this  hideous  belief  was  universal. 


hosts,  and  nothing  less  than  the  blood 

offenders  could  appease  the  invisible 

oms;  and  by  the  authority  of  the  ghosts 

was  crushed  and  slayed  and  plundered. 

toiled  wearily  in  the  sun  and  storm 

few  favorites  of  the  ghosts  might  live 

eness,  and  many  lived  in  huts  and  caves 

ens  that  the  few  might  dwell  in  palaces, 

nany  clothed  themselves  with  rags  that 

might  robe  themselves  in  purple  and 

and  many  crept  and  cringed  and  crawled 

few  might  tread  upon  their  necks  with 

f  iron.    From  the  ghosts  men  received 

mly  authority  but  information.    They 

is  the  form  of  the  earth;  they  informed 

at  eclipses  were  caused  by  the  sins  of 

especially  the  failure  to  pay   tithes; 

he  universe  was  made  in  six  days;  that 

g  at  the  sky  with  a  telescope  was  dan- 


Under  these  conditions  progress  was  almost 
impossible.    Fear  paralyzed  the  brain. 

Progress  is  born  of  courage.  Fear  be- 
lieves, courage  doubts.  Fear  falls  upon  the 
earth  and  prays;  courage  stands  erect  and 
thinks.  Fear  retreats;  courage  advances. 
Fear  is  barbarism,  courage  is  civilization. 
Fear  believes  in  witchcraft;  courage  in  sci- 
ence and  in  eternal  law.  The  facts  upon 
which  this  terrible  belief  rested  were  proved 
over  and  over  again  in  nearly  every  court  in 
Europe.  Thousands  confessed  themselve? 
guilty,  admitted  they  had  sold  themselves  to 
the  devil.  They  gave  the  particulars  of  the 
sale;  told  what  they  said  and  what  the  devil 
replied.  They  confessed  themselves  guilt*" 
when  they  knew  that  confession  was  death; 
knew  that  their  property  would  be  confis- 
cated and  their  children  left  to  beg  their 


is;  that  trying  to  be  wi'se  beyond  what  bread.  This  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history^ 
had  written  was  born  of  a  rebellious  °Qe  of  the  strangest  contradictions  of  the 
rreverent  spirit;  they  told  us  there  was  human  mind.  Without  doubt  they  really 
irtue  like  belief;  no  crime  like  doubt,  believed  themselves  guilty, 
nvestigation  was  simply  impudence,  and  In  the  first  place,  they  believed  in  witch- 
mnishment  therefore  violent  torment ;  craft  as  a  fact,  and  when  charged  with  it,  they 
not  only  told  us  all  about  this  world  but  became  insane.    They  had  read  the  account 

of  the  witch  of  Endor  calling  up  the  dead 
body  of  Samuel.  He  is  an  old  man;  he  has 
his  mantle  on.  They  had  read  the  accouni 
of  Saul  stooping  to  the  earth  and  conversing 


two  others,   and  if   their   statements 
the  other  two  are  as  true  as  they  were 
it  this,  no  one  can  estimate  the  valu'?  of 
information. 


>r  countless  ages  the  world  was  governed  with  the  spirit  that  had  been  called  from  tne 


hosts,  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  change 
eagle  of  the  human  intellect  into  a  bat 


region  of  space  by  a  witch.    They  had  read 
a  command  from  the  Almighty,    "Thou  shah 
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not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,**  and  they  believed  and  searched  tor  wuat  they  were  pleuse( 
the  world  was  full  of  witches,  or  else  the  Al-  call  wilch-spots — tliat  is  to  say,  spots 
mighty  would  not  have  made  a  law  against  which  a  needle  could  be  thrust  without  giv 
them.  They  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  pain;  they  reported  to  the  Court  that  such  sj 
when  they  were  charged  with  it,  they  prob-  were  found.  She  denied  that  she  had 
ably  became  insane,  and  in  their  insanity  changed  herself  into  a  fox.  On  the  reporj 
they  confessed  their  guilt.  They  found  the  committee  she  was  found  guilty,  and' 
themselves  abhorred  and  deserted,  charged  was  actually  executed  by  our  Puritan  f  athi 
with  a  crime  they  could  not  disprove.  Like  the  gentlemen  who  braved  the  danger  of| 
a  man  in  quicksand,  every  effort  only  sunk  deep  for  the  sake  of  worshiping  God  and 
them  deeper.  Caught  in  this  frightful  web,  secuting  their  fellow  men.  I  belong  tot] 
at  the  mercy  of  the  devotees  of  superstition,  blood,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  say  all 
hope  fled  and  nothing  remained  but  the  in-  them,  and  that  which  rises  like  a  white  si 
sanity  of  confession.  to  their  eternal  honor,  is  that  they  wei 

The  whole  world  appeared  insane.    In  the  favor  of  education, 
time  of    James  I,  a  man  was   burned  for      A  man  was  attacked  by  a  wolf ;  he  defer 
causing  a  storm  at  sea,  with  the  intention  of  himself  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  on 
drowning  one  of  the  royal  family;  but  I  do  the  animal's  paws,  and  the  wolf  ran  awaji 
not  think  it  would  have  been  much  of  a  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  carried  it  home ;  th 
crime  if  he  had  been  really  guilty.    How  he  found  his  wife  with  one  of  her  hands  go 
could  he  disprove  it?    How  could  he  show   and  he  took  that  paw  from  his  pocket  and! 
that  be  did  not  cause  a  storm  at  sea?    Ail  it  upon  her  arm,  and  it  assumed  the  app 
storms  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  in-  ance  of  a  human  hand,  and  he  charged} 
spired  by  the  devil ;  the  people  believed  that  wife  with  being  a  witch.    She  was  tricdt 
all  storms  were  caused  by  him,  or  by  persons  confessed  her  guilt,  and  she  was  hung  j 
whom  he  assisted     I  implore  you  to  remem-  her  body  was  burned!  My!  is  it  possible?  J 
•er  that  the  men  who  believed  these  things  not  somebody  say  something  against  such 
wrote  our  creeds  and  our  confessions  of  faith,  infamous  proceeding?    Yes,  they  did!    Tl 
and  it  is  by  their  dust  that  I  am  asked  to  was  a  Young  Men's  Association  who  invi 
kneel  and  pay  implicit  homage,  instead  of  a  man  to  come  and  give  his  ideas  upon 
investigating;  and  I  implore  you  to  recollect  subject, 
that  they  wrote  our  creeds.  He  denounced  it.  Hesaid  it  was  outrage< 

A  woman  was  tried  and  convicted  before  that  it  was  nonsensical,  that  it  was  inf am< 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest  judges  and  the  moment  he  went  away  the  youngi 
and  lawyers  oi  England,  for  having  caused  met  and  passed  a  resolution  that  he 
children  to  vomit  crooked  pins.  Think  of  deceived  them;  and  the  clergy  at  that  t 
that!  The  learned  judge  charged  the  intel-  protested  and  said,  of  course,  let  the 
igent  jury  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  think,  if  you  call  that  kind  of  stuff  thinki 
existence  of  witches,  that  it  was  established  But  there  was  one  man  belonging  to 
by  all  history  and  expressly  taught  by  the  Association  who  had  the  courage  to  stanc 
Bible.  The  woman  was  hung  and  her  body  the  truth. 
was  burned.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  declared  Whether  he  believed  in  what  the  spea 
that  to  give  up  witchcraft  was  to  throw  away  said  or  not,  he  had  that  manliness;  ai 
*he  sacred  scriptures.  John  Wesley,  too,  was  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  from  the : 
a  firm  believer  ir  ghosts,  and  insisted  upon  torn  of  my  heart  a  man.  1  have  no  ide^ 
their  existence  after  all  laws  upon  the  subject  agrees  with  me  except  in  this:  Whatever; 
iad  been  repealed  in  England,  and  I  beg  of  do,  do  it  like  a  man  and  be  honest  about ! 
you  to  remember  that  John  Wesley  was  the  People  were  burned  for  causing  frost 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  New  summer;  for  destroying  crops  with  hail;F 
England  a  woman  was  charged  with  being  a  causing  storms;  for  making  cows  go  dry; i 
witch  and  with  having  changed  herself  into  a  souring  beer;  for  putting  the  devil  in  emp 
fox;  while  in  that  condition  she  was  attacked  ings  so  that  they  would  not  rise.  The  life 
and  bitten  by  some  dogs,  and  a  committee  of  no  one  was  secure.  To  be  charged  was  to 
three  men  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  exa-  convicted.  Every  man  was  at  the  mercy 
in'ae  this  woman.  They  removed  her  clothing,  every  other.    This  infamous  belief  was 
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r  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that, 
>ress  a  doubt  as  to  its  existence  was  to 
ispected  yourself.  They  believed  that 
ils  were  often  taken  possession  of  by 
,  and  they  believed  that  the  killing  of 
nimal  would  destroy  the  devil.  They 
utely  tried,  convicted  and  executed  dumb 

Vail,  in  1470,  a  rooster  was  tried  upon 
harge  of  having  laid  an  rgg,  and  the 
f  said  they  had  no  doubt  of  it.  Rooster 
were  used  only  in  making  witch-oint- 
This  everybody  knew.  The  rooster 
;onvicted,  and  with  all  due  solemnity, 
is  burned  in  the  public  square. 

hog  and  six  pigs  were  tried  for  having 
i  and  partially  eaten  a  child.  The  hog 
sonvicted,  but  the  pigs,  on  account  of 
extreme  youth,  were  acquitted, 
late  as  1740,  a  cow,  charged  with  being 
ssed  of  a  devil,  was  tried  and  was  con- 
They  used  to  exorcise  rats,  snakes 
ermin;  they  used  to  go  through  the  al- 
nd  streets  and  fields  and  warn  them  to 

within  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
y  did  not  leave,  they  threatened  them 
jertain  pains  and  penalties  which  they 
eded  to  recount. 

let  us  be  careful  how  we  laugh  about 
things;  let  us  not  pride  ourselves  too 
on  the  progress  of  our  age.  We  must 
>rget  that  some  of  our  people  are  yet  in 
ame  intelligent  business.  Only  a  little 
ago  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  appoint- 
lay  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  see  if  the 
could  not  be  induced  to  kill  the  grass- 
es— or  send  them  into  seme  other  State. 
)ut  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
he  excitement  in  regard  to  witchcraft, 
*ope  Innocent  the  Eighth  issued  a  bull 
ing  the  inquisitors  to  be  vigilant  in 
ling  out  and  punishing  all  guilty  of  this 
.  Forms  for  the  crkne  were  regularly 
I.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
h  was  busy  in  punishing  the  impossible 

of  witchcraft  by  burning,  hanging,  and 
ing  men,  women  and  little  children 
testants  were  as  active  as  Catholics, 
in  Geneva  five  hundred  witches  were 
:d  at  the  stake  in  three  months,  and  one 
and  were  executed  m  one  year  in  the 
se  of  Couro  ;  at  least  one  hundred 
and  victims  suffered  in  Germany,  the 
xecution  being  in  Galesburgh,  and  tak- 
lace  in  1794,  and  the  last  »o  Switzerland, 


1780.  In  England  statutes  were  passed  from 
Henry  VI  to  James  1,  defining  the  crime 
and  punishment,  and  the  last  act  passed  in 
the  British  Parliament  was  when  Lord  Bacon 
was  a  member  of  the  house, 

In  1716  Mrs.  Hicks  and  daughter,  nine 
years  of  age,  were  hung  for  selling  their  sculs 
to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm  at  sea  by 
pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a 
lather  of  soap.  In  England  it  has  been  es- 
timated  that  at  least  30,Q00  were  hung  or 
burned  The  last  victim  executed  in  Scot- 
land was  1722.  She  was  an  innocent  old 
woman  who  had  so  little  idea  of  her  condi- 
tion, that  she  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  fire 
destined  to  consume  her  to  ashes.  She  had 
a  daughter,  lame  in  her  hands,  a  circumstance 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  witch 
had  been  used  to  transfer  her  daughter  into 
a  pony  and  get  her  shod  by  the  devil!  Intelli- 
gent ancestors! 

In  1G92  nineteen  perrons  were  executed  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft It  was  thought  in  those  days  that  men 
and  women  made  contracts  with  the  devil, 
and  those  contracts  were  confirmed  at  a 
meeting  of  witches  and  ghosts,  over  which 
the  devil  presided;  these  contracts  iu  some 
cases  were  for  a  few  years,  others  for  life. 
General  assemblages  of  witches  were  held 
once  a  year  To  these  they  rode  from  great 
distances  on  brooms  and  dogs,  and  there  they 
did  homage  to  the  prince  of  hell  and  offered 
him  sacrifices, 

In  18C6  the  populace  of  Holland  plunged 
into  the  sea  a  woman  reputed  to  be  a  sorce- 
ress, and  as  the  miserable  woman  persisted 
in  rising  to  the  surface,  she  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  was  beaten  to  death.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  devil  could  transform  people 
into  any  shape  he  pleased,  and  whoever  de- 
nounced this  idea  was  denounced  as  an  In- 
fidel; that  the  believers  in  witchcraft  ap- 
pealed to  the  devil;  that  with  the  devil  were 
associated  ir  mmerable  spirits,  who  ranged 
over  the  world  endeavoring  to  torment  man- 
kind; that  these  spi:its  possessed  a  power 
and  wisdom  transcending  the  limits  of  humaL 
faculties.  They  believed  the  devil  could 
carry  persons  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  few 
seconds;  they  believed  this  because  they 
knew  that  Christ  had  been  carried  by  tne 
devil,  in  the  same  manner,  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  placed  upon  a  pinnacle.    Accord 
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tng  to  their  account,  the  prince  of  the  air  had  sician.     It  was  found  that  a  certain  kind] 

absolutely  taken   the  God   of   this    infinite  smoke  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  a 

Universe,    the    Creator   of    all    its    shining,  trils  of  your  ordinary  ghost.   With  1  his  sun 

wheeling  stars— he  had  been  absolutely  taken  the  sick  room  would  be  filled  until  the  gl 

by  the  devil  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  vanished  or  the  patient  died.    It  was  I 

there  had  been  tempted  by  the  devil  to  cast  believed  that  certain  words,  when  propl 

himself  to  the  earth!  pronounced,  were  the  most  effective  we] 

Take  from  the  church  itself  the  threat  and  ons,  for  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  tl 

fear  of  hell  and  it  becomes  an  extinct  vol-  Latin  words  were  the  best,  I  suppose  becJ 

cano.     With  the  doctrine  of  hell  taken  from  Latin  was  a  dead  language.    For  thousJ 

the  Church,  that  is  the  end  of  the  full  of  man,  of  years  medicine  consisted  in  driving  j 

that  is  the  end  of  the  scheme  of  atonement,  devils  out  of  men.    In  some  instances 

Take  from  them  the  idea  of  an  eternal  place  gains   and    promises   were   made    with 

of  torment,  and  the  Church  is  thrown  back  ghosts.    One  case  is  given  where  a  muj 

simply  upon  facts.  tudc  of  devils  traded  a  man  off  for  a  hear* 

And  Dean  Stanley,  the  leading  ecclesiastic  swine.    In  this  transaction  the  devils  w< 

of  Great  Britain,  only  the  other  day  in  Win-  the    losers,  the   swine    having    immediat 

Chester  Abbey,  said,  science  will  be  the  only  drowned  themselves  in  the  sea.    This  ij 

theology  of  the  future.    Morality  is  the  only  of  disease  appears  to  have  been  almost 

riligion    of    the    years    to    come.     Notwith-  versal  and  is  not  yet  extinct.    The  conl 

standing  all  the  infamous  things  laid  to  the  tions  of  the  epileptic,  the  strange  twitcll 

charge  of  the  Church,  we  are  told  that  the  of  those  afflicted  with  cholera,  were  all  sea 

civilization  of  to-day  is  the  child  of  what  we  as  proof  that  the  bodies  of  men  were  ni 

are  pleased  to  call  superstition.    Let  me  call  with  vile  and  malignant  spirits.     Whoe 

your  attention  to  what  they  received  from  endeavored  to  account  for  these  things 

their  fears  of  these  ghosts.    Let  me  give  you  natural  causes;  whoever  endeavored  to  i 

an  outline  of  the  sciences  as  taught  by  those  disease  by  natural  means  was  denounced 

philosophers.    There  is  one  thing  that  a  man  an  Infidel.    To  explain  anything  was  a  crq 

is  interested  in,  if  he  is  in  anything,  and  that  It  was  to  the  interest  ot  the  sacerdotal  cj 

is  in  the  science  of  medicine.    A  doctor  is,  so  that  all   things  should  be  accounted  fol 

to  speak,  in  partnership  with  Nature.    He  is  the  will  and  power  of  God  and  the  de' 

a  preserver  if  he  is    worthy  of  the  name.  The  moment  it  is  admitted  that  all  pheni 

And  now  I  want  to  show  what  they  have  eua  are  within  the  domain  of  the  natui 

gotten  from  these  ghosts  upon  the  science  of  and  that  all  the  prayers  in  the  world  can] 

medicine.  change  one  solitary  fact,  the  necessity 

According   to    them,   all   of  the    diseases  the  priest  disappears.    Religion  breathes  \ 

were  produced  as  a  punishment  by  the  good  iclea  of  miracles.    Take  from  the  mind 

ghosts,  or  out  of  pure  malignity  by  the  bad  men  tne  idea  of  tbe  supernatural,  and  sup 

ones.     There    were,  properly    speaking,    w*  r'-ition  ceases  to  exist;  for  this  reason 

diseases ;  the  sick  were  simply  possessed  by  Church  has  always  despised  the  man  w 

ghosts.    The  science  of  medicine  consisted  explains  the  wonderful.    The  moment  tl 

in  knowing  how  to  persuade  these  ghosts  to  lt  began  to  be  apparent  that  prayer  coulf 

.vacate  the  premises;  and  for  thousands  of  nothing  for  the  body,  the  priest  shiftedj 

years  all  diseases  were  treated  with  incanta-  grountl  and  began  praying  for  the  soul, 
tions,  hideous  noises,  with  the   beating  of      After  the  devil  was   substantially   ab< 

drums  and  gongs;  everything  was  done  to  doned  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  wj 

make  the  position  of  a  ghost  as  unpleasant  it  was  admitted  that  God  had  nothing  tq 

as  possible;  and  they  generally  succeeded  in  with  ordinary  coughs  and  colds,  it  was  1 

making  things    so  disagreeable  that    if    the  believed  that  all  the  diseases  were' sent] 

ghost  did  not  leave,  the  patient  died.    These  Him  as  punishment  for  the  people  j  it 

ghosts  were  supposed  to  be  different  in  rank,  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  ei 

power  and  dignity.    Now,  then,  a  man  pre-  stay  the  ravages  of  pestilence.     Forma 

tended  to  have  won  the  favor  of  some  pow-  when  a  pestdence  fell  upon  a  people,  tj 

erf  ul  ghost  who  gave  him  power  over  the  little  arguments  of  the  priest  were  boundless,  ml 

ones.    Such  a  man  became  a  very  great  phy-  told  the  people  that  they  had  refused  to  ■ 
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tithes,  and  they  had  doubted  some  of  answer  to  prayer.  They  tell  us  that  King 
octrines  of  the  church,  that  in  their  Arthur  was  not  born  like  other  mortals-,  that 
\  they  had  hud  contempt  for  some  of  he  had  great  luck  in  killing  giants;  that  one  of 
riests  of  the  Lord,  and  God  was  now  the  giants  that  he  killed  wore  clothes  woven 
j  his  revenge,  and  the  people,  for  the  from  the  beards  of  kings  that  he  had  slain,  and, 
part,  believed  this  issue  of  falsehood,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  authors  of  this  history 
lastened  to  fall  upon  their  knees  and  to  were  rewarded  for  having  written  the  only  re- 
out  their  wealth  upon  the  altars  of  liable  history  of  their  country.  These  are  the 
risy.  men  from  whom  we  get  our  creeds  and  our 

Church  never  wanted  disease  to  be  confessions  of  faith, 
itely  under  the  control  of  man.  Timothy  In  all  the  histories  of  those  days  there  is 
it,  president  of  Yale  College,  preached  hardly  a  truth.  Facts  were  not  considered  of' 
ion  against  vaccination.  His  idea  was  any  importance.  They  wrote,  and  the  people 
f  God  had  decreed  that  through  all  believed  that  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's  chariot 
ty  certain  men  should  die  of  small  pox,   were  still  visible  upon  the  sands  of  the  Red 

a  frightful  sin  to  endeavor  to  prevent  Sea,  and  that  they  had  been  miraculously 
t  plagues   and  pestilence  were  instru-  preserved  as  perpetual  witnesses  of  the  rnir- 

in  the  hands  of  God  with  which  to  gain  acles  that  had  been  performed,  and  they  said 
ve  and  worship  of  mankind;  to  find  the  to  any  man  who  denied  it:  "Go  there  and  you  , 
or  the  disease  was  to  take  the  punish-  wni  flnd  the  tracks  still  upon  the  sand."  They 
from  the  Church.  No  one  tries  to  cure  accounted  for  everything  as  the  work  of  good 
gue  with  prayer,  because  quinine  has  and  evil  spirits;  with  cause  and  effect  they  had 
found  to  be  altogether  more  reliable,  nothing  to  do.  Facts  were  in  no  way  related 
s  soon  as  a  specific  is  found  for  a  disease,  to  each  other.  God,  governed  by  infinite 
isease  is  left  out  of  the  list  of  prayer,  caprice,  filled  the  world  with  miracles  and 
umber  of  diseases  with  which  God  from  disconnected  events,  and  from  his  quiver  came 

0  time  afflicts  mankind  is  continually  the  arrows  of  pestilence  and  death.  The 
ising,  because  the  number  of  diseases  moment  the  idea  is  abandoned  that  everything 
lan  can  cure  is  continually  increasing,  in  this  universe  is  natural -that  all  phenomena 
ew  years  all  diseases  will  be  under  the   are  the  necessary  links  in  the  endless  chain  of 

1  of  man.  The  science  of  medicine  has  being — the  conception  of  history  becomes  im- 
le  enemy — superstition.  Man  was  afraid  possible  that  the  ghost  of  the  present  is  not 
e  his  body  for  fear  he  would  lose  his  soul,  the  child  of  the  past;  the  present  is  not  the 
ny  wonder  that  fhe  people  in  those  days  mother  of  the  future.  In  the  domain  of  super- 
ed  in  and  taught  the  infamous  doctrine  stition  all  is  accident  and  caprice;  and  do  not, 
jrnal  punishment,  that  makes  God  a#Ipray  you,  forget  that  the  writers  of  our 
ess  monster  and  man  a  slimy  hypocrite  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  believed  this 
lave?  to  be  a  world  of  chance.   Nothing  happens  by 

ghosts  were  also  historians,  and  wrote  accident;  nothing  happens  by  chance.  In  the 
ossest  absurdities.  They  wrote  as  though  wide  universe  everything  is  necessarily  pro- 
lad  been  eye  witnesses  of  every  occur-  duced,  every  effect  has  behind  it  a  cause, 
They  told  all  the  past,  they  predicted  every  effect  is  in  its  turn  a  cause,  and  there  is 
le  future,  with  an  impudence  that  in  the  wide  domain  of  the  infinite  not  room 
nted  to  sublimity.    They  said  that  the  enough  for  a  miracle. 

rs  originally  came  from  hell,  and  that  When  I  say  this,  I  meaii  this  is  my  idea. 
were  called  Tartars  because  that  was  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  idea.  It  was 
f  the  names  of  hell.  These  gentlemen  believed  by  our  intelligent  ancestors  that  all 
nted  for  the  red  on  the  breasts  of  robins  law  derived  its  greatness  and  force  from  the 
the  fact  that  those  birds  used  to  carry  fact  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  man 

to  the  unhappy  infants  in  hell.    Other  by  ghosts.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
lent  historians  say  that  Nero  was  in  the  the  ghosts  told  everybody  the  law,  but  they 

ot  vomiting  frogs.  When  I  read  that,  1  told  it  to  a  few,  and  the  few  told  it  to  the 
some  of  the  croakers  of  the  present  day  people,  and  the  people,  as  a  rule,  paid  them 
be  better  for  su^h  a  vomit.  Others  exceedingly  well  for  the  trouble.  It  was  a 
Jiat  the  walls  of  a  city  fell  down  in  long    time    before   the   people    commenced 
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making  laws  for  themselves,  and,  strange  as 

it  may  appear,  most  of  their  laws  are  vastly 

superior  to  the  ghost  article.    Through  the 

web  and  woof  of  human  legislation  gradually   choked  to  death;  after  which  it  was  dia| 

began  to  run  and  shine  and  glitter  the  golden   tinued. 

thread  of  justice. 

During  these  years  of  darkness  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  rather  than  see  an  act  of  in- 
justice done,  rather  than  see  the  guilty  tri- 
umph, some  ghost  would  interfere;  and  I  do  mitted  only  murder,  he  was  permitted  to  fhi 
wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  that  a  place  of  refuge— murder  being  only  a  cfl 
was  the  truth.  There  never  was  forced  upon  against  man— but  for  saying  certain  wq 
my  heart  a  more  frightful  conviction  than  or  denying  certain  doctrines,  or  fbr  wora 
this— the  right  docs  not  always  prevail;  there  ping  wrong  ghosts,  or  for  failing  to  pray  to] 
never  was  forced  upon  my  mind  a  more  cruel  right  one,  or  for  laughing  at  a  priest,  oj 
conclusion  than  this — innocence  is  not  always 
a  sufficient  shield.     I  wish  it  was.    I  wish, 


swallow  this  without  choking  he  was  j 
quitted.  And  this  practice  was  contn 
until  the  time  of  King  Edward,  who] 


Ghosts  and  their  followers  always  took 
light  in  torturing  with  unusual  pain  and 
fraction  of  their  laws,  and  generally  df 
was  the  penalty.  Sometimes,  when  a  man  (J 


saying  that  wine  was  not  blood,  or  bread! 
not  flesh,  or  for  failing  to  regard  r;,ms'  hi 


too,     that    man    suffered    nothing   but    that  as  artillery,  or  for  saying  that  a  raven  a 

which  he  brings  upon   himself;  and  yet  I  find  rule,  was  a  poor  landlord,  death,  produ 

that  in  nine   districts  in  India,   between  the  by    all  the  ways  that  ingenuity    r  r  hi 

1st  day  of  last  January   and  the  1st   day  of  could  devise,   was  the  penalty  suffered 

June,  2, £00,000  people  starved  to  death,  and  these  men.    I  tell  you  to-night  law  is  a  gro\i 

that  little  children,  with  their   lips   upon  the  law  is  a  science.     Right  and  wrong  exis 

breasts  of  famine,  died,   wasted  away.    And  the  nature  of  things.    Things  are 'not  n 

why,  simply  because  a  little  while  before  the  because  they  are  commanded;  they  are] 

wind  did  not  veer  theonehundredth  part  of  a  wrong  because   they  are  prohibited, 

degree,    and  send  clouds  over  the  country,  are  prohibited  because  we  believe  them  wri 

freighted  with  rain,  freighted  with  love  and  they    are    commended    because   we    beH 

joy.     But  if  that  wind  had  just  turned  that  them  right.    There  are  real  crimes  endj 

way   there  w,ould    have    been    happy    men,  without  creating  artificial  ones.    All  pro  J 

women  and  children,  all  clad  in  the  garments  in  legislation  for  a  thousand  years  has  «| 

of  health.     I  wish  that  I  could  know  in  my  sisted  in  rep ealing  the  laws  of  the  ghosts, 

heart  that  there  was  some  power  that  would  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  born  of  : 

see  to  it  that  men    and  women  got    exact  capacity  to  enjoy  and*  suffer.     If  man  cd 

justice  somewhere.    I  do  wish  that  I  knew  not  suffer,  if  he  could  not  inflict  injury  uj 

the  right  would  prevail — that  innocence  was  his  brother,  if  he  could  neither  feel  nor  ir| 


puni.-hment,  the  idea  of  law,  the  idea  of  ri 


an  infinite  shield 

During  these  years  it  was  believed  that  the  idea  of  wrong,  never  could  have  ent^ 
rather  than  see  an  act  of  injustice  done  some  into  his  brain.  If  man  could  not  suffer,  i 
ghe>st  would  interfere.  This  belief,  as  a  rule,  could  not  inflict  suffering,  the  woid 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  victorious  science  never  would  have  passed  the  II* 
party,  and,  as  the  either  man  was  dead,  no  men.  There  is  one  good-  happiness.  TS 
complaint  was  ever  made  by  him.  This  is  one  sin— selfishness.  All  laws  should 
doctrine  was  a  sanctification  of  brute  force  for  the  preservation  of  the  one  and  the 
and  chance.  Prisoners  were  made  to  grasp  struction  of  the  other.  Under  the  regimi 
hot  Irons,  and  if  it  burned  them  their  guilt  the  ghosts  the  lawsweie  not  understood 
was  established.  Others  were  tied  hands  and 
feet  and  cast  into  the  sea,  and  if  they  sank, 
the  verdict  of  guilt  was  unanimous;  if  they 
did  uot  sink,  then  they  said  water  is  such  a  upon  reason;  they  were  simply  the  procj 
pure  element  that  it  refuses  to  take  a  guilty  of  arbiirary  will.  These  penalties  for 
peison,  and  consequently  he  is  a  witch  or  violations  of  those  laws  were  as  cruel  as 
wizard.  Why,  in  Engiand,  persons  accused  penalties  were  absurd.  There  were  over  \ 
of  crime  could  appeal  to  the  cross,  and  to  a  hundred  offenses  for  which  man  was  punis! 
piece   of   sacramental   bread.    If  he  could  with  death.    Think  of  it!    And  these  li 


exist  in  the  nature  of  things;  they  were 
posed  to  be  irresponsible  commands, 
these  commands  were  not  supposed  to 
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d  to  nave  come  from  a  most  merciful  grave.  They  are  the  crystalizations  of  human 
And  yet  we  have  become  civilized  to  history,  of  all  that  man  enjoyed,  of  all  that 
•grce  in  this  country  that  in  the  State  man  has  suffered,  his  victories  and  defeats,  all 

York  there  is  only  one  crime  punish-  that  he  has  lost  and  won.  Words  arc  the 
ith  death.    Think  of  it!    Did  I  not  shadows  of  all  that  has  been;  they  are  the 

that  we  were  now  civilizing  our  gods?  mirrors  of  all  that  is.  The  ghosts  also  en- 
;ndency  of  those   horrible    laws,  the  lightened  our  fathers  in  astronomyand  geology. 

y  of  those  frightful  penalth  s,  was  to  According  to  them  the  world  was  made  out 
e  idea  of  justice  from  the  human  soul,  of  nothing,  and  a  little  more  nothing  having 
want  to  show  you  how  perfectly  every  been  taktn  than  was  used  in  the  construction 
tncnt  of  human  knowledge,  or  rather  of  the  world,  the  stars  were  made  out  of  the 
ranee,  was  saturated  wiih  superstition,  scraps  that  were  left  over.  Cosmos,  in  the 
or  a  moment  refer  to  the  science  of  sixth  century,  taught  that  the  stars  were  im- 
ge.  •  pelled  by  angels,  who  carried  them  upon  their 

s  thought  by  our  fathers  that  Hebrew  shoulders,  rolled  them  in  front  of  them,  or 
;  original  language;  that  it  was  taught  drew  them  after.  He  also  taught  that  each 
m  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  angel  who  pushed  a  star  took  great  pains  to 
Highly  himself.  Evtry  tact  inconsistent  observe  what  the  other  angels  were  doing,  so 
iat  idea  was  thrown  away.    According  that  the  relative  distances  between  the  stars 

ghosts,  the  trouble  at  the  Tower  of  might  always  remain  the  same, 
accounted  for   the  fact  that  all  the       He  stated  that  this  world  was  a  vast  body 

did  not  speak  the  Hebrew  language,  of  water  with  a  strip  of  land  on  the  outside; 
,bel  question  settled  all  questions  in  the  that  Adam  and  Eve  lived  on  the  outer  strip; 
i  of  language.  After  a  time  so  many  that  their  descendants  were  drowned  on  the 
vere  found  to  be  so  inconsistent  with  outer  strip,  all  except  Koah  and  his  family; 
brew  idea  that  it  began  to  fall  into  dis    he  accounted  for  night  and  day  by  saying 

and  other  languages  began  to  be  used-  that  on  the  outer  strip  of  land  was  a  mountain, 
v  Kent  published  a  work  on  the  science  around  which  the  sun  revolved,  producing 
;uage,  in  which  he  stated  that  God  darkness  when  it  was  hidden  from  sight,  and 
to  Adam,  and  Adam  answered,  in  daylight  when  it  emerged;  he  also  declared 
it,  and  that  the  serpent  probably  spoke  the  earth  to  be  flat.  This  he  proved  by  many 
in  French.  In  1C.80  another  celebrated  passages  from  the  Bible ;  among  other  reasons 
ras  published  at  Antwerp,  in  which  the  for  believing  the  earth  to  be  flat  he  referred  to 
natter  was  put  at  rest,  showing  beyond  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  says, 
t  that  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise  that  "Christ  shall  come  again  in  glory  and 
ither  more  or  less  than  plain  Holland  power,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,"  and 
Another  celebrated  writer,  a  con-  said,  now,  if  the  world  is  round  how  are  the 
•ary  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  discouraged  people  on  the  other  side  going  to  see  Christ 
a  that  all  language  s  could  be  traced  to  when  he  comes?  That  settled  the  question, 
e  maintained  that  language  was  of  and  the  church  not  only  indorsed  this  book 
I  growth;  that  we  speak  as  naturally  as  but  declared  that  whoever  believed  either  less 
w;  we  talk  as  naturally  as  sings  a  bird>  or  more  was  a  heretic  and  would  be  dealt  with 
looms  and  blossoms  a  flower.    Experi-   as  such. 

aches  us  that  this  may  be  so;  words  are  In  those  blessed  days  ignorance  was  a  king 
lally  dying  and  continually  being  boin;  and  science  was  an  outcast.  The  Church 
are  the  garments  of  thought.  Through  knew  that  the  moment  the  earth  ceased  to  be 
)se  of  time  some  were  as  rude  as  the  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  anu  became  a 
»f  wild  beasts,  and  others  pleasing  and  mere  speck  in  the  starry  sphere  of  existence, 
:d  like  silk  and  gold.  Words  have  been  every  religion  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
f  hatred  and  revenge,  of  love  and  self.  past.  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
:e  and  fear,  of  agony  and  joy;  the  stars  ghosts,  men  enslaved  their  fellow-men;  they 
ashioned  them,  and  in  them  mingled  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  women  and 
•knes  and  the  dawn,  children.    In  the  name  and  by  the  authority 

y  word  that  we  get  from  the  past  is,  so  of  ghosts,  they  bought  and  sold  each  other, 
ik,  a  mummy  robed  in  the  .inen  of  the  X&ttK  iillesL  Meven  with  tyrants  and  the  earth 
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with  slaves.  They  filled  the  present  with  in- 
tolerence  and  the  future  with  horror.  In  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  ghosts,  they 
declared  superstition  to  **e  the  real  religion. 
In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  ghosts, 
they  imprisoned  the  human  mind;  they 
polluted  the  conscience;  they  subverted 
justice,  and  they  sainted  hypocrisy.  I  have 
endeavored  in  so  in  degree  to  show  you  what 
has  been  and  always  will  be  when  men  are 
governed  by  superstition. 

When  they  destroy  the  sublime  standard  of  a  window  the  frightened  face  of  a  woman  4 
reason;  when  they  take  the  words  of  others  a  babe  in  her  arms,  appealing  for  hi 
and  do  not  investigate  them  themselves,  even  humanity  cries  out:  "Will  some  one  go  tol 
the  great  men  of  those  days  appear  nearly  as  rescue?"  They  do  not  ask  for  a  Methodij 
weak  as  the  most  ignorant.  One  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  world,  an  astronomer  second  to 
none,  discoverer  of  the  three  great  laws  that 
explain  the  solar  system,  was  an  astrologer 
and  believed  that  hj  could  predict  the  career 
of  a  man  by  finding  whr£  "itnr  was  in  the  as- 
cendant at  his  birth.  He  believed  in  what  i^ 
called  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  he  ascrib- 
ed the  qualities  of  the  music— alto,  bass,  tenor 
and  treble — to  certain  of  the  planets.  Another 
man  kept  an  idiot,  whose  words  he  put  down  his  fainting  burden  to  the  bystanders,  ancB 
and  then  put  them  together  in  such  a  manner  people  all  stand  hushed  for  a  moment,  as  1 
as  to  make  promises,  and  waited  patiently  to  always  do  at  such  times,  and  then  the  as 


made  reason  blasphemy;  they  made  pif 
crime;  nothing  so  delighted  them  as  painj 
the  torments  and  tortures  of  the  damn 
Over  the  worm  that  never  dies  they  grew  poa 
According  to  them,  the  cries  ascending  f  j 
hell  were  the  perfume  of  heaven. 

They  divided  the  world  into   saints 
sinners,   and  all  the    saints   were   goini 
heaven,   and  all  the  sinners  yonder.    N< 
then,  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  great  I 
aster.    A  house  is  on  fire,  and  there  is  see! 


Baptist,  or  a  Catholic;  they  ask  for  a  m: 
all  at  once  there  starts  from  the  crowd 
that  nobody  ever  suspected  of  being  a  sai 
one  maybe,  with  a  bad  reputation ;  but' 
goes  up  the  ladder  and  is  lost  in  the  sm] 
and  flame;  and  a  moment  after  he  emerl 
and  the  great  circles  of  flame  hiss  around  h; 
in  a  moment  more  he  has  reached  the  wind! 
in  another  moment,  with  the  woman  and  cH 
in  his  arms,  he  reaches  the  ground  and  gr 


see  that  they  were  fulfilled.  Luther  believed  he 
had  actually  seen  the  devil  and  discussed  points 
of  theology  with  him.  The  human  mind  was 
enchained.  Every  idea,  almost,  was  amystery. 
Facts  were  looked  upon  as  worthless;  only  the 
wonderful  was  worth  preserving.  Devikwcre 
thought  to  be  the  most  industrious  beings  in 
the  Universe,  and  with  these  imps  every 
occurrence  ^f  ar,  unusual  charart  :r  was  con- 
nected. There  was  no  order,  certainty;  every- 
thing depended  upon  ghosts  and  phantome, 
and  man,  for  the  most  part,  considered  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  malevolent  spirits.  He 
protected  himself  as  best  he  could  with  holy 
jwater,  and  with  tapers,  and  wafers,  and 
[cathedrals.  He  made  noises  to  fri  hten  the 
ghosts  and  music  to  charm  them ;  he  fasted 
when  he  was  hungry  and  h  feasted  when  he 
wis  not;  ie  believed  everything  unreasonable  • 
he  humbled  himself  h  crawled  in  th  :  dust 
he  shut  the  doors  and  windows;  and  excluded 
etrery  ray  of  light  from1'1'  soul;  t.nd  he  delayed 
not  a  day  to  rcp'ir  Jie  walls  of  his  own 
prison- and  from  the  garden  of  the  human 
heart  they  plucked  anC  trampled  into  the 
bloody  dust  the  flowers  and  blossoms;  they 
denounced  man  as  totally  depraved  j  they 


rent  with  acclamations.  Tell  me  that! 
man  is  going  to  be  sent  to  hell,  to  etei 
flames,  who  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  ran 
than  a  woman  and  child  should  suffer  from 
fire  one  moment!  I  despise  that  doctrini 
hell!  Any  man  that  believes  in  eternal  hej 
afflicted  with  at  least  two  diseases — pej 
faction  of  the  heart  and  petrifaction  of i 
brain. 

I  have  seen  upon  the  field  of  battle  a  J 
sixteen  years  of  age  struck  by  a  fragment  1 
shell,  I  have  seen  him  fall ;  I  have  seen! 
die  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips  and  the  facl 
his  mother  in  his  heart.  Tell  me  that  his  1 
will  be  hurled  from  the  field  of  battle  wH 
he  lost  his  life  that  h  s  country  might  lil 
where  he  lost  his  life  for  the  liberties  of  mai 
tell  me  that  he  will  be  hurled  from  that  n 
to  eternal  torment!  I  pronounce  it  an  infanl 
lie.  And  yet  according  to  these  gentlemen  1 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  spleq 
fellows  in  this  world. 

I  had  in  my  possession  a  little  while  ag 
piece  oi  fresco  that  used  to  adorn  a  churol 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  place  where  Sha 
spearc  lived,  and  there  was  a  picture  repress 
ing  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  and  pel 


getting  out  of  their  graves  and  devils 
grabbing  tbcm  by  their  heels.  And  there 
n  immense  monster,  with  jaws  open  so 
that  a  man  could  walk  down  its  throat, 
he  flames  were  issuing  therefrom,  and 
were  devils  driving  people  in  droves 
the  throat  of  this  monster,  and  there 
n  immense  kettle  in  which  they  had  put 
men,  and  the  fire  was  being  stirred  under 
d  hot  pitch  was  being  poured  on  top, 
ittle  devils  were  setting  it  on  fire;  and 
on  the  walls  there  were  hundreds  hung 
f  their  tongues  to  hooks  and  nails:  and 
the  saved -there  were  some  five  or  six 

upon  the  horizon,  and  they  had  a  most 
atisfied  grin  of  "1  told  you  so." 
the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  have  said 
1  have  to  show  the  direction  of  the  hu- 
mind  in  slavery,  the  effects  of  wide-spread 
ance,  and  the  result  of  fear.  I  want  to 
nee  you  that  every  form  of  slavery, 
cal  or  mental,  is  a  viper  that  will  finally 
ith  poison  the  breast  of  any  man  alive, 
t  to  show  you  that  their  should  be  re- 
canism  in  the  domain  of  thought  as  well 
civil  government.  The  first  step  toward 
ess  is  for  man  to  cease  to  be  the  slave  of 
eatures  of  his  creation.  Men  found  at 
hat  the  event  is  more  valuable  than  the 
ecy,  especially  if  it  never  comes  to  pass, 
found  that  diseases  were  not  produced 
)irits;  that  they  could  not  be  cured  by 
tening  them  away.  They  found  that  death 
s  natural  as  life.  They  began  to  study 
natomy  and  chemistry  of  the  human 
and  they  found  that  all  was  natural,  and 
mjuror  and  the  sorcerer  were  dismissed, 
le  physician  and  surgeon  were  employed, 
learned  that  being  born  under  a  star  or 
:t  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  luck;  the 
oger  was  discharged  and  the  astronomer 
his  place.  They  found  that  the  world 
swept  through  the  constellation  for  mil- 
of  ages  They  found  that  diseases  were 
iced  as  easily  as  grass,  and  were  not  sent 
nishment  on  men  for  failing  to  believe  a 
.  They  found  that  man,  through  intel- 
:e,  could  take  advantage  of  the  affairs  of 
e;  that  he  could  make  the  waves,  the 
i,  the  flamee,  and  the  lightnings  slaves  at 
dding  to  administer  to  his  wants;  they 
I  the  ghosts  knew  nothing  of  benefit  to 
that   they   were   entirely  igncant  of 

•,tnat  they  were  bad  doctors  and  worse 
son*;  *jiat  they  knew  nothing  of  the  law 
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and  less  of  justice;  that  they  were  pool 
politicians;  that  they  were  tyrants,  and  that 
they  were  without  brains  and  utterly  destitute 
of  hearts. 

The  condition  of  this  world  during  the  dart 
ages  shows  exactly  the  result  of  enslaving 
the  souls  of  men.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
liberty.  Liberty  was  despised,  and  the  laborer 
was  considered  but  little  above  the  beast. 
Ignorance,  like  a  vast  cowl,  covered  the  brain 
of  the  world;  superstition  ran  riot,  and  credu- 
lity sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  soul.  Murder 
and  hypocrisy  were  the  companions  of  man, 
and  industry  was  a  slave.  Every  country 
maintained  that  it  was  no  robbery  to  take  the 
property  of  Mohammedans  by  force,  and  no 
murder  to  kill  the  owner.  Lord  Bacon  was 
the  first  man  who  maintained  that  a  Christian 
country  was  bound  to  keep  its  plighted  faith 
with  a  Mohammedan  nation.  Eve\y  man  who 
could  read  or  write  was  suspected  of  being  a 
heretic  in  those  days.  Only  one  person  in 
40,000  could  read  or  write.  All  thought  was 
discouraged.  The  whole  earth  was  ruled  by 
the  mitre  and  sceptre,  by  the  altar  and  throne, 
by  fear  and  force,  by  ignorance  and  faith,  by 
ghouls  and  ghosts.  In  the  15th  century  the 
following  law  was  in  force  in  England:  "  Wiur 
soever  reads  the  Scripture  in  the  mother 
tongue  shall  forfeit  land,$attle,  life  and  goods, 
for  themselves  and  their  heirs  forever,  and 
should  be  condemned  for  heretics  to  God, 
enemies  to  the  crown,  and  traitors  to  the 
land." 

During  the  period  this  law  was  in  force, 
thirty-nine  were  hanged  and  their  bodies  burn« 
ed.  In  the  16th  century  men  were  burned 
because  they  failed  to  kneel  to  a  procession  of 
monks.  Even  the  Reformers,  socalled,  had  no 
idea  of  liberty  only  when  in  the  minority;  the 
moment  they  were  clothed  with  power,  they 
began  to  exterminate  with  fire  and  sword. 
Castillo— and  I  want  you  to  recollect  it— was, 
the  first  minister  in  the  world  that  declared  in 
favor  of  universal  toleration.  Castillo  was 
pursued  by  John  Calvin  like  a  wild  beast- 
Calvin  said  that  by  such  a  monstrous  doctrine 
he  crucified  Christ  afresh,  and  they  pursued 
that  man  until  he  died,  recollect  it!  They  can't 
do  that  now-a-days!  You  don't  know  how 
splendid  I  feel  about  the  liberty  I  have.  The 
horizon  is  filled  with  glory  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  wings.  If  there  are  any  in  this  won* 
who  think  they  had  better  not  tell  what  they 
really  think  because  it  will  take  bread  ixam 
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their  little  children;  because  it  will  take  that  science  was  thrust  into  the  brain 
clothing  from  their  families  don't  doit!  don't  Europe  upon  the  point  of  a  Moorish  Ian 
make  martyrs  of  yourselves!  I  don't  believe  They  gave  us  paper.and  what  is  printing  wi 
in  martyrdom!  Go  right  along  with  them ;  go  out  paper?  -  a  bird  without  wings.  I  tell  yi 
to  church  and  say  amen  as  near  the  right  place  paper  has  been  a  splendid  thing, 
as  you  can.  I  will  do  your  talking  for  you.  The  discovery  of  America,  whose  sho 
They  can't  take  the  bread  away  from  me.  I  were  trod  by  the  restless  feet  of  adventures 
will  talk.  Bodemus,  a  lawyer  of  France,  wrote  the  people  of  every  nation — out  of  thisstrai 
a  few  words  in  favor  of  freedom  of  con-  mingling  of  facts  and  fancies  came  the  gi 
science.  Montaigne  was  the  first  to  raise  his  Republic.  Every  fact  has  pushed  a  superstil 
voice  against  torture  in  France;  but  what  was  from  the  brain  and  a  ghost  from  the  clo 
the  voice  of  one  man  against  the  terrible  cry  Every  mechanical  art  is  an  educator;  ev 
of  ignorant,  infatuated,  malevolent  millions!  loom,  every  reaper,  every  mower,  ev 
1  intend  to  do  what  little  I  can,  and  I  am  going  steamboat,  every  locomotive,  every  engi 
to  do  it  kindly.  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  reason  every  press,  every  telegraph  is  a  missionari 
and  to  charity,  to  justice,  to  science,  and  to  science  and  an  apostle  of  progress;  every  m 
the  future.  For  my  part,  I  glory  in  the  fact  every  furnace  with  its  wheels  and  levers, 
that  in  the  Niw  World,  in  the  United  States,  which  something  is  made  for  the  convenieij 
liberty  of  conscience  was  first  granted  to  man,  for  the  use  and  the  comfort  and  thewell-bf 
and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  man,  is  my  kind  of  church,  and  ev 
was  the  first  great  decree  entered  in  the  high  schoolhouse  is  a  temple.  Education  is 
court  of  human  equity  forever  divorcing  most  radical  thing  in  this  world.  To  teach] 
Church  and  State.  It  is  the  grandest  step  ever  alphabet  is  to  inaugurate  a  revolution;  to  bi 
taken  by  the  human  race;  and  the  Declaration  a  schoolhouse  is  to  construct  a  fort;  evi 
of  Independence  was  the  first  document  that  library  is  an  arsenal  filled  with  the  weafl 
retired  ghosts  from  politics,  it  is  the  first  and  ammunition  of  progress;  every  facta 
document  that  said  authority  does  not  come  monitor  with  sides  of  iron  and  a  turrej 
from  the  clouds,  authority  does  not  come  from  steel.  I  thank  the  inventors  and  discover 
the  phantoms  of  the  air;  authority  is  not  from  I  thank  Columbus  and  Magellan.  I  thj 
that  direction;  it  conges  from  the  people  them-  Locke  and  Hume,  Bacon  and  Shakespej 
selves.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  1  thank  Fulton  and  Watts,  Franklin  i 
enthroned  man  and  dethroned  the  phantoms.  Morse,  who  made  lightning  the  messenga 
You  will  ask  what  has  caused  this  change  in  man.  1  thank  Luther  for  protesting  aga! 
three  hundred  years.  I  answer,  the  inventions  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  but  denounce 
and  discoveries  of  the  few;  the  brave  thoughts  because  he  was  an  enemy  of  liberty.  1 t^j 
and  heroic  utterances  of  the  few;  the  acquisi-  Calvin  for  writing  a  book  in  favor  of  religi 
tion  of  a  few  facts;  getting  acquainted  with  freedom,  but  I  abhor  him  because  he  bun 
our  mother,  Nature.  Besides  this,  you  must  Servetus.  I  thank  the  Puritans  for  sal 
remember  that  every  wrong  in  some  way,  that  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  f 
tends  to  abolish  itself .  It  is  hard  to  make  a  lie  and  yet  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that! 
last  always.  A  lie  will  not  fit  the  truth;  it  will  were  tyrants  themselves.  I  thank  Thai 
only  fit  another  lie  told  on  purpose  to  fit  it.  Paine  because  he  was  a  believer  in  libertyl 
Nothing  but  truth  lives.  thank  Voltaire,  that  great  man  who  for  hal 

The  nobles  and  the  kings  quarreled;  the  century   was   the    intellectual    monarch] 
priests  began  to  dispute,  and  the  millions  be-  Europ'e,  and  who,  from  his  throne  at  the] 
gan  to  get  their  rights.    In  1441  printing  was  of  the  Alps,  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  < 
discovered.    At  that  time  the  past  was  a  vast  hypocrite  in  Christendom.  Ithanktheii 
cemetery  without  an  epitaph.    The  ideas  of  ors,  I  thank  the  discoverers,  the  thinker 
men  had  mostly  perished  in  the  brains  that  the  scientists,  and  I  thank  the  honest  mil 
had  produced  them.    Printing  gives  an  open-  who  have  toiled.  1  thank  the  brave  men 
idg  for  thought;  it  preserves  ideas;  it  made  it  brave  thoughts.    They  are  the  Atlasses 
possible  for  a  man  to  bequeath  to  the  world  whose  broad  and  mighty  shoulders  rests4 
the  wealth  of  his  thoughts.    About  the  same  grand  fabric  of  civilization;  they  are  thef 
time,  oi  a  little  before,  the  Moors  had  gone  who  have  broken,  and  are  still  breaking,! 
Into  Europe,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  chains  of  superstition. 
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re  beginning  to  learn  that  to  swap  oft' a  think  they  were  not;  now  I  admit  they  are 
ition  for  a  fact,  to  ascertain  the  real,  is  No  man  has  ever  been  restrained  from  the 
gress.  All  that  gives  us  better  bodies  commission  of  a  real  crime,  but  from  an 
nds  and  clothes  and  food  and  pictures,  artificial  one  he  has.  There  was  a  man  who 
r  music,  better  heads,  better  hearts,  and  committed  murder.  They  got  the  evidence, 
akes  us  better  husbands  and  wives  and  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  it.  "What  did 
citizens^all  these  things  combined  pro-  you  do  it  for?"  "Money."  "Did  you  get  any 
'hat  we  call  the  progress  of  the  human  money?"  "Yes."  "How  much?"  "Fifteen 
Man  advances  only  as  he  overcomes  cents."  "What  kind  of  a  man  was  he?"  "A 
stacles  of  nature.  It  is  done  by  labor  laboring  man  I  killed."  "What  did  you  do 
aught.  Labor  is  the  foundation.  With-  with  the  money?"  "I  bought  liquor  with  it." 
eat  labor  it  is  impossible  to  progress.  "Did  he  have  anything  else?"  "I  think  he  had 
ut  labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  con-  some  meat  and  bread."  "What  did  you  do 
11  great  industries  of  life,  of  those  who  with  that?"  "I  ate  the  bread  and  threw  away 
with  the  obstacles  of  the  sea,  on  the  the  meat;  it  was  Friday."  So  you  see  It  will 
I  the  inventors,  the  discoverers,  and  the  restrain  in  some  things, 
heroic  thinkers,  no  surplus  is  produced ;  Just to  the  extent  that  man  has  freed  him- 
3m  the  surplus  produced  by  labor  spring  self  from  the  dominion  of  ghosts  he  has  ad- 
ooland  universities,  the  painters,  the  vanccd;  to  that  extent  he  has  freed  himself 
ors,  the  poets,  the  hopes,  the  loves  and  frorn  the  tyrant's  poison.  Man  has  found  that 
pirations  of  the  world.  be  must  give  liberty  to  others  in  order  to  have 

surplus  has  given  us  the  books.  It  has  it  himself.  He  has  found  that  a  master  is  a 
us  ail  there  is  of  beauty  and  eloquence,  slave;  that  a  tyrant  is  also  a  slave.  He  has 
ware  there  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  found  that  gove-nments  should  be  administer-, 
what  progress  is,  and  that  many  de-  ed  by  men  for  men;  that  the  rights  of  all  are 
e  my  ideas  I  know  there  are  many  to  be  protected;  that  woman  is  at  least  the 
Uppers  of  the  past.  They  see  no  beauty  equal  of  man ;  that  men  existed  before  books; 
thing  from  which  they  do  not  blow  the  that  all  creeds  were  made  by  men;  that  the 
f  ages  with  the  breath  of  praise.  They  few  have  a  right  to  contradict  what  the  pulpit 
thing  like  the  ancients;  no  orators,  poets  asserts;  that  man  is  responsible  to  himself  and 
tcsmen  like  those  which  have  been  dust  to  others.  True  religion  must  be  free;  witl.out 
ousands  cf  years.  liberty  the  brain  is  a  dungeon  and  the  mind 

sermon  on  a  certain  evening,  some  time  the  convict.  The  slave  may  bow  and  cringe 
he  Rev.  Dr.  Magee  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  crawl,  but  he  cannot  worship,  he  cannot 
I  that  Colonel  Ingersoll,  referring  to  Jesus  adore.  True  religion  is  the  perfume  of  the  free 
,  called  him  a  "dirty  little  Jew."  I  de-  and  grateful  air.  True  religion  is  the  sub- 
e  that  as  a  dirty  little  lie.  ordination  of  the  passions  to  the  intellect.    It 

ve  as  much  reverence  for  any  man  who  is  not  a  creed;  it  is  a  life.  The  theory  that  is 
lid  what  he  believed  was  right,  and  died  afraid  of  investigation  is  not  deserving  of  a 
ler  to  benefit  mankind,  as  any  man  in  place  in  the  human  mind, 
forld.  Do  they  treat  an  opponent  with  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  what  all  the  truth  is. 
ss?  Are  they  investigating?  Do  they  I  do  not  pretend  to  Lave  fathomed  the  abyss, 
orward  or  do  they  hold  back?  Is  science  nor  to  have  floated  on  outstretched  wings  level/ 
ted  to  the  Church  for  a  single  fact?  Let  with  the  heights  of  thought.  I  simply  plead 
owwhatitis.  What  church  has  been  the  for  freedom.  I  denounce  the  cruelties  and 
m  for  a  persecuted  truth?  What  reform  horrors  of  slavery.  I  ask  for  light  and^iir  for 
cen  inaugurated  by  the  Church?  Did  the  the  souls  of  men.  I  say,  take  off  those  chains 
ch  abolish  slavery?  No.  Who  commenced  —break  those  manacles— free  those  limbs— 
uch  men  as  Garrison  and  Pillsbury  and  reiease  that  brain.  I  plead  for  the  right  to 
dell  Phillips.  They  were  the  Titans  that  think— to  reason-  to  investigate.  I  ask  that 
ked  the  monster,  and  not  a  solitary  one  the  future  may  be  enriched  with  the  honest 
cm  even  belonged  to  a  church.  Has  the  thoughts  of  men.  I  implore  every  human 
ch  raised  its  voice  against  war?  No.  Ar,e  being  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  progress, 
restrained  by  superstition?  Are  men  1  will  not  invade  the  rights  of  others.  You 
ained  by  what  you  call  religion?  I  used  to  have  no  right  to  erect  your  toll-gates  upon  the 
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highways  of  thought.    You  have  no  right  to  justice  remains.    Let  them  disappear- 

leap  from  the  hedges  of  superstition  and  strike  women  and  children  are  left.  Let  the  mcj 

down  the  pioneers  of  the  human  race.    You  fade  away— the  world  remains,  with  its 

have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  man  and  peas  and  plains,  with  its  seasons  of  si 

upon  the  altars  of  ghosts.    Believe  what  you  and  frowns,  its  Springs  of  lesJ  and  bud 

may;  preach  what  you  desire;  have  all  the  Summrr  of  shade  and  flower,  its  Autumn 

forms  and  ceremoniesyou  please;  exercise  your  the  laden  boughs,  when 

liberties  in  your  own  way,  ana  extend  to  all  The -withered  banners  of  the  com  are  still, 

Others  the  same  right.  And  gathered  fields  are  growing  strangely  -war 

I    attack    the    monsters,    the   phantoms   of  While  Death,  poetic  Death,  with  hands  that 

imagination,    that   have    ruled  the  world.     I  Whate'erthey  touch,  weaves  in  the  Autumn^ 

Li     ,      ,  t      i    j.  j.      .-.  Her  tapestries  of  gold  and  brown. 

attack  slavery.    I  ask  for  room — room  for  the 

human  mind.  The  world  remains  with  its  Winters 

Why  should  we  sacrifice  a  real  world  that  homes  and  firesides,  where  grow  and  l 

we  have  for  one  we    know   not  of?     Why  the  virtues  of  our  race.  All  these  are  left 

should   we  enslave  ourselves?    Why  should  music,   with  its  sad  and  thrilling  voice, 

we  forge  fetter?  for  our  own  hands?    Why  a11  there  is  of  art  and  sonS  an  l  hoPei 

should  we  be  the  slaves  of  phantoms— phan-  l«ve  and  aspiration  high.    All  these  ret 

toms  that  we  create  ourselves?  The  darkness  Let  the  ghosts  go -we  will  worship  the 

of  barbarism  was  the  womb  of  these  shadows,  more. 
In  the  light  of  science  they  cannot  cloud  the       Man    is    greater    than    these    phanl 

sky  forever.    They  have  reddened  the  hands  Humanity  is  grander  than  all  the  creeds, 

of  man  with   innocent  blood.    They  mr.de  all  the  books.  Humanity  is  the  great  sea! 

the  cradle  a  curse  and  the  grave  a  place  of  these  creeds  and  books  and  religions  ar« 

torment.  the  waves  of  a  day.  Humanity  is  the  sli 

They  blinded  the  eyes  and  stopped  the  ear  these  religions  and  dogmas  and  theorie 

of  the  human  race.    They  subverted  all  the  but  the  mists  and  clouds  changing  contini 

ideas  of  justice  by  promising  infinite  rewards  destined  finally  to  melt  away. 
for   finite  virtues,   and    threatening   infinite      Let  the  ghosts  go.    We  will  worship 

punishment  for  finite  offenses.  no  more.  Let  them  cover  their  eyeless  sol 

1  plead  for  light,  for  air,  for  opportunity.  witn  their  fieshless  hands,  and  fade  for 

I  plead  for  individual  independence.    I  plead  from  tne  imaginations  of  men. 
for  the  rights  of  labor  and  of  thought.  I  plead      Ladies    and    geutieinea,    I  thank   f  o 

for  a  chainless  future.    Let  the  ghosts  go—  thousand  time*. 
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ies    and    Gentlemen:  The  idea  of  a 

'as  bom  of  rovi  nge  and  brutality  on  the 

de,  and  cowardice  on  the  other.    In  my 

■ncnt  the  American  people  are  too  brave, 

haritable,  too  generous,  too  magnani- 

to  believe  in  the  infamous  dogma  of 

rnalhcll.  (Applause.)  I  have  no  respect 

ny  human  being   who    believes  in  it. 

iause.)    I  have  no  respect  for  any  man 

preaches  it.  (Applause  )  I  have  no  respect 

le  mc.n  who  will  pollute  the  imagination 

ildhood  with  that  infamous  lie.    I  have 

spect  foi  the  man  who  will  add  to  the 

ws  of  this  world  with  the  frightful  dog- 

I  have  no  respect  for  any  man  who 

ivors  to  put  that  infinite   cloud,  that  in- 

shadow,  over  the  heart  of  humanity.    I 

to  be  frank  with  you.  I  dislike  this  doc. 

I  hate  it,  I  dispise  it,  I  defy  this  doctrine. 

Iause.)     For    a  good   many   years  the 

ed  intellects  of  Christendom  have  been 

ining  into  the  religions  of  other  countries 

3  world,  the  religions  of  the  thousands 

have  passed  away.    They  examined  into 

eligions  of  Egypt,  the  religion  of  Greece, 

ligion  of  Rome  and  of  the  Scandinavian 

ries.    In  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of 

religions  the  learned  men  of  Christendom 

ed  that  those  religions  were  baseless, 

they  are  fraudulent.    But  they  have  all 

d  away.    While  this  was  being  done  the 

tianity  of  our  day  applauded,  and  when 

earned  men  got  through  with  the  reli- 

of  other  countries  they  turned  their 

ition  to  our  religion.    By  the  same  mode 

easoning,   by  the  same  methods,  by  the 

$  arguments  that  they  used  with  the  old 

ions,  they  were  overturning  the  religion 

lrday.  Why?  Every  religion  in  this  world 

e  work  of  man.    Every  one !    Every  book 

been  written  by  man.  Men  existed  before 

jooks.  If  books  had  existed  before  man, 

ght  admit  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 

ed  volume.    (Applause.) 

my  judgment  man  has  made  every  reli- 


gion and  made  every  book.  There  is  another 
thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
Man  never  had  an  idea;  man  will  never  have 
an  idea,  except  those  supplied  to  him  by  his 
surroundings.  Every  idea  in  the  world  that 
man  has,  came  to  him  by  nature.  Man  cannot 
conceive  of  anything,  the  hint  of  which 
you  have  not  received  from  your  surroundings. 
You  can  imagine  an  animal  with  the  hoof  of 
a  bison,  with  the  pouch  of  the  kangaroo,  with 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  with  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  and  with  the  tail  of  the  lion;  and  yet 
every  point  of  this  monster  you  borrowed 
from  nature.  Every  thing  you  can  think  of 
— every  thing  you  can  dream  of,  is  borrowed 
from  your  surroundings— everything.  And 
there  is  nothing  on  this  earth  coming  from 
any  other  sphere  whatever.  Man  has 
produced  every  religion  in  the  world.  And 
why?  Because  each  generation  bodes  forth 
the  knowledge  and  the  belief  of  the  people 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  in  no  book  is 
there  any  knowledge  found,  except  that  of  the 
people  who  wrote  it.  In  no  book  is  there  found 
any  knowledge,  except  that  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written.  Barbarians  have  pro- 
duced, and  always  will  produce  barbarian 
religions.  Barbarians  have  produced,  and 
always  will  produce,  ideas  in  harmony  wTith 
their  surroundings,  and  all  the  religions  of  the 
past  were  produced  by  barbarians — everyone 
of  f'  m.  We  are  making  religions  to-day. 
We  are  making  religions  to-night.  That  is  to, 
say,  we  are  changing  them,  and  the  religion' 
of  to-day  is  not  the  religion  of  one  year  ago. 
What  changed  it?  Science  has  done  it; 
education  and  the  growing  heart  of  man  has 
done  it.  We  are  making  these  religions 
every  day,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  we 
become  civilized  ourselves  will  we  improve 
the  religion  of  our  fathers.  If  the  religion  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  compared  with  the 
religion  of  to-day  is  so  low,  what  will  it  be 
in  one  thousand  years? 
if  we  continue  making  the  inroads  upoD 
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orthodoxy  which  we  have  been  making  during  world— that's  my  doctrine-in  living   h 
the   L.st  twenty-five  years,  what  wi.l  il  be   now,  to  day,  to-night— that's  my  doctrini 
fifty  years  from  to-night?    It  will  have  to  Le  make  everybody  happy  that  you  can.    N 
remonetized  by  that  time,  or  else  it  will  not  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  and  if  I  < 
be  legal  tender.    (Laughter.)    In  my  jiidg-   touch  the  shores  of  another  world,  1  will 
ment,  every  religion  that  stands  by  appeal-  just  as  ready  aud  anxious  to  get  into  se 
ing  to  miracles  is  dishonor.    Every  religion  remunerative  employment  as  anybody  el 
in    the  world  has    announced   every   other  (Laughter  »iid  applause.)    Now,  we  have' 
religion  as  a  fraud.    (Laughter.)  That  proves   in  this  country  a  religion  which  men  E 
to  me  that  they  all   tell  the  truth  — about    preached  for  about  eighteen  hundred  yq 
others.      (Laughter.)      Why?    suppose    Mr.    and  just  in  propo.tion  as  their  belief  in] 
Snn;h  should  tell  Mr.  Crown  that  he— Smith   religion  has  grown  great,  men  have  g:-j 
—saw  a  corpse  get  out  of  the  grave,  and  that   mean  and  wicked;  just  in  proportion  as| 
when  he  first  s..\v  it,  it  was  covered  with  the    have  ceased  to  believe  it,  men  have  becj 
worms  of  death,  and  that  in  his  presence  it  just .and  charitable.    And  if  they  believe 
was  re-clothed  in  healthy,   beaiuUlul  flesh,    to-night  as  they  once  believed  it,  I  wouli 
And  then  suppose  Mr.   Erown    should   tell  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  city  of  New  Y| 
Mr.  Smith,  "I  paw  the  same  thing  myself.    I  (Applause.)    It  is  from  the  coldness  an! 
was  in  a  graveyard   once,  and  I  saw  a  dead   fidelity  of  the  churches  that  Igetmyrij 
man  rise."    Suppose  then  that  Smith  should   to    preaeh;    and    I  say  it  to    their    crce 
say  to  Brown  j  ''You're  a  liar,"  and  Erown   (Laughter.)    Now  we  have  a  religion.    Wl 
shouid  reply  to  Smith,  'And  you're  a  liar,"   is  it?    They  say  in  the  first  place  thai 
what  would  you  think?     It  would  simply  be    this  vast  univeise  was  created  by  a  dciljj 
because  Smith,  never  leaving  seen  it  himself,    don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not.    Thcyj 
didn't    believe    Erown;    and    Erown,    never   too,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  first  sij 
having  seen   it,   didn't    believe    Smi.h  had.    AeL.m  there  would  never   have    been^ 
Now,  if  Smith  had  really  seen  it,  and  Erown    devil  in  this  world,  and  if  there  had  becj 
told   him  he   had    seen  it  too,    then   Smith    devil   there  would  have  been  no  sin,  ant 
would    rega.d   it  as  a  corroboration  of  his   there  had  been  no  sin  there  never  would  hi 
story,  and  he  would  regard  Erown  as  one  of   been  any  death.    For  my  part  I  am  gi 
his  principal  witm  sses.    Eul,  on  the  contrary,    there  was  death  in  this  world,  because  fl 
be  says,  "You   never  saw   it."    So,   when  a   gave  me  a  chance.    (Laughter)    Somen 
man  says,    "I  was  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and    hall  to   die  to  give  me  room,  and  when' 
there  I  met  God,  and  he  told  me,  'Stand  aside   turn  comes  I'll  be  willing  to  let  somebl 
and  let  me  drown  these  people;' "  and  another  ekse  take  my  place.     But  whether  then] 
man  says  to  him,  "I  was  up  upon  a  mountain     another  life  or  not,  if  there  is  any  bcin^ 
and   there  I  met  the   Suprc  me  Brahma",  and    gave  me  this,  I  sh.dl  thank  him  from  the) 
Moses  says,  "That's  not  true,'' and  contends   torn  of  my  heart,  because,  upon  the  wholel 
that  the  other  man  never  did  see  Brahma     life  has  been  a  joy.    Now  they  say,  been 
and   he  contenels  that  Moses  never  did  see   of  this  first  sin  all  man  was  consignee! 
God,  that  is  in  my  judgment  proof  that  they   eternal  hell.     And  this  because  Adaml 
both  speak  truly.  our  leprcscntative.    Well,  1  always  haefl 

Every  religion,  then,  has  charged  every  ielea  that  my  representative  ought  to  1 
othi  r  religion  with  having  been  an  uuiniti-  somewhere  about  the  same  time  I  d'fl 
gated  fraud;  and  yeU  if  any  m..n  h..d  ever  always  had  an  idea  that  I  should  have  si 
seen  the  miracle  himself,  his  mind  would  be  voice  in  choosing  my  representative.  J 
prepared  to  believe  that  another  man  had  if  1  had  a  voice  I  never  should  have  vl 
seen  the  same  thing.  Whenever  a  man  ;  p-  for  the  old  gentleman  called  Adam.  (La» 
peals  to  a  miracle  he  tells  what  is  neit  true,  ter.)  Now  in  order  to  regain  man  frond 
Truth  relies  upon  reason,  and  the  undeviating  frightful  hell  of  eternity,  Christ  himself  <\ 
course  of  ail  the  laws  ejf  natuie.    (Applause.)   to  this  we>rld  and  took  upon  himself 

Now,  we  have  a  religion- that  is,  seime  and  in  order  that  we  might  know  the  rou 
people  have.  I  do  not  pn  tend  te>  have  rcli-  eternal  salvation  he  gave  us  a  book,  and 
gioa  myseif.    1  believe   in   living   for  this   book  is  called  the  Bible,  and  wherever 
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}.  has  been  read  men  have  immediately 
neuced  cutting  each  others'  throats, 
rcvcr  that  B'.ble  has   been   circulated, 

have  invented  inquisitions  and  instru- 
ts  of  torture,  and  they  commenced  hating 

other  with  all  their  hearts.    But  I  am 

now,  we  are  all  told  that  this  Bible  is 
foundation  of  civilization,  but  I  say  that 
Bible  is  the  foundation  of  hell,  and  we 
r  shall  get  rid  of  the  dogma  of  hell  until 
'et  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  an  inspired 
;.  Now,  what  does  the  Bible  teach?  I 
ot  g  ling  to  talk  about  what  this  minister 
at  minister  says  it  teaches;  the  question 
mght  a  man  to  be  sent  to  eternal  hell  for 
believing  this  Bible  to  be  the  work  of  a 
;iful  Father?"  and  the  only  way  to  find 
is  to  read  it;  and  a  very  few  people  do 

it  now,  I  will  read  a  few  passages. 
ghter.)  This  is  the  book  to  be  read  in 
schools,  in  order  to  make  our  children 
itablc  and  good;  this  is  the  book  that  we 
t  read  in  order  that  our  children  may 
$  ideas  of  mercy,  charily  and  justice, 
s  the  B'ble  teach  mercy?  Now  be  honest. 
d:  "I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
d;  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh." 
it.  xxxii,  42.)  Pr,etty  good  start  for  a 
ciful  God!  (Laughter.)  "That  thy  fojt 
be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine  enemies 
the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same." 
lxviii,  23.)  Again:  "And  the  Lord  thy 
will  put  out  those  nations  before  thee  by 
i  and  little;  thou  mayst  not  consume 
a  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
se  upon  thee."  (Deut.  vii,  23.) 
But  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 

thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a 
hty  destruction,  until  they  be  destroyed. 
nd  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine 
1,  and  thou  shilt  destroy  their  name  from 
er  heaven;  there  shall  no  man  be  able  to 
d  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroyed 

•    [Deut.  vii,  23,  24.] 
So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war 

him,  against  them  by  the  waters  of  Me- 
suddenly ;  and  they  fell  upon  them, 
nd  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the 
.1  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased 
n  unto  g  cat  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth- 
in,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeth  east- 
d;  and  they  smote  them,  until  they  left 
in  none  remaining. 


And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Lord  bade 
him;  he  houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt 
their  chariots  with  fire. 

And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and 
took  Razor,  and  smote  the  kiug  thereof  with 
the  sword;  for  Ilazor  beforetime  was  the 
head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that   were  . 
therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  them:  there  was  not  any  left  to 
brealhe;  and  he  burnt  Ilazor  with  fire. 

And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all 
the  kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  lake,  and  smote 
them  wilh  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  he 
utterly  destroyed  them,  as  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  commanded. 

But  as  for  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their 
strength,  Israel  burnt  none  of  them,  save 
Hazor  only ;  that  did  Joshua  burn. 

And  all ,  the  spoil  of  these  cities  and  the 
cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey 
unto  themselves;  but  every  man  they  smote 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  [Brave !J  unti) 
they  had  destroyed  them,  neither  left  they  any 
to  breathe.  [As  the  moral  God  had  command- 
ed, them] 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant, 
so  did  Mosis  command  Jo  hua,  and  so  did 
Joshua;  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

So  Joshua  took  s*U  that  land,  the  hills,  and 
all  the  south  country,  and  all  the  kind  of 
Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the  plain  and 
^he  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the 
same; 

Even  from  the  mount  Ilalak,  that  goeth  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon  under  mount  Ilermon;  and  all  their 
kings  he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  slew 
them. 

Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  all  those 
kings. 

There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all  the  other  they  took 
in  battle. 

For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their 
'hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly, 
and  that  they  might  have  no  favor,  but  that 
he  might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  command- 
ed Mosea. 

And  at  tnat  time  came  Joshua,  and  rut  oft 
the  Anakim  from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron, 
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from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel;  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly 
with  their  cities. 

There  was  none  of  the  Anakim  left  in  the 
land  of  the  children  of  Israel;  only  in  Gaza, 
inGath,  and  in  Ashdod  there  remained. 

So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses;  and 
Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel 
according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes. 
And  the  land  rested  from  war."  [Josh,  xi., 
7  to  23.] 

"When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to 
fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. 

And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer 
of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,,  then  it  shall  be 
that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall 
be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve 
thee. 

And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee, 
but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou 
shall  besiege  it; 

And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath' delivered 
it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shall  smite  every 
male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

But  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and 
the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all 
the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  unto 
thyself;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil  of  thine 
enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee. 

Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which 
are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of 
the  cities  of  these  nations. 

But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  in- 
heritance, thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth: 

But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  thern. 

Neither  the  old  men  nor  the  women,  nor 
the  maidens,  nor  the  sweet-dimpled  babe, 
smiling  upon  the  lap  of  his  mother. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  (a  merciful  God  indeed). 
1  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  siue,  and 
go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  through- 
out the  camp,  and  slay  every  man  his  brother, 
and  every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man 
his  neighbor.'  "    [Exod.  xxxii.  29. J 

Now  recollect,  these  instructions  were  given 
to  an  armyof  invasion,  and  the  people  who  were 
slayed  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  fighting  for 
their  homes.    Oh,  most  merciful  God!    The 


Old  Testament  is  full  of  curses,  vengeai 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  of  barbarity  1 
brutality.  Now  do  you  not  for  one  inori 
believe  that  these  words  were  written  byi 
most  merciful  God.  Don't  pluck  from'/ 
heart  the  sweet  flower  of  piety  and  crush  t! 
by  superstition.  Do  not  believe  that  God  I 
ordered  the  murder  of  innocent  women] 
helpless  babes.  Do  not  let  this  supposij 
turn  your  hearts  into  stone.  When  anytB 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  xt 
merciful  God,  and  the  thing  is  not  mercfl 
then  1  deny  it,  and  say  he  never  wrof  e  itj 
will  live  by  the  standard  of  reason,  an< 
thinking  in  accordance  with  reason  takes 
to  perdition,  then  I  will  go  to  hell  with 
reason  rather  than  to  heaven  without! 
(Applause.) 

Now  does  this  Bible  teach  political  f  reedd 
or  does  it  teach  political  tyranny?  Doa 
teach  a  man  to  resist  oppression?  Doea 
teach  a  man  to  tear  from  the  throne  of tyran 
the  crowned  thing  and  robber  called  a  lqjj 
Let  us  see.     (Reading.) 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  to\the  higl 
powers:  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  QJ 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Go] 
[Rom.  xiii.  1.1 

All  the  kings,  and  princes,  and  governd 
and  thieves  and  robbers  that  happened  t(T 
in  authority  were  placed  there  by  the  infl| 
father  of  all! 

"Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  po^ 
resistcth  the  ordinance  of  God."' 

And  when  George  Washington  resisted 
power  of  George  the  Third  he  resisted 
power  of  God.    And  when  our  fathers  sj 
"resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  Goi 
they  falsified  the  Bible  itself.    (Applause^ 

For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thcei 
good.    But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evilj 
afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  of  va 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  revenge^ 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject  i 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience's  sal 
[Rom.  xiii.  4,  5.] 

I  deny  this  wretched  doctrine.  Wherd 
the  sword  of  rebellion  is  drawn  to  protect! 
rights  of  man,  I  am  a  rebel.  Wherever  J 
sword  of  rebellion  is  drawn  to  give  m 
liberty,  to  clothe  him  in  all  his  just  right! 
am  on  the  side  of  that  rebellion.  I  deny  fl 
rulers  are  crowned  by  the   Most  High;  1 


HELL.  5 

are  the  people,  and  the  presidents  and   enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered 
i  are  but  the   servants  of  the  people,    them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  hast  taken 
ause.)    All  authority  comes  from    the  them  captive, 
;,  and  not  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  air.       And  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 

these  texts  of  scripture  which  I  have  woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that  thou 
>ad  rest  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  these  wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife, 
ie  voices  that  are  repeated  from  age  to  Thcn  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine 
I  brainless  kings  and  heartless  kings.  house;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and 
s  the  bible  give  woman  her  rights?  pare  her  nails."  [Deut.  xxi,  10,  11,  12.] 
\  bible  humane?  Does  it  treat  woman  as  That  is  in  self-defense,  I  suppose!  (Cheers 
ught  to  be  treated,  or  is  it  barbarian?   an(j  Laughter.) 

...     „     ,.  This  sacred  book,  this  foundation  of  human 

t  women  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec-  ...      .        ,            ...       ,         ....              ,  • 

r.  _.        ,      .,   ,.  ,  liberty,  of  morality,  does  it  teach  coneubin- 

Tl  Timothy  n.  11.1  •",        ,          J,_    „     ,   ,,  .   A.  .        _,  ' 

L                   , ,  ,                  -•       i  4.  v  age   and    polygamy?    Read  the    thirty-first 

woman  would  know  anything  let  her  °              l     i °      J                                   J 

,      ,               x,     .                    t  chapter  of  JS umbers,   read  the  twenty-first. 

;r  husband     Imagine  the  ignorance  of  a  x                                          ,lr    ..         ,.. 

,     ,     ,      ,    il     °               ,r.    ,          ..  chapterof  Deuteronomy,  read  the  blessed  lives 

vho  had  only  that  source  ot  information.  \                               , f'            ■ 

,  .    ,-.  of  Abraham,  of  David  or  of  Solomon,  and 

Pr  '  tr         t  *    *„„„t. *~   then  tell  me  that  the  sacred  scripture  dees  ■ 

it  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  ,  ,  ,  .         „     . « 

,,  ..  ,    .   .     ,     .      not  teach  polygamy  and  concubinage?    All 

authority  over  the  man,   but  to  be  in  ,    ,  ,,  .        V     J?  ■     iA 

tj,       K  i  p.    .   f  .    ., the  language  of  the  world  is  not  sufficient  to 

e.     For  Adam  was  fi.st  formed,  then  , .     .    „  „  . 

,w,  •«       *  „  \  express  the  infamy  of  polygamy;  it  makes 

(Why,  magnificent  reason.)  l  -J         r    js>      j* 

.  .  ,  .,, .   „,   K„nu„^^m„„    man  a  beast  and  woman  a  stone.     It  destroys 

J  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  .  J 

,       ■     ,     ,        .      ..        ,„  „„„„„Arf;„„     the  fireside  and  makes vntup  an  outcast.  And 
deceived,    was  in    the    transgress/ on.  .     .       ,       ,        .  ,    ,       ,..„  ,        _ 

,. ,  .  yet  it  is    the  doctrine    of  the  Bible.     Ike 

T    '     . ,  .  ,  ,v  t  n.    v„,j  doctrine  defended  by  Luther  and  Melanch- 

I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  ,  _  J    , 

.    ,  ,    . ,  .  .,      ,       ,     ,.  .,  th<  n!  It  takes  from  our  language  those  sweet- 

ly man  is  Christ;   and  the  head  of  the       L  .     .    ,        .'■,,.? 

.  ;   .,      .•     ,     „  ,,o  .  .  .  est  words:  father,  husband,  wife,  and  mother, 

in  is  the  man;  and  the  head  or  Christ  is         ,  '  ,  „,, 

,  m,    .  ,.         .  .    .  a.  and  takes  us  back  to  barbarism  and  fills  our 

'  That  is  to  say,  there  is  as  much  diflcr-  ,  .  ,  ,.  ,.    , 

.,  ,  .,  hearts    with    the    crawling,   slimly  serpents 

between  the  woman  and  man  as  there  is  .  °  J         L 

„.    .  .        ,  „,.         ...     ...      .  of  loathsome  lust. 

sen  Christ  and  man.  There  is  the  liberty 

men  Does   the    Bible   teach    the    existence   of 

I  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  devils?  Of  course  it  does.  Yes,  it  teaches 
m  is  of  the  man."  It  was  the  man's  not  on]Y  the  existence  of  a  good  Being,  but  a 
ill  that  was  taken,  not  the  woman's,  bad  being.  This  good  being  had  to  have  a 
lier  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman  "   home;  that  home    was    heaven.    This  bad 

what  was  he  created  for?  "But  the  being  had  to  have  a  home;  and  that  home 
in  was  created  for  the  man.  Wives,  was  hell.  This  hell  is  supposed  to  be  nearer  to 
it  yourselves  unto  your  husbands,  as  earth  than  I  would  care  to  have  it,  and  to  be 
the  Lord."     (Theie's  liberty!)  peopled  with  sp'aits,  spooks,  hobgoblins,  and 

jr  the  husband  is  the  .head  of  the  wife,  all  the  fiery  shapes  with  which  the  imagina- 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church;  and   lion  of  ignorance  and  fear  could  people  that 

the  saviour  of  the  body.  horrible  place;  and  Hie  Bible  teaches  the  cx-| 

erefore,   as  the  church  is  subject  unto   i^tence  of  hell  and  this  big  devil  and  all  these  i 
t  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  hus-   little  devils.    The  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine 
5  in  every  thing."  of.  witchcraft  and  makes  us  believe  that  there 

id  again!  Even  the  Saviour  didn't  put  »re  sorcerers  and  witches,  and  that  the  dead 
and  woman  upon  any  equality.  The  man  could  be  raised  by  the  power  of  sorcery, 
.  divorce  the  wife,  but  the  wife  could  not  Does  anybody  believe  it  now? 
ce  the  husband,  and  according  to  the  old  "Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants,  seek  me 
meat,  the  mother  had  to  ask  forgiveness  a  woman  th  it  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that  I 
eing  the  mother  of  babes.    Splendid!  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.    And  his 

re  is  something  from  the  old  testament;  servants  said  to  him,  Behold,  tbrrc  is  a  woman 
Fhen  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against  thine    that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor. 


0 
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And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on 
other  raiment,  aud  he  went,  and  two  men 
Vith  him  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by 
night;  and  he  said,  I  pray  thee,  devine  unto 
me  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  him 
up,  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee.  (That  was 
a  pretty  good  spiritual  seance.) 

And  the  woman  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he 
had  cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits, 
and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land;  wherefore 
then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life  to  cause 
me  to  die? 

And  Saul  swore  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying, 
as  the  Lordliveth,  there  shall  no  punishment, 
happen  to  thee  for  this  thing. 

Then  said  the  woman,  whom  shall  I  bring 
up  unto  thee?  And  he  said,  bring  me  up 
Samuel. 

And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she 
cried  with  a  loud  voice;  and  the  woman  spake 
to  Saul,  saying,  why  hast  thou  deceived  me? 
for  thou  art  Saul. 

And  the  king  said  unto  her,  be  not  afraid; 
for  what  sawestthou;  And  the  woman  said 
unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the 
earth. 

And  he  said  unto  her,  what  form  is  he  of? 
And  he  said,  an  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he 
is  covered  with  a  mantel.  And  Saul  per- 
ceived that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  him- 
self."   (1  Saml.  xxvili,  8.) 

In  another  place  he  declares  that  witchcraft 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  He  wanted 
no  rivals  in  this  business.  (Laughter.)  Now 
what  does  the  new  testament  teach? 

"Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  he  was  afterwards  a-hungered. 

And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he 
said,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 

But  he  answered  and  said,  it  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God. 

Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy 
city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

And  saith  unto  him,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  wiitten,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee; 


and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  the* 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  agaa 
stone. 

Jesus  said  unco  him,  it  is  written  a) 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord,  Thy  ( 
(Matt.  iv.  1-?  ) 

Is  it  possible  that  anyone  can  believe 
the  devil  absolutely  took  God  Almighty, 
put  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
endeavored  to  persuade  Him  to  jump  do 
(Great  Laughter.)    Is  it  possible? 

"Again  the  devil  taketh  him  into  an  ex! 
ing  high  mountain,  and  showelh  him  a] 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  t| 

And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things ' 
give  thee,  If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor 
me.        / 

Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  In 
Satau,  for  it  is  wiitten,  Thou  shalt  wo 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
serve."    [Matt,  iv.,  8-11.] 

Now,  the  devil  must  have  known  ati 
time  that  he  was  God,  and  God  at  thut 
must  have  known  that  the  other  wal 
devil.  How  could  the  latter  be  concerm 
have  the  impudence  to  promise  God  a  "vl 
in  which  he  did  not  have  a  tax-title  m 
inch  of  land. 

"Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  b<| 
angels    came     and    ministered    unto 
[Matt,  iv.,  8-11.] 

"And  they  came  over  unto  the  other 
of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Gada 

And  when  he  was  come  out  of  thefl 
immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tc| 
a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit. 

Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  toj 
and  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not : 
chains. 

Because  that  he  had  been  often  bl 
with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains! 
been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fel 
broken  in  pieces;  neither  could  any  manj 
him. 

And  always,  night  and  day,  he  wasM 
mountains  and  tombs,  crying  and  cuj 
himself  with  stones. 

But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  raj§ 
worshipped  him. 

And  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  ! 
of  the  Most  High  God?  I  adjure  thee  by  G 
that  thou  rorment  me  not. 


HELL. 


Tor  he   said  upto  him,  Coine  out  of  the 

thou  unclean  spirit.) 
nil  he  asked  him,   "What  is  thy  name? 
1  he  answered,  saying,  My  name  is  Legion: 
■we  are  many. 

nd  he  besought  him  much  that  he  would 
send  them  away  out  of  the  country, 
'ow  there  was  there  nigh  unto  the  mount- 
i  a  great  heard  of  swine  feeding, 
nd  all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying, 
d  us  into  the  swine  that  we  may  enter  into 
in. 

nd  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  And 
unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  entered  into 
swine;  and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a 
p  place  into  the  sea  (there  were  about 
thousand),  and  were  choked  in  the  sea." 
dark,  v.  1-13. ] 

ow  I  will  ask  a  question:  Should  reason- 
s  men,  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
ted  States  of  America,  believe  that  that 
n  actual  occurrence?  If  my  salvation  de- 
ds  upon  believing  that  I  am  lost,  I  have 
er  experienced  the  signs  by  which  it  is 
I  a  believer  may  be  known.  1  deny  all  the 
z\\  stories  in  this  world.  These  fabhs  of 
ils  have  covered  the  world  with  blood; 
y  have  filled  the  world  with  fear,  and  I  am 
lg  to  do  what  I  can  to  free  the  world 
hesc  insatiate  monsters.  Small  and  great 
f  have  filled  the  world  with  monsters,  they 
e  made  the  world  a  synonim  of  liar  and 
city.  And  it  is  this  book  that  ought  to  be 
i  in  all  the  schools— thisbooktbat  teaches 

I  to  enslave  his  brother.  If  it  is  larceny 
iteal  the  result  of  labor,  how  much  more 
;  larceny  to  steal  the  laborer  himself. 

Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers 
;  do  so  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall 
)uy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with 
,  which  they  begat  in  your  land;  and  they 

II  be  your  possession. 

.nd  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them 
a  possession;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen 
jver;  but  over  your  brethren  the  children 
Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another 
b  rigour.  — [Lev.  xv.,  45,  46. J 
Vhy?    Because  they  are  not  as  good  as 

will  buy  of  the  heath- n  roundabout, 
^ow  these  are  the  judgments  which  thou 
It  pet  before  them. 
f  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  be 


shall  serve;  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out 
free  lor  nothing. 

If  he  came  in  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out  by 
himself;  if  he  were  married,  then  his  wife 
shall  go  out  with  him. 

If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and 
she  have  born  him  sons  or  daughters:  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's, 
and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 

And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children;  I  will 
not  go  out  fiee. 

Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the 
judges;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door, 
or  unto  the  door-post;  and  his  master  shall 
bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall 
serve  him  forever."  [Exod.  xxi.,  1.] 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  has  ever  lent 
itself  to  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  makes  a 
man  imprison  himself  rather  than  desert  his 
wife  and  children.    I  hate  it.     (Applause.) 

Now,  listen  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
tidings-of  great  joy  for  all  people! 

"Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  writh  fear 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as 
unto  Christ. 

Not  with  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers;  but 
as  the  servant  of  Cbrist,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart.'' — [Eph.  vi.,  5. J 

Splendid  doctrine. 

"Servant",  be  subject  to  your  master  with 
all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  forward. 

For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  con- 
science toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully."— [I.  Peter  ii.,  18,  lii] 

"Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh." 

He  was  afraid  they  might  not  work  all  the 
time,  so  lie  adds: 

"Not  with  the  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers: 
but  in  singleness  of  heart  fearing  God." 

Read  the  twenty  first  chapter  of  Exodus 
[7  to  11]. 

"And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a 
maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men- 
servants  do. 

If  she  please  not  her  master,  who  hath  be- 
trothed h-pj  to  himself,  then  shall  he  let  her 
be„redeemed;  to  sell  her  unto  a  strange  nation 
he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath  dealt 
deceitfully  with  her.  And  if  he  have  betroth- 
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ed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall  deal  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  daughters. 

If  he  take  him  another  wife,  her  food,  her 
raiment  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall  he 
not  dmiiui&h. 

Aiid  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her,  then 
shall  she  go  out  free  without  money." 

"Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,"  is 
the  salutation  of  the  most  merciful  God  to 
one  who  works  for  nothing  and  who  receives 
upon  his  naked  back  the  lash,  as  legal  tender 
for  service  performed. 

"Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters," 
is  the  salutation  of  a  most  merciful  God  to 
the  slave-mother  bending  over  her  infant's 
grave. 

"Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,"  is 
the  salutation  to  a  man  endeavoring  to  escape 
pursuit,  followed  by  savage  blood-hounds, 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  northern  s-tar. 
(Applause  )  This  book  ought  to  be  read  in 
the  schools,  so  that  our  children  will  love 
liberty.     (Laughter.) 

What  does  this  same  book  say  of  the  rights 
of  little  childien?  Let  us  see  how  they  are 
treated  by  the  "most  merciful  God." 

"If  a  man  hath  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father, 
or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when 
they  have  chastened  him,  will  Jiot  hearken 
unto  them, 

Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay 
hold  of  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his 
place. 

And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city : 
This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he 
will  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  glutton,  and  a 
drunkard. 

Anu  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him 
with  stones,  that  he  die;  so  shalt  thou  put 
evil  away  from  among  you;  and  all  Israel 
shall  hear  and  fear.  (Deut.  xxi.,  18. ) 
.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  son 
Isaac  as  a  sacrifice,  and  he  intended  to  obey. 
The  boy  was  not  consulted.  [Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Jepthah's 
daughter?    Returning  home  Jepthah  said: 

"And  Joseph  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  if  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver 
the  children  of  Amnion  into  mine  hands, 

Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh 
forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 


when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children] 
Amnion,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  anq 
will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering. 

So  Jepthah  passed  over  unto   the  childi 
of  Amnion  to  fight  against   them;  and  tt 
Lord  delivered  them  into  his  hands. 

And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even 
thou  cometh  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  citl 
and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards  witi 
very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children! 
Amnion  were  subdued  before  the  children! 
Israel. 

And    Jepthah    came  to  Mispeh    unto 
house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out! 
to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances; 
she  was  his  onlv  child:  beside  her  he 
neither  son  nor  daughter. 

And  it  came  to  pa^s  when  he  saw  her,  \\ 
he    rent   his    clothes,    and    said,    Alas,    m 
daughter!    thou   ha.-t  brought  me  very  lov 
and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me; 
I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  ar 
I  cannot  go  back. 

And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father;  if  tl 
hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do| 
me  according  to  that  which  hath  proceec 
out  of  thy  mouth;  forasmuch  us  the  ftord  hi 
taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemfl 
even  of  the  children  of  Amnion. 

And  she   said    unto  her  father,  Let    tl 
thing  be  done  for    me:    let   me  alone  tl 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon 
mountains,   and  bewail  my  virginity,  I 
my  fellows. 

And  he  said,  Go.    And  he  sent  her  atil 
for  two  months;  and  she  went  with  her  cd| 
panions,  and  bewailed  her  virginity  upon 
mountains. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  tl 
months,  that  she  returned  to  her  father,  vm 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  whichj 
had  vowed." 

Is  there  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  sadfl 
story  than  this?  Can  a  God  who  would  accfl 
such  a  sacrifice  be  worthy  of  the  worshipF 
civilized  men?  I  believe  in  the  rights W 
children,  I  plead  for  the  republic  of  home,  fo 
the  democracy  of  the  fireside,  and  for  thif 
am  called  a  heathen  and  a  devil  by  those  \ii 
believe  in  the  cheerful  and  comforting  dj 
trine  of  eternal  damnation. 

Read  the  book  of  Job;  read  that!    God  me 
the  devil  and  asked  him  where  he  had  be 
and  be  said:    "Walking  up  and  down 
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try,''  and  the  Lord  said  to  him:  "Have 
oticed  rny  man  Job  over  here,  how  good 
•?"    And  the  devil  said:  "Of  course  he's 

you  give  him    everything    he  wants, 
take  away  his  property  and  he  11  curse 

You  just  try  it.''  And  he  did  try  it,  and 
away  his  goods,  but  Job  still  remained 
The  devil  laughed  and  said  that  he 
not  been  tried  enough.  Then  the  Lord 
led  his  flesh,  but  he  was  still  true.  Then 
ok  away  his  children,  but  he  remained 
ful,  and  in  the  end,  to  show  how  much 
nade  by  this  fidelity,  his  property  was  all 
led  and  he  hud  more  children  than  ever, 
u  have  a  child,  and  you  love  it,  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  God  who  would 
oy  it,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  up  by 
g  you  another  that  was  better  looking? 
ou  want  that  one;  you  want  no  other,  and 
his  is  the  idea  of  the  love  *of  children 
t  in  the  Bible.  (Applause  ) 
es  the  Bible  teach  you  freedom  of  reli- 
To-day  we  say  that  every  man  has  a 
to  worship  God  or  not,  to  worship  him 
pleases.  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible? 
s  see: 

thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or 
on,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy 
n,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own 
entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go 
serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not 
n,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers; 
mely,  of.  the  gods  of  the  people  which 
jund  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far 
rom  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth; 
ou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor 
;en  unto  him;  neither  shalt  thine  eye 
him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither 
thou  conceal  him; 

t  thou   shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine  hand 
be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
fterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people. 
d  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that 
e;  because  he  has  sought  to  trust  thee 

from  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
uut  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house 
ndage."    [Deut.  xii,  6.] 
d  do  you  know,   according   to  that,  if 

wife  -  your  wife  that  you  love  as  your 
soul — if  you  had  lived  in  Palestine,  and 

wife  had   said  to  you,  "Let  us  worship 

whose  golden  beams  clothe  the  world 
try;  let  us  worship  the  sun.  let  us  bow  to 


that  great  luminary;  I  love  the  sun  because  it 
gave  me  your  face;  because  it  gave  me  the 
features  of  my  babe;  let  us  worship  the  sun, 
it  was  then  your  duty  to  lay  your  hands  upon 
her,  your  eye  must  not  pity  her,  but  it  was 
your  duty  to  cast  the  first  stone  against  that 
tender  and  loving  breast!  I  hate  such  doc- 
trine! I  hate  such  books!  I  hate  gods  that 
will  write  such  books!  (Applause. J  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  infamous!     (Applause.) 

"If  there  be  found  among  you,  within  any 
of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  man  or  woman,  that  hath  wrought 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  transgressing  his  covenant, 

And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and 
worshiped  them,  either  the  sun,  moon,  or  any 
of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  1  have  not 
commanded ; 

And  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of 
it,  and  inquired  diligently,  and  behold,  it  be 
true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomin- 
ation is  wrought  in  Israel; 

Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or 
that  woman,  which  have  committed  that 
wicked  thing,  unto  thy  gates  even  that  man 
or  that  woman,  and  shalt  stone  them  with 
stones,  till  they  die."  [Deut.  xvii,  2-5  J 

That  is  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Bible — 
that's  it.  And  this  God  taught  that  doctrine 
to  the  Jews,  and  said  to  them,  "Any  one  that 
teaches  a  different  religion,  kill  him!"  Now, 
let  me  ask,  and  1  want  to  do  it  reverently 
(Laughter): 

If,  as  is  contended,  God  gave  these  frightful 
laws  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  this  same 
Gcd  took  upon  himself  flesh,  and  came  among' 
the  Jews,  and  taught  a  different  religion,  and 
these  Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  this  same  God  gave  them,  crucified  him, 
did  he  not  reap  what  he  had  sown?  (Applause.) 
The  mercy  of  all  this  conies  in  what  is  called 
"the  plan  of  salvation."  What  is  that  plan? 
According  to  this  great  plan,  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  guilty  to  satisfy  a  law. 

What  sort  of  a  law  must  it  be  that  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  suffering  of  innocence? 
According  to  this  plan,  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  depends  upon  the  bigotry  of  the 
Jews  and  the  treachery  of  Judas,  according 
to  the  same  plan,  we  all  would  have  gone  to 
eternal  hell.  According  to  the  same  plan, 
there  would  have  been  no  death  in  the  world 
if  there  had  been  no  sin,  and  if  there  nad 
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been  no  death  you  and  I  would  not  have  been  have  been  the  enemies  of  my  family  r 

called  into  existence,  and  if  we  did  not  exist  the  beginning  of  the  world     Then  way  \u 

we  could  not  have  been  saved,  so  we  owe  our  rear  there  arose  a  simple  donkey,  wilh  a  l< 

salvation  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews  and  the  of  Abrahamic  countenance.     He  said,  "I 

treachery  of  Judas,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  pect  it's  me,  I  had   eaten   nothing  for  tl 

devil  for  our  existence.  (Laughter.)  Ispeak  this  days  except  three  thistles.     I  was  passir 

reverently.     (Renewed  Laughtei.)    It  strikes  monastery,  the  monks  were  at  mass, 

me  that  what  they  call  the  atonement  is  a  gates  were  open  leading  to  a  yard  full  of  sv\ 

kind  of  moral  bankruptcy.  Under  its  merciful  clover.    I  knew  it  was  wrong  but  I  did 

provisions   man   is  allowed  the  privilege  of  in  and  I  took  a  mouthful,  but  my  conscie 

sinning  credit,  and  whenever  he  is  guilty  of  a  smote  me  and  I  went  out,"  and  all  the  auk 

meau  action  be  says,  "Charge  it."  (Laughter  )  shouted,  "lie's  the  fellow!"  and  in  two  i 

In    my  judgment,  this  kind  of  bookkeeping  utes  they  had  his  hide  on  the  fence.    Th 

breeds  extravagance  in  sin.  (App'ause.)  Sup-  the  kind  of  people  that  go  to  hell.    (L 

pose  we  had  a  law  in  New  York  that  every  laughter.) 

merchant  should  give  credit  to  every  man  Now,  this  doctrine  of  hell,  that  has 

who  asked  it,  under  pain  and  penitentiary,  such  a  comfort  to  myT..ce,  which  so  m 

and  that  every  man  should  take  the  benefit  of  ministers  arc  pleading  for,  has  been  defen 

the  bankruptcy  statute  any  Saturday  night?  fur  ages  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

Doesn't  the  credit  system  in  morals  breed  ex-  preacher  sAys  that  the  sovereignty  of 

travagance    in    sin?      That's    the    question,  implies  that  He  has  an  absolute,    unlim 

Who's  afraid  of  punishment  which  is  so  far  and  independent  right  to  dispose  of  His  c 

away?  Whom  does  the  doctrine  of  hell  stop?  turcs  as  Tie  will,  because  He  made  th 

The  great,  the  rich,  the  powerful?    No;  the  Has    He?    Suppose    1    take    this  book 

poor,  the  weak,  the  despised,  the  mean.    Did  change  it  imnu  diately  into  a  servient  hui 

you  ever  hear  of  a  man  going  to  hell  who  died  being.     Would  1  have  a  light  to  torture  it 

in  New  Yoik  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  or  cause  I  made  it?    No;  on  tne  contrary 

with  an  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  a  would  say,  having  brought  you  into  existei 

year?  Did  you?    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  it  is  my  duty  to  do  the  best  fur  you  I 

going  to  hell  who  rode  in  a  carriage?    Never.  (Applause.)    They  say   God  has  a  righ 

They  arc  the  gentlemen  who  talk  about  their  damn  me  because  He  made  me.     1  den] 

assets,  and  who  say,  "Hell  is  not  for  me;  it  is  Another  one  says  God  is  not  obliged  to  s 

for  the  poor.     I  have  all  the  luxuries  1  want,  even  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  tha 

give  that  to  the  poor."  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  can  either  bestow  salvation  upou  his  chik 

Who  goes  to  hell?    Tramps!    (Laughter.)  or  retain  it  without  any   diminution  of 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.    There  was  once  a  glory.    Another  one  says,  God  may  save 

•  frightful   r.an,  and  all   the  animals  held  a  sinner    whatsoever,    consistently    with 

con .ention,  to  see  whose  fault  it  was,  and  the  justice.    Let  a  natural  pirson    and  I  cl 

fox  nominated  the  lion  for  chairman.    The  to  be  one — moral  or  immoral,  wise  or  unw 

wolf  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  hyena  said  let  him  be  as  just  as  he  can,  no  matter  w 

that  suits.     When  the  convention  was  called  his  prayers  may  be,  what  oaius  he  may  h 

to  order  the  fox  was  called  upon  to  confess  taken  to  be  saved,  or  whatever  eireumstai 

his  sins.     He  stated,  however,  that  it  would  he  may  be  in.     God,  according  to  this  wri 

be  much  more  appropriate  for  the  lion  to  can  deny  him  salvation,  without  the  1 

commence  first.    Thereupon  the  lion  said:  "I  disparagement  of  His  glory.     His  glories 

am  not  conscious  of  having  committed  evil,  nut  be  in  the  least  obscured— there  is  no 

It  is  true  1  have  devoured  a  few  men,  but  fur  turalmun,  be  his  character  what  it  may, 

what  other  purpose  were  men  made?"    And  God  may  cast  down  to  hell  without  b< 

they  all  cheered,  and  were  satisfied.    The  fox  charged  with  unfair  dealing  in  any  res] 

gave  his  views  upon  the  goose  question,  and  wilh  regard  to  that  man.     Theologians 

the  wolf  admitted  that  he  had  devoured  sheep,  us  that    God's  design   in    the  creation 

and  occasionally  had  killed  a  shepherd,  but  simply  to  glorify  himself.    Magnificent 

all  acquainted  witb  the  history  of  my  family  ject! 

Will  bear  we  out  when  I  say  that  shepherds  "The  same  shall  drink  of  tne  wine  of 
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,th  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without 
ture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and 
hull  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
,he  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Lamb.''    [Rev.  1-10.] 

0  you  know  nobody  would  have  had  an 
\  of  hell  in  this  world  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
;anoes"?  They  were  looked  upon  as  the 
amies  of  hell.  The  idea  of  eternal  fire 
er  would  have  polluted  the  imagination  of 
a  but  for  them.  An  eminent  theologian, 
cribing  hell,  says,  "There  is  no  recount- 
up  the  million  of  ages  the  damned  shall 

er.  All  arithmetic  ends  here"— and  all 
e,  too!  (Laughter.)  "They  shall  have  no- 
lg  to  do  in  passing  away  this  eternity  but 
:onflict  with  torments.  God  shall  have  no 
er  use  or  employment  for  them."  These 
ds  were  said  by  gentlemen  who  died 
istians,  and  who  are  now  in  the  harp 
iness  in  ihe  world  to  come.  Another  de- 
•cs  there  is  nothing  to  keep  any  man  or 
istian  out  of  hell  except  the  mere  pleasure 
Jod,  and  their  pains  never  grow  any  easier 
their  becoming  accustomed  to  them.  It  is 
)  declared  that  the  devil  goes  about  like 
on,  ready  to  doom  the  wicked.  Did  it  never 
ar  to  you  what  a  contradicti  >n  it  is  to  say 
t  the  devil  will  persecute  his  own  friends? 
wants  al)  the  recruits  he  can  get;  why  then 
uld  he  persecute  his  friends?  In  my  judg- 
it  he  should  give  them  the  best  hell  affords, 
ughter.) 

;  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
nents  inflicted,  have  no  tendency  to  bring 
icked  man  to  repentance.  Then  why  tor  • 
at  him  if  it  will  not  do  him  good?  It  is 
ply  unadulterated  revenge.  All  the  punish- 
nt  in  the  world  will  not  reform  a  man,  un- 
i  he  knows  that  he  who  inflicts  it  upon  him 
is  it  for  the  sake  of  reformation,  and  really 

1  truly  loves  him,  and  ha3  his  good  at 
,rt.  Punishment  inflicted  for  gratifying  the 
letite  makes  man  afraid,  but  debases  him. 
Various  reasons  are  given  for  punishing  the 
iked;  first,  that  God  will  vindicate  his 
ured  majesty.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that! 
:ond,  lie  will  glorify  his  justice— think  of 
.t.  Third,  lie  will  show  and  glorify  his 
ce.    Every  time  the  saved  shall  look  upon 

damned  iu  hell  it  will  cause  in  them  a 
sly  and  admiring  sense  of  the  grace  of  God. 
ury  look  upon  the  damned  will  double  the 
tor  and  the  joy  of  the  saints  La  heaven.  Can 


the  believing  husband  in  heaven  look  down  up- 
on the  torments  of  the  unbelieving  wife  in  hell 
and  then  feel  a  thrill  of  joy?  That's  the  old 
doctrine — not  of  our  days;  are  too  civilized 
for  that.  O!  but  it  is  the  old  doctrine  that  if 
you  saw  your  wife  in  hell — the  wife  you  love, 
who,  in  your  last  sickness,  nursed  you,  that, 
perhaps  supported  you  by  her  needle  when 
you  were  ill ;  the  wife  who  watched  by  your 
couch  night  and  day,  and  held  your  corpse  in 
her  loving  arms  when  you  were  dead — the 
sight  would  give  you  great  joy.  That  doctrine 
is  not  preached  to-day.  They  do  not  preach 
that  the  sight  would  give  you  joy;  but  they 
do  preach  that  it  will  not  diminish  your 
happiness.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
orthodox  minister  in  New  York,  and  I  repeat 
that  I  have  no  respect  for  men  who  preach 
such  doctrines.  The  sight  of  the  torments  of 
the  damned  in  hell  will  increase  the  ecstasy 
of  che  saints  forever!  On  this  principle  «  man 
never  enjoys  a  good  dinner  so  much  as  when 
a  fellow-creature  is  dying  of  famine  before  his 
eyes  or  he  never  enjoys  the  cheerful  warmth 
of  his  own  fireside  so  greatly  as  when  a  poor 
and  abandoned  wretch  is  dying  on  his  door- 
step. The  saints  enjoy  the  ecstasy,  and  the 
groans  of  the  tormented  are  music  to  them.  I 
say  here  to-night  that  you  cannot  commit  a 
sin  against  an  infinite  being.  I  can  sin  against 
my  brother  or  my  neighbor,  because  I  can 
injure  them.  There  can  be  no  sin  where  there 
is  no  injury.  Neithercan  a  finite  being  commit 
infinite  sin. 

An  old  saint  believed  that  hell  wa3  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  tne  rotation  of 
the  earth  was  caused  by  the  souls  tryiug  to 
get  away  from  the  fire.  The  old  church  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare's  home,  is 
adorned  with  pictures  of  hell  and  the  like. 
One  of  the  pictures  represents  resurrection- 
morning.  People  are  getting  out  of  their 
graves,  and  devils  are  catching  hold  of  their 
heels.  In  one  place  there  is  a  huge  brass 
monster,  and  devils  are  driving  scores  of  lost 
souls  into  his  mouth.  Over  hot  fires  hang 
caldrons  with  fifty  or  sixty  people  in  each, 
and  devils  are  poking  the  fires.  People  are 
hung  up  on  hooks  by  their  tongues,  and  devils 
are  lashing  them.  Up  in  the  right-hand  corner 
are  some  of  the  saved,  with  grins  on  their 
faces  stretching  from  ear  to  ear.  They  seem 
to  say:  "Aha,  what  did  I  tell  you?" 

Some  of  the  old   saints— gentlemen  who 
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died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  are  now  in   but  the  Christians  thought  differently, 
the  harp  business -insisted  that  heaven  and    divine  tells  us  that  it  must  be  below  the  ej 
hell  would  be  plainly  in  view  of  each  other,    because  Christ  descended  into  hell.    AnflJ 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  Rev.  J.  Furness  (an    gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  hell  is  in  the 
appropriate  name),  published  a  little  pamphlet    and  he  tells  us  that  nobody,  without  an 
called  "A  Sight  in  Hell.''  I  remember  when  I   press  revelation  from  God,  can  prove  thfl 
first  read  that.    My  little  child,  seven  years    is  not  there.     Most  likely.     Well,  he  hadj 
old,  was  ill  and  in  bed.    I  thought  she  would    idea  at  all  events  of  utilizing  the  damne 
not  hear  me,  and  I  read  some  of  it  aloud,    fuel  to  warm  the  earth.    But  I  will 
She  arose  and  asked,  "Who  says  that?"  I  ans- 
wered, ''That's  what  they  preach  in  some  of 
the  churches."    "I  never  will  enter  a  church 
as  long  as  I  live!"    she  said,   and  she  never 
has. 
The  doctrine  of  orthodox  Christianity  is 


from  another  poet — if  it  is  lawful  to  call ; 
a  poet.    I  mean  Tupper. 

Col.  Ingersoll  quoted  from  that  orthod 
author,  and  continued  :  Another  dii 
preached  a  sermon  no  further  back  than  18 
in  which  he  said  that  the  damned  will  gn 


that  the  damned  shall  suffer  torment  forever  WOrse,  and  the  same  divine  says  that  the  q 
and  forever.  And  if  you  were  a  wanderer, 
footsore,  weary,  with  parched  tongue,  dying 
for  a  drop  of  water,  and  you  met  one  who 
divided  his  poor  portion  with  you,  and  died 
as  Le  saw  you  reviving — if  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever and  you  a  believer,  and  you  died  and 
went  to  heaven,  and  he  called  to  you  from 
hell  for  a  draught  of  water,  it  would  be  your 
duty  to  laugh  at  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  that  everywhere 
in  hell  will  be  written  the  words  "for  ever." 
They  will  be  branded  on  every  wave  of  flame, 
they  will  be  forged  in  every  link  of  every 
chain,  they  will  be  seen  in  every  lurid  flash 


was  the  first  Universalist.    Then  I  am  on] 
side  of  the  devil. 

The  fact  is,  that  you  have  got  not  md 
to  believe  the  Bible;  but  you  must  alsoj^ 
lieve  in  a  certain  interpretation  of  it,  a 
mind  you,  you  must  also  believe  in  the  d< 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  I  want  to  explain  wl 
that  is,  so  that  you  may  never  have  an  exq 
for  not  knowing  it. 

I  quote,  he  said,  from  the  best  theologj 
that  ever  wrote,  and  then  he  went  on  to  gi 
in  substance  the  Athanasian  definition  of  | 
Trinity,  winding  up  with  a  long  string  of! 


tirely  incomprehensible."  If,  he  continuj 
you  don't  understand  it  after  that,  it  is  yj 
own  fault.  Now,  you  must  believe  in  a 
doctrine.  If  you  do  not,  all  the  orthod 
churches  agree  in  condemning  you  to  en 
lasting  flames.  We  have  got  to  burn  throd 
all  our  lives  simply  with  the  view  of  maki 


of  brimstone— everywhere  will  be  those  words  jectives,  culminating  in  the  description  | 
"for  ever."  Everybody  will  be  yelling  anu 
screaming  them.  Just  think  of  that  picture 
of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  eternal  Father 
of  us  all.  If  these  words  are  necessary  why 
are  they  not  written  now  everywhere  in  the 
world,  on  every  tree,  and  every  field,  and  on 
every  blade  of  grass?    I  say  I  am  entitled  to 

have  it  so.  I  say  that  it  is  God's  duty  to  furnish  lhem  happy.  We  are  taught  to  lovej 
me  with  the  evidence.  Here  is  another  good  enemies,  to  pray  for  those  that  persecute] 
book  read  in  every  Sunday-school— a  splendid  to  forgive.  Should  not  the  merciful  I 
jbook— Pollock's  "Course  of  Time."  Every  practice  what  he  preaches  ?  I  say  that  rj 
ipopy  in  the  world  of  such  books  as  that  ently-  Why  should  he  say  "Forgive  y< 
fjught  to  be  burned  Well,  the  author  pre-  enemies"  if  he  will  not  himself  forgive?  W 
tends  to  have  gone  to  hell,  and  I  think  that  should  he  say  "Pray  for  those  that  despise  a 
he  ought  to  have  stopped  there.  prosecute  you,  but  if  they  refuse  to  bej 

The  lecturer  read  the  passages  from  the  my  doctrine  I  will  burn  them  forever?"  II 
work  descriptive  of  the  torments  of  the  not  believe  it.  Here  is  a  little  child,  residi 
damned,  and  proceeded:  And  that  book  is  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city — some  little  J 
put  into  the  hands  of  children  in  order  that  w^o  is  taught  that  it  is  his  duty  to  stea" 
they  may  love  and  worship  the  most  merciful  his  mother,  who  applauds  his  success  a 
God.  In  old  times  they  had  to  find  a  place  Pats  him  on  the  head  and  calls  him  a  go 
tor  bell  and  they  found  a  hundred  places  for  boy — would  it  be  just  to  condemn  him  tj 
3.    One  says  that  it  was  under  Lake  Avernus,    eternity  of  torture?    Suppose  there  is  a  CJ 
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os  bring  to  this  question  some  common 
se. 

care  nothing  about  the  doctrines  or  reli- 
us  or  creeds  of  the  past.  Let  us  come  to 
bur  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  judge 
ler  by  what  we  know,  by  what  we  think, 
what  we  love.  But  they  say  to  us,  "If 
throw  away  the  Bible  what  are  we  to 
end  on  then?"'  But  no  two  persons  in  the 
Id  agreed  as  to  what  the  Bible  is,  what 
y  are  to  believe,  or  what  they  are  not  to 
eve.  It  is  like  a  guide-post  that  has  been 
)wn  down  in  some  time  of  disaster,  and 
been  put  up  the  wrong  way.  Nobody 
accept,  its  guidance,  for  nobody  knows 
re  it  would  direct  him.  I  say,  "Tear 
n  the  useless  guide-post"   but  they  ans- 

"Oh,  do  not  do  that  or  we  will  have 
ing  to  go  by  "  I  would  say,  "Old 
rch,  you  take  that  road  and  I  will  take 
Another  minister  has  said  that 
Bible  is  the  great  town-clock,  at  which 
11  may  set  our  watches.  But  I  have  said 
friend  of  that  minister:  "Suppose  we  all 
Id  set  our  watches  by  that  town-clock, 
e  would  be  many  persons  to  tell  you  that 
Id  times  the  long  hand  was  the  hour  hand, 
besides,  the  clock  hasn't  been  wound  up 

long  time."  I  sa'y  let  us  wait  till  the 
rises  and  set  our  watches  by  nature. 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  give  up  heaven 
t  rid  of  hell.  I  had  rather  there  should 
no  heaven  than  that  any  solitary  soul 
Id  be  condemned  to  suffer  forever  and 
But  they  tell  me  that  the  Bible  is  the 
took.  Now,  in  the  Old  Testament  there 
t  in  my  judgment  a  single  reference  to 
hi  r  life.  Is  there  a  burial  service  men- 
id  in  it  in  which  a  word  of  hope  is  spoken 
e  grave  of  the  dead?  The  idea  of  eternal 
iViiS  not  born  of  any  book.  That  wave 
>pe  and  joy  ebbs  and  flows,  and  will  con* 
J  >.o  ebb  and  flow  as  long  as  love  kisses 
i]-s  of  death. 

t  <ne  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  Persian  religion 
a  man  who,  having  done  good  for  long 
"  of  his  life,  presented  himself  at  the 
i  of  Paradise,  but  the  gates  remained 
d  against  him.  He  went  back  and 
w^'d  up  his  good  works  for  seve-»  years 
er,  and  the  g  ites  of  Paradise  still  remain- 
hut  against  him,  he  toiled  m  works  of 
ity  until  at  last  they  were  opened  unto 
•  Think  of  that,  pursued  the  lecturer, 


and  send  out  your  missionaries  among  those 
people.  There  is  no  religion  but  goodness, 
but  justice,  but  charity.  Religion  is  not 
theory;  it  is  life.  It  is  not  intellectual  con' 
viction;  it  is  divine  humanity,  and  nothing 
else.  Col.  Ingersoll  here  told  another  tale 
from  the  Hindoo,  of  a  man  who  refused  to 
enter  Paradise  without  a  faithful  dog,  urging 
that  ingratitude  was  the  blackest  of  all  sins. 
"And  the  god,"  he  said,  "admitted  him,  dog 
and  all."  Compare  that  religion  with  the 
orthodox  tenets  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  prayer  which  every  Brahmin 
prays,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  never 
enter  into  a  final  state  of  bliss  alone,  but  that 
everywhere  he  will  strive  for  universal  re- 
demption; that  never  will  he  leave  the  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  remain  suffering  and 
striving  and  sorrowing  after  universal  salva- 
tion. Compare  that  with  the  othodox  idea, 
and  send  out  your  missionaries  to  the  be- 
nighted Hindoos. 

The  doctrine  of  hell  is  infamous  beyond  all 
power  to  express.  I  wish  there  were  words 
mean  enough  to  express  my  feelings  of  loath- 
ing on  this  subject.  What  harm  has  it  not 
done?  What  waste  places  has  it  not  made?  It 
has  planted  misery  and  wretchedness  in  this 
world;  it  peoples  the  future  with  selfish  joys 
and  lurid  abysses  of  eternal  flame:  But  we 
are  getting  more  sense  every  day.  We  begin 
to  despise  those  monstrous  doctrines.  If  you 
want  to  better  men  and  women,  change  their 
conditions  here.  Don't  promise  them  some- 
thing somewhere  else.  One  biscuit  will  do 
more  good  than  all  the  tracts  that  were  ever 
peddled  in  the  world.  Give  them  more  white 
wash,  more  light,  more  air.  You  have  U 
change  men  physically  before  you  change 
them  intellectually.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  every  criminal  will  be  treated  as 
we  now  treat  the  diseased  and  sick,  wnen 
every  penitentiary  will  become  a  reformatory; 
and  that  if  criminals  go  to  them  with  hatr  -ft. 
in  their  bosoms,  they  will  leave  them  without 
feelings  of  revenge.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Eurydice 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  god  of  hell, 
and  Orpheus,  her  lover,  went  in  quest  of  her. 
He  took  with  him  his  lyre,  and  played  such 
exquisite  music  that  all  hell  was  amazed. 
Ixion  forgot  his  labors  at  the  wheel,  tne 
daughters  of  Danaus  ceased  from  their  hope- 
less task,  Tantalus  forgot  his  thirst,  ever 
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Pluto  smiled,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  ies  of  Science,  which  are  rescuing  from  tj 

history  of  hell,  the  eyes  of  the  Furies  were  prisons  of  superstition  the  torn  and  oieeaif 

wet  with  tears.    As  it  whs  with  the  lyre  of  Or-  heart  of  man. 
pheus,  so  it  is  to-day  with  the  great  harmon- 


E.  C.  INGERSOLL'S  FUNERAL. 


A  very  affecting  scene  was  witnessed  at  burden  for  a  pillow,  fell   into  that  dreai 
the  funeral  of  Ebon  C.  Jngersoll  iu  Wash-    less  sleep  that  kisses  down  his  eyelids  stf 
ington,  June  2,  1S79.    His  brother  Robert,  While  yet  in  love  with  life  and  raptun 
had  prepared  i  n  address  to  be  rind  on  the  with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence  a! 
occasion,  but  when  the  large  company  of  pathetic  dust.     Yet,  after  all,  it  may 
friends  had  gathered,  and  the  time  came,  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest  hour 
the  feelings  of   the   man   overcame   him.  all   the   voyage,   while    eager   winds 
He  began  to  read  his  eloquent  character!-  kissing   every   sail,*  to   dash   against  i 
zation  of  the  dead  man,   but  his  eyes  at  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  1 
once  filled  with  tears.     He  tried  to  hide  billows  roar  a  sunken  ship.     For  wheth 
them  behind  his  eye-glasses,  but  he  could  in  mid  sea  or  among  the  breakers  of  t 
not  do  it,  and  finally  he  bowed  his  head  farther  shore,  a  wreck  must  mai  k  at  J 
upon   the  man's  coffin   in   uncontrollable  the  end  of  each  and  all.     And  every  li 
grief.     It  was  only  after  some  delay,  and  no  matter  if  its  very  hour  is  rich  with  lo 
the  greatest  efforts   at   self-mastery,   that  and  every  moment  jeweled  with  a  joy,  \J 
Robert  was  able  to  finish  readirg  his  ad-  at  its  close,  become  a  tragedy,  as  sail,  a 
dress,  which  was  as  follows :  deep,  and  dark  as  can  be  woven  of 

warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  dea 
Col.  Rob.  G.  IngersOll'S  Funeral  Oration.  This  brave  and  tender  man  in  every  stf 
\  My  Friends:  lam  going  to  do  that  of  life  was  oak  and  rock,  but  in  the  st 
which  the  dead  often  promised  he  would  shine  he  was  love  and  flower.  He  was! 
do  for  me.  The  loved  and  loving  brother,  friend  of  all  heroic  souls  that  climbed  t 
husband,  father,  friend  died  where  man-  heights  and  left  all  superstitions  here  belo 
hood's  morning  almost  touches  noon,  and  while  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden  dawni 
while  the  shadows  still  were  falling  toward  OI" a  grander  day.  He  loved  the  beauti 
the  west.  He  had  not  passed  on  life's  and  Was  with  color,  form  and  music  toucli 
iiighway  the  stone  that  marks  the  highest  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  a 
point,  but  being  weary  for  the  moment  he  with  a  willing  hand  gave  alms;  with  lo; 
laid  down  by  the  wayside,  and,  using  a  heart  and  with  the  purest  hand  he  fai 
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T  discharged  all  public  trusts.  He  wai  cry.  From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  un- 
arshipper  of  liberty  and  a  friend  of  the  replying  dead  there  conies  no  word;  but  in 
ressed.  A  thousand  times  I  have  heard  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star  and 

quote  the  words:  "For  justice  all  listening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing, 
e  a  temple  and  all  season  summer."  He  He  who  sleeps  here  when  dying,  mistaking 
eved  that  happiness  was  the  only  good,  the  approach  of  death  for  the  return  of 
on  the  only  torch,  justice  the  only  health,  whispered  with  his  latest  breath, 
shiper,  humanity  the  only  religion  and  "I  am  better  now."  Let  us  believe,  in  spite 

the  priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  of  doubts  and  dogmas  and  tears  and  fears 
ian  joy,  and  were  every  one  for  whom  that  these  dear  words  are  true  of  all  the 
lid  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  bios-  countless  dead.  And  now,  to  you  who  have 

to  his  grave  he  would  sleep  to-night  been  chosen  from  among  the  many  men  he 
eath  a  wilderness  of  flowers.  Life  is  a  loved  to  do  the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead, 
■ow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  we  give  his  sacred  trust.  Speech  cannot 
rs  of  two  eternities.  "We  strive  in  vain  contain  our  love.  There  was — there  is — no 
nok  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud,  gentler,  stronger,  manlier  man. 
the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  a  wailing 


liberty  of  ]Vfki},  Won\ki\  ki\d  CfyiM. 


<foes  and  Gentlemen:    In  my  judgment 

ry  is  the  child  of  ignorance.    Liberty  is 

of  intelligence.    Only  a  few  years  ago 

was  a  great  awakening  inHhe  human 

Meu  began  to  inquire,  by  what  right 

a  crowned  robber  make  me  work  for 

The  man  who  asked  this  question  was 

a  trail  or.    Others  said,  by  what  right 

a  robed  priest  rob  me?    That  man  was 

1  an  infidel.    And  whenever  he  asked  a 

ion  of  that  kind,  the  clergy  protested. 

3  they  found  that  the  earth  was  round, 

ergy  protested ;  when  they  found  that 

ars  were  not  made  out  of  the  scraps  that 

left  over  on  the  sixth  day  of  creation, 

were   really    great,    shining,    wheeling 

the    clergy     protested    and    said: 

jn    is    this    spirit    of   investigation    to 

They  said  then,  and  they  say  now, 

t  is  dangerous  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be 

I  deny  it.    Out  on  the  .intellectual  sea 

is  mom  enough  for  every  sail.    In  the 

ctual   air  there   is  space   enough  for 

wing.    And  the    man  who  does    not 

s  own  thinking  is  a  slave,  and  does 

o(   his  duty  to   his  fellow   men.    For 

expect  to  do  my  own  thinking.    And 

take  my  own  oath  this  minute  that  1 

express   what    thoughts   I  have,   hon- 

and  siucerely.    I  am  the  slave  of  no 

ind  of  no  organization.    I  stand  under 

ue  sky  and  the  stars,  under  the  infinite 

f  nature,  the  peer  of  every  human  being. 

ing  as  I  do  in  the  presence  of  the  Un- 

j,  I  have  the  same  right  to  guess  as 

li  1  had  been  through  five  theological 

aries.    I  have  as  much  interest  in  the 

absorbing  questions  of  origin  and  des- 

s  though  1  had  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  at  the  end 

name. 

I  claim,  all  I  plead  for,  is  simple  lib- 
f  thought.    That  is  all.    I  do  not  pre- 

0  tell  what  is  true  and  all  the  truth.    I 
claim  that  I  have  floated  level  with 

eights  of  thought,  or  that  I  have  de- 
;d  to  the  depths  of  things;  I  simply 
that  what  idea  I  have  I  have  a  right  to 
s,  and  any  man  that  denies  :t  tu  me  is 
ellectual  thief  and  rubber.  That  is  all. 
take  those  chains  off  from  the  human 
say,  break  those  orthodox  fetters,  and 
e  are  wings  to  the  spirit  let  them  be 

1  That  is  all  1  say.    And  I  ask  you  if 
not  the  same  right  to  think  that  any 

.human  being  has?    If  I  have  no  right 
ik, why  have  I  such  a  thing  as  a  thinker. 


(Laughter.)  "Why  have  la  brain?  And  if  i 
have  no  right  to  think,  who  has?  If  I  have 
lost  my  right,  Mr.  Smith,  where  did  you  find 
yours?  (Laughter.)  If  I  have  no  right,  have 
three  or  four  men  or  300  or  40ft,  who  get  to- 
gether and  sign  a  card  and  build  a  hou>e  and 
put  a  steeple  on  it  with  a  bell  in  it — have 
they  any  more  right  to  think  than  they  had  be- 
fore? That  is  the  question.  And  I  am  sick  of 
the  whip  and  lash  in  the  region  of  mind  and 
intellect.  And  I  say  to  these  men,  "Let  un 
alone.  Do  your  own  thinking;  express  youi 
own  thoughts."  And  I  want  to  say  to-nighA 
that  I  claim  no  right  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
give  to  every  other  human  being  beneath  the 
star%— none  whatever.  And  I  will  fight  to- 
night for  the  right  of  those  who  disagree 
with  me  to  express  their  thoughts  just  as 
soon  as  I  will  fight  for  my  own  right  to  ex- 
press mine. 

In  the  goo  1  eld  times,  our  fathers  hsd  an 
idea  that  they  could  make  people  believe 
to  suit  them.  Our  ancestors  in  the  ages 
that  are  gone  really  believed  that  by  force 
you  could  convince  a  man.  You  cannot 
change  the  conclusion  of  the  urain  by  force,but 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do  by  force,  and 
what  you  have  done  by  force.  You  can  make 
hypocrites  by  the  million.  You  can  make  a 
man  say  that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  but  he 
remains  of  the  same  opinion  still  Put  fitters 
all  over  him,  crush  his  feet  in  iron  boots,  lash 
him  to  the  stock,  burn  him  if  you  please,  but 
his  ashes  are  of  the  same  opinion  still.  I  say 
our  fathers,  in  the  good  old  times — and  the 
best  thing  I  can  say  about  them  is,  they  are 
dead  they  had  an  idea  they  could  force  men 
to  think  their  way,  and  do  you  know  that  idea 
is  still  prevalent  even  in  this  country?  Do 
you  know  they  think  they  can  make  a  man 
think  their  way  if  they  say,  "We  will  not 
trade  with  that  man;  we  won't  vote  for  that 
man-,  we  won't  hire  him,  if  he  is  a  lawyer; 
we  will  die  before  we  take  his  medicine,  if  he  is 
a  doctor,  we  won't  invite  him:  we  will  socially 
ostracise  him;  he  must  come  to  our  church; 
he  must  think  our  way  or  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man? There  is  much  of  that  even  in  this 
blessed  country  -  not  excepting  the  city  of 
Albany  itself.  (Great  and  long  continued 
applause  and  laughter.) 

Now  in  the  old  times  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  they  said,  "We  ian  make  all  mt,n 
think  alike."  All  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
this  earth  cannot  make  two  clocks  run  alike, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  make  millions  of 
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people  of  different  quantities  and  qualities    sharp  as  needles -this  being  fastened  upon! 
and  amount  of  brain,  clad  in  this  living  robe   throat.the  sufferer  could  noi  sit  down, he  cou 
of  passionate  flesh  how  arc  you  going  to  make    cot  walk,   he  could   not  stir  without  beii 
millions  of  them  think   alike?    If  the  infinite   punctured   by  these   needles,  and   in  a  liti 
God,  if  there  is  one,  who  made  us,  wished  us   while  the  throat  would   begin  to  swell,   ai 
to  think  alike,  why  did  he  give  a  spoonful  of   finally  suffocation  would  end  the  agonies 
brains  to  one  man,  and  a  bushel  to  another?   that  man,  when  maybe  the  only  crime  he  9 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  all  ofdegrces  human-   committed  was  to  say  with  tears  upon  his  su 
ity  from  the  idiot  to  the  genius,  if  it  was  in-    lime  cheeks,  "I  do  not  believe  that  God,  J 
tended  that  all  should  think  alike;  I  say  our   father  of  us  all,  will  damn  to  eternal  punfl 
fathers  concluded  they  would  do  this  by  force,    ment,  any  of  the  children  of  men.   [Applaud 
and  1  used  to  read  in  books  how  they  perse-    Think  of  it!    And  1  saw  there  at  the  sjfl 
cuted  mankind,  and  do  you  know  I  never  ap-   time  another  instrument,  called  the  "scave 
prcciated  it,  I  did  not.    I  read  it, but  it  did  not   ger's  daughter,"  which  resembles  a  pair 
burn  itself,  as  it  were,  into  my  very  soul  what   shears,  with  handles  where  handles  ougbj 
infamies  had  been  committed  in  the  name  of  be,  but  at  the  point  as  well.     And  just  abu; 
religion,    and  I  never   fully    appieciated  it,    the  pivots  that  fasten  the  blade,  a  circle! 
until  a  little  while  ago  1  saw  the  iron  argu-  iron  through  which  the  hands  would  be  pi  ac« 
ments  our  fathers  used  to  use.    1  tell  you  the  into  the  lower  circles  the  feet,  and  into! 
reason  we  are  through  that,  is,  because  we   center  circle  the  head  would  be  pushed,  a 
have    better   brains    than  our   fathers   had.    in  that  position  he  would  be  thrown   pro 
Since  that  day  we  have  become  intellectually   upon  the  earth,  and  kept  there  until  the  stfl 
developed,- and  there  is  more  real  brain  and   upon  the  muscles  produced  such  agony  th 
real  good  sense  in  the  world  to-day  than  in   insanity  and  death  would  end  his  pain.    A 
any  other  period  of  its  history,  and  that  is  the  that  was  done  in  the  name  of  "Whosoev 
reason  we  have  more  liberty,  that  is  the  reason  smiteth  thee  upon  one  cheek  turn  him.l 
we  have  more  kindness.   But  I  say  I  saw  these  other  also."   Think  of  it!    And  I  saw  also  t 
iron  arguments  our  fathers  used  to  use.    I  rack, with  the  windlass  and  chains,  upon  whi 
saw  there  the  thumb-screw- two  little  inno-  the  sufferer  was  laid.    About  his  ankles  w« 
cent  looking  pieces  of  iron,  armed  on  theln-   fastened  chains,  and  about  his  wrist- also,  a 
nersurfacewithprotuberancestopreventtheir  then  priests  began  turning  this  windlass,  a! 
slipping  —  and  when  some  man  denied  the  they  kept  turning  until  the  ankles,  the  shoa 
efficacy  of  baptism,  or  may  be  said,  "1  do  not  ers  and  the  wrists  were  all  dislocated,  and  t 
believe  that  thewhaleeverswallowed  aman  to  sufferer  was  wet  with  the  sweat  of  agon 
keep  him  from  drowning,"  then  they  put  these  And  they  had  stmding  by  a  physician  to  f( 
pieces  of  iron  upon  his  thumb,  and  there  was  his  pulse.    What  for  ?  To  save  his  life?   Y< 
a  screw  at  each  end,  and  then  in  the  name  of  What  for?  In  mercy?  No.   Simply  that  th 
love  and  forgiveness  they  began  screwing  these  might  preserve  his  life,  that  they  might  r.i> 
pieces  of  iron  together.    A  great  many  men,   him  once  again.    And  this  was  do^c,  recolh 
when  they  commene*  d,  would  say,"l  recant."  it,  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  civilization, 
1  expect  1  would    have   been  one  of  them,  was  done  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  it  vi 
(Laughter.)    I  would  have  said  "Now  you  done  in  the  name  of  morality,   it  was  done 
just  stop  that ;  1  will  admit  anything  on  earth  the  name  of  religion,  it  was  done  in  the  nai 
that  you   want."     [Laughter.]     I  will  admit   of  God.     Sometimes  when  1   get  to   reafl 
there  is  one  god  or  a  million,  one  hell  or  a  about  it,  and  when  I  get  to  thinking  aboutif, 
billion,  suit  yourselves  but  stop  that."  [Laugh-  seems  to  me  that  I  have  suffered  all  these  hi 
ter.]    But  I  want  to  say,   the  thumbscrew  rors  myself,  as  though  I  had  stood  upon! 
having  got  out  of  the  way,  I  am  going  to  shore  of  exile  and  gazed  with  a  tear-tilled! 
have  my  say.  toward  home  and  native  land;  as  though! 

There  was  now  and  then  some  man  who  nails  had  been  torn  ^rom  my  hands,  and  ii 
wouldn't  turn  Judas  Iscrariot  to  his  own  soul;  my  throat  the  sharp  needles  had  been  thru 
there  was  now  and  then  a  man  willing  to  die  as  though  my  feet  had  been  crushed  in  J 
foi  his  conviction,  and  if  \\  were  not  for  such  boots;  as  though  1  had  been  chained  in  t 

(men  we  would  be  savages  to-night.  Haditnot  cells  of  the  inquisition,  and  had  watched  a 
been  for  a  few  brave  and  heroic  souls  in  every  waited  in  the  interminable  darkness  to  h< 
age,  we  would  have  been  naked  savages  this  the  words  of  release;  as  though  I  had  be 
moment,  with  pictures  of  wild  beasts  tattooed  taken  from  my  fireside,  from  my  wife  a 
upon  our  naked  breasts,  dancing  around  a  children,  and  oaken  to  the  public  squa 
dried  snake  fetish,  and  1  to-night  thank  every  chained,  and  fagots  had  been  piled  around| 
good  and  noble  man  who  stood  up  in  the  face  as  though  the  flames  had  played  aroundL 
of  opposition,  and  hatred  and  death  for  what  limbs  and  scorched  the  sights 'from  my  oyi 
he  believed  to  be  right.  And  then  they  screw-  as  though  my  ashes haa  Deen  scattered  \o\ 
ed  this  thumb-screw  down  as  far  as  they  could  four  winds  by  the  hands  of  hatred;  as  thou 
and  threw  him  into  some  dungeon,  where,  in  I  had  stood  upon  the  scaffold  and  felt  thegl 
throboing  misery  and  the  darknessof  night  he  tering  ax  fall  upon  me.  And  while  I  see  a 
dreams  of  the  damned;  but  that  was  done  in  feel  all  this,  I  swear  that  while  1  live,  1  will 
the  name  of  universal  love.  I  saw  there  at  the  what  little  1  can  to  augment  the  libert$T 
same  time  what  they  called  the  "collar  of  tor-  man,  woman  and  child.  [Applause  J  T 
ture."  Imagine  a  circle  of  iron,  and  on  the  in-  friends,  it  is  all  a  question  of  sense;  it  isi 
side  sf  that  more  than  a  hundred  points  as  a  question  of  honesty.    If  there  is  a  man 
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house  who  is  not  willing  to  give  to  every- 
relse  what  he  claims  for  himself,  he  is 

so    much     nearer     to     the     barbarism 

I  am.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  houis- 

aml't'u'    mm    who    is    not,    willing    to 

to      every      other       human       being 

same  intellectual  rights  he  claims 
(elf  is  a  rascal,  and  you  know  it.  It  is  a 
>le  question,  I  say,  of  intellectual  devel- 
ent  and  of  honesty..  And  I  want  to  say  it 
,  so  you  will  see  it.  You  show  me  the 
ow,  conUacted  man;    you  show  me  the 

that  claims  everything  for  himself  and 
es  nothing  for  others,  and  that  man  has 
i  distorted  and  deformed  brain.  That  is 
natter  with  him.  He  has  no  sense  ;  not 
A  little  while  ago 


,.    Let  me  show  you* 

nr  models  of  everything  man  has  made  fo-   skulls.     And  1  said  to  myself:       It  is 

use  and  for  his  convenience.      1  saw  ai.   question  of  intellectual  development 


shoulder-blades  of  sheep:  books  written  upon 
leaves,  upon  bark,  up  to  the  splendid  volumes 
that  adorn  tne  libraries  of  our  nine.  VV  lien  i 
think  of  libraries,  1  ihiuk  of  Hie  remark  of 
Plato,"  The  house  that  h;..<  a  library  in  it  h.is 
a  soul  "  1  saw  there  all  these  thing-,  and 
also  i he  implements  of  agriculture,  from  a 
crooked  slick  up  to  the  plow  winch  makes  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  cultivate  the  soil  without 
being  an  ignoramus.  1  saw  at  the  same  time 
a  row  of  skulls,  from  the  lowest  skull  that 
has  ever  been  found,  skulls  from  the  central 
portions  of  Africa,  skulls  from  the  bushmen 
of  Australia,  up  to  the  best  skulls  of  the  last 
generation.  And  1  notice  that  there  was  the 
same  difference  between  those  skulls  that 
there    is    between    the     products    of    those 

ill   a 
It  is 


models  of  all  the  water  craft,  from  the 
out.  in  which  floated  a  naked  savage  — 
of  our  ancestors  [laughter] —a  naked 
ige  with  teeth  two  inches  long,  with  a 
>nful  of  brains  in  the  back  of  his  head  ;  I 
I  saw  the  water'  craft  of  the  world  fiom 
dug-out  up  to  a  mau-of-war  that  carries  a 
died  guns  and  miles  of  canvas ;  from 
dug-out  to  the  steamship  that  turns  its 
re  prow  from  the  port  of  New  York 
ugh  3,000  miles  of  billows,  with  a  corn- 
like  a  conscience,  that  does  not  miss 
bor  beat  of  its  mighty  iron  heart  from 
shore 'to  the  other.  I. saw  at  the  same 
z  the  weapons  that  man  has  made,  from  a 
jclub,  such  as  was  grasped  by  that  savage 
n  he  crawled  from  his  den,  from  his  hole 
le  grouad,  and  hunted  a  snake  for  his  din- 
from  tint  club  to  the  boomerang,  to  the 
pi,  to  the  cross-bow,  to  the  blunderbus,  to 
flint-lock,  to  the  cap-lock,  to  the  needle 


a  question  of  brain  and  sinew.  [Apolause.] 
I  noticed  that  fhere  was  the  same  difference 
between  those  skulls  that  there  was  b<  tween 
that  dug-out,  and  that  man-of-war  and  that 
steamship.  That  skull  was  low.  It  had  not 
a  forehead  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  But 
shortly  after  the  skulls  became  doming  and 
crowning,  and  getting  higher  and  grander. 
That  skull  was  a  den  in  which  crawled  the 
btse  and  meaner  instincts  of  mankind  and 
this  skull  was  a  temple  in  which  dwelt  joy, 
liberty  and  love.  So  I  said:  "This  is  all  a 
question  of  brain,  and  anything  ih  it  t  nds  to 
develop  intellectually  mankind  is  the  gospel 
we  want. 

Now  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you.  Honor 
bright!  Nothing  like  it  in  the  world!  No 
matter  what  1  believe.  Now,  let  us  be  honest. 
Suppose  a  king,  if  there  was  a  king  at  the 
time  this  gentleman  fl  tatcd  in  the  dug-out  and 
ch  irmed  his  ears  with  the  music  of  the  tom- 


in'g  a  ball  of  2,000  "pounds  through  18 
jesof  solid  >teel  I  saw,  too,  the  armor, 
r\  the  turtle  shell  that  our  ancestor  lashed 
n  his  skin  when  he  wrent  out  to  fight  for 
couutry,  to  the  skin  of  the  porcuoine  with 

quills  all  bristling  which  he  pulled  over 
orthodox  head  to  defend  himself  from  his 
nves  -I  mean,  of    course,    the  orthodox 

1  of  that  day  —up  to  the  shirts  of  mail 
t  were  worn  in  the  middle  ages,  capable  of 
sting  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  point 
,he  spear;  up  to  the  iron-clad,  to  die  nioni- 


unto  c  inn  m  cast  by  Krupp,  capable  of   torn;  suppose  the  king  at  lhat  time,  if  there 

™  was  one,  and  the  priest,  if  there  was  one,  had 
said:  "  That  dug-out  is  the  bestboatth  .tevcr 
can  be  built.  The  pattern  of  that  came  from 
on  high,  an  I  any  man  who  says  he  can  improve 
it,  bv  putting  a  h>g  or  a  stick  in  the  bottom  of 
it  with  a  rag  on  the  end,  is  an  infidel."  [  Ap- 
plause and  laughter.]  Honor  bright,  wh.\t  in 
your  judgment  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  circumnavigation  of  Ihe  globe? 
That  is  the  question.  Suppose  the  king,  if 
there  was  one  and  the  priest  ,if  there  was  one — 
and  I  presume  there  was,  because  it  was  a  very 
femnp7etVlymaYi'^  ignorant   ate  [applause]      suppose  Ihey  had 

,rs  ago  of  defying  the  navies  of  the  globe,  said  "  That  tom-tom  is  the  most  mirucul  -us| 
iaw  at  the  same  time  the  musical  iustru-  instrument  of  music  that  any  man  c.;n  cou- 
nts, from  the  tomtom,  which  is  a  hoop  with  ceiveof;  that i-s  1he  kind  of  music  th*  y  hue 
ouple  of  strings  of  rawhide  drawn  across  it,  in  heaven.  An  angel  sitting  upon  the  golden 
m  that  torn  torn  up  to  the  instruments  we  edge  of  a  fleecy  clou  l,  playingupon  that  lorn- 
re  to-day  which  make  the  common  air  bios-  torn,  became  so  enraptured,  so  entranced  with 
i  with  melody.  1  saw,  too,  the  paintings,  her  own  music,  that  she  dropped  it,  and  that 
ra  the  daub  of  yellow  mud  up  to  the  pieces  is  how  we  got  it  (laughter  and  applause  |— and 
ich  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  world.  And  any  man  that  says  lhat  it  can  be  improved  by 
s  sculpture,  from  the  rude  god  with  six  legs  putting  a  back  and  front  to  it,  and  tour 
1  a  half  dozen  arms,  and  the  rows  of  ears,  strings  and  it  bridge  on  it,  and  getting  some 
to  the  sculpture  of  now,  wherein  the  mar-  horsehair  and  rosin,  is  no  be.t.  r  than  one  ot 
i  is  clad  with  such  loveliness  that  it  seems  the  weak  and  unregenerate.  1  ask  you  wh  it 
(lost  a  sacr'lege  to  touch  it;  and  in  addi-  effect  would  that  have  had  upon  music?  1  ask 
nlsaw  there  ideas  of  books,  books  written  you,  honor  bright,  if  that  course  h-d  been 
on  skina  of  v? ild  beasts;  books  written  upon  pursued,  would  the  human  ears  ever  been  en* 
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riched  with  the  divine  symphonies  of  Bee-  fellow  believed,  as  I  (old  you,  in  a  lit 
thoven?  That  is  the  question.  And  suppose  burning,  seething  lake  of  fire  and  brinish 
the  king,  if  there  was  <»ue,  and  the  priest  had  That  is  what  he  believed  in.  That  fell 
s.tio:  "  I  hat  crooked  stick  is  the  best  plow  too,  had  his  idea  of  politics,  and  his  idea 
we  can  ever  hive  invented.  The  pattern  of  "Might  makes  right."  And  it  will 
thai  plow  was  given  to  a  pious  farmer  in  a  thousands  of  years  before  the  world  will 
holv  dieam,  and" that  twisted  straw  is,  the  ne  lievingly  say,  "Right  makes  might."  IV™ 
plus  ultra  of  all  twisted  things;  and  any  man  all  I  ask  is  the  same  privilege  ot  improi 
who  says  he  can  make  an  improvement,  we  on  that  gentleman's  theology  as  uponl 
will  twist  him."  (Applause.)  Honor  bright,  musical  instrument;  the  same  right  to 
what  in  your  judgment  would  have  been  the  prove  upon  his  politics  as  upon  his  dug-n 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  world?  That  is  all.    I  ask  for  the  human  soul 

Now,  you  see,  the  people  said,    "we  want  same  liberty  in  every  direction.    And  thfl 
(better  weapons  with  which  to  kill  our  ene-  all.    That  is  the  only  crime  that  1  have  c( 
linies;"    the  people  said,    "we   want    better  mitted.    That  is    all.     I  say,   let  us  hav 
'plows;"   the  people  said,    "we  want  better  chance.    Let  us  think,   and  let  each  one 
music;''  the  people  said,    "we  want  better  press  his  thoughts.     Let  us  become  iuve 
paintings;"    and  they    said,    "whoever  will   gitors,    not  followers;  not  cringers  and  en 
give  us    hetter  plows,  and  better  arms,  and   lers.    If  there  is  in  heaven  an  infinite  bei 
better  paintings,    and  better  music,   we  will  he  never  will  be  satisfied  with  the  worship 
give  him  honor;   we    will    crown    him    with  cowards  and  hypocrites.    [Applause.]  Hon 
glory;  we  will  robe  him  in  the  garments  of  unbelief  will   be   a  perfume  in  heaven  wl 
wealth;'    and  every  incentive  has  been  held  hypocrisy,  no  matter  however  religious  it  n 
out  to  every  human  being  to  improve  some-   be  outwardlv.   will  be  a  stench.     That  is 
thing  in  every  direction.      And  that    is    the   doctrine.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it;  give  ev 
reason  the  club  is  a  cannon;  that  the  reason  other  human  being  all  the  chance  you  oh 
the  dug-out  is  a  steamship;  that  the  reason  for  yourself;  to  keep  your  mind  open  to 
the  daub  is  a  painting,  and  that  is  the  reason  voices  of  nature, to  new  ideas, tonew  though 
that  that  piece  of  stone  has  finally  become  a  and  to  improve  upon  your  doctrine  whene\ 
glorified  statue.    Now,  then,  this  fellow  in  the  you  can.    That  is  my  doctrine, 
dug-out  had  a  religion.     That  fellow  was  or-       Do  you   know  we  are  improving  all 
thodox.    He  had  no  doubt;  he  was  settled  in  time?    Do  you  know  that  the  most"ortho( 
his  miud.    [Laughter.]    He  did  not  wish  to  people  in  this  town  to-day,   300  years  j 
be  insulted.      [Lausrhter.]     He  wanted    the  would  have  been  burned  for  heresy?    Do; 
bark  of  his  soul  to  lie  at  the  wharf  of  ortho-  know  some  ministers  who  denounce  me,  wo 
doxy,  and  rot  in  the  sun.    He  wanted  to  hear  have  been  in  ihe  inquisition  themselves! 
the  sails  of  old  opinions  flap  against  the  mast  years  ago?    Do  you  know  where  once  burn 
of  old  creeds.    He  wanted  to  see  the  joints  in  and  blazed  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  army 
the  sides  open  and  gape,  as  though  thir>ty  for  progre-s,  the  altars  of  the  church  glow  to-da 
water,  and  he  said,  "Now  don't  disturb  my  Do  you  know  that  the  church  to-day  occupi 
opinions.     You'll  get  my  mind  unsettled;  I  about  the  same  ground  that  unbelievers  d 
have  got  it  all  made  up,  and  I  don't  want  to  100  years  ago?    Do  you  know  that  while  th 
hear  any  infidelity  either."    Asfaraslam  have  followed  this  army  of  progress,  pmte 
concerned,  I  want  to  be  out  on  the  high  sea;  iug  and  denouncing,   they  have  had  lo  ke 
I  want  to  take  my  chance  with  wind  and  wave  within  protesting  and  denouncing  distanc 
and  star;  and  I  had  rather  go  down  in  the  but  they  have  followed  it?    They  hive  be 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  storm  than  to  rot  the  men,  let  me  say,  in  the  valley,  the  meiM 
at    any    orthodox   wharf.    (Applause.)     Of  swamps  shouting  lo  and  cursing  the  pionee 
course,  I  mean  by  orthodoxy  all  that  don't  on  the  hills,   the  men  upon  whose  fon  lies 
agree     with     my    doxy.     Do     you     under-  was  the  light  of  the  coming  dawn,  ihe  comi 
st?nd?    Now     this    man   had      a     religion,   day,   but  they  have  advanced.    In   spite 
That     fellow   believed    in    hell.    Yes,      sir,  themselves  they  have  advanced.    If  they  In 
and     he     thought    he    would     be     happier  not,  I  would  not  speak  here  to-night.    If  tin 
in      heaven      if     he      could       just     lean  had  not, not  a  solitary  one  of  youcouldhavei 
lover  and  see  certain  people  that  he  disliked,   pressed  his  real  and  honest  thought.     Tml 
broiled.    (Laughter.)    That  fellow  has  had  a  are  advancing,  and  we  are  beginning  to  ho 
great   many  intellectual  descendents.    (Ap-   all  kinds  of  slavery  in  utter  contempt  ;■  do  y( 
plause.)    Il  is  an  unhappy  fact  in  nature  that  know  that?    And  we  ;u-e  beginning  to  que 
the  ignorant  multiply  much  faster  than  the  tion  wealth  and  power;  we  are  questionii 
intellectual.     (Laughter.)    This     fellow    be-  all  creeds  and  ajl  dogmas;  and  we  arc  n< 
lieved  in  Ihe  devil,  and  his  devil  had  a  cloven  bowing  down  as  we  used  to,  to  a  man  simp 
hoof.    Many  people  think  I  have  the  same   because  he  is  in  the  robe  of  a  clergyman,  ai 
kind       of      footing.    (Laughter.    He     had  we  are  not  bowing  down  to  amannow,  simp 
a    long    tail,    armed     with     a     fiery    dart,   because  he  is  a  king.  No!  "We  are  not  bowii 
and  he  breathed  brimstone.      And    do   you  down  simply  because  lie  is  rich.    We  used 
know  there  h  is  not  been    a    patental  le   im-  worship  the  golden  calves,  but  we  do  not  no 
provement    made    on    that    devil    for   4,000  The  worst  you  can  say  of  an  American,  is.i 
years?    (Laughter  and  applause.)    That   fel-  worships  the  gold  of  the  calf,  not  the  rl 
low  believed  that  God  was  a   tyrant.     That  [laughter  and  applause]  and  even  the  calv< 
fellow  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat.    That   are  beginning  to  see  this  distinction.    It  dw 
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>  longer  fill  the  ambition  of  a  man  to  be  em- 
iror  or  king.  T.'ie  last  Napoleon  was  not  satis- 
!<?.  with  being  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  was 
>t  satisfied  with  having  a  circlet  of  gold  about 
s  head ;  he  wanted  some  evidence  tnat  he 
id  something  within  his  head,  so  he  wrote 
e  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  might  become 
member  of  the  French  academy  Compare 
r  instance,  in  the  German  empire,  King  Wil- 
im  and  Bisunarck.  King  William  is  the  one 
ointed  of  the  most  high,  as  they  claim — 
e  one  upon  whose  head  has beenpoured  the 
vine  petroleum  of  authority,  [Laughter.] 
jmpare  him  with  Bismarck,  who  towers,  an 
tellectual  Colossus,  above  this  man   Go  into 

gland  and  compare  George  Eliot  with 
ueen  Victoria-  -Queen  Victoria  clothed  in  the 

ments  given  to  her  by  blind  fortune  and 

chance  George  Eliot  robed  in  garments  of 
ory  woven  in  the  loom  of  hex  own  genius. 
hieh  does  the  world  pay  respect  to?  1  tell 
>u  we  are  advancing!    The  pulpit  does  not 

all  the  thinking,  the  pews  do  it,  nearly  all 
it.    The  world  is  advancing,  and  we  ques- 
n  the  authority  of  those  men  who  simply 
y  it  is  so.    Down  upou  your  knees  and  ad- 
it it! 

When  I  think  of  how  much  tb*~  TCild  has 
ffered,  1  am  amazed — when  I  think  of  how 
ng  our  fathers  were  slaves,  1  am  amazed 
rhy,  just  think  ofitl  This  world  has  only 
en  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  50  years, 
aughter.)  No,  it  has  not  It  was  not  until 
I  year  1808  that  Great  Britain  abolished  the 
ave  trade  Dp  to  that  time  her  judge  sitting 
)on  the  bench  in  the  name  of  justice,  her 
ests  occupying  the  pulpit  in  the  name  of 
liversal  love,"  owned  stock  in  slave  ships  and 
xuriated  in  the  profits  of  piracy  and  murder. 
was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the  United 
ates  abolished  the  slave  trade  between  this 
id  other  countries,  but  preserved  it  as  be- 
sreen  the  States  It  was  not  until  the  28th 
ly  of  August,  1833,  that  Great  Britain  abol- 
hed  human  slavery  in  her  colonies,  and  it 
as  not  until  the  Jstdayof  January,  1863, 
at  Abraham  Lincoln  wiped  from  our  flag  the 
igma  of  disgrace  (Great  applause  )  Abra- 
un  Lincoln  in  my  judgment,  the  grandest 
an  ever  president  of  the  United  States  (con- 
nued  applause),  and  upon  whose  monument 
lese  words  could  truthfully  he  written: 
Here  lies  the  only  man  in  the  history  of  the 
orld  who,  having  been  clothed  with  almost 
)solute  power,  never  abusedit  exceptonthe 
de  o  f  mercy. "  (Loud  and  prolonged  appl  'se). 
bink,  I  say,  how  long  we  jung  to  the  insti- 
tion  of  human  slavery;  ,ow  long  lashes 
Jon  the  naked  back  were  the  legai  tender  for 
bor  performed!    Think  of  it!  when  the  pul- 

of  this  country  deliberately  and  will- 
Uy  changed  the  cross  of  Christ  into  the 
hipping-post.  Think  of  it!  And  tell  me 
ten  if  1  am  right  when  1  say  this  world  had 
aly  been  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  60 
ears.  (Laughter.)  I  hate  with  every  drop 
f  my  blood  every  form  of  tyranny.  1  hate 
rery  form  ot  slavery.  I  hate  dictation— I 
ant  something  like  liberty;  and  what  do  I 
kean  by  tbatf  The  right  to  do  anything  that 


does  not  interfere  with  the  happiness  «•?  An- 
other, physically  Liberty  of  thought  include* 
the  right  to  think  right  and  the  right  to  think 
wrong.  Why?  Because  that  is  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  truth;  for  if  we  knew  ths 
truth  before,  we  needn't  to  think.  I  Applause.) 
Those  men  who  mistake  their  ignorance  foi 
facts  never  do  think.  (Laughter  )  You  may 
say  to  me,  how  far  is  it  acioss  this  room?  J 
say  100  teet.  Suppose  it  is  105,  have  1  com- 
mitted any  crime?  1  made  the  best  guess  I 
could.  (Laughter.)  You  ask  me  about  any 
thing;  I  examine  it  honestly,  and  when  1  get  • 
through,  what  shou.d  1  tell  you,  what  1  tbiah  ( 
or  what  you  think?  [Laughter  ]  What  should} 
I  do?  There  is  a  book  put  in  my  hands. 
They  say  that  is  the  Koran,  that  was  written 
by  inspiration;  read  4t  I  read  it;  chapter 
seven  entitled  "The  Cow;"  chapter  nine  en- 
titled "The  Bee,  "and  so  on  1  read  it.  WuenI 
get  through  with  it,  ^suppose  1  think  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  brain:  "1  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it;"  ana  you  ask  me  "what  do  you 
think  of  it?"  Now,  admitting  that  1  live  in 
1'urkey  and  have  a  chance  to  get  an  office 

t laughter]  what  should  1  say?  Now,  honor 
night  ( laughter),  should  I  just  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  and  say  upon  my  honor  "1  don't 
believe  it?"  Then  is  it  right  for  you  to  say 
that  fellow  will  steal  (laughter)— that  fel- 
low is  a  dangerous  man, — he  is  a  robber? 
Now,  supposel  read  the  book  called  the  Bible, 
and  I  read  it,  honor  bright,  and  when  I  gel 
through  with  it  1  makeup  my  mind  that  book 
was  written  by  men;  and  along  comes  the 
preacher  of  my  church,  and  he  says  ''Did  you 
read  that  book?"  "I  did."  "Do  you  think 
it  is  divinely  inspired?"  I  say  to  myself, 
'Now  if  I  say  it  is  not,  they  will  never  send 
me  to  congress  from  this  district  on  earth." 
[Laughter.]  Now,  honor  bright,  what  ought 
I  to  do?  Ought  I  to  say,  "1  have  read  it.  1 
have  been  honest  about  it; don't  believe  it?'1 
Now,  ought  !  t?  say  that,  if  that  is  a  real  tran- 
script ot  my  mmd,  oi  ought  I  to  commence 
hemming  and  hawing  and  pretend  that  1  do 
believe  it,  and  go  away  with  the  respect  of 
that  man,  hating  myself  for  a  cringing  coward! 
Now  which?  For  my  part  I  would  rather  a 
man  would  tell  me  what  he  honestly  thinks, 
and  he  will  preserve  his  manhood.  1  had 
rather  be  a  manly  unbeliever  than  an  unmanly 
believer.  (Great  applause.)  I  think  I  will 
stand  higher  at  the  judgment  day,  if  there  is 
one,  and  stand  with  as  good  a  chance  to  get, 
my  case  dismissed  without  costs  [laughter]  asfl: 
a  man  who  sneaks  through  lile  pretending  he 
believes  what  he  does  not.  (Laughter  and  pro- 
longed applause.)  I  tell  you  one  thing,  there 
■is  going  to  be  one  free  fellow  in  this  world.  I 
am  going  to  say  my  say,  I  tell  you,  I  am  going 
to  do  it  kindly.  I  am goingto doit  distinctly, 
but  1  am  going  to  do  it.    (Laughter.) 

Now,  if  men  have  been  slaves  what  about 
women?  Women  have  been  the  slaves  of 
slaves;  and  that's  a  pretty  hard  position  to 
occupy  for  life.  They  have  been  the  slaves  of 
slaves;  and  in  my  judgment  it  took  millions 
of  ages  for  women  to  come  from  the  condition 
of  abject  slavery  up  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
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yiage.  Let  me  say  right  here,  to-night,  1 
regard  marriage  as  the  holiest  institution 
among  men.  Without  the  fireside  there  is  no 
human  advancement ;  without  the  family  re- 
lation there  is  no  life  worth  living.  Every 
good  government  is  made  up  of  good  families. 
The  unit  of  government  is  the  family,  and  any 
thiug  that  tends  to  destroy  the  family  is  per- 
fectly devilish  and  infamous.  I  believe  in 
marriage,  and  I  hold  in  utter  contempt  the 
opinions  of  long  haired  men  and  short-haired 
women  who  denounce  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. (Great  applause  and  laughter.)  Let 
me  say  right  here — and  I  have  thought  a 
good  deal  about  it— let  me  say  righthere,  the 
grandest  ambition  that  any  man  cm  possibly 
have  is  to  so  live  aud  so  improve  himself  in 
heart  aud  brain  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
some  splendid  woman  (applause  j;  and  the 
grandest  ambition  of  any  girl  is  to  make  her- 
self woithyof  the  love  and  adoration  of  some 
magnificent  man.  (Applause.)  That  is  my 
idea,  aud  there  is  no  success  in  life  without  it. 
If  you  are  the  grand  emperor  of  the  world, 
you  had  better  be  the  grand  emperor  of  one 
loving  and  tender  heart,  and  she  the  grand 
empress  of  yours.  The  man  who  has  really 
won  the  love  of  one  good  woman  in  this  world, 
I  do  not  care  if  he  dies  in  the  ditch  a  beggar, 
his  life  has  been  a  success.  (Applause.)  I 
say  it  took  millions  of  years  to  come  from  the 
condition  of  abject  slavery  up  to  the  condition 
of  marriage.  Ladies,  the  ornaments  you  bear 
upon  your  persons  to  night  are  but  1  he  souve- 
nirs of  your  mothers'  bondage.  The  chains 
around  your  necks  and  the  bracelets  clasped 
upon  your  wrists  by  the  thrilling  hand  of  love, 
have  been  changed  by  the  wand  of  civiliza- 
tion from  iron  to  shining,  glittering  gold; but 
nearly  every  religion  has  accounted  for  the 
devilment  in  this  world  by  the  ciime  of 
worn  in.  What  a  gallant  thing  that  is!  And 
if  it  is  true,  1  had  latherlive  with  the  woman 
1  love  in  a  world  full  of  trouble,than  to  live  in 
heaven  with  nobody  but  men.  (Laughter  and 
applause. ) 

I  say  that  nearly  every  religionhas  account- 
ed for  all  the  trouble  in  this  world  by  the 
crime  of  woman.  I  read  in  a  book— aud  1  will 
say  now  thatlcannot  give  the  exactlauguage, 
my  memory  does  not  retain  the  words,  but  I 
can  give  the  substance  I  read  in  a  book  that 
the  Supreme  L5eingconclu|led  to  make  a  world 
and  one  man ;  that  lie  took  some  nothing  and 
made  a  world  aud  one  man,  aud  put  thi-s  man 
in  a  garden:  but  he  noticed  that  he  got 
lonesome  (laughter);  he  wandered  around 
as  if  he  was  waiting  for  a  train  (laughter); 
there  was  nothing  to  interest  him;  no  news; 
no  papers;  no  politics;  no  policy;  and  as 
the  devil  had  not  jet  made  his  appearance, 
there  wasnochance forreconciliation  (hearty 
laughter  aud  prolonged  applause];  not 
even  for  civil  service  reform.  [Continued 
laught«r.]  Well,  lie  would  wander  about 
this  garden  in  this  condition  until  finally 
the  Supreme  Being  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
him  a  companion;  and  having  used  up  all  the 
nothing  he  originally  took  in  making  the 
world  and  one  man,  [laughter  J  he  had  to  take 


a  part  of  the  man  to  start  a  woman  wit 
(laughter)  aud  so  he  caused  a  deep  sleep 
fall  ou  this  man— now,  understand  me, 
didu  t  say  this  story  is  true  (loud  applause} 
after  the  sleep  fell  upon  this  man  he  took 
rib,  or  as  the  French  would  call  it  a  cutlet,  o 
of  this  man,  and  from  that  hemadea  woma, 
aud  considering  the  raw  material,  1  look  upc 
it  as  the  most  successful  job  ever  performe 
[Vociferous  laughter  and  applause.]  We 
after  He  got  the  woman  done,  she  was  brougl 
to  the  man;  not  to  see  how  she  liked  him,  bi 
to  see  how  he  liked  her.  (Laughter.)  He  HKH 
her  and  they  started  housekeeping,  and  thi 
were  told  of  certain  things  they  might  do  ai 
one  thing  they  could  not  do-and  of  course  thi 
did  it.  [Laughter.]  I  would  have  done  it 
15  minutes,  and  I  know  it.  (Laughter.)  The 
wouldn't  have  been  an  apple  on  that  tree  hti 
an  hour  from  date,  [laughter]  and  the  lim 
could  have  been  full  of  clubs.  (Laughter. )Ai 
then  they  were  turned  out  of  the  park  and  j 
extra  force  was  put  on  to  Ueep  them  from  ge 
ting  back.  ( Laughter.)  Then  devilment  coi 
meuced.  The  mumps,  and  the  measles,  a 
the  whooping  cough  and  the  scarlet  fev 
.started  in  their  race  for  man,  (laughter)  a- 
they  began  to  have  the  toothache,  the  ros 
beg  in  to  have  thorns,  and  snakes  began 
have  poisoned  teeth,  and  people  began  to  c 
vide  about  religion  and  politics;  and  the  wor 
has  been  full  of  trouble  from  that  day  to  thi 
[Laughter.]  Now,  nearly  all  of  the  religio: 
of  this  world  account  for  the  existence  of  e\ 
by  such  a  story  as  that! 

I  read  in  another  book  what  appeared  to  1 
an  account  of  the  same  transaction,  lfw 
written  about  4,000  years  before  1  he  other;  b 
all  commentators  agree  that  the  one  th 
was  written  last  was  the  original,  and  that  tl 
one  that  was  written  first  was  copied  fro 
the  one  that  was  written  last  (laughter  aud  a] 
plause),  but  I  would  advise  you  all  not  toi 
low  your  creed  to  be  disturb*  d  by  alittlema 
ter  of  four  or  five  thousand  years.  (Laugbtei 
In  this  other  story  the  Supreme  Brahma  mac 
up  his  mind  to  make  the  world  and  man  an 
woman;  and  he  made  the  world,  and  he  ma( 
the  man  and  he  made  the  woman,  and  he  pi 
them  on  the  island  of  Ceylon;  snd  accordii 
to  the  account  it  was  the  most  beautiful  islan 
of  which  man  can  conceive.  i-uch  birds,  sue 
songs,  such  flowers  and  such  verdure!  A il 
the  branches  of  the  trees  were  so  arranged  tha 
when  the  wind  swept  through  them  every  tre 
was  a  thousand  seolian  harps.  The  f-upr<  m 
Brahma  when  he  put  them  there  said,  "L| 
them  have  a  period  of  courtship*  for  it  is  n« 
desire  and  will  that  true  love  should  foreva 
precede  marriage."  When  1  read  that  it  w« 
so  much  more  beautiful  and  lofty  than  th 
other  then  I  said  to  myself  'if  either  one  q 
these  stories  ever  turns  out  to  be  true,  1  hojf 
it  will  be  this  one."  Then  they  had  theircour 
ship,  with  the  nightingales  singing  and  ttjj 
stars  shining  and  the  flowers  blooming,  aw 
they  fell  in  love.  Imagine  the  courtship!  ll 
prospective  fathers  ormothers-in-law;nopry 
ing  and  gossiping  neighbors,  nobody  to  saj 
"young  man,  how  do  you  expect  to  supporl 
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f     (Laughter.)     Nothing  of  that  kind,  have  been  a  few  great  and  tender  souls  lift*  3 
<y  were  married  by  the  Supreme  Brahma,  far  above  their  fellows. 

he  said  to  them:  "Remain  .here;  you  Now  my  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
it  never  leave  this  island."  Well,  after  a  woman  i.  the  equal  of  the  man.  (She  has  all 
e  while  the  man— and  his  name  .v  ,s  the  right:  1  ht-ve  and  one  more,  and  that  is  the 
ond,  and  the  woman's  name  was  Hevc       right  to  ")e     rotected.    That's  my  doctrine. 

the  man  said  to  Heva:  "I  b'diev?  I'll  You  are  married  r  and  mak  the  woman 
l  about  a  little,"  and  be  wen*  to  t?.e  north-  you  love  happy;  try  d  make  the  man  you 
extremity  of  the  island  where  'here -was  a  love  happy  Whoever  ma.ries  simnly  for 
e  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  it  with  himself  will  ~nake  a  mistake  but  whoever 
mainland,  and  the  devil,  who  is  always  loves  a  woman  jo  well  that  be  ays  ''I  will 
fing  prauks  with  us,  got  up  a  mirage,  rnd  make  her  happy,"  m.'kes  no  mistake,  and  so 
in  he  looked  over  to  the  mainland,  such  with  the  woman  w'^o  si  ys  "1  will  make  him. 
3  and  dells,  vales  and  dale3,  such  moun-  happy.''  Ther ;  is  inly  one  w  y  to  bo  happy,  1 
is  crowned  with  silver,  such  cataracts  and  that  is  to  ma'  e  somebody  else  so,  and  yom 
1  in  robes  of  beauty  did  he  see  there,  that  can't  be  happy  cross  lots-  you  have  got  to  go 
vent  back  and  told  Heva:  "The  country  the  regular  turn  pik  road.  (Laughter.) 
rthereis  a  thousand  ♦imes  better  than  this;  If  there  is  any  man  I  detest,  i'  is  the  man 
as  migrate."  She,  like  every  other  woman  who  thinks  he  is  the  head  i  the  family — the 
t  ever  lived,  said:  "Let  well  enough  alone;  man  who  thinks  he  is  "ess!"  (Laughter.) 
have  all  we  want;  let  us  stay  here."  But  That  fellow  in  the  dug-out  used  that  word 
said  "no,  let  us  go;"  so  she  followedhim,  "boss" (laughter),  that  was  one  of  his  favor- 
[  when  they  came  to  this  narrow  neck  of  ite  expressions— that  he  was  "boss,"  (Laugh* 
d  he  took  her  on  his  back  like  a  gentleman  ter  )  Imagine-  youngnianandayoung  worn- 
I  carried  her  over.  But  "he  moment  they  an  courting,  walking  out  in  the  nioomight  and 
over  they  heard  a  crash,  and  looking  back  thenighting;ilesinginga  sung  of  pain  and  love, 
covered  that  this  narrow  neck  of  laud  had  as  though  the  thorn  touched  her  heart  —  im- 
len  into  the 
I  then  a  rock, 
ired,  and  there  .. 

id;  and  then  a  voice  called  out  cursing  I  tell  you  it  is  an  infamous  word  onrt  an  mta- 
m.  Then  it  was  that  the  man  spoke  up—  mous  feeling— a  man  who  :s  "boss,"  who  is 
i  I  have  liked  him  ever  since  for  it—  going  t  govern  in  his  family,  and  when  he 
hirseme,  but  curse  not  her;  it  was  not  her  speaks  let  all  the  rest  of  them  be  still,  some 
lit,  it  was  mine  "  That's  the  kind  of  man  mighty  idea  is  about  to  be  launched  from  his 
start  a  world  with.  (Applause.)  The  Su-  mouth.  Do  you  know  I  dislike  this  man  un- 
•nie  Brahma  said,  "I  will  save  her  but  not  speak;\ble;  and  a  cross  man  1  hate  above  all 
je."    She  spoke  up  out  of  her  feelings  of   things.   What  rkht  has  he  to  murder  the  sun- 


ire  him,  spare  neither  me;  I  do  not  wish  if  it  is  in  the  night  it  willbutst  out  of  the  doors 
live  without  him;  1  love  him."  Then  the  and  windows  and  illuminate  thedaiknes-s.  It 
preme  Brahma  said  —and  I  have  liked  is  just  as  well  to  go  home  a  ray  of  sunshine  as 
a  first  rate  ever  since  I  read  it  — "I  will  an  old,  sour,  cross  curmudgeon,  who  thinks  he 
ire  yout  both  and  watch  over  you."  Hon  «r  is  the  head  of  the  family.  Wise  men  think 
ght,  isn't  that  the  better  story?  (Ap-  their  mighty  brains  have  been  in  a  turmoil; 
use.)  they  have  been  thinking  about  who  will  be 

bid  from  that  same  book  I  want  to  show  alderman  from  the  fifth  ward;  they  have  been 
a  what  ideas  some  of  these  miserable  thinking  about  politics;  great  and  mighty 
•.then  had;  the  heathen  we  are  trying  to  questions  have  been  engaging  their  minds; 
lvert.  We  send  missionaries  over  yunder  they  have  bought  calico  at  eight  cents  or  six, 
jonvert  heathen  there,  and  we  send  soldiers  and  want  to  sell  it  for  seven.  Think  of  the 
t  on  the  plains  to  kill  heathen  there.  If  we  intellectual  strain  that  must  have  been  upon 
l  convert  the  heathen.why  not  convert  those  a  man,  andwhenhe  gets  home  eveiyl  odyelse 
xrest  home?  Why  not  convert  those  we  in  the  house  must  lookout  for  his  comfort.  A 
l  get  at?  Why  not  convert  those  who  have  woman  who  has  only  taken  care  of  five  or  six 
5  immense  advantage  of  the  example  of  the  children,  and  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  sick, 
srage  pioneer  (laughter)?  But  to  show  you 'has  been  nursing  them  and  singing  to  them, 
s  men  we  are  trying  to  convert,  in  this  book  and  taking  care  of  them,  and  trying  to  make 
says:  "Man  is  strength,  woman  is  beauty;  one  yard  of  cloth  do  the  woik  of  two,  she,  of 
in  is  courage,  woman  is  love.  When  the  course,  isfrssh  and  fine  and  ready  to  waitupon 
e  man  loves  the  one  woman  and  the  one  this  great  gentleman— the  head  of  the  family. 
>man  loves  the  one  man,  the  very  angels  (Laughter.)  I  don't  like  him  a  bit! 
ivo  heaven  and  come  and  sit  in  that  house  Do  you  know  another  thing?  1  despise  a 
d  sing  for  jov."  They  are  the  men  we  are  stingy  man.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
averting.  Think  of  it!  I  tell  you  when  I  nisintodie  woithfifty  millionsof  dollarsorten 
id  thesethings,  I  begin  to  say,  "Love  is  not  millions  of  dollars  in  acity  full  of  want,  when 
any  country;  nobility  does  not  belongexclu-  he  meets  almost  every  day  the  withered  hand 
rely  here;"  and  through  all  the  ages  there  of  beggary  and  the  white  lips  of  famine.  How 
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a  man  can  withstand  all  tbat,  and  hold  in  the 
clutch  of  his  greed  20  or  30  millions  of  dollars, 
is  past  my  comprehension.  1  do  not  ceo  how 
he  can  do  it.  [Applause. J  I  should  not 
think  he  could  do  it  any  more  than  he  could 
keep  a  pile  of  lumber  where  hundreds  and 
thousauds  of  men  were  drowning  in  the  sea  1 
should  not  think  he  could  do  it  Do  you 
know  I  have  known  men  who  would  trust 
their  wives  with  their  heartcand  their  honor, 
but  not  with  their  pocketbook;  not  with  a 
dollar.  "When  I  see  a  man  of  that  kind  I 
always  think  he  knows  which  of  these  arti- 
cles is  the  most  valuable.  Think  of  making 
your  wile  a  beggar!  Think  of  her  having  to 
ask  you  every  day  for  a  dollar,  or  for  two  dol- 
lars, or  for  fifty  cents!  "What  did  you  do 
with  that  dollar  I  gave  you  last  week?" 
Tliiuk  of  having  a  wife  that  was  afraid  of 
you!  "What  kind  of  children  do  you  expect 
to  have  w  ith  a  begg«r  and  a  coward  for  their 
mother?  Oh!  1  will  tell  you  if  you  have  but  a 
dollar  in  the  world  and  you  have  got  to  spend 
it,  spend  it  like  a  king  (laughter);  spend  it  as 
though  it  were  a  dry  leaf  and  you  the  owner 
of  uuhounded  forests!  That's  tlie  way  1o 
spend  it!  1  had  rat  her  be  a  beggar  and  spend 
my  last  dollar  like  a  king  than  be  a  king 
and  spend  my  money  like  a  beggar.  (Ap- 
plause.) If  it's  got  to  go h tit  go.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Get  the  be^t  you  can  for  your  family — 
try  to  look  as  well  as  you  can  yourself.  When 
you  use  I  to  go  courting,  how  niccyou  looked! 
Ah,  y<>ur  eye  was  bright,  your  step  was  light, 
and  you  just  put  on  the  very  best  look  you 
could.'  Do  you  know  that  it  is  insufferable 
egotism  in  yuu  to  suppose  that  a  woman  is 
going  to  love  you  always  looking  as  bad  as 
you  can!  Think  of  it!  Any  woman  on  earth 
will  be  true  to  you  forever  when  you  do  your 
level  best.  [Laughter.)  Some  people  tell 
me,  '"your  doctrine  about  loving  and  wives 
and  all  that  is  splendid  for  the  rich,  but  it 
won't  do  for  the  poor."  I  tell  you  to-night 
there  is  on  the  average  more  love  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  than  in  the  palaces  of  ihe  rich; 
and  the  meanest  hut  with  love  in  it  is  fit  for 
the  gods,  and  a  palace  without  love  is  a  den 
only  fit  for  wild  beasts.  That's  my  doctrine! 
You  can't  be  so  poor  but  that  you, can  help 
somebody.  Good  nature  is  thccheapi  st  com- 
modity in  the  world;  and  love  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  pay  10  per  cent,  to  borrower 
^and  lender  both.  (Applause.)  Don't  tell  me 
jthat  you  have  got  to  berich!  We  have  all  a 
'false  standard  of  greatness  in  the  United 
"States.  We  think  here  that  a  man  to  be 
great,  he  must  be  notorious;  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely wealthy  or  his  name  must  be  between 
the  lips  of  rumor.  It  is  all  nonsense!  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  rich  to  be  great,  or  to  1  e 
powerful  to  be  happy;  and  the  happy  man  is 
the  successful  man.  Happiness  is  the  legal 
tender  of  the  soul.    Joy  is  wealth. 

A  little  while  ago  1  stood  by  the  grave  of 
the  old  Napoleon,  a  magnificent  tomb,  tit  for 
a  dead  deity  almost,  and  gazed  in  the  great 
circle  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  sarcophagus 
of  black  Egyptian  marble  at  last  rest  the  ashes 
of  that  restless  man.    1  looked  over  the  balus- 


trade, and  I  thought  about  the  career  of  1 
poleon.  I  could  see  him  walking  upon  i 
banks  of  the  Seine  contemplating  suicide, 
saw  him  at  Toulon.  I  saw  him  putting  do 
the  moo  in  the  streets  of  Paris  1  saw  hini 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy.  I  saw  \ 
crossing  the  bridge  at  Lodi.  I  saw  hint 
Egypt  Lighting  the  battle  of  the  pyramids 
saw  him  ross  the  Alps  and  mingle  the  cag 
of  France  with  t.\e  eagles  of  the  crags.  I  s 
him  at  Austerlitz.  I  saw  him  with  his  ail 
scattered  and  dispersed  before  the  blastij 
saw  him  atLeipsic  when  his  army  was  defew 
and  he  was  taken  captive.  I  saw  him  cscaj 
I  saw  him  land  again  upon  French  soil,  t 
retake  an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  o 
genius.  I  saw  him  captured  once  more,  a 
again  at  St.  Helena  with  his  arms  behind  hi; 
gazing  out  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  sea;  a 
1  thought  of  the  orphans  and  widows  he  h 
made.  1  thought  of  the  tears  that  had  b< 
shed  for  his  glory.  1  thought  of  the  oi 
woman  who  ever  loved  him,  who  had  bt 
pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold  hand, 
ambition  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  tl.csarcophag 
I  said  "I  would  rather  have  been  a  Frei 
peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes;  1  wc 
rather  have  lived  in  a  hut,  with  a  vine  grc 
ing  over  the  door  and  the  grapes  growing  a 
ripening  in  the  autumn  sun;  I  would  rati 
have  been  that  peasant,  with  my  wi 
by  my  side  and  my  children  upon  n 
knees  twining  their  arms  of  afft 
tion  about  me;  I  would  rather  ha, 
been  that  poor  French  peasant  and  gone  do 
at  last  to  the  eternal  promiscuity  of  ihe  dd 
followed  by  those  who  loved  me;  J  would] 
thousand  tinn  s  rather  havebeen  that  FrcLH 
peasant  than  that  imperial  persona  tive  of  rol 
and  murder;  and  so  I  would  ten  thousua 
thousand  times.     (Gieat  applause.) 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  be  great  to  be  happ 
it  is  not  necessaiy  to  be  rich  to  be  just  ai 
generous,  and  tohave  a  heart  filled  with  divfl 
affection.  No  matter  whether  you  are  ricln 
poor,  use  your  wife  as  though  she  werl 
splendid  creation,  and  she  will  fill  yourlij 
with  perfume  and  joy.  (Applause.)  And - 
you  know,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  me- 
think  that  the  woman  you  really  love  w 
never  grow  old  to  you.  Through  the  wrinkle 
of  time,  through  the  music  of  years,  if  yo 
really  lovelier,  you  will  always  see  the  f  ai 
you  loved  and  won.  And  a  woman  who  real 
loves  a  man,  does  notsee  that  he  grows  olde 
he  is  not  decrepit;  hedoes  not  trenible;h<| 
not  old  ;she  always  sees  the  same  gallant  gen 
%tleman  who  won  her  hand  and  heart.  Uik 
to  think  of  it  in  that  way;  Hike  to  think  of  a 
passions;  love  is  eternal,  and,  as  Shakespear 
says,  "Although  time  with  his  sickle  can  ro 
ruby  lips  and  sparklingeyes,  let  him  reach! 
far  as  he  can,  he  cannot  quite  touch  love,  thj 
reaches  even  to  the  end  of  the  tomb.  "  And 
love  in  that  way  and  then  go  down  the  hill  i 
life  together,  and  as  you  go  down  hear,  per 
haps,  the  laughter  of  grandchildren,  and  th( 
oirds  of  joy  and  love  will  sing  oncemoreh 
the  leafless  blanches  of  age.  1  believe  in  thl 
fire-side.    I  believe  in  the  democracy  of  home 
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lieve  in  the  republicanism  of  the  family. 

>cheve  in  liberty  and  equality  with  those  we 
e. 

f  fcromai?  hare  been  slaves,  what  shall  Tsay 
children ;  of  the  little  childreu  iu  the  alleys 
ub-ee'lars;  the  little  children  who  turn 

le  when  they  hear  their  father's  footsteps; 

tie  children  who  run  away  when  they  only 
r  their  names  called  by  thebpsof  a  mother; 

tie  children— the  children  of  poverty,  the 
Idreaof  crime,  the  children  of  brutality 

lerever  you  are— rl ■•tsum  and  jetsam  upon 
wild,  mid  sea  of  life    my  heart  goes  out  lo 

u,  one  and  all.    I  tell  you  the  children  have 

i  sane  rights  that  we  hive,   and   we   ought 

treat  them  as  though  they  wore  human  be- 
s  ; and  they  should  be  reared  by  love,  by 
dne>s,  by  tenderness,  and  not  by  brutality, 
it  is  my  idea  of  children.  YY  hen  your  little 
Id  tells  a  lie,   d  >n't  rush  at  him  as  though 

i  worl  1  were  about  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 


you  will;  commit  what  crime  you  may;  fall 
to  what  depth  of  degradation  you  may;  you 
can  never  commit  any  crime  that  will  shut 
my  door,  my  arms,  my  heart  to  you;  as  long 
as  I  live  you  shall  have  no  more  sincere 
friend."  (Great  applause).  Do  you  know,  I 
have  seen  some  people  who  acted  as  though 
they  thought  when  the  Savior  said  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  he  had  a  raw- 
hide under  his  mantle  and  made  that  remark 
to  gee  the  children  within  striking  distance. 
I  don't  believe  in  the  government  of  the  lash. 
If  any  one  of  you  ever  expect  to  whip  your/ 
children  again  after  you  hear  me,  I  waut  you  I  ' 
to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  yourself  when 
you  are  in  the  act,  with  your  face  red  with 
vulgar  anger,  and  then  the  face  of  the  little 
child,  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  and  the 
little  chin  dimpled  with  fear,  like  a  piece  of 
water  struck  by  a  sudden  cold  wind.    Have 


honest   with   him.     A  tyrant  father  will  the  picture  taken.    If  that  little  child  should 


ve  liars  for  children;  do  you  know  that?  A 
is  born  of  tyranny  upon  the  one  hind  and 


die,   1  cannot  %tind  a  sweeter  way  to  spend  an 
autumn  afternoon  than  to  go  out  to  the  ceme- 


ikne.ss  upon  the  other,  and  when  you  rush  tery,  when  the  maples  are  clad  in  bright  col- 


a  poor  little  boy  with  a  club  in  your  hand, 
course  he  lies.  1  thank  Mother  Nature  that 
i  has  put  ingenuity  enough  in  the  breast  of 
hild,  when  attacked  by  a  brutal  parent,  to 


ors,  and  little  scarlet  runners  are  coming,  like 
poems  of  regret,  from  the  sad  heart  of  the 
earth  -than  to  go  out  to  the  cemetery  and  sit 
down  upon  the  grave  and  look  at  this  photo- 


■ow  up  a  lit  tie  breastwork  in  the  shape  of  a  graph,  and  think  of  the  flesh,  now  dust,  that 


(Laughter.)  When  one  of  your  children 
salie,  be  honest  with  him;  tell  him  you 
ve  told  hundreds  of  them  yourself.  (Laugh- 
.)  Tell  him  it  is  not  the  best  wa\  ;  you  have 


you  beat.  1  tell  you  it  is  wrong; it  is  no  way 
to  raise  children!  Make  your  home  happy. 
Be  honest  with  them,  divide  fairly  with  them 
in  everything.  Give  them  a  little  liberty, 
edit.  (Liughter.)  Tell  him  as  the  man  and  you  cannot  drive  Ihem  out  of  the  house. 
1  in  Maine  when  his  boy  left  home:  "John,  They  will  waut  to  stay  there.  Make  home 
uesty  is  the  best  p  dicy;  I  have  tried  both  "  pleasant.  Let  them  play  any  game  they  want 
lughter.)  Just  be  honest  with  him.  linag-  to.  Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  say:  "You  may 
now,  y«>u  are  about  to  whip  a  child  five  roll  balls  on  the  ground,  but  you  mustnot 
us  of  age.  What  is  the  child  to  do?  Sup-  roll  them  on  green  cloth.  (Laughter.)  You 
3e  a  man,  as  much  largi  r  then  you  are  larger  may  knock  them  with  a  mallet,  but  you  must 
n  a  child  five  years  old. should  come  at  you  not  push  them  with  a  cue.  (Laughter.)  You 
th  liberty-pole  iu  hs  h  md,  an  1  in  a  voice  may  play  with  little  pieces  of  paper 
thunder  sln.ut,  "Who  broke  the  plate?"  which  have  'authors'  written  on  them,  but 
ere  is  not  a  solitary  one  of  you  who  wouldn't  you  must  not  have 'keerds.' "    Thinkofit! 


ear  you  never  saw  it.or  t  iat  it  was  cracked 
en  ycu  found  it!   (L  lughter  and  applause.) 


"You  may  go  to  a  minstrel  show  where  peo- 
ple blacken  themselves  up  and  degrade  them- 
iy  not  be  honest  wiih  th' so  children?    Just  selves  and  imitate  humanity    below    them- 
agine  a  m  in  who  deals  iu  stocks  putting  selves,  but  you  must  not  go  to  the  theatre  and 
se  rumors  afloat!    (Laughter.)    Think  of  a  see   the  characters  of  immortal  genius  put 
yer  boiiiag  his  own  flesh  and  blood  for  upon  the  stage."    Why?    Well,  I  can  t  think 
diig  the  l  rath  when  he  makes  half  of  his   of  any  reason  in  the  world  except  "  minstrel" 
a  liViiig  th  it  way!    (Liughter.)    Think  of  is   a  word  of  two  syllables  and  "theatre"  has 
ninister  punishing  his  chili  for  not  telling  three.    (Laughter.)    Let  children  have  some, 
he  thinks!    Ju*t  thinkofit!     (Laughter  daylight  at  home  if  you  want  to  keep  them' 
i  applause.)     When  your  child  commits  a  there,  and  dou't  commence  at  the  cradle  and 
ong  take  it  in  your  arms,  let  it  feel  your  yell,    "Don't!"    "Don't!"    "Stop!"    That     is 
rt  be  it  ag  linstilsheari ;  let  the  child  know  nearly  all  that  is  said  to  ayoungone  from  the 

cradle  until  he  is  21  years  old,  and  when  he 
comes  of  age  other  people  begin  saying 
"don't!"  And  the  church  says  "don't!" 
And  the  party  that  lie  belongs  to  says 
"don't!"  (Laughter.)  I  despise  that  way  of 
going  through  this  world.  Let  us  have  a  lit- 
tle liberty    just  a  little  bit. 

There  is  another  tiling.    In  old  times,  you 

know,  they  thought  some  days  were  too  good 

for  a  child  to  enjoy  himself  in.     When  I  was 

a  boy,  Sunday  was  considered  altogether  too 

ood  to  be  happy  in  (laughter);  and  Sunday 


it  you  really  and  truly  and  sincerely 
e  it;  yet  some  Christians,  good  Christians, 
en  a  child  commits  a  fault,  drive  it 
m  the  d.'or  and  say,  "Never  do  you 
•ken  this  li  >use  again."  Think  of  that! 
d  then  these  same  people  will  get 
vn  on  their  knees  and  ask  God  to  take 
•e  of  i  he  child  ih-y  h  ive  driven  from  home. 
I  never  ask  God  to  take  care  of  my  chil- 
"nle-s  I  am  doing  my  level  best  in  th-it 
■ne  direction.  (Laughter.)  But  1  will  tell 
what  I  say  to  my  children:    "Go  where 
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used  to  commence  then  when  the  sun  went 
down  Saturday  night.  That  was  to  get  good 
ready  (laughter),  a  kind  of  runuiug  jump 
{laughter);  and  when  the  sun  went  down  a 
darkness  ten  thousand  times  deeper  than  that 
of  night  fell  en  that  house.  Nobody  said  a 
word  then;  nobody  laugued;  and  the  child 
that  looked  the  sickest  was  regarded  the  most 
pious,  i  Laughter.  J  You  couldn't  crack  hick- 
ory nuts;  you  couldn't  chew  gum ;  and  if  you 
laughed  it  was  only  another  evidence  of  the 
total  depravity  of  man.  (Laughter.)  That 
was  a  solemn  night;  and  the  next  morning 
everybody  looked  sad,  mournful,  dyspeptic— 
and  thousands  of  people  tuiuk  they  have  re- 
ligion wheu  they  have  only  got  dyspepsia,— 
thousands!  (Great  applause  aud  laughter). 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
would  break  up  the  old  orthodox  churches 
as  quick  as  some  specific  for  dyspepsia — 
some  sure  cure.  (Laughter)  Then  we 
went  to<  church,  and  the  minister  was  up  in 
a  pulpit  about,  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  little 
sounding  board  over  him,  and  he  commenced 
with  first  iy  and  went  on  to  about  tweuty- 
thirdly,  aud  then  around  by  way  of  applica- 
tion, and  tin  n  divided  it  off  again  once  or 
twice,  aud  aftir  having  put  in  about  two  hours 
he  got  toreve'rtious.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  have  any  riie,  ev<  n  if  it  was  in  the  winter. 
It  was  thought  to  be  outrageous  to  be  com- 
fortable while  you  are  thanking  the  Lord, 
and  tne  fi  st  church,  that  ever  had  a  stove  put 
in  it  in  hew  England  was  broken  up  on  that 
account.  (Laughter.)  Then  we  went  a-uoon- 
ing  and  then  came  the  catechism,  the  chief 
end  of  man.  We  went  Ihrough  that;  and  then 
this  same  sermon  was  |  reached  commencing  at 
the  other  end  and  gong  back.  [LaughterJ.  Af- 
ter th  it  was  over  we  started  for  home,  solemn 
and  sad-  "net  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell 
shot;'  not  a  word  was  said  (laughter) — and 
wheu  we  got  home  if  we  had  been  good  boys 
they  would  take  us  up  to  the  graveyard  to 
cheer  us  up  a  little.  (Prolonged  laughter  and 
roars.)  It  did  cheer  me!  When  I  looked  at 
those  tombs  the  comforting  reflection  came  to 
my  mind  that  this  kind  of  thing  couldn't  last 
always.  (Laughter.)  Then  we  had  some  cer- 
tain books  that  we  re-id  just  by  way  of  cheer- 
fulness. There  was  Milner's  "  History  of  the 
Wahlenses,  '  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Uncon- 
.  verted."  and  Jenkins'  "On  the  Atonement." 
I  used  to  ic  id  Jenkins'  '  On  the  Atonement;" 
and  1  haveolten  thought  the  atonement  would 
have  to  be  very  broad  in  its  provisions  to 
cover  the  case  of  aman  who  would  write  a 
book  like  that  for  a  boy  to  read.  Well,  you 
know,  the  Sunday  had  to  go  at  last ;  and  the 
moment  the  sun  went  down  Sunday  night  we 
were  free.  About  f' ur  cr  five  o'clock  we 
would  g  >  to  see  how  the  sun  wjis  coming  out. 
(Laughter.)  Sometimes  it  seemed  lo  me  that 
it  was  just  Stopping  from  pure  cussedness 
(laughter);  but  finally  it  had  to  go  down 
(laughter),  and  wdcii  thelast  rim  of  light  sank 
below  the  horizoh,  ./Ut  would  come  our  traps, 
and  we  would  give  three  cheers  for  liberty 
once  more.  (Applause.)  In  those  times  it 
Was  thought  wrong  lor  a  child  to  laugh  on 
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Sunday.  Think  of  that!  A  little  child! 
little  boy— could  go  out  in  the  garden,  ai 
there  would  be  a  tree  laden  with  blossom 
and  this  little  fellow  would  lean  up  agains 
the  tree,  and  there  would  be  a  bird  singii 
and  swinging  and  thinking  about  four  lit! 
speckled  eggs,  warmed  by  ihe  breast  of I 
mate,  singing  and  swinging,  and  themuf 
coming  rippling  out  of  its  throats,  and  tl 
flowers  blossoming  and  the  air  full  of  petfumi 
aud  the  great  white  clouds  floating  in  the  sk; 
aud  that  little  boy  would  lean  up  against  thl 
trunk,  and  think  of  hell.  (Laughter.)  Thai 
true!  1  have  heard  them  preach  when  1 1 
in  the  pew,  and  my  feet  uidn't  come  witli 
eighteen  inches  of  the  floor,  about  that  h{3 
And  they  said, "suppose  that  once  in  a  millij 
years  a  bird  would  come  from  some  far  distan 
planet,  aud  carry  off  in  its  bill  a  grain  ol  saw 
the  time  would  finally  come  when  the  lai 
atom  composing  this«earth  would  be  carrffl 
away,"  and  the  old  preacher  said,  in  order  J 
impress  upon  the  boys  the  length  of  time  the 
would  have  to  stay,  "it  wouldn't  be  sun  upj 
hell  yet"  (Laughter.)  Think  of  that  t 
preach  to  children!  1  tell  you,  my  friends,  n 
day  can  be  so  sacred  but  that  the  laugh  of 
little  child  will  make  it  holier  still  uo  daj 
And  yet,  at  that  time,  the  minds  of  childre 
were  poluted  by  this  infamous  doctrine 2 
eternal  punishment;  aud  I  denounce  it  to  da 
as  an  infamous  doctrine  beyond  the  power! 
languageto  express  Where  did  that  doctrin 
of  eternal  punishment  for  the  children  of  niei 
come  fiom?  It  came  from  that  wretch  in  tl 
dug-out.  [Laughter.]  Where  did  he  get  J 
It  was  a  souveuir  from  the  animals,  and  tb 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was  boj 
in  the  eyes  of  snakes  wheu  they  buii 
in  fearful  coils  watching  for  their  prej 
It  was  a  doctrine  born  of  the  howliq 
and  barking  aud  growling  of  wild  beasti 
it  was  bom  in  the  grin  of  the  hyenas 
and  of  the  depraved  chatter  of  the  babooul 
and  I  despise  it  with  every  drop  of  my  bloo$ 
Tell  me  there  is  a  God  iu  the  serene  heayj 
that  will  damn  his  children  lor  the  expressifl 
of  an  honest  belief!  There  have  bee 
more  men  who  died  in  their  sins,  aecordiil 
to    your  orthodox    reiigiou  than    there 


at 
leaves  on  all  the  forests  of  this  world  U 
thousand  times  over.  Tell  me  they  ai 
iu  hell!  Tell  me  they  are  to  be  punislie 
forever  and  ever!  1  denounce  it  as  an  in  fan 
ous  lie!  (Great  applause.)  And  when  tl 
great  ship  containiug  the  hope  and  as  pi  ratio 
of  the  world,  when  the  great  ship  freightl 
with  mankind  goes  down  in  the  night  of  deaj 
aud  disaster,  I  will  go  down  with  the  sh| 
I  don't  want  to  paddle  off  in  any  orthodv 
canoe.  1  will  go  down  with  the  ship;  and^j 
there  is  a  God  who  will  damn  his  childrf 
forever,  1  had  rather  po  to  hell  than  to  go^ 
heaven  and  keep  the  society  of  such  an  ii 
famous  deity.  (Applause.)  1  makomy  chfl 
now.  I  despise  that  doctrine  and  1  telljB 
why.  It,  has  covered  the  cheeks  of  this  wof^ 
with  tears.  It  has  polluted  the  heaitofchi 
dren.  It  has  been  a  pain  and  terror  lo  evq 
man  that  ever  believed   it.    It  has  filled  t| 
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od  with  horror  and  fear,  but  it  has  had  no  drank  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  and  got 

ect  upon  the  infamous  and  base.   I  tell  you  well.    (Laughter.)    And  they  kept  that  up  un- 

is  a  had  doctrine.    I  read  iu  the  papers  to-   till  finally  the  doctors  said,    "th.it  is  the  best 

y  what  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  I  re-   thing  for  a  fever  you  can  do."    I  have  more 

rd  as  the  most  intellectual  preacher  in  the  confidence  to  agree  with  nature  about  these 

Ipit  of  the  United    States,    (applause,  I— I   thiugs  than   any  of  the  conclusions  of  the 

11  read  in  the  paper  what  he  said  yesterday,   schools.    Just  let  your  children  have  freedom, 

and  you  will  see  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  New   and  they  will  fall  right  inio  your  ways  and  do 

rk  Times  of  to-day— what  he  said.  And  lie   just  as  you  do.    But  you  try  to  make  them  and 

s  had  the  courage,  and  he  has  had  the  mag-  there  is  some  magnificent, splendid  thing  iu  the 

fici-nt  manhood  to  say:  "I  say  to  you  and  I   human  heart  that  will  not  be  driven.     And  do 

car  to  you,  by  the  wounds  in  the  hands  of   you  know  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  for  this  world 

irist,  1  swear  to  you  by  the  wounds  in  the   that  ever  happened  that  people  are  so.     What 

fdy  and  feet  of  Christ,  that  this  doctrine  of  would  we  have  been  if  the  people  in  any  age 

ern;d  hell  is  a  most  infamous  nightmare  of   of  the  world  had  done  just  as  l  he  doctors  told 

eology.  It  never  should  be  preached  again."   them?      They  would   have   been    all    dead. 

pplause.]     AVhat  right  have  you,  sir,  you,    (Laughter.)     What  would  we  have  done,  if  at 

inister  as  you  are,   to  stand  at  the  portal  of    any  age  of  the  world  we  had  followed  implic- 

ernity,   or  the    portal   of    the   tomb,    and  itly  the  direction  of  the  church?    We  would 

1     the     future    with     horror     and     with  have  been  all  idiots,  everyone.   It  is  a  splend- 

ar?      You     have     no     right     to     do     it.    id  thing  that  there  is  always  some  fellow 

don't  believe    it,   and    neither    do    you.  who  won't  mind,  and  will  think*  for  himself. 

ou  would  not  sleep  one  night.    Any  man  Audi  believe  in  letting  children  think  for 

ho  believes  it,  who  has  got  n  decent  heart  in   themselve.     I  believe  in  having  a  family  like 

<  bosom,  will  go  insane.    Yes,  sir,   a  mau   a  democracy.     If  there  is  any  thing  splendid 

at  really  believes  that  doctrine  and  does  not   in  this  world  it  is  a  home  of  that  kind.     They 

insane  has  got   the  conscience  of  a  snake  used   to   tell    us:    "Let  your  victuals    close 

d  ihe  intellect  of  a  hyena.    O!  I  thank  my  your  mouth."    We  used  to  eat  as  though  it 

ars  that  you  do  not  believe  it.    You  cannot  was  a  religious  performance      I  like  to  see  the 

lieve  it,  and  you  never  will  believe  it.     Old   children  about,  and  every  one  telling  what  he 

mathan  Edwards,   the  dear  old  soul,  he  is  in  has  seen  and  heard.    I  like  to  hear  ttie  clatter 

javen  I  suppose,   said:  "jan  the  believing  of  the  knives  and  spoons  mingling  with  the 

usbaud  in  heaven  be  happy  with  his  unbe-   laughter  of  their  voice.      I  had  ratner  hear  it 

eving  wife    in    hell?      Can    the    believing  than  any  opera  that  has  ever  been  put  upon 

ther  in  heaven  be  happy  with  his  unbeliev-  the  boards.      Let  them  have  liberty;  let  them 

lg  children  in  hell?    Can  the  loving  wife  in  have  freedom,   and  I  tell  you  your  children 

eaven  be  happy  with  her  unbelieving  husband  will  love  you  to  death. 

hell?    I  tell  you  yea.    Such  will  be  their       Now,   1  have  some  excuses  to  offer  for  the 

nse  of  justice  that  it  will   increase   rather  race  to  which  I  belong.    1  have  two.    My  first 

an  diminish  their  happiness."    (Laughter.)  excuse  is  that  this  is  not  a  very  good  world 

hiuk  of  these  infamous  doctrines  that  have  tj  raise  folks  in  anyway.     (Lauguter.)    It  is 

een  taught  in  the  name  of  religion!    Do    not  not  very  well  adapted  to  racing  magnificent 

uff  the«e  things  into  the  minds  of  your  chil-  people.      There's  only  a  quarter  of  if  land   to 

ren.    Give  thum  a  chance.    Let  them  read,  start  with.      It  is  three  times  better  fitted  for 

et  th  m  think.    Do  not  treat  your  children  raising  fish  than  folks,  and  in  tbat  one-quar- 

ke  posts  to  be  set  in  the  orthodox  road,  but  ter  of  laud  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  fit  to 

ke  trees  that  need  light  and  sun  and  air.    Be  raise  people  on.     You  can't  raise  people  with- 

nest  with  them.      Be  fair  with  them.     In  out  a  good  climate.      You  have  got  to  have 

Id  times  they  used  to  make  all  children  go  to  the   right  kind  of  climate,  and  you  have  got 

d  when  they  were  not  sleepy,    and   all  of  to  have  certain  elements  in  the  soil,  or  >ou 

hem  got  up  when  they  were  sleepy.     (Laugh-  can't  raise  good  people.     Do  you  know  that? 

>r  )    I  say  let  them  go  to  bed  when  they  are  there  is  only  a  little  zig-zag  strip  around  the 

eepy  aud  get  up  when  they  are  not.     But  world  within  which  have  been  produced   all 

ley  say  thi.it  w' 11  do  for  the  rich,  but  not  for  men   of  genius.     The  southern  hemisphere 

le  poor.      Well,  if  the  poor  have  to    wake  has  never  produced  a  man  of  genius,  never, 

heir  children  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  as  and  never  will  until  civilization,   fighting  the 

)asy  to  wake  them  with  a  kiss  as  with  a  club,  heat  that  way  and  the  cold  this,  widens  this 

believe  in  letting  children    commence  at  portion  of  the  earth  capable  of  producing 

ehich  end  of  the  dinner  they  want  to.  ( Laugh-  great  men  and  great  women.    •  It  is  the  same 

er.)    Let  them  eat  what  they  want  to.    It  is  with  men  than  it  is  with  vegetation;  you  go 

heii  business.    They  know  what  they  want  Into  a  garden,  and  find  there  flowers  growing. 

o  eat.     And  if  they  have  had  their  liberty  And  as  you  go  up  the  mountain,    the  birch 

rom  the  first,  they  can  beat  any  doctor  in  the  and  the  hemlock  and  the  spruce  are  to  be 

vorld.     All  the  improvement  that  has  ever  found.      And  as  you  go  toward  the  top,  you 

)een  made  in  medicine  has  been  made  by  the  find  little  stunted"  trees  getting  a  miserable 

ecklei-sness  of  patients.  (Laughter. )  Yes,  sir.  subsistence  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  years  the  doct-  and  >ou  go  on  up  and  up  and  up,  until  finally 

>rs  wouldn't  let  a  man  have  water  in  fever,  you  find  at  the  top  little  moss-like  freckles. 

Every  now  and  then  some  fellow  got  reckless  You  might  as  well    try    to    raise    flowers 

mdsaid:  "I  will  die,  I  am  so  thirsty,"  and  where  those  freckles  grow,  as  to  raise  great 
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men  and  women  where  you  haven't  got  the 
soil. 

I  don't  believe  man  ever  came  to  any  high 
station  without  woman.  There  has  got  to  be 
some  restraint,  something  to  make  you  pru- 
deut,  something  to  make  you  industrious. 
And  in  a  country  where  you  don't  need  any 
bea-quilt  but  a  cloud,  revolution  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  people.  You  have  got  to 
have  the  fireside;  you  have  got  to  have  the 
home,  and  there  by  the  fireside  will  grow  and 
bloom  the  fruits  of  the  human  race.  I  recol- 
lect a  while  ago  I  was  iu  Washington  when 
» they  were  trying  to  annex  Santo  Domingo, 
f They  said:  "We  want  to  take  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo." Says  I:  "We  don't  want  it." 
"Why,"  said  they,  "it  is  the  best  climate 
the  earth  can  produce.  There  is  every  thing 
you  want."  "Yes,"  said  I,  "but  it  won't 
produce  men.  We  don't  want  it.  We  have 
got  soil  enough  now.  Take  5,000  ministers 
from  New  England,  5,0'K)  presidents  of  col- 
leges, and  5,0U0  solid  business  men  and  their 
families  and  take  them  to  Santo  Domingo; 
and  then  you  will  see  the  effect,  of  climate. 
The  second  generation  you  will  see  barefooted 
boys  riding  bareback  on  a  mule,  with  their 
hair  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  their  sombre- 
ros, with  a  rooster  under  each  arm  going  to  a 
cock-fight  on  Sunday."  You  have  got  to  have 
the  soil;  you  have  got  to  have  the  climate, 
and  you  have  got  to  have  another  thing — 
you  have  got  to  have  the  fireside.  That  is  one 
excuse  I  have  for  us. 

The  next  excuse  is  that  I  think  we  came  up 
from  the  lower  animals.  Else  how  can  you 
account  for  all  this  snike  and  hyena  and 
jackal  in  man?  Now,  when  I  first  heard  that 
doctrine,  I  didn't  like  it.  I  felt  sorry  for 
people  who  had  nothing  but  ancestors  to  be 
proud  of.  It  touched  my  heart  to  think 
they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Duke 
Orangoutang  or  the  Duchess  Chimpanzee. 
I  was  sorry,  and  I  hated  to  believe  it.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  the  truth  now.  I 
am  not  satisfied  upon  that  question;  I  stand 
about  eight  to  seven.  (Laughter.)  I  thought 
it  over.  I  read  about  it.  1  read  about  these 
rudimentary  bones  and  muscles.  I  didn't  like 
that.  I  read  that  everybody  had  rudimentary 
muscles  coming  from  the  ear  right  down  here 
—indicating  that  the  most  intellectual  people 
In  the  world  have  got  them.  I  say,  "what  are 
they?"  "Rudimen'ary  muscles."  "What 
kind  of  muscles?"  "Muscles  that  your  ancest- 
ors used  to  have  fully  developed."  "What 
for?"  "To  flap  their  ears  with."  [Laughter.] 
Well,  whether  we  ever  had  them  or  not,  I 
know  of  lots  of  men  who  ought  to  have  them 
yet.  [Laughter.]  And  finally  I  said,  "Well  I 
guess  we  came  up  from  the  lower  animals."  I 
thought  it  all  over,  the  best  I  could,  and  I  said, 
"1  guess  we  did."  And  after  a  while  I  began 
to  like  it,  and  I  like  it  now  better  than  I  did 
before  Do  you  know  that  I  would  rather 
belong  to  a  race  that  started  with  skullless 
vertebrae  in  the  dim  Laurentian  seas,  wiggling 
without  knowing  why  they  wiggled,  swim- 
ming without  knowing  where  they  were  going; 
but  kept  developing  and  getting  a  little  fur- 


ther  up  and  a  little  further  up,  all  through  ta 
animal  world,  and  finally  striking  this  cliapi 
the  dug-out.  (Laughter.)  A  getting  a  iittj 
bigger,  and  this  fellow  calliug«that  fellow 
heretic,  and  that  fellow  calling  the  other  a 
infidel,  and  soon.  For  in  the  history  of  th 
world,  the  man  who  is  ahead  has  always  bee 
called  a  heretic.  Kecollect  this!  (Laughter 
I  would  rather  come  from  a  race  that  starte 
from  that  skullless  vertebrae,  and  come  up  an 
up  and  up  and  finally  produced  Shakespeare 
who  found  the  human  intellect  wallowing  i 
a  hut  and  touched  it  with  a  wand  of  his  g< 
nius  and  it  became  a  palace  dome  and  pinnae^ 
I  would  rather  belong  to  a  race  that  co^ 
menced  then  and  produced  Shakespeare,  wit 
the  eternal  hope  of  an  infinite  future  for  th 
children  of  progress  leading  from  thefarhof 
zou,  beckoning  men  forward,  forward  and  oi 
ward  forever.  1  had  rather  belong  to  this  iac 
and  commence  there  with  that  hope,  than  t 
have  sprung  f  lorn  a  perfect  pair,  on  which  th 
Lord  has  lost  money  every  day  since.  (Ap 
plause  and  laughter.) 

These  are  the  excuses  I  have  for  my  raci 
Now,  my  friends,  let  me  say  another  tldngP 
do  not  pretend  to  have  floated  even  with  thi 
heights   of  thought;  1  do  not  pretend  to  hav 
fathomed  the  abyss.     All  1  pretend  is  to  giv 
simply  my  honest  thought      Every  creed  tha 
we  have  to-day  has  upon  it  the  mark  of  whi] 
and  chain  and  faggot.    I  do  not  want  it.  Fr< 
labor  will  give   us  wealth,  and  has  given  ui 
wealth,  and  why?    Because  a  free  brain  goei 
into   partnership   with   a  free  hand.     Thati 
why.     And  when  a   man  works  for  his  wif< 
and  children,  the  problem  of  liberty  i»,  howtt 
do  the  most  work  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
but   the   problem  of  slavery  is  how  to  do  th( 
least  work  iu  the  longest  space  of  time.  Slav 
ery  is  poverty;  liberty  is  wealth.     It  is  th 
same  in  thought      Free  thought  will  give  u 
truth,  and  the  man  who  is  not-  in  favor  of  ire 
thought  occupies  the  same  relation  to  those  h 
can  govern  that  the  slaveholder  occupied  t 
his  slaves,  exactly.     Free  thought  will  giv 
us  wealth.    There  has  co'  been  a  generatio 
of  free  thought  yet.  It  will  be  time  to  write, 
creed  when  there  have  been  a  few  general  ion 
of  free  brained  nv  n  and  splendid  woman  ir 
this  world.  I  don't  know  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth;  I  don't  know  what  inventions  are 
in  the  brain  of  the  future;  I  don't  know  what 
garments  may  be  woven,  with  the  years  to 
come;  but  I  do  know  comine  from  the  infinite 
sea  of  the  future,  there  will  never  touch  this 
"bank  and  shoal  of  time"  a  greater  blessing, 
a  grander  glory,  than  liberty  for  man,  woman 
and  child.  Oh,  liberty,  float  not  forever  in  the 
far  horizon,  remain  not  forever  in  the  dream 
of  the  enthusiast  and  the  poet  and  the  philan- 
thropist, but  come  and  take  up  thine  abode 
with  the  children  of  men  forever. 

Mr.  Beecher's  Orthodoxy. 

Col.  Ingersoll  having  referred  in  hi«  Ipotai* 
last  evening  to  Mr.  Beecher's  sermon  of  Suu* 
day,  we  print  the  synoptical  report  of  it  &e 
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lished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yester-  drops  enough,  nor  the  sands  of  the  sea  par 

's  date,  ns  follows:  tides  enough,  nor  all  the  figures  of  the  arith 

r.    Beeeher's    text    yesterday    ( Sunday)  metic  numbers  enough  to  compute  the  preface, 

ning  was  the   ninth  verse    of   the   first  to  say  nothing  of  the  body,  of  the  great  history 

pter  of    Ephesians,    and    the    theme    of  of  the  human  race.  The  numbers  of  the  human 

discourse  was  the  background  of  mystery  race   were  actually  beyond  computation,  and 

gh    surrounds,    or    rather    obscures,     all  for  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  vi 

mpts  to  teach  or  understand  the  attributes  years   they  had  been  born  into  the  world,  had 

nature  of  God.     Men   must  learn  these  lived,   and  snuggled,   and   tiually    died,  and 

igs  by  iheir  own  experience,  and,  in  illu  t-  gone— where?     "If    you    tell    me  that   they 

ng  the  difference  between  God  and  man,  he  have   all   gone  to  heaven,  my  answer  will  be 

that  nuns  essential  faculties  are  pre-  that  such  a  sweeping  cf  mud  into  heaven 
ly  similar  to  those  of  God,  and  differ  only  would  defile  its  purity,  and  1  cannot  accept 
egrees,  just  as  the  child  of  four  years,  sit-  that.  If  you  tell  me  that  they  have  gone  to 
:  on  his  father's  knee,  has  the  same  pow-  hell,  then  I  swear  by»the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
of  reasoning  as  his  father  only  that  power  whom  I  have  sworn  to  worship  forever,  that 
the  father  is  matured,  while  in  the  child  it  you  will  make  an  infidel  of  me.  The  doc- 
reak  and  obsrure.  A  man  would  noi  hold  trine  that  God  has  been  for  thousands  of 
andle  out  of  the  window  and  say  it  was  years  peopling  this  earth  with  human  beings, 
rise,  and  yet  the  same  light  and  the  same  during  a  period  three-fourths  ol  which  was 
mth  exist  in  the  candle  that  exist  in  the  not  illuminated  by  an  altar  01  a  church,  and 
,  though  in  an  immensely  different  degree,  in  places  where  a  vast  population  of  those 
aking  of  the  Trinity,  Mr.  Beecher  said  that  people  areyit  without  that  light,  is  to  trans- 
believed  there  were  three  persons  united  form  the  Almighty  into  a  monster  more  hid- 
RGbdhead,  but  that  if  any  one  should  ask  eous  than  Satan  himself,  and  1  swear  by  all 

why  he   believed   it,  he  should  tell  him  that  is  sacred  that  1  will  never  worship  Satan, 

lkly  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  though  he  should  appear  dressed  in    royal 

only   that  it  was  easier  to   believe  that  robes  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah. 

eh  he  thought  coincided  with  the  doelrine  Men   may  say,    'You   will  go  to  heaven.'    A 

the  New  Testament  than  to  contradict  it.  heaven   presided   over  by  such   a   demon  as 

he  could  not  attempt  to  explain  it  Or-  that,  who  has  been  peopling  this  world  with 
loxy  says  that  men  must  believe  in  the  millions  of  human  beings,  and  then  sweeping 
lity  or  they  cannot  come  intothe  church  them  off  into  hell,  not  like  dead  flies,  but 
.t  is  called  orthodoxy,  but  he  called  it  without  taking  the  trouble  even  to  kill  them, 
thenism  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  said  Mr.  and  gloating  and  laughing  over  theii  eternal 
eher,  for  an  honest,  conscientious  man  to  misery,  is  not  such  a  heaven  as  1  want  to  go 
w  just  what  to  preach  and  what  nut  to  to.  The  doctrine  is  too  horrible.  I  cannot  be- 
ach.   A  man  who  values  morality,  and  lieve  it  and  I  won't.     They  say  the  saints  in 

has    the    go  d    of    his    fellow-men    at  h-aven  are  so   happy  that  they  do  not  mind 

ri,  cannot  be  careless  as  to  the  things  he  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell;  but  what 

ht  to  teach.     His  own    head    had  often  sort  of  saints    must   they   be  who  could  be 

ed,   and    his    mind    had     been      greatly  happy,  while  looking  down  upon  the  horrors 

lblcd,  when  he  reflected  upon  his  re>ponsi-  of  the  bottomless   pit?    Tiny   don't  mind — 

y  in   this  matter.    It  was  no  easy  matiei  they're  safe—  they're    happy!     What     would 

em  ve    the    lotten    timbers    and  replace  the   mother  think    of    the   sixteen  year    old 

n  with  sound  ones  and  not  stop  the  voy-  daughter  who,  when  her  infant  was  lying  dead 

bf  the   ship.     It  was*  said  that  Adam  was  in   the  house,  should  come  dancing  and  sing- 

Ued  perfect.    It  was  abo  said  that  Adam  ing  into  the  parlor,  and  exclaim,  'Oh!  1  am  so 

ed,   and  that   in  consequence  of  that  sin  happy,   mother!     1   don't   care  for  the  dead 

whole  human  race  fell.    The  human  race  baoy    in    the    ceffin!'     Would    she    not      be 

existed  on   the  earth  for  thousands  and  shocked'?    And  so  with  this  doctrine;  and  by 

isands  of  yea  s,   and    had  gone  on  pro  pa-  the  blood   of  Christ    I    denounce   it;  ly  the 

ng  and   multiplying  until   all  the  waves  wounds  in   his  hands  and  side  I  abhor  it;  by. 

the  ocean   winch    had  rolled  in  upon  the  his  groans  and  ationv,  1  abhor  and  denounce 

re  during  those  centuries  did  not  contain  it  as  the  most  hideous  nightmare  of  theology."' 
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tnlltm**  and  Ladies:— An  Honest  God  is  the  Nob- 
work  ot  Man.  '  Each  nation  has  created  a  god, 
the  god  has  always  resembled  his  creators.    He 
d  and  loved  what  they  bated  and  lovd,  and  he 
invariably  found  on-the  side  of  those  in  power, 
h  god  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  detested  all 
ons  but  his  own.    All   these   gods   demanded 
L8e,  flattery,  and  worship.    Most  of  them  were 
ised  with  sacrifice,  and  the  smell  of  innocent 
>d  has  ever  bee  a  considered  a  divine  perfume, 
plause.)     All  these  gods  have  insisted  upon  hav- 
a  vast  number  of  priests,  and  the  priests  have 
ays  insisted  upon  being  supported  by  the  people, 
the  principal  business  of  these  priests  has  been 
oast  about  their  god,  and  to  insist  that  he  could 
ly  vanqu  shall  the  other  gods  put  together, 
lese  gods  have  been  manufactured  after  num- 
ess  models,  and  according  to  the  most  grotesque 
lions.    Some  have  a  thousand  arms,  some  a  hun- 
i  heads,  some  are  adorned  with  necklaces  of  liv- 
snakes,  some  are  armed  with  clubs,  some  with 
rd  and  shield,   some  with  bucklers,  and  some 
e  wings  as  a  cherub ;  some  were  invisible,  some 
lid  show  themselves  entire,  and  some  would  only 
w  their  backs ;  some  were  jealous,  some  were 
ish,  some  turned  themselves  into  men,  some  into 
ns,  some  into  buKs,  some  into  doves,  and  some 
Holy  Ghosts,  and  made  love  to  the  beautiful 
ghters  of  men.    Some  were  married— all  ought 
have  been — and  some  were   considered  as   old 
helors  from  all  eternity.   Some  had  children,  and 
children  were  turneo.  into  gods  and  worshiped 
their  fathers  had  been.    Most  of  these  gods  were 
engeful,  savage,  lustful,  and  ignorant.    As  they 
terally  depended  upon  their  priests  for  informa- 
1,  their  ignorance  can  hardly  excite  ourastonish- 
nt.    (Applause.) 

"hese  gods  did  not  even  know  the  shape  of  the 
fids  they  had  created,  but  supposed  them  perfect 
lat.  Some  thought  the  day  could  be  lengthened 
stopping  the  sun,  that  the  blowing  ol  horns 
ild  throw  down  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  all  knew 
little  of  the  real  nature  of  the  people  they  had 
ated,  that  they  commanded  the  people  to  love 
im.  Some  were  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  man 
ild  believe  just  as  he  might  desire,  or  as  they 
;ht  command,  and  that  to  be  governed  by  obser- 
rion,  reason,  and  experience  was  a  most  foul  and 
nning  sin.  None  of  these  gods  could  give  a  true 
lount  of  the  creation  of  this  little  earth.  All  were 
ful'y  deficient  in  geology  and  astronomy.  As  a 
e.  they  were  most  miserable  legislators,  and  as 
JCutiVos,  tney  were  far  inferior  to  the  average  of 
lerican  presidents.  (Applause.) 
?hese  deities  have  demanded  the  most  abject  and 
trading  obedience.    In  order  to  please  them,  wan 


must  lay  his  very  face  in  the  dn<?t.  Of  course,  tavi 
have  always  been  partial  to  the  people  w  ho  created 
them,  and  have  generally  shown  their  partiality  b> 
assisting  those  people  to  rob  and  destroy  otners, 
and  to  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Nothing  is  S3  pleasing  to  these  gods  as  the  butch- 
ery of  unbelievers.  Nothing  so  enrages  them, 
even  now,  as  to  have  some  one  deny  their  ex 
istence. 

Few  nations  have  been  so  poor  as  to  have  but  one 
god.  Gods  were  made  so  easily,  and  the  raw  mate- 
rial cost  so  little,  that  generally  the  god  market  was 
fairly  glutted,  and  heaven  crammed  with  these  phan- 
toms. These  gods  not  only  attended  to  the  skies, 
but  were  supposed  to.  interfere  in  all  the  affairs  of 
men.  They  presided  over  everybody  end  every- 
thing. They  attended  to  every  department.  AH 
was  supposed  to  be  under  their  immediate  control. 
Nothing  was  too  small— nothing  too  large ;  the  falling 
of  sparrows  and  the  motions  of  the  planets  were 
alike  attended  toby  these  industrious  and  observing 
deities.  From  their  starry  thrones  they  frequently 
came  to  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  in- 
formation to  man.  It  is  related  of  one  that  he  came 
amid  thunderings  and  lightnings  in  order  to  tell  the 
people  that  they  should  not  cook  a  kid  in  its  moth- 
er's milk.  Some  left  their  shining  abodes  to  tell  wo- 
men that  they  should,  or  should  not,  have  children, 
to  inform  a  priest  how  to  cut  and  wear  his  apron, 
and  to  give  direction  as  to  the  proper  manner  or 
cleaning  the  intestines  of  a  bird. 

When  the  people  failed  to  worship  one  of  these 
gods,  or  f  liled  to  feed  and  clothe  his  priests,  (which 
was  much  the  same  thing,)  he  generally  visited 
them  with  pestilence  and  famine.  Sometimes  he 
allowed  some  other  nation  to  dr:.g  them  into  slavery 
—to  sell  their  wives  and  children :  but  generally  he 
glutted  his  vengeance  by  murdering  their  first-born. 
The  priests  always  did  their  whole  duty,  not  only  in 
predicting  these  calamities,  but  in  proving,  when 
they  did  happen,  that  they  were  brought  upon  the 
people  because  they  had  not  given  quite  enough  to 
them. 

These  gods  differed  just  as  the  nations  differed ;  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  had  the  most  powerful 
gods,  while  the  weaker  ones  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  very  off-scourings  of  the  heavens. 
Each  of  these  gods  promised  happiness  here  and  here-; 
after  to  all  his  slaves,  and  threatened  to  eternally  pun- 
ish all  who  either  disbelieved  in  his  existence  cr  sus- 
pected that  some  other  god  might  be  his  superior; 
Vuvtto  deny  the  existence  of  all  gods  was,  and  is,  the 
crime  of  crimes.  Kedden  your  hands  with  human 
blood ;  blfl«t  by  slander  the  fair  fame  of  the  innocent;: 
strangle  the  smiling  child  upon  its  mother's  knaes; 
deceive,  ruin  and  desert  the  beautiful  girl  who  lovee 
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and  trusts  you,  and  your  case  is  not  hopeless.  For  The  orthodox  church  never  will  forgive  the  Univ 
all  i his.  an  I  for  all  these  you  may  be  forgiven.  For  salist  for  saying  "God  is  love."  It  has  always  u« 
all  this,  nnd  for  all  these,  that  bankrupt  court  es-  considered  as  one  of  the  very  highest  evidences 
tablished  by  the  gospel,  will  give  you  a  discharge;  true  nnd  undented  religion  to  insist  that  all  mi 
but  deny  the  existence  of  these  diviDe  ghosts,  of  women  and  children  deserve  eternal  damnation., 
ttiese  gods,  and  the  sweet  and  tearful  face  of  Mercy  has  always  been  heresy  to  say,  "  God  will  at  last  sa 
oecomes  livid  with  eternal  hate.  Heaven's  golden  all." 
gates  are  shut,  and  you,  with  an  infinite  curse  ring-  We  are  asked  to  justify  these  frightful  passag 
ing  in  your  enrs,  with  the  brand  of  infamy  upon  your  these  infamous  laws  of  war,  because  the  bible  is  t 
brow;  commence  your  endless  wanderings  in  the  lu-  worl  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  w« 
rid  gloom  of  hell— an  immortal  vagrant— an  eternal  and  there  never  can  be,  an  argument,  even  tend! 
outcast— a  deathless  convict.  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  any  book  whatever. 

One  of  these  gods,  and  one  who  demands  our  love,  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  .analogy  and  ex% 
our  admiration  and  our  worship,  and  one  who  is  rience,  argument  is  simply  impossible,  and  at  t 
worshiped,  if  mere  heartless  ceremony  is  worship,  very  best,  can  amount  only  to  a  useless  agitation' 
gave  to  his  chosen  people  for  their  guidance,  the  fol.  the  air.  The  inst-.nt  we  admit  tint  a  book  is  t 
lowing  laws  <rf  war :  "  When  thou  comrst  nigh  unto  sacred  to  be  doubted,  or  even  reasoned  about,  we  i 
a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  mental  serfs.  It  is  infinitely  absurd  to  suppose  th 
And  it  shall  be  ill  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace,  and  a  god  would  address  a  communication  to  intelhge 
open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be  that  all  the  people  beings,  and  yet  make  it  a  crime,  to  be  punish* 
that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  in  eternal  flames  for  them  to  use  their 
and  they  shall  serve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  telligence  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  his  coi 
peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  munication.  If  we  have  the  right  to  use  bur  reaso 
thou  shalt  1  esiegeit.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  act  in  accordance  wi 
hath  delivered  it  into  thy  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  it,  and  no  god  can  have  the  right  to  punish  us  f 
every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But  such  action.  (Applause.) 
the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  The  doct'.-ine  that  future  happiness  depends  up< 
all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof ,  shalt  belief  is  monstrous.  It  is  the  infamy  of  infamie 
thou  take  unto  thyself,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil  The  notion  that  faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  rewarded  1 
of  thine  enemies  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  giv-  an  eternity  of  bliss,  while  a  dependence  upon  re 
en  thee.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  son,  observation,  and  experience  merits  everlastii 
which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  pain,  is  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and  can  be  reliev* 
the  cities  of  these  nations.  But  of  the  cities  of  these  only  by  that  unhappy  mixture  of  insanity  and  ign 
people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  theo  for  an  ranee,  called  "  faith."  What  man,  who  ever  think 
Inheritance,  thnu  stia!t  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth."   can  believe  that  blood  can  appease  God?    And  yt 

Is  it  possible  for  man  to  conceive  of  anything  more  our  entire  system  of  religion  is  based  upon  that  b 
perfectly  infamous ?  Can  vou  believe  that  such  di-  lief.  The  Jews  pacified  Jehovah  with  the  bloodj" 
rections  were -riven  by  any  except  an  infinite  fiend?  animals,  and  according  to  the  Christian  system,  tl 
Rememberthatthearmyreceivingthese  instructions  blood  of  Jesus  softsned  the  heart  of  God  a  littl 
was  one  of  invasion.  Peace  was  offered  upon  condi-  andrer>dereJ  possib'.e  the  salvation  of  a  for  tuna 
tion  that  the  people  submitting  should  be  the  slaves  few.  Itis  hard  to  conceive  how  the  human  mind'i 
of  the  invader;  but  if  any  should  have  the  courage  to  give  «is>ent  to  such  terrible  ideas,  or  how  any  sal 
defend  their  homes,  to  fight  for  the  love  of  wife  and  nian  can  read  the  bible  and  still  believe  in  the  doc 
child,  then  tno  sword  was  to  spare  none — not  even  rine  of  inspiration, 
the  prattling,  dimpled  babe.     (Applause.)  Whether  the  bible  is  true  or  false,  is  of  no  cons. 

And  we  are  called  upon  to  worship  such  a  god  ;  to  quence  in  comparison  with  the  mental  freedom  I 
get  upon  our  knees  and  tell  him  that  he  is  good,  that   the  race- 

he  is  merciful  that  he  is  just,  that  he  is  love.    We       Salvation  through  slavery  is  worthless.    Salvatlc 
are  asked  to  stifle  every  noble  sentiment  of  the  soul,   from  slavery  is  inestimable. 

and  to  trample  under  foot  all  the  sweet  charities  of  As  lonS  as  man  believes  the  bible  to  be  infallibli 
tne  heart.  Because  we  refuse  to  stultify  ourselves  that  book  is  his  m  ister.  The  civilization  of  this  cei 
— re'use  to  become  liars— we  are  denounced,  hated  tury  is  not  the  child  of  faith,  but  of  unbelief— the  r< 
traduced  and  ostracized  here,  and  this  same  god  suit  of  free  thought, 
threatens  to  torment  us  in  eternal  fire  the  moment  All  that  is  necessary,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  coi 
death  allows  him  to  fiercely  ilutch  our  naked  help-  vince  any  reasonable  person  that  tin  bible  is  simpl 
less  souls.  Let  the  people  hate,  let  the  god  threaten  and  purely  of  human  invention— of  barbarian  invei 
—we  will  educate  them,  and  we  will  despise  and  de-  tion— is  t  >  read  it.  R3ad  it  as  you  would  any  othe 
fyhim.  book;  think  of  it  as  you  woul  I  any  other;  get  th 

The  book,  called  the  bibH  is  filled  with  passages  bandage  of  reverence  from  your  eyes;  drie  fror 
equally  horrible,  unjust  and  atrocious.  This  is  the  your  heartthe  phantom  of  fear;  push  from  the  thron 
book  'o  be  read  In  schools  in  order  'o  make  our  chil-  of  your  brain  the  cowled  fo'-m  of  superstition— the: 
dren  loving.  Kind  an  I  gentle!  This  is  the  book  to  be'  read  the  holy  bible,  and  you  will  be  amazed  tha 
rec/^iized  In  our  Constitution  as  the  source  of  all  you  ever,  for  one  moment,  suppose  1  a  being  of  infin 
autnority  and  justice  1  ite  wisdom,  goodness  and  purity,  to  be  the  author  ( 

' \J3trange  t  that  no  one  has  ever  been  persecuted  by    such  ignorance  and  c  f  such  atrocity. 

■shurch  for  believing  God  bad,  while  nundreds  of      Our  ancestors  not  only  had  fieir  god-factories,  bu 
^have  fceea  destroyed  for  thinking  him  good,   they  made  devils  as  well.     (Applausa.)    Theaa  <3»v 
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ere  generally  disgraced  and  fallen  gods.  Some 
leaded  unsuccessful  revolts ;  some  had  been 
it  sweetly  reeli:  ing  in  the  shadowy  folds  of 
fleecy  cloud,  kissing  the  wife  of  the  god  of  gods. 
)  de\ils  generally  sympathized  with  man. 
;  is  in  regard  to  them  a  most  wonderful  fact :  In 

all  the  theologies,  mythologies  and  religions, 
evils  have  been  much  more  humane  anduierci- 
lan  the  gods.    No  devil  ever  gave  one  of  his  ge- 

an  order  to  kill  children  and  to  rip  open  the 
s  of  pregnant  -women.  Such  barbaritips  -were 
■s  ordered  by  the  good  gods,  The  pestilences 
sent  by  the  most  merciful  gods.  The  frightful 
e,  during  'which  the  dying  child  ■with  pallid  lips 
d  the  withered  bosom  of  a  dead  mother,  was 
ay  the  loving  gods.  No  devil  was  ever  charged 
such  fiendish  brutality.  (Applause  j 
of  these  gods,  ace;  rding  to  the  account,  drowned 
tire  world,  with  the  exception  of  eight  persons. 
•Id.  the  young,  the  I  eautiful  and  the  helpless 
remorselessly  devoured  by  the  bhorelcss  sea. 
the  most  fearful  tragedy  that  the  imagination 
orant  priests  ever  conceived,  was  the  act,  not  of 
1,  but  of  a  god,  so-called,  whom  men  ignorantly 
lip  unto  this  day.  What  a  stain  such  an  act 
I  leave  upon  the  character  of  a  devil  I  One  of 
■pphets  of  one  of  these  gods,  having  in  his  pow- 
aptured  Ling,  hewed  him  in  pieces  in  the  shht 
the  people.  Was  ever  any  imp  of  any  devil 
of  sv.ch  savagery? 

of  these  gods  is  reported  to  have  given  thefol- 
»  directions  concerning  human  slavery:  "If 
uy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  f  hall  he  serve, 
n  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing, 
anie  in  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out  by  himsc  If; 
were  married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with 
If  bis  master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she 
borne  him  sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her 
en  shall  be  h  rmrster's,  and  he  shrll  go  out  by 
ilf.  And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
taster,  my  wife  and  my  children  ;  I  will  not  go 
■ee ;  then  his  master  shall  bring  him  umo  the 
s:he  shall  also  bring  him  unto  the  doer,  or  unto 
oor-rost;  and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear 
*h  with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for- 

ording  to  this,  a  man  was  given  liberty  upon 
ti- n  that  he  would  desert  forever  his  wife  and 
en.  Did  any  devil  ever  force  upon  a  husband, 
a  father,  so  cruel  and  so  heartless  an  altcrna- 

Who  can  worship  su:  h  a  god  ?    Who  can  bend 

ee  to  such  a  monster?    Who  can  pray  to  such 
■d? 

these  gods  threatened  to  torment  forever  the 
of  their  enemies.  Did  any  devil  ever  make  so 
ous  a  threat?  The  basest  thing  recorded  of 
evil,  is  what  he  did  concerning  Job  and  his  fa- 

and  that  was  done  by  the  express  permission 
e  of  these  gods  and  to  decide  a  little  difference 
nion  between  their  serene  highnesses  as  to  the 
cter  of  "my  servant  Job." 

first  account  we  have  of  the  devil  is  found  in 
purely  scientific  book  cal'ed  Genesis,  and  is  as 
s:  "Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than 
east  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made, 
e  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  ye 
not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  / 


And  the  woman  said  unto  the  tierpent,  We  may  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  th".  garden  God 
hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  bha  lye  touch 
it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  wo- 
man, Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  For  God  dotb  know 
that  ir»  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened  and  ye  shall  be  us  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took 
of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  e:;t,  and  gave  also  unto 
her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.  *  *  And 
the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  has  bee:  me  as 
one  of  us,  to  know  ^oodar.d  evil;  and  now.lest  heput 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life 
and  eat,  and  live  forever.  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the 
ground  from  which  he  was  taken.  So  l:e  drove  uut 
the  man,  and  he  placed  r.t  the  <ast  cf  the  garden  of 
Eden  cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned 
every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 

According  to  this  account  the  promise  of  the  devil 
was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  Ad  m  and  Eve  did 
not  die*  and  they  did  become  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil. 

Tho  account  shows,  however,  that  the  gods  dreaded 
education  and  knowledge  then  just  as  they  do  row. 
The  church  still  faithful"  y  guardsthe  dangerous  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  hr:s  exerted  in  all  ages  her  utmost 
power  to  keep  mankind  from  eating  the  fruit  there- 
of. The  priests  have  never  ceased  repeating  the  old 
falsehood  and  the  o'd  threat:  "Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 
nei  her  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die."  Trom  every 
pulpit  comes  the  s.  me  cry,  born  of  the  same  fear: 
"Lest  they  eat  and  become  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  For  this  rer.son,  religion  hates  science, 
faith  detests  reason,  theology  is  the  s""orn  enemy  of 
philosophy,  and  the  church  with  its  fluruinj  sword 
still  guards  the  hated  tree,  and  like  its  s  pposed 
founder,  curses  to  the  lowc  st  depths  the  br~  ve  think- 
ers who  ect  and  become  as  gods.     (Applause.) 

If  the  account  given  in  Genesis  is  rca'ly  true,  ought 
wo  not,  after  all,  to  thank  this  serpent?  Tie  was  the 
first  schoolmaster,  the  first  advocate  of  learning,  the 
first  enemy  of  ignorance,  the  first  to  vhisper  in 
human  ears  the  sacred  word  liberty,  the  o-eatorof 
ambition  the  author  of  modesty,  of  inquiry,  of 
doubt,  of  investigation,  of  progress  and  of  civilization. 

Give  me  the  storm  and  tempest  of  thought  and 
action,  rather  than  the  dead  calm  cf  ignorance  and 
faith!  Brnish  me  from  Eden  when  you  will;  but 
first  let  me  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ! 

Some  nations  have  borrowed  their  gods  ;  cf  this 
number,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  is  our  own.  The 
Jrws  having  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  and  hav- 
ing no  further  use  for  a  god,  our  ancestors  appropri- 
ated him  and  adopted  their  devil  at  the  s  '.me  time. 
This  borrowed  god  is  still  an  object  of  srme  adora- 
tion, and  this  adop'ed  devil  still  excl.es  theappre- 
hensions  of  our  people.  He  is  still  supposed  to  be 
setting  his  trnps  end  snares  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing our  unwary  souls,  and  is  still,  with  reasonable 
success,  waging  the  old  war  against  our  god. 

To  me,  it  seems  easy  to  account  for  these  ideas 
concerning  gods  and  devils.  Th^y  ore  a  perfectly 
natural  production.    Man  has  created  them  all,  and 
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under  the  same  circumstances  will  create  them 
again.  Man  has  not  only  created  all  these  gods,  but 
he  has  created  them  out  of  the  materials  by  which 
he  has  been  surrounded.  Generally  he  has  modeled 
them  after  himself,  and  has  given  them  hands, 
heads,  fett,  eyes,  ears,  and  organs  of  speech.  Each 
nation  made  its  gods  and  devils  speak  its  language 
not  only,  but  put  in  their  mouths  the  same  mistakes 
in  history,  geography,  astronomy,  and  in  all  matters 
of  fact,  generally  made  by  the  people.  No  god  was 
ever  in  advance  of  the  nation  that  created  him.  The 
negroes  represented  their  deities  with  black  skins 
and  curly  hair.  The  Mongolian  gave  to  his  a  yellow 
complexion  and  dark  almond-shaped  eyes.  The 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  paint  theirs,  or  we  should 
have  seen  Jehovah  with  a  full  beard,  an  oval  face, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  Zeus  was  a  perfect  Greek  and 
Jove  looked  rs  though  a  member  of  the  Boman  sen- 
ate. The  gods  of  Egypt  had  the  patient  face  and  pla- 
cid look  of  the  loving  people  who  made  them.      The 


Nature  would  have  been  woman,  and  in  stead  • 
ing  represented  in  the  apparel  of  man,  tbey\ 
have  luxuriated  in  trains,  lownecked  dresses, 
and  back-hair. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  each  nation 
to  its  god  its  peculiar  charateristics.  acd  that  | 
individual  gives  to  his  God  his  personal  pecu 
ties. 

Man  has  no  ideas,  and  can  have  none,  except! 
suggested  by  h's  surroundings.  He  cannot  con 
of  anything  utterly  unlike  what  he  bas  seen  01 
He  can  exaggerate,  diminish,  combine,  separat 
form,  beautify,  improve,  multiply  and  compnre 
he  sees,  what  he  feels,  what  he  hea^s,  and' 
which  he  takes  cognizance  through  the  medii 
the  senses1;  but  he  cannot  create.  Having  see 
hibitions  of  power,  he  can  say,  cmnipotent.  H 
lived,  he  can  say,  immortality.  Knowing  some 
of  time,  he  can  say,  eternity,  Conceiving  some 
of  intelligence,  he  c  n  say  God.    Having  seen 


gods  of  northern  countries  were  represented  warmly    bitions  of  malice,  he  can  say,  devil.    A  few  g] 


clad  in  robes  of  f  ur ;  those  of  the  tropics  were  naked. 
The  gods  of  India  were  often  mounted  upon  ele- 
phants ;  those  of  some  islanders  were  great  swimmers, 
and  the  deities  of  the  Arctic  zone  were  passionate- 
ly fond  of  whale's  blubber.  Nearly  all  people  have 
carved  or  painted  representations  of  their  gods,  and 
these  representations  were,  by  the  lower  classes- 
generally  treated  as  the  real  gods,  and  to  these  ima- 
ges and  idols  they  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sac- 
rifice. 

"  In  some  countries,  even  at  this  day,  if  the  people 
after  long  praying  do  not  obtain  their  desires,  they 
turn  their  images  off  as  impotent  gods,  or  upbraid 
them  in  a  most  reproachful  manner,  loading  them 
with  blows  and  curses.  :How  now,  dog  of  a  spirit,' 
they  say,  'we  give  you  lodging  in  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, we  gild  you  with  gold,  feed  you  with  the  choic 
estfoed,  and  effer  ii:ccnse  to  you ;  yet,  after  all  thie 
care,  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  us  whan  we 
ask.'  Hereupon  they  will  pull  the  god  down  and 
drag  him  through  the  fi'.th  of  the  street.  Tjl,  n  the 
meantime, it  hrppens  that  they  obtain  their  request, 
then  with  a  grc  at  deal  of  ceremor  y,  they  ffash  him 
clean,  carry  him  back  and  place  him  n  his  temple 
ag  in,  where  they  fall  down  and  make  excuses  for 
what  they  have  done.  'Of  a  truth,'  they  say,  'we 
were  a  litt'.e  too  hasty,  and  you  were  a  little  too  long 
in  your  grant.  Why  should  you  bring  this  beating 
on  yourself.  But  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.' 
Let  us  not  think  cf  it  any  more.  If  you  will  forget 
•what  is  past,  we  will  gild  you  over  brighter  again 
than  before." 

Man  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for  gods.  He  has  wor- 
sniped  almost  everything,  including  the  vilest  and 
most  disgusting  beas'.s.  He  has  worshiped  fire, 
earth,  air,  water,  light,  stars,  and  for  hundreds  of 
ages,  prostrated  himself  before  enormous  snakes, 
slvage  tubes  often  make  gods  of  articles  they  get 
from  civilized  people.    The  Todas  worship  a  cow-bell. 


of  happiness  having  xallen  athwart  the  gloom) 
life,  he  can  say,  heaven.     Tain,  in  its   numb< 
forms,  having  been  experienced,  he  can  say, 
Yet  all  these  ideas  have  a  foundation   id  fact, 
only  a   foundation.    The  superstructure    has 
reared    by  exaggerating,    diminishing,     combi 
separating,   dc  oimii  g,    beautifying,    improvii 
multiplying  realities,  so  that  the   edillce  or  fu 
but  the  incongruous  grouping  of  what  man  La 
ceived  through  tne  medium  of  the  senses.    It 
though  we  should  give  to  alien  the  wings  cf  an 
the  hoofE  of  a  bison,  the  tail  of  a  horse,  the  p 
a  kangaroo,  and  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.    We 
in  imagination  created  an  impossible  nioi  ster. 
yet  the  various  parts  of  this  monster  really! 
So  it  is  with  all  the  gods  that  man  has  made. 

Beyond  nature  man  cannot  go  even  in  thou 
above  nature  he  cannot  rise —  below  nature  h 
not  fall.     (Applause. 

Man,  in  his  ignorance,  supposed  that  all  ph< 
ena  were  produced  by  some  intelligent  powers 
with  direct  reference  to  him.  To  preserve  fri 
relations  with  these  powe.s  was,  and  still  is,  i 
ject  of  all  religions.  Man  knelt  through  fear  a 
implore  assistance,  or  through  gratitude  for 
favorwbLh  he  supposed  had  been  rendered.  ] 
deavor^d  by  supplication  to  appease  some 
who,  for  some  reason,  had,  as  he  believed,  b« 
enraged.  The  lightning  and  thunder  terrifiet 
In  the  presence  of  the  volcano  he  sank  upo 
knees.  The  great  forests  filled  with  wild  and 
cious  beasts,  the  monstrous  serpents  crawli 
mysterious  depths,  the  boundless  sea,  the  ill 
comets,  the  sinister  eclipses,  the  awful  calmn 
the  stars,  and  more  than  all,  the  perpetual  pre 
of  death,  convinced  him  that  he  was  the  spcr 
prey  of  unseen  and  malignant  powers.  The  st 
and  frightful  diseases  to  which  ho  was  subjee 
freezings  and  burnings  of  fever,  the  ccntorti 
epilepsy,  the  sudden  palsies,  the  darkness  of: 


The  Kotas  worship  two  silver  plates,  which  they  re- 
gard as  husband  and  wife,  and  another  tribe  manu-  and  the  wild,  terrible  and  fantastic  dreams  that 
factureda  god  out  of  a  king  of  hearts.  bis  brain,  satisfied  him  that  he  was  haunted 
Man,  having  always  teen  the  physical  superior  of  pursued  by  countless  spirits  of  evil.  For  som 
woman,  accounts  for  the  fact  ibat  most  of  the  high  son  he  supposed  that  these  spirits  differed  in  j 
gods  have  been  males.  Had  wcjnan  been  the  physi-  —that  they  were  not  all  alike  malevolent— tb 
ml  superior,  the  powers  supposed  to  be  the  ruler  qj  higher  controlled  the  lower,  and  that  his  very 
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depended  upon  gaining  the  assistenee  of  the 
powerful  For  this  purpose  he  resorted  to 
x,  to  flattery,  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice, 
ideas  appear  to  have  been  almost  universal 
age  man. 

ages  all  nations  supposed  that  the  sick  and  in- 
were  possessed  by  evil  spirits.  For  "thousands 
,rs  the  practice  of  medicine  consisted  in  fright, 
these  spirits  away.  Usually  the  priests  would 
tbe  loudest  and  most  discordant  noises  possi- 
They  would  blow  horns,  beat  upon  rude  drums, 
cymbals,  and  in  the  meantime  utter  tbe  most 
rthly  yells.  If  tbe  noise-remedy  failed,  they 
d  implore  the  aid  of  some  more  powerful  spirit, 
pacify  these  spirits  was  considered  of  infinite 
rtance.  The  poor  barbarian,  knowing  that 
could  be  softened  by  gifts,  gave  to  these  spirits 
which  to  him  seemed  of  the  most  value.  With 
ting  heart  he  would  offer  the  blood  of  his  dear- 
hild.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  a 
tterly  unlike  himself,  and  he  naturally  sup- 
d  that  these  powers  of  the  air  would  be  affected 
le  at  the  sight  cf  so  great  and  so  deep  a  sorrow, 
s  with  the  barbarian  then  as  with  the  civiiized 
—one  class  lived  upon  and  made  merchandise 
e  fears  of  another.  Certain  persons  took  it 
themselves  to  appeaso  the  gods,  and  to  in- 
;t  the  psople  in  their  duties  to  these  unseen 
srs.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  pries  hoed.  The 
it  pretended  to  stand  between  the  wrath  of  the 
and  the  helplessness  of  man.  He  was  man's 
ney  at  the  court  of  heaven.  He  carried  to  the 
ible  world  a  flag  cf  truce,  a  protest  and  a  re- 
i.  He  came  back  with  a  command,  with  author* 
nd  with  power.  Man  fell  up:  n  his  knees  before 
wn  servant,  and  the  priest,  taking  advantage  of 
we  inspired  by  bis  supposed  influence  with  the 
made  of  his  fellow-man  a  cringing  hypocrite 
slave.  Even  Christ,  the  supposed  son  of  God, 
bitthat  persons  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits, and 
ently,  according  to  the  account ,  gave  proof  of 
livine  oriyin  and  mission  by  frightening  droves 
evils  out  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  Cast- 
Dut  deviis  was  his  principal  employment,  and 
devils  thus  banished  generally  took  occasion  to 
owledge  him  as  the  true  Messiah ;  which  was 
only  very  kind  of  them,  but  quite  fortunate  for 
The  religious  people  have  always  regarded  the 
mony  of  these  devils  as  perfectly  conclusive, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  the 
ds  of  these  imps  of  darkness  with  great  satisfac- 

e  fact  that  Christ  could  withstand  the  tempta- 
s  of  the  devil  was  considered  as  conclusive  evi- 
ce  that  he  was  assisted  by  some  god,  or  at  least 

ome  being  superior  to  man.  St.  Matthew  gives 
iccount  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  devil  to  tempt 

supprsed  son  of  God ;  and  it  has  always  excited 
wonder  of  Christians  that  the  temptation  was  so 
ly  find  heroically  withstood.  The  account  to 
ch  I  refer  is  as  follows : 


shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'  Then  the  devil 
taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city  and  setceth  him 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  saith  unto  him  ; 
'If  thou  be  the  son  of  GoJ,  cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is 
written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning 
thee,  lest  at  any  time  thou  shalt  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.'  Jesus  said  unto  him:  'It  is  written 
again,  .thou  shilt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.' 
Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saith  unto  him : 
'All  these  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.' " 

The  Christians  now  claim  that  Jesus  was  God. 
If  he  was  God,  of  course  the  devil  knew  that  fact,  and 
yet,  according  to  this  accoun  ,  the  devil  took  the  om- 
nipotent God  and  placed  hin  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  dash  him- 
self against  the  earth.  Failing  in  that,  he  took  the 
creator,  owner  and  governor  of  the  universe  up  in- 
•to  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  offered  him  this 
world  —  this  grain  of  sand  —  if  he,  the  God  of  all  the 
worlds,  would  fall  down  and  worship  him,  a  poor 
devil,  without  even  a  tax  title  to  one  foot  of  dirt  1 
Is  it  possible  the  devil  was  such  an  idiot?  Should 
any  great  credit  b  j  given  to  this  deity  for  not  being 
caught  with  such  chaff?  Think  cf  it!  The  devil  — 
the  prince  of  sharpers  —  the  king  of  cunning  —  the 
master  of  finesse,  trying  to  bribe  God  with  a  grain  of 
sand  that  belonged  to  God  1 

Is  there  in  all  the  religious  literature  of  the  world 
any  thing  more  grossly  absurd  than  this? 

These  devils,  according  to  the  bible,  were  ver- 
ious  kinds  —  some  could  speak  and  hear,  others 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  All  could  not  be  cast  out  in 
the  same  way.  The  deaf  and  dumb  spirits  were 
quite  difficult  to  deal  with.  St.  Mark  tells  of  a  gentle^ 
man  who  brought  his  son  to  Christ.  The  boy,  i* 
seems,  was  possessed  of  a  dumb  spirit,  over  which 
the  disciples  had  no  control.  "Jesus  said  unto  the 
spirit:  "Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee 
come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him  ' " 
Whereupon,  the  deaf  spirit  (having  heard  what 
was  said)  cried  out  (being  dumb)  and  immediately 
vacated  the  premises.  The  ease  with  which  Christ 
controlled  this  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  excited  the 
wonder  of  his  disciples,  and  they  asked  him  private- 
ly why  they  could  not  cast  that  spirit  out.  To  whom 
he  replied :  "  This  kind  can  como  forth  by  nothing 
but  prayer  and  fasting."  Is  there  a  Christian  in 
the  whole  world  who  would  beli.ve  such  a  story  if, 
found  in  any  other  book?  The  trouble  is,  these 
pious  people  shut  up  their  reason,  and  then  open 
their  bible. 

In  the  olden  times  the  existence  of  devils  was 
universally  admitted.  The  people  had  no  doubt 
upon  that  subject,  and  from  6- ch  belief  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  person,  in  order  to  van- 
quish these  devils,  had  eitber  to  be  a  goJ,  or  to  be 
assisted  by  one.  All  founders  of  religions  have  es- 
tablished their  claims  to  devine  origin  by  controlling 
evil  spirits  and  suspending  the  laws  of  nature. 
Casting  out  devils  was  a  certificate  of  divinity.  A 
prophet,  unable  to  cope  witii  the  powers  of  darkness 
was  regarded  with  contempt.  The  utterance  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  sentiments,  the  most  blameless 
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and  holy  life,  commanded  but  little  respect,  unless 
accompanied  by  power  to  work  miracles  and  com- 
mand spirits. 

Tbis  belief  in  good  and  evil  powers  had  its  origin 
in  (be  fact  that  man  was  surrounded  by  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  good  and  evil  phenomena.  Pheno- 
mena affecting  man  pleasantly  were  ascribed  to  good 
spirits,  while  those  affecting  him  unpleasantly  or 
injuriously,  were  r  scribed  to  evil  spirits.  It  being 
admitted  that  all  phenomena  were  prodi  ced  by 
spirits,  the  spirits  were  divided  according  to  the 
phenomena,  and  the  phenomena  were  gord  or  bad  as 
they  affected  man.  Good  spirits  were  supposed  to 
be  the  authors  of  good  phenomena,  and  evil  spirits 
of 'be  evil  —  so  that  \ he  idea  of  a  devil  has  been  as 
universal  as  the  idea  of  a  gcd. 

Many  writers  maintain  that  an  idea  to  become  un- 
iversal must  1  e  true ;  that  all  universal  ideas  are 
innate,  and  that  innate  ideas  cannot  be  false.  If 
the  fact  ihnt  an  idea  has  been  universal  proves  tbat 
it  is  innate,  and  if  the  f  ct  t'aat  an  idea  is  innate 
proves  tbat  it  is  correct,  then  the  believer  in  innate 
ideas  must  admit  that  tbe  evidence  of  a  god  superior 
to  nature,  and  of  a  devil  superior  to  nature,  is  ex- 
actly tbe  same,  and  t  at  the  existence  of  such  a  de. 
vil  must  be  as  self-evident  as  the  existence  of  such 
a  god.  The  truth  is,  a  god  was  inferred  from  good, 
and  a  devil  from  bad,  phenomena.  And  it  is 
just  as  natural  and  logical  to  suppose  that  a  devil 
would  cause  happiness  as  to  suppose  that  a  god 
would  produce  misery.  Consequently,  if  an  intell- 
igence, infinite  and  supreme,  is  the  immediate 
author  of  all  phenomena,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
weather  such  intelligence  is  the  friend  or  enemy 
of  man.  If  phenomena  were  all  good,  we  might  say 
they  were  all  produced  by  a  perfectly  beneficent  be- 
ing. If  they  were  all  bad,  we  might  say  they  were 
produced  by  a  p  rfectly  malevolent  power;  but  as 
phenomena  are,  as  they  affect  man,  both  good  and 
bad,  they  must  be  produced  by  different  and 
antagonistic  spirits ;  by  one  who  is  sometimes  act- 
uated by  kindness,  and  sometimes  by  malice  ;  or  all 
must  be  produced  of  necessity,  and  without  reference 
to  their  consequences  upon  man. 

The  foolish  doctrine  that  all  phenomena  can  be 
traced  to  th  i  interference  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
has  been,  and  sti  1  is,  almost  universal.  That  most 
people  still  believe  in  some  spirit  that  can  change 
the  natural  order  of  events,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  resort  to  prayer.    Thousands,  at  this 

I  very  moment,  are  probably  imploring  somo  supposed 
power  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  Some  want 
health  restored  ;  some  csk  that  tin  loved  and  absent 
be  watched  over  and  protected,  some  pray  for  riches, 
some  for  rain,  some  want  diseases  stayed,  some  vain- 
ly ask  for  food,  some  ask  for  revivals,  a  few 
ask  for  more  wisdom,  and  now  and  then  one  tells 
the  Lord  to  do  as  he  thinks  best.  Thousands  ask  to 
be  protected  from  the  devil ;  some,  If  e  David,  pray 
for  revenge,  and  some  implore,  even  God,  not  tolead 
them  i:ito  temptation.  All  these  prayers  rest  upon, 
and  ure  produced  by,  the  idea  that  some  power  pot 
only  can,  but  probably  will,  change  the  order  of  the 
universe.  This  believe  has  been  among  the  great 
majority  of  tribes  and  nations.  All  sacred  books  are 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  such  interferences,  and 
our  own  bible  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


If  we  believe  in  a  power  superior  to  nature,, 
perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that  such  power I 

and  will  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this  world 
there  is  no  interference,  of  what  practical  use 
such  power  be?  The  ssriptures  give  us.  the 
wonderful  accounts  of  devine  interference :  Anil 
talk  like  men ;  springs  gurgle  from  dry  bones ; 
sun  and  moon  stop  in  the  heavens  in  order  that  ( 
eralJoshua  may  have  more  time  to  murd-rjj 
shadow  on  a  dial  goes  back  ten  degrees  to  cont 
a  petty  king  of  a  barbarous  people  that  he  is  not 
ing  to  die  of  a  boil ;  fire  refused  to  burn ;  wi 
positively  declined  to  seek  its  level,  but  stands 
like  a  wall ;  grains  of  sand  become  lice ;  comj 
walking-sticks,  to  gratify  a  mere  freak,  twist  ta 
selves  into  serpents,  and  then  swallow  eachothe 
way  of  exercise ;  murmuring  streams,  laughin; 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  run  up  hi'l  for  yei 
following  wandering  tribes  from  a  pure  love  of  frc 
prophecy  becomes  altogether  easier  than  histrry; 
so.  s  of  GoJ  become  enamored  of  the  world's  gi 
woman  are  changed  into  salt  for  the  purpose  of  k< 
ing  a  great  event  fresh  in  the  minds  of  man  ;  an 
cellent  article  of  brimstone  is  imported  from  heffi 
free  of  duty ;  clothes  refuse  to  wear  out  for  forty  ye 
birds  keep  restaurants  and  feed  wandering  proplj 
free  of  expense;  bears  tear  children  in  pieces 
laughi'  gat  old  men  withoutwigs ;  muscular  deve| 
ment  depends  upon  the  length  of  one's  hair ;  dead  5 
pie  come  to  life,  simply  to  get  a  joke  on  their  eneni 
and  heirs  ;  witches  and  wizards  onverse  freely 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  God  himself  becoi 
a  stone-cutter  and  engraver,  after  having  been  a\ 
or  and  dressmaker. 

The  vial  between  heaven  and  earth  was  arwj 
rent  or  lifted.  The  shadows  of  this  world,  the  r 
iance  of  heaven,  and  the  glare  of  hell  mixed 
mingled  until  man  became  uncertain  as  to  wfl 
country  he  really  inhabited.  Man  dwelt  in  an  unii 
world.  He  mistook  his  ideas,  his  dream,  for  % 
things.  His  fears  became  terrible  and  malicio 
monsters.  He  lived  in  tne  midst  of  furies  and  fa 
ies,  nymphs  and  naiads,  goblins  and  ghosts,  witcb 
and  wizards,  sprites  and  spooks,  deities  and  devi 
The  obscure  and  gloomy  depths  were  fille.l  wi 
claw  and  wing  —  with  beak  and  hocf  —  with  leeri< 
look  and  sneering  mouths  —  with  the  malice  of 
formity— with  the  cunning  of  hatred,  and  with  allf 
slimy  forms  that  fear  can  draw  and  paint  upon 
shadowy  canvas  of  the  dark. 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  almost  insane  with  pity' 
think  what  man  in  the  long  night  has  suffered  :  of  1 
tortures  he  has  endured,  surrounded,  as  he  su 
posed,  by  malignant  powers  and  clutched  by 
fierce  phantoms  af  the  air  No  wonder  that  he  t 
upon  his  trembling  knees  —  that  he  built  alters  a: 
reddened  them  even  with  his  own  blood.  No  wo; 
der  that  he  implored  ignorant  priests  and  impudq 
magicians  for  aid.  No  wonder  that  he  crawled  grov 
ling  in  the  dust  to  the  temple's  door,  andtherf.inti 
insanity  of  despair,  besought  the  deaf  gods  to  hei 
his  bitter  cry  of  agony  and  fear.  .  ' 

The  savage  as  he  emerges  from  a  state  of  barbarisn 
gradually  loses  faith  in  his  idols  of  wood  andston 
and  in  their  place  puts  a  multitude  of  spirits, 
he  advances  in  knowledge,  he  generally  discards  tl 
petty  spirits,  and  in  their  stead  believes  inone,  whoi 
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opposes  to  be  infinite  and  supreme.  Supposing  laws  a  man  can  lift  a  greater  weight  with,  than  with- 
gi eat  spirit  to  be  superior  to  nature,  he  offers  out,  a  lever ;  that  this  god  so  made  matter,  and  so  es- 
ship  or  flattery  in  exchange  for  assistance.    At   tablished  the  order  of  things,  that  two  bodies  cannot 

finding  that  he   obtains  no  aid  from  this  sup.    occupy  the  same  space  i.t  the  same  time;  so  that  a 

d  deity  —  finding  that   every    search   after  the    body  once  put  in  motion  will  keep  a  moving  until  it 

olute  must  of  necessity  end  in  failure  —  finding   is  stopped ;  so  that  it  is  a  greater  distance  a  ound, 

man  cannot  by  any  possibility  conceive  of  the  than  across  a  circle ;  so  that  a  perfect  square  has 
.litiouless  —  he  begins  to  invi  stigate  the  facts  by  four  equal  sides,  instead  of  five  or  seven.  He  insists 
ch  he  is    surrounded,    and  to  depend  upon  him-    that  it  took  a  direct  interposition  of  providence   to 

make  the  whole  gret  ter  than  a  part,  and  that  h'ad  it 
ie  people  are  beginning  to  think,  to  reason  and  not  been  for  this  power  superior  to  nature,  twice 
vestigute.    Slowly,  painfully,  but   surely,    the    one  might  have  been  more  than  twice  two,  and  sticks 

are  being"driven  from  the  earth.  Only  upon  and  strings  might  have  had  only  one  end  apiece, 
occasions  are  they,  even  by  the  most  religious,  Like  the  old  Scotch  divine,  he  thanks  God  that  Sun- 
posed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  men.  In  most  day  comes  at  the  end  instead  in  the  middle  of  the 
ters  we  are  at  last  supposed  to  be  free.  Since  week,  and  that  death  comes  at  the  close  instead  of 
invention  of  steamships  and  railways,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  life,  thereby  giving  us  time 
products  of  all  count]  ies  can  be  easily  inter-  to  prepare  for  th  .t  holy  day  and  that  most  solemn 
ged,  the  gods  have  quit  the  business  cf  produc-  event.  These  religious  ppople  see  nothing  but  de- 
fomine.  Kow  and  then  they  kill  a  child  because  sign  everywhere,  and  personal,  intelligent  interfer- 
idolized  by  its  parents.  As  a  rule  they  have  ence  in  every  hing.  They  insist  that  the  universe 
n  up  causing  accidents  on  railroads,  exploding  has  been  created,  and  that  the  adaptation  of  means 
ers,  and  bursting  kerosene  lamps.  Cholera,  yel-  to  ends  is  perfectly  apparent.  They  pointus  to  the 
fever,  and  small-pox  are  still  eonsidered  heaven-  sunshine,  to  the  flowers,  to  the  April  rain,  and  to  all 
eapons  ;  but  measles,  itch  and  ague  are  now  there  is  of  beauty  t-nd  of  use  in  the  world.  Did  itever 
buted  to  natural  caus:  s.  Asa  general  thing,  occur  to  them  that  a  cancer  is  as  beautiful  in  its  deve- 
godshave    stepped  drowning  children,  except   lopment  as  is  the  reddest  rose?    That  what  they  are 

punishment  for  violating  the  Sabbath.  They  pleased  to  call  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  ia 
pay  some  attention  to  thj  affairs  of  kings,  men  as  apparent  in  the  cancer  as  in  the  April  rain?  How 
nius  and  persons  of  great  wealth:  but  ordinary  beautiful  the  process  of  diges  ion !  By  what  ingen* 
le  are  left  to  shirk  for  themselves  cs  best  they  ious  methods  the  blood  is  poisoned  so  that  the  can- 
,  In  wars  between  great  nations,  the  gods  still  cer  shall  have  food  1  By  what  wonderful  contriv- 
rfere;  but  in  prize  fights,  the  best  man  with  an  ances  the  entire  system  of  man  is  made  to  pay  tri- 
;st  referee,  is  almost  sure  to  win.  bute  to  this  devine  and  charming  cancer  1    See  by 

e  church  cannot  abandon  the  idea  of  special  what  admirable  instrumentaliLies  it  feeds  itself 
idence.  To  give  up  that  eloctrine  is  to  give  up  from  the  s  .rroundiug,  quivering,  dainty  flesh  I  See 
The  church  must  insist  that  prayer  is  answered  how  it  gradually  but  surely  expands  ai.d  grows  I  By 
at  some  power  superior  to  nature  hears  and  what  marvelous  mechanism  it  is  supplied  with  long 
ts  the  request  of  the  sincere  and  humble  and  slender  roots  that  reach  out  to  the  most  secret 
stian,  and  that  this  same  power  in  some  mys-  nerves  of  pain  for  sustenance  and  life  1  What  beau- 
>us  way  provides  for  all.  tiful  colors  it  presents  1    Seen  through  the   micros 

devout  clergyn  an  sought  every  opportunity  to  cope  it  is  a  miracle  of  order  and  beauty.  All  the  in- 
ess  upon  the  mind  of  his  son  the  fact,  that  God  genuity  of  man  cannot  stop  its  growth.  Think  of 
s  care  ef  a'l  his  creatures ;  that  ihe  falling  spar-  the  amount  of  thought  it  must  have  required  to  in- 
attracts  his  attentions,  and  that  his  loving  vent  a  way  by  which  the  life  of  one  man  might  be 
ness  is  over  all  his  works.  Happening,  one  day,  given  to  produce  one  cancer?  Is  it  possible  to  look 
ie  a  crane  wailing  in  quest  of  food,  the  good  man  upon  it  and  doubt  that  there  is  design  in  the  uni- 
ted tut  to  his  son  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  verse,  and  that  the  inventor  of  this  wonderful  can- 
e  to  get  his  living  in  that  manner.  "See,"  said  cer  must  be  infinitely  powerful,  ingenious  and 
how  his  legs  are  formed  for  wading!  What  a  good? 
slender  bill  he  has  I    Observe  how   nicely   he       We  are  told  that  the  universe   was    designed   and 

his  feet  when    putting  them  in   or  drawing  created,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose   that   mat- 
tout  of.  the    water!    He    does   not    cause   the  ter  has  existed  from  eternity,  but  that  it  is  perfect- 
test  ripple.    He  is  thus  enabled  to  approach  the   *Y  self-evident  that  a  god  has. 
without  giving  them  any  notice  of  his  arrival."       If  a  god  created  the   universe,    then   there  must 

6on,"  said  he,  "it  is  impossible  to  look  at  have  been  a  time  when  he  commenced  to  create, 
bird  without  recognizing  the  design,  as  well  as  Back  of  that  time  there  must  have  been  an  eternity, 
;oodnessof  God,  in  thus  providing  the  means  of  during  which  there  had  existed  nothing  —  absolute- 
istence."  "Yts  replied  the  bey,"  I  think  I  see  ly  nothing  —  except  this  supposed  god.  According 
oodness  of  God,  at  least  so  far  as  the  crane  is  to  this  theory,  this  god  spent  an  eternity,  so  to 
srned :  but  i  fter  all,  father,  don't  you  think  the  speak,  in  an  infinite  vacuum,  and  in  perfect  idle- 
lgement  a  little  tough  on  the  fish?"  ness. 

en  the  advanced  religionist,  alth<  ugh  disbeliev-       Admitting  that  a  god  did  create  the  universe,  the 

lany  great  amount  of  interference  by  the  gods  in    question  then  arises,  of  what  did  he  create  it?    It 

ge  of  the  world,  still  thinks,  that  in  the  beg  n-   certainly  was  not  made  of  nothing.    Nothing,  con- 

gome  god  made  the  laws  governing  the  uni-  sidered  in  the  light  cf  a  raw  material,  is  a  most  de- 
He    believes  that  in  consequence  of  these  cided  failure.    It  follows,  then,  that  a  god  must  nave 
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made  the  universe  out  of  himself,  he  being  the  only   matter,  force,  effect,  law  and  order  without  a  be! 


existence.  The  uni\  erse  is  material,  and  if  it  was 
mude  of  god,  the  god  must  have  been  material. 
With  this  very  thought  in  his  mind,  Anaximander 
of  Miletus  said:  "  Creation  is  the  decomposition  of 
the  infinite." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  earth  would  fall 
tothe  sun,  only  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  attracted  by 
other  worlds,  and  those  worlds  must  1  o  attracted  by 
other  worlds  still  beyond  them,  and  so  on,  without 
end.  This  proves  the  material  universe  to  be  infinite. 
If  an  infinite  universe  has  been  made  out  of  an  infi- 
nite  god,  how  much  of  the  god  is  left? 

The  idea  of  a  creative  deity  is  gradually  being 
abandoned,  and  nearly  r.ll  truly  scientific  minds  ad- 
mit that  matter  must  ha-  e  existed  fr>  m  eternity.  It 
is  indestructible,  and  tha  indestructible  canuot  be 
created.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  cur  century  to 
have  demonstrated    the  indestructibility  and    the 


superior  to  nature.  Now,  we  know  that  every  effj 
must  also  be  a  cause,  and  that  very  cause  must' 
an  effect.  The  atoms  coming  together  did  produ 
an  effejt,  and  as  every  effect  must  also  be  a  cau 
the  effect  produced  by  the  collison  of  the  atox 
must,  as  to  something  else,  have  been  a  cause  Th 
we  have  matter,  force,  law,  order,  cause  and  effi 
without  a  being  superior  to  nature.  Nothing  is  left 
the  supern  .tural  but  empty  sjace.  His  throne  it 
void,  and  his  boasted  realm  is  without  matter,  wi 
out  force,  without  law,  without  cause,  and  withe 
effect. 

But  what  put  all  this  matter  in  motion?    If  m 
ter  and  force  have  existed  from  eternity,  then  m 
ter  must  have  always  been  in  motion.    There 
be  uo  force  without  motion.    Force  is  forever  actj 
andthereis,    aud   there  can    be   no   cessation, 
therefore,  matter  and  force  have  existed  from  ete 


eternal  persistence    of  f  rce. 


Neither  matter  nor   ity,  so   has  motion.    In  the  whole  universe  th 


force  can  bo  increased  nor  diminished.  Force  can- 
not exist  apart  from  matter.  Matter  exists  only  in 
connection  with  force,  and  c  nsequently,  a  force 
apa.  t  from  mutter,  and  superior  to  nature,  is  a  de- 
monstrated impossibility. 

Force,  then,  must  have  also  existed  from  eternity, 
and  om'.d  not  have  been  created.  Matter  in  its 
countless  foniis,  from  dead  earth  tothe  eyes  of  those 
we  love,  and  force,  in  all  its  manifestations,  from 
simple  motions  to  the  grandest  thought,  deny  crea- 
tion and  defy  control. 

Thought  is  a  form  of  force.  We  walk  with  the 
same  force  wilh  which  we  think.  Man  is  an  organ- 
ism, that  changes  several  forms  of  force  into  thought- 
force.  Man  is  a  machine  into  which  weput  what  we 
call  food,  and  produ  e  what  we  call  thought.  Think 
of  that  wonderful  chemistry  by  which  bread  was 
changed  into  the  divine  tragedy  cf  Hamlet  I 

Agod  nr.-.st  not  only  be  material,  but  he  must 
be  an  organism,  capable  of  changing  other  fc  rms  of 
torce  into  thougnt-force.  This  is  what  wo  call  eat- 
Therefore,  if  the  god  thinks,  he  must  eat,  that 


is  not  even  one  atom  in  a  state  of  rest. 

A  deity  outside  of  nature  exists  in  nothing,  and 
nothing.    Nature  embraces  with  infinite  armB- 
matter  and  all  force.    That   which  is  beyond 
grasp  is  destitute  of  both,  and  can  hardly  be  wo 
the  worship  and  adoration  even  of  a  man. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  demonstrate  the  existei 
of  a  power  independent  of  and  superior  to  natu 
and  that  is  by  breaking,  if  only  for  one  moment,  i 
continuity  of  cause  and  effect.  Pluck  fi  om  the  ei 
less  chain  of  existence  one  little  link  ;  stop  for 
instant  the  grand  procession,  and  you  have  sho 
beyond  all  contradiction  that  nature  has  a  masl 
Change  the  fact,  just  for  one  second,  that  mat 
attracts  matter,  and  a  god  appears. 

The  rudest  savage  hrs  always  known  this  ff 
and  for  that  reason  always  demanded  the  evidenci 
miracle.  The  founder  cf  a  religion  must  be  able 
turn  water  into  wine  —  cure  with  a  word  the  bl 
and  lame,  and  raise  with  a  simple  touch  the  di 
to  life.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  demonstrate 
the  satisfaction  of   his  barbarian  disciple,  that 


is  to  say,  ho  must  of  necessity  have  some  means  of  was  superior  to  nature.    In  times  of  ignorance  t 


supplying  the  force  with  which  to   think.    It  is   im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  being  who  can  eternally  im- 
part  force   to   matter,  and   yet     have   no    mea 
of  supplying  the  force  thus  imparted  (Applause). 
If  neither  matter  nor  force  were  created,  what  evi- 


was  easy  to  do.    The  credulity  cf  the  savage 
almost  boundless.    To  him  the  marvelous  was? 
beautiful,  the  mysterious  was  the  sublime.    Coi 
quently,  every  religio.i  has    for  its  fouiidatiot 
miracle  —  that  is  to  say,  a  violation  of  nature  —  f 


dence  have  wc,  then,  of  the  existence   of   a  power   that  is  to  say,  a  falsehood. 


superior  to  nature?    The  theologian  will  probably 
reply,    "Wo  havo  law  and  order,  cause  and  effect, 
a:  d  besido  all  this,  matter  could  not  have  but  itself 
in  motion." 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  that  there 


No  one,  in  the  world's  whole  history,  ever  attet 
od  to  substantiate    a  truth  by  a  miracle.    Trt 
scorns  the  assistance  of  miracle.    Nothing  but  fa3 
hood  ever  attested  itself  by  signs  and  wonders*! 
miracle  ever  was  performed,  and  no  sane  man  e 


is  no     being  sr.perior  to  nature,  and  that  matter   thought  he  had  performed  one,  and  until  one  is  J 


and  force  have  existed  from  eternity.  Now  suppose 
th.t  two  atoms  should  come  together,  would  there 
be  an  effect?  Yes.  Suppose  they  came  in  exactly 
opposite  directions  with  equal  force,  they  would  be 
stopped,  to  say  the  least  This  would  be  an  effect. 
It  this  is  so,  then  yru  have  matter,  force  and  effect 
without  a  Doing  superior  to  nature.  Now  sup- 
pose thct  two  other  atoms,  just  like  the  firsttwo, 
sho  Id  come  together  1  nder  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, wou'dnot  the  effect  be  exactly  the 
same?  Yes.  Like  causes,  producing  like  effects, 
is  what  we  mean  by  law  and  order.    Then  we  have 


formed,  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  existenei 
any  power  superior  to,  and  independent  of  nati 

The  church  wishes  us  to  believe.  Let  the  chui 
or  one  of  its  intellectual  saints,  perf  rm  a  mira 
and  we  will  believe.  We  are  told  that  nature  ha 
superior.  Let  this  superior,  for  one  single  instf 
control  nature,  and  we  will  admit  the  truth  of  j( 
assertion  (Applause). 

We  have  heard  talk  enough.  We  have  liste 
to  all  the  drowsy,  idealess,  vapid  sermons  that 
wish  to  hear.  We  have  read  your  bible  and  the  Wfl 
of  your  best  minds.    We  have  heard  your  pray 
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solemn  groans  and  your  reverential  am  ens.  there  must  be  an  intelligence  greater  than  his?  Sc 
ese  amount  to  less  than  nothing.  We  want  far  as  we  know,  there  is  uo  intelligence  apart  from 
ct.  We  beg  at  the  doors  of  your  churches  for  matter.  We  cannot  conceive  of  thought,  except  as 
ae  little  fact.    We  pass  our  hats  along  your    pro  luced  within  a  brain. 

md  under  your  pulpits  and  implore  you  for  The  science,  by  means  of  which  they  demonstrate 
is  fact.  We  know  all  about  your  mouldy  won-  the  existence  of  an  impossible  intelligence,  and  an 
nd  your  stale  miracles.  We  want  a  t'ais  year's  incomprehensible  power,  is  called  metaphy si  s  or 
We  ask  only  one.  Give  us  one  fact  of  char-  theology.  The  theologians  admit  that  the  p lieno- 
!bur  miracles  are  too  ancient.  The  witnesses  menaof  matter  tend,  at  least,  to  disprove  the  exist- 
been  dead  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  ence  of  any  power  superior  to  nature,  because  in 
reputations  for  "truth  and  veracity"  in  the  such  ph/nomona  we  see  nothing  but  an  endless  chain 
orhood  where  they  resided  is  wholly  unknown    of  efficient    causes  —  nothing   but   the   force   of  a 

Give  us  a  new  miracle,  and  substan  iate  it  mechanical  necessity.  They  therefore  appsal  to 
tnesses  who  still  have  the  cheerful  habit  of  what  they  denominate  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  es- 
n  this  wo.ld.    Do  not  send  us  to  Jericho  to   tab'ish  this  superior  power. 

le  winding  horns,  nor  put  us  in  the  fire  with  The  trouble  is,  that  in  the  phen  mena  of  mind  we 
ich,  Meshech,  and  Abedncgo.  Do  not  con  pel  find  the  same  endless  chain  of  efficient  causes ;  the 
avigate  the  sea  with  Captain  Jonah,  nor  dine  same  mechanical  necessity.  Every  thought'  must 
.r.  Ezekiel.  There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  send-  have  had  an  efficient  cause.  Every  motive,  every 
fox-hunting  with  '  cmscn.  We  have  positive-  desire,  every  fear,  hepe  and  dream  must  have  b  en 
all  interest  in  that  little  sp°ech  so  eloquently  necessarily  pro.". uccd.  There  is  no  rcom  in  the  mind 
red  by  Balaam's  inspired  donkey.  It  is  worse  of  man  for  providence  or  change.  The  facts  and  for- 
selesa  to  show  us  fishes  with  money  in  their  ces  governing  thought  are  as  absolute  as  those  govern- 
s,  and  call  our  attention  to  vast  multitudes  ing  the  motions  of  the  planets.  A  poem  is  produced 
g  themselves  with  fivo  crackers  and  two  s  r-   by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  is  as  necessarily  and  nat- 

We  demand  a  new  miracle,  and  we  demand  urally  produced  as  mountains  and  seas.  You  will 
!  Let  the  church  furnish  at  least  one,  or  for-  seek  in  vain  for  a  thought  in  man's  brain  wi.hout  its 
ter  hold  her  place.  efficient   cause.    Every   mental    operation    is   the 

leolden  time,  the  church,  by  violating  the  or-  necessary  result  of  certain  f„cts  and  conditions 
nature,  proved  the  existence'  of  her  God.  At  Mental  phenomena  are  considered  more  complica- 
te miracles  were  performed  with  the  most  ted  than  those  of  matter,  anl  consequent' y  more 
hingease.  They  became  so  common  that  the  mysterious.  Being  more  my steriov.s,  tLcy  are  con- 
ordered  her  priest3  to  desist.  And  no  v  this  sidercd  better  evidence  of  i  ho  existence  of  a  cod.  No 
church— the  people  having  found  some  little  one  infers  a  god  from  the  simple,  from  the  known, 
-  admits,  not  only,  that  sho  cannot  perform  a  from  ^"hat  is  understood,  but  from  the  complex, 
e,  but  iusis  s  that  the  absence  of  miracle  —  from  ihe  unknown,  and  incomprehensible.  Our 
eady,  unbroken  march  of  cause  and  effect,  ignorance  is  God ;  what  we  know  is  science. 
the  existence  of  a  power  superior  to  nature  When  we  abandon  vhe  doctrine  that  some  infinite 
ct  is,  however,  that  the  indissoluble  chain  of  being  creatrd  matter  and  force,  and  enacted  a  code  of 
and  affect  proves  exactly  the  contrary.  laws  for  their  government,  the  idea  of  interference 

(Tilliam  HamiTtrn,  one  of  th  -  pillars  of  modern  will  Le  lost.  The  real  priest  will  then  be,  not  the 
»y,  in  discussing  this  very  subject,  uses  the  mouth  piece  of  s^me  pretended  deity,  but  the  inter- 
nglanguage:  "The  phenomena  of  matter  tak-  preterof  natt  re.  Frcm  that  moment  the  church 
bems?lves,  so  far  from  warrantirg  any  infer-  ceases  to  exist.  The  tapers  will  die  <  ut  upon  the 
the  existence  of  a  god,  would  on  the  contrary   dusty  altar ;  the  moths  will  eat  the  fading  velvet  of 

even  an  argument  to  his  negation.  The  pulpit  and  pew;  the Ei' le  will  take  its  place  with 
nenaof  a  material  world  are  subjected  to  im-  the  Shast-as.  Puranas,  Vedas,  Eddas,  Sagas  and  Kor- 
le laws;  are  produced  and  reproduced  in  the  ans,  andthe  fetters  of  a  degrading  faith  will  fall 
nvariable  succession,  and  manifest  only  the  from  the  m  nds  of  men. 

orce  of  a  mechanical  necessity."  "But,"  says  the  religionist  "you  cannot  explain 

re  is  but  an  endless  series  of  efficient  causes,  everything ;  you  cannot  understand  every'hing ;  and 
nnot  create,   but  she   eternally  transforms,   that  which  you  cannot  explain,  that  w^ich  you  do 

was   no   beginning,   and  there  can  be  no  not  comprehend,  is  my  cod." 

We  are  explaining  more  every  day.  We  are  under- 
best  minds,  even  in  the  religious  world,  admit  standing  more  everyday ;  consequently  your  God  is 
material  nature  there  is  no  evidence  of  what   growing  smaller  every  day. 

e  pleased  to  call  a  god.  They  find  their  evi-  Noihing  daunted,  the  religionist  then  insists  fhat 
n  the  phenomena  tf  intelligence,  and  very  nothing  can  exist  without  a  cause,  exceptcause,  and 
ntly  assert  that  intelligence  is  above,  and  in  that  this  uncaused  cause  is  God. 
iposedto  nature.  They  insist  that  mrn,  at  To  this  we  again  replied:  Every  cause  must  pro- 
s  a  sp  cial  creation;  thathe  had  somewhere  duce  an  effect,  bcc~"se  until  it  does  produce  an  cf- 
brar.i  a  divine  spark,  a  litt'e  por  ion  of  the  feet,  it  is  net  a  cai  .9.  Every  effect  must  in  its  turn 
iFistCause."  They  say  that  matter  ca"  not  beccme  a  cause.  Theref.  re,  in  the  nature  cf  things, 
sethoueht;  but  that  thought  can  produce  mat-  there  cannot  be  a  last  cause,  for  the  reason  that  aso- 
'heytellus  that  man  has  intelligence,  and  called  last  cause  woulrl  necessarily  produco  an  effect, 
re.  there  must  be  an  intelligence  greater  than'  and  that  effect  must  of  necefsity  become  a  cause. 
Vbynotsay,  God  has  intelligence,  therefore  The  converse  of  these  propositions  must  be  true. 
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Every  effect  must  have  had  acause,  and  every  cause    of  prayer.    She  appreciates  no  difference  bet 
must  have  been  an  effect.    Therefore,  there  could    poison  in  the  fangs  of  snakes  and  mercy  in  the  h 


A  first  cause  is  just  as  im- 


of  men.  Only  through  man  does  nature  take 
nizance  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful 
so  far  as  we  know,  man  is  the  highest  inte'.ligei 
Andyetman  continues  to  believe  that  the 
some  power  independent  of  and  superior  to  m 


thrown  aside,  man  must  consider  himself  the 
of  phantom  masters  —  neither  of  whom  promif 
erty  in  th!s  ■world  ncr  in  the  next. 
Man  must  learn  to  rely  upon  himself.    Ee 


have  been  no  first  cause 
possible  as  a  last  effe-t. 

Beyond  the  universe  there  is  nothing,  and  within 
the  universe  the  supernatural  does  not  and  cannot 
exist. 

The  moment  these  great  truths  are  understood  and  still  endeavors,  by  form,  ceremony,  sn^ 
and  admitted,  a  belief  in  general  or  special  prov-  tion,  hypocrisy  and  sacrifice,  to  obtain  its  aid. 
idence  becomes  impossible.  From  that  instant  men  best  energies  have  been  wasted  in  the  service  6 
■will  cease  their  vain  efforts  to  please  an  imaginary  phantom.  The  horrors  of  witchcraft  were  all[ 
being,  and  will  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  of  an  ignorant  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  totall 
affairs  of  this  world.  They  will  abandon  the  idea  of  praved  being  superior  to  ^nature,  acting  in  pi 
attaining  any  object  by  prayer  and  supplication.  The  independence  of  her  laws ;  and  all  religious  s 
element  of  uncertainty  v,  ill,  in  a  great  measure,  be  stition  has  had  for  its  basis  a  belief  in  at  leas 
removed  from  the  domain  of  the  future,  and  man,  beings,  one  good  and  the  other  bad,  both  of  ; 
gathering  courage  from  a  succession  of  victories  over  could  arbitrarily  change  the  order  of  the  uni' 
the  obstructions  of  naturs,  will  attain  a  serene  The  history  of  religion  is  simp'y  the  story  of  j 
grandeur  unknown  to. he  disciples  of  any  supersti-  efforts  is  all  ages  to  avoid  one  of  these  powerSj 
tion.  The  plans  cf  mankind  will  no  longer  be  inter-  to  pacify  the  other.  Both  powers  have  ins 
fered  wi'hby  the  finger  of  a  supposed  omnipotence,  little  else  than  abj3ct  fear.  The  cold,  calcd 
and  no  cne  wi'.l  believe  that  nations  or  individuals  sneer  of  the  devil,  and  tho  frown  of  God,  were  i 
are  protected  or  destroyed  by  any  deity  whatever,  ly  terrible.  In  any  event,  man's  fate  was 
Science,  freed  from  the  chains  of  pious  custcm  and  arbitrarily  fixed  forever  by  an  unknown  power 
evangelical  prejudice,  will,  within  her  sphere,  be  su-  erior  to  all  law,  and  to  all  fact.  Until  this  bej 
preme.  The  mind  will  investigate  without  reverence 
and  publish  its  conclusions  without  fear.  Agassiz 
will  no  longer  hesitate  to  declare  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony utterly  inconsistent  with  the  demonstrated 
truths  of  geology,  and  will  case  pretending  any  bibles  wi'.l  not  protect  him  fom  the  blasts  of  w 
reverence  for  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  moment  but  houses,  fires,  and  clothing  will.  To  pr. 
science  succeeds  in  rendering  tho  church  powerless  famine,  one  plow  is  worth  a  million  sermons 
for  evil,  the  real  thinkers  will  be  outspoken.  The  even  patent  medicines  will  cure  more  diseases 
little  flags  of  truce  carried  by  timid  phi'oscphers  will  all  the  prayers  uttered  since  the  beginning 
disappear,  and  the  cowardly  parley  will  give  place  'world, 
to  victory  —  lasting  and  universal.  Although  many  eminent  men  have  endeavor 

If  we  admit  that  some  infinite  being  has  controlled  harmonize  necessity  and  free  will,  the  existes 
the  destinies  of  persons  and  people,  history  becomes  evil,  and  the  infinite  power  and  goodness  oj 
a  most  cruel  and  bloody  farce.  Age  after  age,  the  they  have  succeeded  only  in  producing  learne 
strong  have  trampled  upon  the  weak;  the  crafty  and  ingenious  failures.  Immense  efforts  hr.ve' 
heartless  have  ensnared  and  enslaved  t'-e  simple  made  to  reconcile  ideas  utterly  inconsistent 
and  innocent,  and  nowhere,  in  all  the  annals  of  man-  the  facts  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  a'.l  pi 
kind,  h  s  any  god  succored  the  oppressed.  who  have  failed   to  perceive    the   pretended  1 

Man  should  cease  to  expect  aid  from  on  high.  By  ciliation,  have  been  denounced  as  infidels,  atl 
this  time  h  3  should  know  that  heaven  has  no  ear  to  and  scoff  ers.  The  whole  power  of  the  churcl 
hear,  and  no  hand  to  help.  The  present  is  the  nee-  been  brought  to  bear  against  philosophers 
essary  child  of  all  the  past.  There  hos  been  no  scientists  in  order  to  compel  a  denial  of  the  a 
chance,  and  there  can  be  no  interference.  ity  of  demonstration,  and  to  induce  some  Judj 

If  abuses  are  destroyed,  man  must  destroy  them,  betray  Reason,  one  of  the  saviors  of  mankind 
If  slaves  are  freed,  man  must  free  them.  If  new  During  that  frightful  period  known  as  the  ' 
truths  are  discovered,  man  must  discover  them.  If  Ages,"  Faith  reigned,  with  scarcely  rebellious 
tho  naked  are  clothed  ;  if  the  hungry  are  fed ;  if  jus-  ject.  Her  tenrdes  were  "carpeted  with  knees 
tico  is  done  ;  if  labor  is  rewarded ;  if  superstition  is  the  wealth  cf  nations  adorned  her  countless  sh! 
driven  from  the  mind ;  if  the  defenseless  are  protect-  The  great  painters  prostituted  their  genius  i; 
ed,  and  if  the  right  finally  triumphs,  all  must  be  the  mortalizeher  vagaries,  while  the  poets  ensB 
workefman.  The  grand  victories  of  the  future  must  them  in  song.  At  her  bidding,  man  covere< 
be  won  by  man,  and  by  man  alone.  earth  with  blood.    The  scales  of  Justice  were  U 

Nature,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  without  passion  'withher  gold,  and  for  her  use  were  invented  a 
and  without  intention,  forms,  trans 'orms,  and  re-  cunning  instruments  of  pain.  She  built  ca 
transforms  forever.  She  neither  weeps  nor  rejoices,  rals  for  God,  and  dungeons  for  men.  She  pe] 
She  produces  man  without  purpose,  and  obliterates  the  clouds  with  angels  and  the  earth  with  si 
him  without  regret.  She  knows  no  distinction  be-  For  centuries  the  world  was  retracing  its  sti 
tween  the  bene."  cial  and  the  hurtful.  Prison  and  going  steadily  b_ck  towards  barbaric  nrhtl 
nutrition  pain  and  joy,  life  and  death,  smiles  and  infidels  —  a  few  heretics  cried,  "Haiti"  to  the 
tears  are  alike  to  her.  She  is  neither  merciful  nor  rabble  of  ignorant  devotion,  and  made  it  possil 
cruel.  She  cannot  be  flattered  by  worship  nor  mel-  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  revo^ 
ted  by  tears.    She  does  not  know  even  the  attidude    ize  the  cruel  creeds  and  sunersitions  of  mankiij 
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10  thoughts  of  man,  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  loving  and  the  innocent.  Woman  have  been  treated 
;h,  must  be  free.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  like  poisonous  beasts,  and  little  children  trampled 
wain  is  paralyzed,  and  instead  of  bravely  solving  upon  as  though  they  had  been  vermi  j.  Numberless 
oblem  for  itself,  tremblingly  adopts  the  solution  altars  have  been  reddened,  even  with  the  blood  of 
lother.  As  long  as  a  majority  of  men  will  cringe  babes  ;  beautiful  girls  have  been  given  to  slimy  s,er- 
le  very  earth  before  some  petty  prince  or  king,  pents ;  whole  races  of  men  doomed  to  centuries  of 
fc  mustbetheiufini-eabjectness  of  their  little  slavery,  and  everywhere  there  has  been  outrage  be- 
=  in  therpresence  of  their  supposed  creator  and  yoni  the   powar  of  ganius   to  express.    During  all 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  can  their   these  years  the  suffering  have  supplicated ;  the  with- 
jhts  be  worth  ?  (Applause) .  ered  iips  of  famine  have  prayed ;  "the  pale  victims 

e  originality  of  repetition,  and  the  mental  vigor  have  implored,  and  Heaven  has  been  deaf  and 
quic  scence,  are  all  that  we  have  any  right  to  ex-    blind. 

from  the  Christian  world.  As  long  as  every  Of  what  use  have  the  gods  been  toman? 
tion  is  answered  by  the  word  "  God,"  scientific  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  some  god  created  the 
iry  is  simply  impossible.  As  fast  as  phen-  world,  established  certain  laws,  and  then  turned  his 
aa  are  satisfactorily  explained  the  domain  of  the  attention  to  other  matters,  leavin-  his  ch  ldren 
t,  supposed  to  be  superior  to  nature  must  de-  weak,  ignorant  and  unaided,  to  fight  the  battle  of 
le,  while  the  horizon  of  the  known  must  as  life  alone.  It  is  no  solution  to  declare  that  in  some 
tantly  continue  to  enlarge.  other  world  this  god  will  render  a  few,  or   even  all 

s  no  longer  satisfactory  to  account  for  the  fell  his  subjects  happy.  What  right  have  we  to  expect 
Me  of  nations  by  saying  "It  is  the  will  of  that  a  perfectly  wise,  good  and  powerful  being  will 
Such  an  explanation  puts  ignorance  and  ed-  ever  do  better  than  he  has  dons,  and  is  doing?  The 
ion  upon  the  exact  equality,  and  does  away  with  world  .s  filled  wLh  imperfections.  If  it  was '  made 
■lea  of  reaLy  accounting  for  anything  what-  by  an  infinite  being,  what  reason  have  we  for  saying 
(Applause) .  that  he  will  render  it  nearer  perf act  than  it  now  is  ? 

11  the  religionist  pretend  that  the  real  end  of  If  the  infinite  •'Father"  allows  amajori  yofhischil 
ceis  to  ascertain  how  and  why  God  acts'?  dr.n  to  live  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness  now 
ice,  from  such  a  standpoint  would  consist  in  what  evidence  is  there  that  he  will  ever  improve" 
•tig  .ting  the  law  of  arbitrary  action,  and  in  a  their  condition ?  Will  god  have  more  power?  Will 
1  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rules  necessarily  he  become  more  merciful?  Will  his  love  for  his 
ed  by  infinite  caprice.  poor  creatures  increase?  Cantheconductof  infinite 
»m  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  science  is  wisdom,  power  and  love  ever  chan-e?  Is  the  iufi 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  life  ;  of  the  condition  of  hap-  nite  capable  of  any  improvement  whatever 
sjofthe  facts  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  We  are  informed  by  the  clerjy  that  this  world  is  a 
ae  relations  we  sustain  to  men  and  things-  kind  of  school;  that  the  evils  by  wheh  we  are  sur 
Bans  of, which,  man,  so  to  speak,  subjugates  na-  rounded  are  for  the  purpose  of  dev.lopin-  our  souls 
and  bends  the  elemental  powers  to  his  will,  and  that  only  by  suffering  can  men  become  pure' 
Qg  blind  force  the  servant  of  his  brain.                     strong,  virtuous  und  grand. 

eliefin  special  providence  does  away  with  the  Sup  oosing  tuis  to  be  true,  what  is  to  become  of 
of  investigation,  and  is  inconsistent  with  per-  th^sewhodie  ininfancy?  The  little  children  ac 
efforts.  Why  should  man  endeavor  to  thwart  cordi-g  to  this  philosophy,  can  Lever  be  developed" 
Migns  of  God?  Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought,  lhey  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  escape  the  ennobling 
dd  one  cubit  to  his  stature?  Under  the  infiu-  influences  of  pain  and  misery,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  belief,  man,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  are  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  mental  inferiority  If 
uion,  considers  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  re-  the  clergy  are  right  on  this  question,  none  are  so 
to  take  any  thought  for  the  morrow.  Believ-  unfortunate  as  the  happy,  ud  we  should  envy  only 
imself  in  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  who  the  suffering  and  distressed.  If  evil  is  necessary  to 
it  any  moment,  dash  him  to  the  lowest  hell  or  the  development  of  man,  in  this  Ue,  how  is  it  possi- 
him  to  the  highest  heaven,  he  necessarily  aban-  ble  for  the  soul  to  improve  in  the  perfect  joy  o"f  para- 
the  idea  of  accomplishing  an;,  thing  by  his  own    d.se?  (Applause). 

s.    As  long  as  this  belief  was  general,  the  world       since  Paley    found  his  watch,  the  argument  of 
lied  with  ignorance,  superstition  and  misery,    "design"  has  heen  relied   upon   as    unanswerable 
nergiescf  man  were  wasted  in  a  vain  effort  to   The  Church  teaches  that  this  world,  and  all  that  it 
ntheaid  of  this  power,  supposed  to  be  superior  contains,  w.re  created  substantially  as  we  now  see 
ure.    For  countless  ages,  even  men  were  sac-  them ;  that  the  grasses,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  all 
'  upon  the   altar   of   this    impossible  god.    To   animals,  including  man,  were  special  creations  and 
him,  mothers  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  tha,  they  sustain  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other 
babes  ;    martyrs    have     chanted    triumphant   The  most  orthodox  will  admit  that  some   e  rth  has 
ia  the  midst  of  flames;  priests  have  gorged   been  washed  into  the  sea;  that  the  sea  h  s  encroach 
selves   with  blood;  nuns    have  foresworn  the    ed  a  little  upon  the  land,  and  that  s  me  mountains 
Kiesoflove;  old  menhave  tremblingly  implored;   may  be  a  trifle  lower  then  inthemornin*  of  creation 
in  Laved  sobbed  and  entreated  ;  every  pain  has    Tho  theory  of  gradual  development  was°unknown  to 
"ndured,  and  every  horror   has  been  perpetra-   our  fathers;  thj  id  a  of  evolution  did  not  occur  to 

them.  Our  fathers  looked  upon  the  then  arrange- 
ough  the  dim  long  years  that  have  fled,  human-  ment  of  things  as  the  prim  il  arrangement  The 
s suffered  rnore  than  can  be  conceived.  Most  earth  appears  to  them  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a 
misery  his    been    endured  by  the    weak,  the   deity.    They  knew  nothing  of  the  slow  evolutions  of 
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countless  years,  but  supposed  that  the  almost  infl-  hildren  which  of  the  plants  were  deadly;  thatf 
nite  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms  had  ex-  reptiles  were  poisonous;  fai  ed  to  say  anyti 
*sted  from  th  i  first,  about  ihe  earthquakes,  and  kept  the  volcano 

Suppose   th  it  upon  so-ne  island  we  should  find  a    ness  a  profound   secret;  would  we  pronounce 
man  a  million  years  of    age,    and    suppose   that  we    angjl  or  fiend?  (Vociferous  cheering), 
should  fi  ul  him  in  the  possession  of  a  most  beauti-       And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  orthodox  God 
f  ul  carriaga,  constructed  upon  the  most  perfect  mod-    done, 
el.    And  supposi  further,  that  ha  sh  mid  tell  us  that       According  to  the  theologians,   God  prepared] 
it  was  th)  result  of  several  hundred  thousand  years    globe  expressly  for  the  habitation  of  his  loved 
of  labor  and  of  thought ;  that  for  fifty  thousand  years    dren,  and  yet  he  filled   the   forests   with   ferofl 
he  used  as  flat  a  leg  as  he  c  uld  find,  before  it  oc-    beasts ;  placed  serpents  in   every  path;  stuffed 
cured  to  him,  that  by  splitting  the  log,  he  could  have   world    with  earthquakes,  and  adorned  its  sui 
the  came  surface  with  oal/  h  ilf  the  weight ;  that  it    with  mountains  of  flame, 
took  him  m  my  tho. is  and  years  t>  invent  wheels  for       Notwithstanding  all  this,   we    are   told   that 
this  log ;  th  -t  tho   wheels  ho  first  used  were  solid,    world  is perfect;  that  it  was  created  by  a  pe. fed 
and  that  fifty  thous  vnd  years  of  thought  sug  jested    ing,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  perfect.    The 
th  >  us  >  of  spikes  and  tire;  taatfer  many  centuries    moment,  these  same  persons  wi  1   tell  us   thitS 
he  used  the  w  icelj  without  iiuchpins  ;  that  it  took    world  was  cursad ;  covered  with  brambles,  th'n 
a  haul  ed  th  >asi  id  years  m>re  to  think  of  using    and  thorns,  and  that  man  was  doomed  t)  dis 
four  wheals,  instead  of  two;  that  for  ages  he  walked    and  death,  simply  because  our  poor,  dear  mc 
behin  I  the  carriage,  when  going  down  hill,  i-i  order    ate  an  apple  contr  .ry  to  the  command  of  an  ar 
to  hold  it  back,  an  1  that  inly  by  a  lucky  chance  he    ary  God.   (Applause). 

inveute  1  tha  tongue;  would  we  conch.de  that  this  A  very  pious  friend  of  mine,  having  heard  ti 
ma. i,  from  the  very  first,  had  been  an  infinitely  in-  had  sail  the  world  w  is  full  of  imperfections, 
genious  a  id  pe.faatmecha  lie?  Suppis9  we  found  me  if  the  report  was  true.  Upon  being  infoi 
him  living  in  an  elegant  mansion,  and  he  should  in-  that  it  was,  he  expressed  gr  eat  surprisa  that  anj 
forni  us  thithi  lived  in  thaihousafjr  five  hundred  could  be  guilty  of  su  h  presumption.  He  saijf 
thousand y  jars  befjre  hj  thought  of  putting  on  a  in  his  judgment,  it  w  is  impossible  to  point  ou 
roof,  an  I  that  ho  had  but  recently  invented  windows  imperfection.  "  Be  kind  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  ; 
and  doors ;  would  we  say  th  -t  from  the  b  ginning  he  even  one  improvement  that  you  could  make,  if 
had  beau  an  iuunite  accomplished  and  scientific  had  the  power."  "  Well."  said  I,  "  1  would 
aruhiteet.  (Applause).  good  health  catching,  instead  of  disease."    Tbej 

Does  not  i.n  improvement  in  the  things  created,  is.it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  all  the  ills) 
show  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  crea-  pains,  and  agonies  tf  this  world  with  tha  idea^ 
t..r?  •  we  were  created  by,  and  are  watched  over  and! 

Would  an  infinitely  wise,  good  and  powerful  God,  tected  by  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  be 
intending  to  pro  .uce  man,  commeuca  with  the  low"  cent  God,  who  is  superior  to  and  independej 
est  possible  forms  of  life;  wi.h  the  simplest  organ-  nature.  (Applause), 
ism  that  can  b  j  imagined,  and  curing  immeasurable  The  clergy,  however,  balance  all  the  real  il 
periods  of  tiai3,  s.owly  anl  anies,  imperceptibly  this  life  with  tie  expected  joys  of  the  next.  Vfi 
improved  u;>o.i  tha  rule  beginning,  until  man  was  assured  that  all  is  perfection  in  heaven- 
evolved?  Would  countless  agas  thus  be  waoted  in  the  skies ara  cloudless  —  tliere  all  is  serenitj 
the  pro  luc.ionof  awkwa  d  forms,  afterward  aban-  peace.  Here  empires  may  be  overthrown;  d; 
doned?  Ca  i  th9  iutelligenca  of  man  discover  the  ties  may  ba  extinguished  in  blood  ;  millions  of  s 
least  wisdom  in  cover  ng  the  earth  with  crawling,  may  toil  'n?ath  the  fierca  rays  of  the  sun,  ara 
creeping  h  avors,  that  live  only  upon  the  agonies  cruel  strokes  of  the  L.sh;  yat  all  is  happirief 
and  pa  igsof  o.hers?  Can  we  see  tha  propriety  of  heaven.  Pestilences  may  strew  the  earth  with 
so  constructing  tho  earth,  thatcnlyan  insignificant  ses  of  the  loved;  the  survivors  m  ly  bend 
port. on  of  ils  surfare  is  capable  of  producing  an  in-  them  in  agony — yet  the  placid  bosom  of  heav. 
tolligjiit  man?  Who  can  appreciate  tne  me  cy  of  so  unruffled.  Children  may  expire  vainly  tskir 
making  tha  world  that  all  animals  devour  animals?  bread ;  babes  may  be  devoured  by  serpents, 
so  that  every  mouth  is  a  slaughterhouse,  and  every  tha  gods  sit  smiling  in  the  clouds.  The  inn 
stomach  a  tomb?  Is  it  possible  to  discover  infinite  may  langu.sh  unto  de^th  in  the  obscurity  of 
intelligence  and  love  in  universal  and  eternal  car-  geons;  brave  men  and  heroic  women  may  be 
nage?  gedtoaslKs  at  tha  bigot's  stake,  while  heav 

What  would  we  think  of  a  father,  who  should  give  filled  with  song  and  joy.  Out  on  the  wide  se 
a  farm  to  his  children,  end  before  giving  them  pos-  darkness  and  in  storm,  the  shipwrecked  str 
session  should  plant  upon  it  thousands  of  deadly  with  the  cruel  waves  while  tha  angels  pay 
shrubs  and  vines;  should  stock  it  with  ferocious  their  golden  harps.  The  st-eets  of  the  worl 
beasts,  an  1  poisonous  reptil  s;  should  take  pains  filled  with  the  uiseased,  the  dcfo.med  an  1  the 
to  put  a  few  swamps  in  tha  neighborhood  to  breed  less ;  the  chambers  of  pain  are  crowded  with  th 
malaria ;  shou  d  lo  arrange  matters,  that  the  ground  forms  of  the  suffering,  \  hile  tha  angels  float  a; 
would  occasion  illy  oi>en  and  swallow  a  few  of  his  in  the  happy  realms  of  day  I  i  h  aven  they  ni 
dar  ings,  and  bTsides  all  this,  should  establish  a  few  happy  to  have  sympathy  ;  too  busy  singing  to  a 
volcano  s  in  the  iinniediate  vicinity,  that  m'gbt  at  imploring  and  distressed.  Tneir  eyes  are  bill 
any  moment  overwhelm  his  children  with  rivers  of  their  ears  are  stopped  and  their  hearts  are  ti 
fire?    Suppose  that  this  father  neglected  to  tell  his    te  stone  by  the  infinite  selfishness  of  joy.  The 
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er  is  too  happy  when  he  touches  the  shore  to  took  delight  In  cutting  each  other's  throats.    He  saw 

a  moment's  thought  to  his  drowning  brothers,  that  these  religious   disputes  filled  the  world  with 

the  indifference  of  happiness,  with  the  con-  hatred  and  slavery.    At  last  he  had  the  courage  to 

of  bliss,  heaven  barely  glances  at  the  miseries  suspect,  that  no  God  at  any  time  interferes  with  the 

th.      Cities  are  devoured  by  the  rushing  lava;  order  of  events.    He  learned  a  few  facts,  and  these 

rth  opens  and  thousands  perish ;  women  raise  facts  positively  refused  lo  harmonize  with  the  igno- 
clasped  hands  towards  heaven,  but  the  gods  rant  superstitions  tf  his  fathers.  Finding  his  sa- 
10 happy  to  aid  their  children.  The  smiles  of  cred  books  incorrect  and  false  in  some  particulars, 
eities  are  unacquainted  with  the  tears  of  men.  his  faith  in  their  authenticity  began  to  be  shaken ; 
houts  of  heaven  drown  the  sobs  of  earth.  finding  his  pri.sts  ignorant  upon  seme  points,  he  be- 
ing shown  how  man  created  gods,  and  how  he  gan  to  lose  respect  for  the  clcth.  This  was  the  com- 
le  the  trembling  slave  of  his  own  creation,  the  mencement  of  intellectual  freedom.  (Applause.) 
ions  naturally  arise :  How  did  he  free  himself  The  civilization  of  man  has  increased  just  to  the 
i little,  from  these  monarchs  of  the  sky,  from  same  extent  that  religious  power  has  decreased, 
despots  of  the  clouds,  from  this  aristocracy  of  The  intellectual  advancement  of  men  depends  upon 
r?    How  did  he,  even  to  the  extent  that  he  has,  how  often  he  can  exchange  an  old  superstition  for 

iw  his   ignorant,  abject  terror,  and  throw  off  a  new  truth.    The  Church  never  enabled  a  human 

Dke  of  superstition?  being  to  make  even  one  of  these  exchanges ;  on  the 

bably,  the  first  thing  that  tended  to  disabuse  contrary,  all  her  power  has  been  v.sed  to  prevent 

indwasthe  discovery  of  order,  of  regularity,  them.    In  spite,  however,  of  the  Church,  man  found 

iodieity  in  the  universe.    From  this  he  began  that  some  of  his  religious  conceptions  were  wrong, 

pect  that  everything  did  not  happen  purely  By  reading  his  bible,  he  found  that  the  ideas  of  his 

•eference  to  him.    He  noticed,  that  whatever  God  were  more  cruel  and  b.ufcal  than  these  of  the 

ght  do,  the  motions  of  theplaneis  were  always  most  depraved  savage.    Healso  disco  ered  that  this 

me;  that  eclipses  were  periodical,  and  that  holy  book  was  filled  with  ignorance,  and  that  it  must 

sonnets   came  at  certain  intervals.    This  con-  have  been  written  by  persons  wholly  unacquainted 

1  him  that  eclipses  and  comets  had  nothing  to  with  the  nature  of  the  phenrmena  by  which  we  are 

,h  him,  and  that  his  conduct  had  nothing  to  do  surrounded ;  and  now  and  then,  some  man  had  the 

hem.    Hep  rceived  that  they  were  not  caused  goodness  and  courage  to  speak  his  honest  thoughts. 

s  benefit  or  injury.    He  thus  learned  to  regard  In  every  age  some  thinker,  some  doubter,  some  in- 

with  admiration  instead  of  fear.    He  began  to  ves.igator,  seme  hater  of  hypocrisy,   some  despiser 

ct  that  famine  was  not  sent  by  some  enraged  of  sham,  some  brave  lover  ef  the  right,  has  gladly, 

vengeful  deity,  but  resulted  often  from  the  proudly  and  heroically  braved  the  ignore,  nt  fury  of 

ct  and  ignorance  of  man.    He  learned  that  dis-  superstition  for  the  scke  of  man  and  truth.    These 

were  not  prod,  ccd  by  evil  spirits.    He  found  divine  men  were  generally  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wor- 

ickness  was  occasioned  by  natural  causes,  and  shipers  of  the  gods.    Socrates  was  poisoned  because 

be  cured  by  natural  means.    He  demonstra-  he  lacked  reverence  for  some  of  the  deities.    Christ 

his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  prayer  is  was  crucified  by  the  religious  rabble  for  the  crime  of 

m  dicine.    He  found  by  sad  experience  that  blasphemy.    Nothing  is  more  gratifying   to   a  relig- 

ds  were  of  no  practical  use,  as  they  never  as-  ionist  than  to  destroy  his  enemies  at  the  command 

him,  except  when  he  was  perfectly  able  to  of  God.    Religious  persecution  springs   from  a  due 

himself.    At  last,  he  began  to  discover  that  his  admixture  of  love  towards  God  and  hatred  towards 

idual   action  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  man. 

ge  appearances  in  the  heavens;  that  it  was  im-  The  terrible  religious  wars   that  inundated  the 

jle  for  him  to  be  bad  enough  to  cause  a  whirl-  world  with  blood  tended  at  least  to  bring  all  religion 

or  good  enough  to  stop  one.    After  many  cen-  into  disgrace  and  hatred.    Thoughtful  people  began 

of  thought,  he  about  half  concluded  that  mak-  to  question  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion  that  made 

ouths  at  a  priest  would  not  necessarily  cause  its  believers  hold  the  rights  of  ethers  in  absolute 

rthquake.    He  noticed,  and  no  doubt  with  con-  contempt.    A  few  began  to  compare   Christianity 

ible  astonishment,  that  very  good  men  were  with  the  religions  of  heathen  people,  and  were  forcec 

ionally  struck  by  lightning,  while  very  bad  ones  to  admit  that  the  difference  was  hardly  worth  dying 

ed.    He  was  frequently  forced  to  the  painful  for.    They  also  found  that  other  nations  were  even 

usion  (and  it  is  the  most  painful  to  which  any  happier  and  more  prosperous  than  their  own.    They 

in  being  ever  was  forced)  that  the  right  did  not  began  to  suspect  that  their  religion,  after  all,  was 

s  prevail.    He  noticed  that   the  gods  did  not  not  of  much  real  value.    (Applause.) 

ere  in  behalf  cf  the  weak  and  innocent.    He  For  three  hundred  years  the  Christian  world  en- 

qow  and  then  astonished  by  seeing  an  unbe-  deavored  to  rescue  from  the  "Infidel"  the  empty 

rin  the  enjoyment  of  most  excellent  health.  He  sepulchre  of  Christ.    For  three  hundred  years  the 

y  ascertained  that  there  could  be  no  possible  armies  of  the  cross  were  b  fried  and  beaten  by  the 

ection  between  an  unusually  severe  winter  and  victorious  hosts  of  an  impudent  impostor.    This  im- 

ilure  to  give  a  sheep  to  a  priest     He  began  to  mense  f..ct  sowed  the  seeds  of  distrust  throughout 

ct  that  the  order  of  the  universe  was  not  con-  all  Christendom,  and  millions  began  tj  lose  confl- 

ly  being  changed  to  assist  him  because  he  re-  den^e  in  a  God  who  had  been  vanquished  by  Mo- 

d  a  creed.    He  observed  that  some  children  hammed.    The  people  also  found  that  commerce 

d  steal   after   having  been  regularly  baptized,  made  friends  where  religion  made  enemies,  and  that 

oticed  a  vast  difference  between  religions  and  religious  zeal  was  utterly  incompatible  with  peace 

se,  and  that  the  — sr&bijsra  ol  iiuj  ^uhb  t'Jl.  >iw««P  ~«iion»  tr  icui viduais.    They  discovered 
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that  those  who  loved  the  gods  most  were  apt  to  love 
men  least ;  that  the  arrojance  of  universal  forgive- 
ness was  amazing;  that  the  most  malicious  had  the 
effrontery  to  pray  for  their  enemies,  and  that  hu- 
mility and  tyranny  were  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree. 

For  ages,  a  deadly  conflict  has  been  waged  between 
a  few  brave  men  and  women  of  thought  and  genius 
upon  the  one  side,  and  the  great  ignorant  religious 
mass  on  the  other.  This  is  the  war  between  Science 
and  Faith.  The  few  have  appealed  to  reason,  to 
honor,  to  law,  to  freedom  to  the  known,  and  to  hap- 
piness here  in  this  world.  The  many  have  appealed 
uO  prejudice,  to  fear,  to  miracle,  to  slavery,  to  the 
unknown,  and  to  misery  hereafter.  The  few  have 
said,  "Think  1'     The  many  have  said,  "Believe  1" 

The  first  doubt  was  the  womb  and  cradle  of  prog- 
ress, and  from  the  first  doubt,  man  has  continued  to 
advance.  Men  began  to  investigate,  and  the  church 
began  to  oppose.  The  astronomer  scanned  the  heav- 
ens, while  the  church  branded  his  grand  forehead 
with  the  word,  "Infidel;"  and  now,  not  a  glittering 
star  in  all  the  vast  expanse  bears  a  Christian  name. 
In  spite  of  all  religion,  the  geologist  penetrated  the 
earth,  read  her  history  in  books  of  stone,  and  found 
hidden  within  her  bosom,  souvenirs  of  all  the  ages. 
Old  ideas  perished  in  the  retort  of  the  chemist,  and 
useful  truths  took  their  places.  One  by  one  religious 
conceptions  have  been  placed  in  the  crucible  of  sci- 
ence, and  thus  far,  nothing  but  dross  has  been  found. 
A.  new  world  has  been  discovered  by  the  microscope ; 
everywhere  has  been  found  the  infinite ;  in  every  di- 
rection man  has  investigated  and  explored,  and  no- 
where, in  earth  or  stars,  has  been  found  the  footstep 
of  any  being  superior  to  or  independent  of  nature. 
Nowhere  has  been  discovered  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  interference  from  without. 

These  are  the  sublime  truths  that  enabled  man  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  of  superstition.  These  are  the 
splendid  facts  that  snatched  the  sceptre  of  authority 
from  the  hands  of  priests.      (Applause) . 

In  the  vast  cemetery,  called  thep:st,  are  most  of 
the  religions  of  men,  and  there,  too,  are  nearly  all 
their  gods.  The  sacred  temples  of  India  were  ruins 
long  ago.  Over  column  and  cornice ;  over  the  paint- 
ed and  pictured  walls,  cling  and  creep  the  trailing 
vines.  Brahma,  the  golden,  with  four  heads  and 
four  arms  ;  Vishnu,  the  sombre,  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked,  with  his  three  eyes,  his  crescent,  and  his 
necklace  of  skulls ;  Siva  the  destroyer,  red  with  seas 
of  blood;  Kali,  the  goddess;  Draupadi,  the  white- 
farmed,  and  Chrishna,  the  Christ,  all  passed  away 
J  and  left  the  thrones  of  heaven  desolate.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  Nile,  Iris  no  longer  wandering 
weeps,  searching  for  the  dead  Osiris.  The  shadow 
of  Typhon's  scowl  falls  no  more  upon  the  waves. 
The  sun  rises  as  of  yore,  and  his  golden  beams  still 
smite  the  lips  of  Memnon,  but  Memnon  is  as  voice- 
less as  the  Sphinx.  The  sacred  fanes  are  lost  in  des- 
ert sands  ;  the  dusty  mummies  are  still  w  ,lting  for 
the  resurrection  promised  by  their  priests,  and  the 
old  baliefs,  wrought  in  curiously  sculptured  stone, 
sleep  in  the  mystery  of  a  language  lost  and  dead. 
Odin,  the  author  of  life  and  soul,  Vili  and  Ve,  and 
the  mighty  giant  Ymir,  strode  long  ago  from  the  icy 
halls  r-t  the  Nor  h;  and  Thor,  with  iron  glove  ar.d 
glittering  hammer,  dashes  mountains  to  the  earth 
no  mwe.    Broken  are  the  circles  and  cromlejshs  of 


the  ancient  Druids ;  fallen  upon  the  summits  of 
hills,  and  covered  with  the  centuries'  moss,  are-t 
sacred  cairns.  The  divine  fires  of  Persia  and  of  t 
Aztecs,  have  died  out  in  the  ashes  of  the  past,  a 
there  is  none  to  rekindle,  and  none  to  feed  the  h( 
flames.  The  harp  of  Orpheus  is  still;  the  drain 
cup  of  Bncchus  has  been  thrown  aside  ;  Venus  lj 
dead  in  stone,  and  her  white  bosom  heaves  no  mc 
with  love.  The  streams  still  murmur,  but  nonaia 
bathe ;  the  trees  still  wave,  but  in  the  forest  aisl 
no  dryads  dance.  The  gods  have  flown  from  hi 
Olympus.  Not  even  the  beautiful  women  can  lu 
them  back,  and  Danae  lies  unnoticed,  naked  to  t 
stars.  Hushed  forever  are  the  thunders  of  Sina 
lost  are  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  and  the  land  on 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  but  a  desert  wasl 
One  by  one,  the  myths  have  faded  from  the  cloud 
one  by  one,  the  phantom  host  has  disai  peared,  ai 
one  by  one,  facts,  truths  and  realities  have  tak 
their  places.  The  supernatural  has  almost  goi 
but  the  natural  remains.  The  gods  have  fled,  b 
man  is  here.     [Applause.] 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  period^ 
youth,  of  manhood  and  decay.  Religions  are  i 
same.  The  same  inexorable  destiny  awaits  the 
all.  The  gods  created  by  the  nations  must  perii 
with  their  creators.  They  were  created  by  men,  ai 
like  men,  they  must  pass  away.  The  deities  of  oi 
age  are  the  by- words  of  the  next.  The  religion 
our  day,  and  country,  is  no  more  exempt  from  tl 
sneer  of  the  future  than  others  have  been.  Wh< 
India  was  supreme,  Brahma  sat  upon  the  worlf 
throne.  When  the  sceptre  passed  to  Egypt,  Isis  ai 
Osiris  received  the  homage  of  mankind.  Greec 
with  her  fierce  valor,  swept  to  empire,  and  Zeus  pi 
on  the  purple  of  authority.  The  earth  tremblt 
with  the  tread  of  Rome's  intrepid  sons,  and  Jot 
grasped  with  mailed  hand  the  thunderbolts  of  hea 
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■who  fill  life  with  fear  and  death  with  horror; 
irse  the  cradle  and  mock  the  tomb,  it  is  im- 
to  entertain  other  than  feelings  of  pity,  con- 
nd  scorn. 

on,  Observation  and  Experience— the  Holy 
of  Science— have  taught  us  that  happiness  is 
good ;  that  the  time  to  be  happy  is  now,  and 
to  be  happy  is  to  make  others  so.  This  is 
for  us.  In  this  belief  we  are  content  to  live 
If  by  any  possibility  the  existence  of  a 
superior  to,  and  independent  of,  nature  shall 
lonstrated,  there  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
Until  then,  let  us  stand  erect, 
thstanding  the  fact  that  infidels  in  all  ages 
attled  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  have  at  all 
teen  the  fearless  advocates  of  liberty  and  jus- 
are  constantly  charged  by  the  Church  with 
down  without  building  again.  The  Church 
by  this  time  know  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ob  men  of  their  opinions.  The  his  .ory  of  re- 
persecution  fully  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
ecessarily  resists  and  defies  every  attempt  to 
it  by  violence.  The  mind  necessarily  clings 
ideas  until  prepared  for  the  new.  The  mo- 
e  comprehend  the  truth,  all  erroneous  ideas 
eces^ity  cast  aside. 

geon  once  called  upon  a  poor  cripple  and 
offered  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  his 
The  surgeon  began  to  discourse  very  learn- 
on  the  nature  and  origin  of  disease ;  of  the 
properties  of  certain  medicines ;  of  the  ad- 
s  of  exercise,  air  and  light,  and  of  the  various 
which  health  and  strength  could  be  restor- 
ese  remarks  were  so  full  of  good  sense,  and 
ed  so  much  profound  thought  and  accurate 
3,  that  the  cripple,  becoming  thoroughly 
cried  out,  "Do  not,  I  pray  you,  take  away 
ches.  They  are  my  only  support,  and  with- 
I  should  be  miserable,  indeed."  "I  amnot 
aid  the  surgeon,  "to  take  away  your  crut.h- 
going  to  cure  you,  and  then  you  will  throw 
chea  away  yourself." 

e  vagaries  of  the  clouds  the  infidels  propose 
titute  the  realities  of  the  earth  ;  for  supersti- 
splendid  demonstrations  and  achievements 
ce ;  and  for  theological  tyranny,  the  chain- 
rty  of  thought. 


We  do  not  say  that  we  have  discovered  all ;  that 
our  doctrines  are  the  all  in  all  in  truth.  We  know  of 
no  end  to  the  development  of  man.  We  cannol  un- 
ravel the  infinite  complications  of  matter  and  force. 
The  history  of  one  monad  is  as  unknown  as  that  of 
the  universe ;  one  drop  of  water  is  as  wonderful  as 
all  the  seas ;  one  leaf,  as  all  the  forests ;  and  one 
grain  of  sand,  as  all  the  stars. 

We  are  not  endeavoring  to  chain  the  future,  but  to 
free  the  present.  We  are  not  forging  fetters  for  our 
children,  but  we  are  breaking  those  our  fathers 
made  for  us.  We  are  the  advocates  of  inquiry,  of  in- 
vestigation and  thought.  This  of  itself,  is  an  admis- 
sion that  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  our 
conclusions.  Philosophy  has  not  the  egotism  of 
faith.  While  superstition  builds  walls  and  creates 
obstructions,  science  opens  all  the  highways  of 
thought.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  circumnavigat- 
ed everything,  and  to  have  solved  all  difficult. eB,  but 
we  do  believe  that  it  is  better  to  love  men  than  to 
fear  gods ;  that  it  is  grander  and  nobler  to  think  and 
investigate  for  yourself  than  to  repeat  a  creed.  We 
are  satisfied  that  there  can  be  but  little  liberty  on 
earth  while  men  worship  a  tyrant  in  heaven.  We  do 
not  expect  to  accomplish  everything  in  our  day ;  but 
we  want  to  do  what  good  we  can,  and  to  render  all 
the  service  possible  in  the  holy  cause  of  human 
progress.  We  know  that  doing  away  with  gods  and 
supernatural  persons  and  powers  is  not  an  end.  It 
is  a  means  to  an  end ;  the  real  end  being  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 

Felling  forests  is  not  the  end  of  agriculture.  Driv- 
ing pirates  from  the  sea  is  not  all  there  is  of  com- 
merce. 

We  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  grand  temple  of 
the  future — not  the  temple  of  all  the  gods,  but  of  all 
the  people— wherein,  with  appropriate  rites,  will  be 
celebrated  the  religion  of  Humanity.  We  are  doing 
what  little  we  can  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  society  shall  cease  producing  millionaires  and 
mendicants— gorged  indolence  and  famished  indus- 
try—truth in  rags,  and  superstition  robed  and 
crowned.  We  are  looking  for  the  time  when  the  use- 
ful shall  be  the,  honorable;  and  when  Reason, 
throned  upon  the  world's  brain,  shall  be  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  God  of  Gods. 
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r.  Ingersoll  said— 

idies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  I 
t  to  admit  that  there  are  a  great  many 
1  people,  quite  pious  people,  who  don't 
e  "with  me,  and  all  that  proves  in  the 
d,  is,  that  I  don't  agree  with  them.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  force  my  ideas  or  notions 
1  other  people,  but  I  am  saying  what  lit- 
can  to  induce  everybody  in  the  world  to 
t  to  every  other  person  every  right  he 
ns  for  himself.  (Applause.)  I  claim, 
ding  under  the  flag  of  nature,  under  the 
and  the  stars,  that  I  am  the  peer  of  any 
r  man,  and  have  the  right  to  think  and 
ess  my  thoughts.  (Applause  )  I  claim 
in  the  presence  of  the  Unknown,  and 
1  a  subject  that  nobody  knows  anything 
it,  and  never  did,  I  have  as  good  a  right 
less  as  anybody  else.  (Applause.)  The 
lemen  who  hold  views  against  mine,  if 
had  ary  evidence,  would  have  no  fears 
t  the  slightest.  If  a  man  has  a  diamond 
has  been  examined  by  the  lapidaries  of 
world,  and  some  ignorant  stonecutter 
him  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  ordinary 
,  he  laughs  at  him ;  but  if  it  has  not  been 
iiincd  by  lapidaries,  and  he  is  a  little 
icious  himself  that  it  is  not  genuine,  it 
cs  him  mad.  (Laughter.)  •  Any  doctrine 
will  not  bear  investigation  is  not  a  fit 
nt  for  ihe  mind  of  an  honest  man.  (Ap- 
se.) Any  man  who  is  afraid  to  have  his 
rine  investigated  is  not  only  a  coward 
a  hypocrite.  (Applause.)  Now,  all  I 
s  simply  an  opportunity  to  say  my  say.  I 
give  that  right  to  everybody  else  in  the 
d.  1  understand  that  owing  to  my  sue- 
in  the  lecture  field  several  clergymen 
j  .taken  it  into  their  heads  to  lecture — 
j  of  them,  I  believe,  this  evening, 
ghter.)  I  say  all  that  1  claim  is  the  right 
re  to  others,  and  any  man  who  will  not 
that  right  is  a  dishonest  man,  no  matter 
t  church  he  may  belong  to  or  not  belong 
if  he  does  not  freely  accord  to  all  others 
right  to  think,  he  is  not  an  honest  man.  I 
some  time  ago  that  if  there  was  any 
gwho  would  eternally  damn  one  of  his 
lren  for  the  expression  of  an  honest 
ion  that  he  was  not  a  God,  but  that  he 
a  demon;  and  from  that  they  have  said 
,  that  I  did  not  believe  in  any  God,  and, 
ndly,  that  I  called  him  a  demon.  If  I 
not  believe  in  him  how  could  I  call  him 
thing?  These  things  hardly  hang  to- 
ier.  But  that  makes  no  difference;  I  ex- 
;  to  be  maligned;  I  expect  to  be  slandered; 
pect  to  have  my  reputation  blackened  by 
lemen  who  are  not  fit  to  blacken  my 
'S.  (Applause.)  But  letting  that  pass — 
mply  believe  in  liberty;  that  is  my  relig- 
that  is  the  altar  where  I  worship ;  that  is 
shrine -that  every  human  being  shall 
{  every  right  that  I  have — that  is  my  re- 


ligion. I  am  going  to  live  up  to  it  and  go)  ig 
to  say  what  little  1  can  to  make  the  Ameiioin 
people  brave  enough  and  generous  enough  f 
and  kind  enougli  to  give  everybody  el.-e  Ihe 
rights  they  have  themselves.  Can  theie  ever 
be  any  progress  in  this  world  to  amount  tof 
anything  until  we  have  liberty?  The' 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  is  not  free  are  not 
worth  much— not  much.  A  man  who  thitks 
with  the  club  of  a  creed  above  his  head  -a 
man  who  thinks  casting  his  eye  askance  at 
the  flames  of  Hell,  is  not  apt  to  have  vt  ry 
good  thoughts.  And  for  my  part,  1  wmld 
not  care  to  have  any  status  or  social  position 
even  in  Heaven  if  I  had  to  admit  that  1  never 
would  have  been  there  only  I  got  scared. 
When  we  are  frightened  we  do  notthink  very 
well.  ,  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  honest 
thoughts  of  a  man  he  must  be  free.  If  he  is 
not  free  you  will  not  get  his  honest  thought. 
You  wont  trade  with  a  merchant,  if  he  is 
free ;  you  wont  employ  him  if  he  is  a  lawyer, 
if  he  is  free ;  you  wont  cal  1  him  if  he  is  a  doc- 
tor, if  he  is  free;  and  what  are  you  going  to 
get  out  of  him  but  hypocrisy?  Force  will 
not  make  thinkers,  but  hypocrites.  A  minis- 
ter told  me  awhile  ago,  "Ingersoll,"  he  says, 
if  you  do  not  believe  the  Bible  you  ought 
not  to  say  so.''  Says  I,  "Do  you  believe  the 
Bible?'*  He  says,  "1  do.''  I  says,  'I  don't 
know  whether  you  do  or  not ;"  may  be  you 
are  following  the  advice  you  gave  me;  how 
shall  I  know  whether  you  believe  it  or  not?" 
Now,  I  shall  die  without  knowing  wThether 
that  man  believed  the  Bible  or  not.  (Laugh- 
ter.) There  is  no  way  that  I  can  possibly 
find  out,  because  he  said  that  even  if  he  did 
not  believe  it  he  would  not  say  so.  Now,  I 
read,  for  instance,  a  book.  Now,  let  us  be 
honest.  Suppose  that  a  clergyman  and  I 
were  on  an  island — nobody  but  us  two— andl 
were  to  read  a  book,  and  I  honestly  believed 
it  untrue,  and  he  asked  me  about  it — what 
ought  I  to  say?  Ought  I  to  say  I  believed  it, 
and  be  lying,  or  ought  I  to  say  I  did  not? — 
that  is  the  question;  and  the  church  can  take 
its  choice  between  horn  st  men,  who  differ, 
and  hypocrites,  who  differ,  but  say  they  ('o 
not — you  can  have  your  choice,  all  of  you* 
If  you  give  to  usliberty,  you  will  have  in  this 
country  a  splendid  diversity  of  individuality; 
but  if  on  the  contrary  you  say  "men  shall 
think  so  and  so,  you  will  have  the  sameness 
of  stupid  nonsense.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  think  and  express 
his  thoughts;  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
make  martyrs  of  yourselves.  Those  people 
that  are  not  willing  you  should  be  honest, 
they  are  not  worth  dying  for,  they  are  not 
worth  being  a  martyr  for,  and  if  you  are 
*"These  black -coats  r.re  the  only  persons  of  my 
acquaint  men  who  resemble  the  chameleon,  in  being 
able  to  keep  on«  eve  direc  ed  upwards  to  heaven, 
and  the  other  downwards  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world." — Alex,  von  Humboldt. 
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afraia  you  cannot  support  your  wife  and 
children  in  this  town  and  express  your  hon- 
est thought,  why  keep  it  to  yourself,  but  if 
there  is  such  a  man  here  he  is  a  living  certifi- 
cate of  the  meanness  of  the  community  in 
wliich  he  lives.  Go  right  along,  if  you  are 
afraid  it  will  take  food  from  the  mouths  of 
your  dear  babes— if  you  are  afraid  you  can- 
not clothe  your  wife  and  children,  go  along 
*  with  them  to  church,  say  atnen  in  as  near  the 
light  place  as  you  can,  if  you  happen  to  be 
awake  [laughter]  and  I  will  do  your  talking 
for  you.  I  will  say  my  say,  and  the  time  will 
'come  when  every  man  in  the  country  will  be 
astcnished  that  there  ever  was  a  time  that  ev- 
erybody had  not  the  right  to  speak  his  honest 
thoughts.  If  there  is  a  man  here  or  in  this 
town,  preacher  or  otherwise,  who  is  not  will- 
ing that  I  should  think  and  speak,  he  is  just 
so  much  nearer  a  barbarian  than  I  am.  Civ- 
ilization is  liberty,  slavery  is  barbarism;  civ- 
ilization is  intelligence,  slavery  is  ignorance; 
and  if  we  are  any  nearer  free  than  were  our 
fathers,  it  is  because  we  have  got  better 
heads  and  more  brains  in  them — that  is  the 
reason.  Every  man  who  has  inventsd  any- 
thing for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man  has 
helped  raise  his  fellow  man,  and  all  we  have 
found  out  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  so 
that  we  are  finally  enabled  to  bringthese  forces 
of  nature  into  subjection,  to  give  us  better 
houses,  better  food,  better  clothes—  these  are 
the  real  civilizers  of  our  race;  and  the  men 
who  st  md  up  as  prophets  and  predict  hell  to 
their  fellow  man,  they  are  not  the  civilizers 
of  our  race;  the  men  who  cut  each, other's 
throats  because  they  fell  out  about  baptism — 
they  are  not  the  civilizers  of  my  race — the 
men  who  built  the  inquisitions  and  put  into 
dungeons  all  the  grand  and  honest  men  they 
could  find — they  are  not  the  civilizers  of  my 
race. 

The  men  who  have  corrupted  the  imagina- 
tions and  hearts  of  men  by  their  infamous 
dogma  of  hell — they  are  not  the  civilizers  of 
my  race.  [Applause]  The  men  who  have 
been  predicting  good  for  mankind,  the  men 
who  h;ive  found  some  way  to  get  us  belter 
homes  and  better  houses  and  better  educa- 
tion, the  men  who  have  allowed  us  to  make 
slaves  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature — they 
have  made  this  world  fit  to  live  in. 

II  want  to  prove  to  you  if  I  can  that  this  is 
all  a  question  of  intellectual  development,  a 
question  of  sense,  and  the  more  a  man  knows 
the  more  liberal  he  is;  Ihe  less  a  man-  knows 
the  more  bigoted  he  is.  The  less  a  man  knows 
the  more  pertain  he  is  that  he  knows  it,  and 
the  more  a  man  knows  the  better  satisfied  he 
is  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant.  Great  know- 
ledge is  philosophic,  and  little,  narrow,  con- 
temptible knowledge  is  bigoted  and  hateful. 
I  want  to  prove-  it  to  you.  1  saAV  a  liltlc  while 
ago  models  of  nearly  everything  man  has 
made  for  his  use — nearly  everything.  I  saw 
models  of  all  the  water  craft;  from  the  rude 
dug-out  in  which  paddled  the  naked  savage, 
with  his  forehead  about  half  as  high  as  his 
teeth  were  long — (laughter)— all  the  water 
craft  from  that  dug-out  up  to  a  man-of-war 
that  carries  a  hundred  guns  and.  miles  of  can- 


vas— from  that  rude  dug-out  to  a  steam-sl 
that  turns  its  brave  prow  from  the  poj 
New  York,  with  three  thousand  miles 
foaming  billows  before  it,  and  not  missia 
throb  or  beat  of  its  mighty  iron  heart  ixi 
one  shore  to  the  other.  1  saw  there  tH 
ideas  of  weapons,  from  the  rude  club,  sucH 
was  seized  by  that  same  barbarian  aaj 
emerged  from  his  den  in  the  morning,  hu] 
ing  a  snake  for  his  dinner;  from  that  club 
the  boomerang,  to  the  dagger,  to  the  swoi 
to  the  blunderbuss,  to  the  old  flint-lock. 
the  cap-lock,  to  the  needle-gun,  to  the  ca 
non  invented  by  Krupp,  capable  of  hurling 
ball  weighing  two  thousand  pounds  throu 
eighteen  inches  of  solid  steel.  I  saw  tl 
ideas  of  defensive  armor,  from  the  turtle-sh 
which  one  of  these  gentlemen  lashed  uponl 
breast  preparatory  to  going  to  Avar,  ort 
skin  of  a  porcupine,  dried  with  the  quills  o 
that  he  pulled  on  his  orthodox  head  (laugh t( 
before  he  sallied  forth.  By  "orthodox}! 
mean  a  man  who  has  quit  growing,  rot  sn 
ply  in  religion,  but  in  everything;  wheneve 
man  is  done,  he  is  orthodox;  whenever 
thinks  he  has  found  out  all,  he  is  orthodct 
whenever  he  becomes  a  drag  on  the  swift  c 
of  progress,  he  is  orthodox.  I  saw  their 
fensive  armor,  from  the  turtle-shill  and  t 
porcupine  skin  to  the  shirts  of  mail  of  tl 
middle  ages,  that  defied  the  edge  of  the  swo 
and  the  point  of  the  spear.  I  saw  their  id<| 
of  agricultural  implements,  from  the  crook 
stick  that  was  attached  to  the  horn  of  an  i 
by  some  twisted  straw,  to  the  agricultural  ii 
plements  of  to-day,  tliat  make  it  possible  f 
a  man  to  cultivate  the  soil  without  being! 
ignoramus.  When  they  had  none  of  thf 
agricultural  implements  -when  they  depej 
ed  upon  one  crop — they  were  superstitiou 
for  if  the  frosts  struck  one  crop  they  thougl 
the  gods  were  angry  with  them. 

Now,  with  the  implements,  machinery  al 
knowledge  of  mechanics  of  to-day,  p'coj 
have  found  out  that  no  man  can  be  go* 
enough  nor  bad  enough  to  cause  a  frof 
After  having  found  out  these  Ihings  are  col 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  they  began 
raise  moie  than  one  kind  of  crop.  If  the  fro 
strikes  one  they  have  the  other;  if  it  happei 
to  strike  all  in  that  locality  there  is  a  surph 
somewhere  else,  and  that  surplus  is  distribu 
ed  by  railways  andsteamersandbythe  thou 
and  ways  that  we  have  to  distribute  the! 
things;  and  as  a  consequence  the  agricuiturii 
begins  to  think  and  reason,  and  now  fortl 
first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  the  agr 
culturist  begins  to  stand  upon  alevel  with  tl 
mechanic  and  with  Ihe  man  who  has  conf 
dence  in  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature.  (Af 
plause.)  I  saw  there  their  musical  instil 
ments,  from  the  tom-tom  (that  is  a  hoop  wit 
two_  strings  of  raw  hide  drawn  across  it)  I 
the  instruments  we  have  that  make  the  con 
mon  air  blossom  with  melody.  I  saw  thei 
ideas  or  ornaments,  from  a  string  of  the  claw 
of  a  wild  beast  that  once  ornamented  ill 
dusky  bosom  of  some  savage  belle,  toM 
rubies  and  sapphires  and  diamonds  with  whic 
civilization  to-day  is  familiar.  I  saw  thei 
books,  written  upon  the  shoulder  &a<Mjtf 
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upon  the  bark  of  trees,   down  to  the 
ated  volumes  that  are  now  in  the  librar- 
the  world.    I  saw  their  ideas  of  paint- 
from  the  rude  daubs  of  yellow  mud,  to 
•and  pictures  we  see  in  the  art  galleries 
clay.  I  saw  their  ideas  of  sculpture,  from 
ster  god  with  several  legs,  a  good  many 
a  great  many  eyes,  and  one  little,  con- 
ptible,  brainless  head,   to  the  sculpture 
we  have,  where  the  marble  is  clothed 
such  personality  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
nce  to  touch  it  without  an  introduction, 
all  these  things,  and  how  men  had  grad- 
improved  through  the  generations  that 
ad.    And  I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  row 
en's  skulls — skulls  from  the  Bushmen  of 
alia,  skulls  from  the  centre  of  Africa, 
from  the  farthest  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
from  this  country — from  the  aborigines 
merica,  skulls  of  the  Aztecs,  up  to  the 
skulls,  or  many  of  the  best  of  the  last 
ation;  and  I  noticed  there  was  the  same 
ence  between  the  skulls  as  between  the 
ucts  of  the  skulls  (applause)  the  same 
een   that  skull  and  that,  as  between  the 
ut  and  the  man-of-war,  as  between  the 
ut  and    the  steamship,  as  between  the 
torn  and  an  opera  of  Verdi,   as  between 
ancient  agricultural    implements    and 
as  between  that  yellow  daub  and  that 
cape,  as  between  that  stone  god  and  a 
of  to-day,  and  I  said  to  myself,  this  is 
stion  of  Intellectual  Development,    this 
uestion  of  brain.    The  manhas  advanced 
n   proportion  as-  he  has    mingled    his 
hts  with  his  labor,   and  just  in  propor- 
hat  his  brain  has  gotten  into  partnership 
his  hand.    Man  has  advanced  just  as  he 
veloped  intellectually,  and  no  other  way. 
kull  was  a  low  den  in    which  crawled 
oped  the  meaner  and  baser  instincts  of 
ind,  and  this  was  a  temple  in  which 
love,  liberty  and  joy.    Why  is  it  that 
ve  advanced  in  the  arts?    It  is  because 
incentive   has   been  held   out  to  the 
because  we  want  better  clubs  or  better 
ns  with  which  to  kill  our  fellow  Christ- 
ie want  better  music,  we  want  better 
s;  and  any  man  who  will  invent    yiem, 
y  man  who  will  give  them  to  us  we  will 
him  in  gold  and  glory;  we  will  crown 
ith  honor.    That  gentleman  in  his  dug- 
)t  only  had  his  ideas  of  mechanics,  but 
s  a  politician.    (Laughter.)    His  idea  of 
sw.is,  might  makes  right;  and  it  will 
housands  of  years  before  the  world  will 
ling  to  say  that    right  makes  r> Mght. 
.vas  his  idea  of  politics ;  and  he  had  an- 
idea — that  all  power  came  from  the 
',and  that  every  armed  thief  that  lived 
he  honest  labt  >r  of  mankind  had  had  pour- 
upon  his  head  the  divine  oil  of  author- 
le  didn't  believe  the   power  to  govern 
rom  the  people;  he  did  not  believe  that 
sat  mass  of  people  h  d  any  right  what- 
)r  that  the  gi  eat  mass  of  people  could 
»wed  the   liberty  of  thougut— and   we 
thousands  of  such  to-day.    They  say 
it  is  dangerous-.don't  investigate;*  don't 
ere  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common , 
blameuble,  than  in  philosophical  disnutea 


enquire;  just  believe;  shut  your  eyes,  and 
then  you  are  safe.  You  must  not  hear  this 
man  or  that  man  or  some  other  man,  or  our 
dear  doctrines  will  be  overturned,  and  we 
have  nobody  on  our  side  except  a  large  ma- 
jority; we  have  no  body  on  our  side  except 
the  wealtli  and  respectability  of  the  world; 
we  have  nobody  on  our  side  except  the  infi- 
nite God,  and  we  are  afraid  that  one  man,  in 
one  or  two  hours,  will  beat  the  whole  party. 
(Sensation.)  This  man  (in  the  dug-out)  also 
had  his  ideas  of  religion — that  fellow  was  or- 
thodox (laughter,)  and  any  man  who  differed 
with  him  he  called  an  infidel,  an  atheist,  an 
outcast,  and  warned  everybody  against  him. 
He  had  his  religion — he  believed  in  hell;  he 
was  glad  of  it;  he  enjoyed  it;  it  was  a  great 
source  of  comfort  to  him  to  think  when  he 
didn't  like  people  that  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  over  and  seeing  them 
squirm  upon  the  gridiron.  (Laughter.)  When 
any  man  said  he  didn't  believe  there  was  a 
hell  this  gentleman  got  up  in  his  pulpit  and 
called  him  a  hyena.'  (Laughter.)  That  fel- 
low believed  in  a  devil  too;  that  lowest  skull 
was  a  devil  factory -he  believed  in  him.  He 
believed  he  had  a  long  tail  adorned  with  a 
fiery  dart;  he  believed  he  had  wings  like  a  bat 
ancf  had  a  pleasant  habit  of  breathing  sulphur; 
and  he  believed  hejhad  a  cloven  foot— such  as 
nio^t  of  your  clergymen  think  I  am  blessed 
with  myself.  (Laughter.)  They  are  shep* 
herds  of  the  sheep,  the  people  are  the  sheep — 
that  is  all  they  are — thoy  have  to  be  watched 
and  guarded  by  these  shepherds  and  protect- 
ed from  the  wolf  who  wants  to  reason  with 
them — that  is  the  doctrine.  Now,  all  I  claim 
is  the  same  right  to  improve  on  that  gentle- 
man's politics,  as  on  the  dug-out,  and  the  same 
right  to  improve  upon  his  religion  as  upon  his 
plough,  or  the  musical  instrument  known  as 
the  tom-tom— that  is  all.  Now,  suppose  the 
King  and  Priest,  if  there  was  one,  and  there 
probably  was  one,  as  the  farther  you  go  back 
the  more  ignorant  you  find  mankind  and  the 
thicker  you  find  these  gentlemen— suppose 
the  King  and  Priest  had  said.  "Tha-t  boat 
is  the  best  boat  1  hat  ever  can  be  built;  we  got 
the  model  of  that  from  Neptune,  the  god  of 
the 'seas,  and  I  guess 'the  god  of  the  water 
knows  how  to  build  a  boat,  and  any  man  that 
says  he  can  improve  it  by  putting  a  stick  in 
the  middle  with  a  rag  on  the  end  of  it  and  has 
any  talk  about  the  wind  blowing  this  way  and 
that,  he  is  a  heretic — he  is  a  blasphemer- 
honor  bright— what  in  your  judgment  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe?  I  think  we  would  have 
been  on  the  other  side  yet.  (Laughter. )  Sup- 
pose the  King  and  Priests  had  said  '  That 
plow  is  the  best  that  ever  can  be  invented 
and  the  model  of  that  was  given  to  a  pious 
farmer  in  a  holy  dream,  and  that  twisted  straw 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  twisted  things,  and 
any  man  who  says  he  can  out-twist  it,  we  will 
twist  him."  (Laughter.)  Suppose  the  King 
and  Priests  had  said  "That  tom-tom  is  the 

to  endeavor  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis,  by  a 
pretence  of  its  dangerous  conaequencss  to  religion 
anrl  morality." 

David  Bras. 
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finest  instrument  of  music  in  the  world-that  than  so  long   (illustrating)  and  attached' 
that  is  the  kind  of  music  found  in  Heaven;  an   each  end  was  a  screw  and  the  inner  surf* 
angel  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  glorified  cloud   was  trimmed   with  little  protuberances 
playing  upon  that  tom-tom  and  became  so  en-   prevent  their  slicing;  and  when  some  mi 
tranced  with  the  music    that   in  a  kind  of   doubted-when  a  man  had  an  idea,  thenthoi 


Let  me  ask  you— do  you  believe  n  mat  nau  s^s  pu  m^i  ™..  j^^  ^^„,  ^  „„,. 

been  done  that  the  human  ems  ever  would  do  not  know  about  that:"  then  they  said 

have  been  enriched  with  the  divine  symphon-  will  show  you!'        Do  unto  others  as  y< 

ies  of  Beethoven?    All  I  claim  is  the  same  would  be  done  by  they  said  is  the  doctrin 


/el 

I  have  a  right  to 


'pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  you 


suggest  it— that  is  my  doc-     'pray  for  tl 

.)    They  say  to   me,  "God  they  began  screwing  these  pieces  of  iron  in 

'"  him — always  done  in  the  name  of  religion- 

always.    It  never  was  done  in  the  name  | 

reason,  never  was  done  in  the  name  of  scieti 

never.    No  man  was  ever  persecuted  in  d 


trine.  (Applause.)  They 
will  ounishyou  forever,  if  you  do  these  things. 
Very  well.  I  will  settle  with  him.  Ihadrather 
settle  with  him  than  any  one  of  his  agents. 
I  do  not  like  them  very  well.  In  theology  I 
am  a  grander— I  do  not  believe  in  middle-men  fence  of  a  truth  never.  No  man  was  ev 
(sensation);  what  little  business  I  have  with  persecuted  except  in  defense  of  a  lie— neve 
Heaven  I  will  attend  to  myself.  (Laughter.)  This  man  had  fallen  out  with  them  alo 
Our  fathers  thought,  just  as  many  now  think,  something;  he  did  not  understand  it  as  th 
that  you  could  force  men  to  think  your  way  did.  For  instance  he  said;  "I  do  not  belie 
and  if  they  failed  to  do  it  by  reason,  they  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  strength  was 
tried  it  another  way.  I  used  to  read  about  it  his  hair."  They  said:  "You  don't?  "We 
when  I  was  a  boy— it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  show  you!"  "I  do  not  beheve,''he  says,  "th 
these  things  were  true;  it  did  not  seem  to  me  a  fish  ever  swallowed  a  man  to  save  his  life 
that  there  ever  was  such  heartless  bigotry  in  "You  don't?  Well,  we'll  show  you!"  Ai 
the  heart  of  man;  but  there  was  and  is  to-  so  they  put  this  on,  and  generally  the  mi 
nidit.  I  used  to  read  about  it— I  did  not  ap-  would  recant  and  say,  "well,  I'll  take 
predate  it  I  never  appreciated  it  until  I  saw  back."  Well  I  think  I  should.  (Laughtei 
the  arguments  of  those  gentlemen.  They  Such  men  are  not  worth  dying  for.  The  id 
used  to  me  just  such  arguments  as  that  man  of  dying  for  a  man  that  would  tear  the  fle 
in  the  dugout  would  have  used  to  the  next  of  another  on  account  of  an  honest  difleren 
man  ahead  of  him.  This  low  miserable  skull  of  opinion-such  amanisnot  worth  dying f< 
— this  next  man  was  a  little  higher,  and  this  he  is  not  worth  living  for,  and  if  I  was  ir 
fellow  behind  called  him  a  heretic,  and  the  position  that  I  could  not  send  a  bullet  throu 
next  was  still  a  little  higher,  and  he  was  call-  his  brain,  I  would  recant,  I  would  say:  "V 
ed  an  infidel.  And/so  it  went  on  through  write  it  down  and  I  will  sign  it— I  will  adn 
the  whole  row — always  •  calling  the  man  who  that  there  is  one  God,  or  a  mil  lion — suit  yov 
Was  ahead  an  infidel  and  a  heretic.  No  man  self;  one  hell  or  a  billion  ;  you  just  write  it 
was  ever  called  so  who  was  behind  the  army  only  stop  this  screw.  You  are  not  worth  si 
of  progress.  It  has. always  been  the  man  fering  for,  you  are  not  worth  dying  for  am 
ahead  that  has  been  called  the  heretic.  Here-  am  never  going  to  taKe  the  part  of  any  Lo 
sy  is  the  last  and  best  thought  always,  that  won't  take  my  part— you  just  write 
Heresy  extends  the  hospitality  of  the  brain  down  and  I'll  sign  it."  But  there  was  n< 
to  a  new  idea ;  that  is  what  the  rotting  says  to  and  tlten  a  man  who  would  not  do  that, 
the  growing;  that  is  what  the  dweller  in  the  said  "No,  I  believe  I  am  right,  and  I  will 
swamp  says  to  the  man  on  the  sun-lit  hill;  for  it,"  and  I  suppose  we  owe  what  ] 
that  is  what  the  man  in  the  darkness  cries  out  tie  progress  we  have  made  to  a  few  men 
to  the  grand  man  upon  whose  forhead  is  shin-  all  ages  of  the  world  who  really  stood 
iiig  the  dawn  of  a  grander  day;  that  is  what  their  convictions.  The  men  who  stood 
the  coffin  says  to  the  cradle.  Orthodoxy  is  a  the  truth  and  the  men  who,  stood  by  a  fa 
kind  of  shroud,  and  heresy  is  a  banner — Or-  they  are  the  men  that  have  helped  raise  tl 
thodoxy  is  a  fog  and  Heresy  a  star  shining  world  (applause)  and  in  every  age  there  1 
forever  above  the  cradle  of  truth.  I  do  not  been  some  sublime  and  tender  soul  who  M 
mean  simply  in  religion,  I  mean  in  everything  true  to  his  convictions  and  who  really  liv 
and  the  idea  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  to  make  men  better.  In  every  age  some  ni 
that  you  should  keep  your  minds  open  to  all  carried  the  torch  of  progress  and  handed 
the  influences  of  nature,  you  should  keep  to  some  other,  and  it  has  been  carried  throu 
your  minds  open  to  reason;  hear  what  a  man  all  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism,  and  had 
has  to  say,  and  do  not  let  the  turtle-shell  of  not  been  for  such  men  we  would  have  b< 
bigotry  grow  above  your  brain.  Give  every-  naked  and  uncivilized  to-night,  with  pictu 
body  a  chance  and  an  opportunity;  that  of  wild  beasts  tattooed  on  our  skins,  danci 
is  all.  around  some  dried  snake  fetish.    Whet 

I  s  iw  the  arguments  that  those  gentlemen  man  would  not  recant  these  men  in  the  nai 
have  used  on  each  other  through  all  the  ages,  of  the  love  of  the  Lord,  screwed  them  do 
I  eaw  a  little  bit  of  a  thumb -screw  not  mora   *o  the  last  thread  of  agony  and  threw  tin 
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some  dungeon,  where  in  the  throbbing 
nee  of  darkness  they  suffered  the  pangs 
he  fabled  damned,  and  this  was  done  in 
name  of  civilization,  love  and  order,  and 
he  name  of  the  most  merciful  Christ, 
here  are  no  thumb-screws  now;  they  are 
ing  away;  but  every  m  n  in  this  town 
j  is  not  willing  that  smother  shall  do  his 
i  thinking  and  will  try  to  prevent  ft,  has 
urn  the  same  hellish  spirit  that  made  and, 
dibit  very  instrument  of  torture,  and  the 
y  reason  he  does  not  use  it  to-day  is  be- 
so  he  cannot.  (Applause)  The  reason 
1 1  speak  here  to  night  is  because  they  can- 
help  it.  (Applause.) 
s.iw  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  little 
rument  for  the  propagatian  of  kindness, 
ed  "The  Scavenger's  Daughter." 
I  he  lecturer  here  described  and  illustra- 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.) 
'he  victim  would  be  thrown  upon  thatin- 
ment  and  the  strain  upon  the  muscles 
such  that  insanity  would  sometimes 
in  to  his  relief.  See  what  we  owe  to  the 
ilizing  influence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
e  made  a  certain  idea  in  metaphysics  nec- 
ary  to  salvation— see  what  we  owe  to 
n. 

saw  a  collar  of  torture   which  they  put 

ut  the  neck  of  their  victim,  and  inside  of 

t  there  were  a  hundred  points  so  that  the 

tim.  could  not  stir  without  the  skin  being 

ctured  with  these  points,  and  after  a  lit- 

while  the  throat  would  swell  and  suffoca- 

n  would  end  the  agony,   and  they  would 

e  that  clone  in  the  presence  of  his  wile 

I  wee]  ing  children.     That  was  all  done  so 

t  finally  everybody  would  love  everybody 

as  his  brother.     (Laughter.)    I  saw  a 

:k     Imagine  a  wagon  with  a  windlass  on 

h  end,  and  each  windlass  armed  with  leath 

bands,  and  a  ratchet  that  prevented  slip- 

g.    The  victim  was placeduponthjs.  May 

he  had  denied  something  that  some  idiot 

d  was  true;  may  be  he  had  a  discussion— a 

ision  of  opinion  with  a  man  like  John  Cal- 

John  Calvin  said  Christ  was  the  Eter- 

1  Son  of  God  and  Michael  Servetus  said 

it  Christ  was  the  son  of  the  Eternal  God. 

it  was    the  only  difference  of    opinion. 

ink  of  it!  What  an  important  thing  itwas! 

rw  it  would  have  affected  the  price  of  food! 

hrist  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God."    said 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "Christ  is  the'Son 

the  Eternal  God"— that  was  all,   and"  for 

at  difference  of  opinion  Michael  Servetus 

is  burned  at  a  slowlfire  of  green  wood,  and 

wind  happening  to  blow  the  flames  from 

m  instead  of   towards  him,  he  was  in  the 

ust  terrible  agony,  writhing  for  minutes  and 

inutes,  and  hours  and  hours,  and  finally  he 

igged  and  implored  those  wretches  to  move 

m  so  that  the  wind  would  blow  the  flames 

linst  him    and  destroy  him  without  such 

Uish  agony,  but  they  were  so  filled  with 

re  doctrine  of  "love  your  enemies"  that  they 

ould  not  do  it.    (Laughter.)    T  never  will, 

my  part,  depend  upon  any  religion  that 

as  ever  shed  a  drop  of  human  blood.* 

Speaking  of  the  Inquisition,  Prof.  Draper  [says : 

IVith  such  savage  alacrity  did  it  carry  out  its  object 

protecting  the  interests  of  religion,  that  between 


Upon  this  rack  I  have  described,  this  victim 
was  placed,  and  those  chains  were  attached 
to  his  ankles  and  then  to  his  waist,  and  cler- 
gyman, good  men!  pious  men!  men  that 
were  shocked  at  the  immorality  of  their  day! 
they  talked  about  pk.ying  amis  and  the  hor- 
rible crime  of  dancing!  Oh !  how  such  things 
shocked  them;  men  going  tothcatr  sund  see- 
ing a  play  written  by  the  grandest  gcnii:3 
the  world  ever  h  is  produced  how  it  shocked 
their  sublime  and  tender  souls!  but  they  com- 
menced turning  this  machine  anel  they  kept 
on  turning  until  the  ankles,  kne^s,  h;ps,  el- 
bows, shoulders  and  wrists  were  all  di  loca- 
ted and  the  victim  was  red  wi.h  the  sweat  of 
agony,  and  they  had  standing  by  a  physician 
to  feel  the  pulse,  so  that  the  last  faint  fl  it- 
terofli'e  would  not  leave  his  veiifs.  Di  1 
they  wish  to  save  his  life?  Yes.  In  mercy? 
No!  simply  that  they  might  have  thep.easuie 
of  racking  him  once  again.  That  is  the  spi  it, 
and  it  is  a  spirit  born  of  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe  a  be- 
ing who  will  eternally  damn  hischildren,  and 
they  said:  "If  God  is  going  to  have  the  sup- 
reme happiness  of  burning  them  forever,  cer- 
tainly he  ought  not  to  begrudge  to  us  the  joy 
of  burning  them  for  an  ho  ir  or  two."  That 
was  their  doctrine,  and  when  I  read  these 
things  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  suffered 
them  myself. 

When  I  look  upon  those  instruments  I  look 
upon  them  as  though  I  had  suffered  all  these 
tortures  myself.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I 
had  stood  upon  the  shore  an  exile  and  looked 
with  tear-filled  eyes  to-wards  home  and  na- 
tive land.  It  seems  as  though  my  nails  had 
been  pluckeel  out  and  into  the  bleeding  flesh 
needles  had  been  thrust;  as  though  my  eye- 
lids had  been  torn  away  and  I  had  been  set 
out  in  the  ardent  rays  or  the  sun;  as  though  I 
had  been  set  out  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea 
and  drowned  by  the  inexorable  tide ;  as  though 
I  had  been  in  the  elungeon  waiting  for  the 
coming  footsteeps  of  relief;  as  though  I  had 
been  upon  the  scaffold  and  seen  the  glitter- 
ing axe  falling  upon  me;  and  seen  bending 
above  me  the  white  faces  of  hypocrite  priests; 
as  though  I  had  been  taken  from  my  wile  and 
children  to  the  public  square,  where  faggots 
had  been  piled  around  me  and  the  flames  had 
climbed  around  my  limbs  anel  scorched  my 
eyes  to  blindness;  as  though  my  a«hes  had 
been  scattered  by  all  the  hands  of  hatred;  and 
I  feel  like  saying,  that  while  I  live  I  will  do 
what  little  I  can  to  preserve  and  argument 
the  rights  of  men,  women  and  chilch  en;  while 
I  live  I  will  do  a  little  something  so  that  they 
who  come  after  me  shall  have  the  right  to 
think  and  express  that  thought.  The  trou- 
ble is  those  who  oppose  us  pretend  they  are 
better  than  we  are.  They  are  more  mortal, 
they  are  kinder,  they  are  more  generous.  I 
deny  it.  They  are  not.  And  if  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  to  be  saved  in  another  world 
and  if  those  who  simply  think  they  are  hon- 
est and  express  that  honest  thought  arc  to  be 
damned,  there  will  be  but  little  originality, 
1180  and  1808  it  had  punished  340,000  persons,  and  of 
these  nearly  32,000  had  been  burnt  1" 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  heaven.  (Laughter.) 
They  say  they  are  better  than  we  are — and 
to  s'jow  you  bow  much  better  they  are  Ihave 
got  at  home  copies  of  some  letters  that  passe  d 
between  gentlemen  hirh  in  the  church  sever- 
al hundred  years  ago  and  the  question  was 
this:  "Ought  we  to  cut  out  the  tongues  of 
blasphemers  before  we  burn  them?"  And 
they  finally  decided  that  they  ought  to  do  so, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  they  gave. 
They  said  if  they  were  not  cut  out  that  while 
they  were  being  burned,  they  might  by  their 
heresies  scandalize  the  gentleman  who  would 
bring  the  wood  (Laughter);  they  were  too 
good  to  hear  these  things  and  they  might  be 
injured;  and  thosame  idea  appears  to  prevail 
in  this  world  now  that  they  are  too  good  and 
thoy  must  not  be  shocked. 

They  say  to  us:  "You  must  not  shock  us, 
and  when  you  say  there  is  no  hell  we  are 
shocked.    You  must  not  say  that."    When  I 

fo  to  church  and  they  tell  me  there  is  a  hell 
must  not  get  shocked ;  and  if  they  tell  me 
that  there  is  not  only  a  hell,  but  that  I  am 
going  to  it,  I  must  not  be  shocked.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Even  if  they  take  the  next  step  and 
act  as  though  they  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
there,  still  I  must  not  be  shocked.  I  will 
agree  to  keep  from  being  shocked  as  long  as 
anybody  in  the  world  they  can  say  what 
they  please;  I  will  not  get  shocked,  but  let 
me  say  it.  You  send  missionaries  to  Turkey 
and  tell  them  that  the  Koran  is  a  lie.  You 
shock  them.  You  tell  them  that  Mahomet 
was  not  a  prophet,  you  shock  them.  It  is  too 
bad  to  shock  them.  You  go  to  India  and  you 
tell  them  that  Vishnu  was  nothing,  that  Pu- 
rana  was  nothing,  that  Buddha  was  nobody 
and  your  Brahma,  be  is  nothing.  Why  do 
you  shock  these  people?  You  should  not  do 
that;  you  ought  not  to  hurt  their  feelings.  I 
tell  you  no  man  on  earth  has  a  right  to  be 
shocked  at  the  expression  of  an  honest  opin- 
ion when  it  is  kindly  done,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  God  in  the  universe  who 
has  put  a  curtain  over  the  fact  and  made  it  a 
crime  for  the  honest  hand  of  investigation  to 
endeavor  to  draw  that  curtain.  (Applause.) 
This  world  has  not  been  fit  to  live  in  fifty 
years.  There  is  no  liberty  in  it — very  little. 
Why,  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
all  the  Christian  nations  were  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  not  until  1808,  that  Eng- 
land abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  up  to  that 
time  her  priests  in  her  churches,  and  her 
judges  on  her  benches,  owned  stock  in  slave 
ships,  and  luxuriated  on  the  profits  of  piracy 
and  murder;  and  when  a  man  stood  up  and 
denounced  it,  they  mobbed  him  as  though  he 
bad  been  a  common  burglar  or  a  horse  thief. 
Think  of  it!  It  was  not  until  the  2Sth  day  of 
August,  1833,  that  England  abolished  slavery 
in  her  colonies;  and  it  was  not  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  18G2,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  direction  of  the  entire  North,  wiped  that 
Infamy  out  of  this  country;  and  I  never  speak 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  but  I  want  to  say  that  he 
was  in  my  judgment  in  many  respects  the 
grandest  man  ever  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  S'iy  that  upon  his  tomb  there  ought 
$o  be  this  line—and  I  know  cf  no  other  man 


deserving  it  so  well  as  he:  "Here  lies  onew 
having  been  clothed  with   almost   absoh 
power  never  abused  it  except  on  the  side 
mercy."    Just  think  of  it!    Our  churches  a 
best  people,  as  they  call  themselves,  dcfci 
ing  the  institution  of  slavery.    When  I  wa] 
little  boy  I  used  to  see  steamers  go  down  t 
Mississippi  river  with  hundreds  of  men  a 
women  chained  hand  to  hand,  and  even  c| 
dren,   and  men  standing  about  them    wi 
whips  in  their  hands  and  pistols  in  their  pea 
ets  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  q 
ilization  and  in  the  name  of  religion!    I  us 
to  hear  them  preach  to  these  slaves  in  t 
South  and  the  only  text  they  ever  took  w 
"Servants  be  obedient  unto  your  masten 
That  was  the  salutation  of  the  most  merer! 
God  to  a  man  whose  back  wTas  bleeding,  th 
was  the  salutation  of  the  most  merciful  God 
the  slave-mother  bending  overan  empty  ci 
die,   to  the  woman  from  whose  breast  a  chi 
had  been  stolen — "Servants  be  obedient  uE 
your  masters."    That  was  what  they  said  ti 
man  running  for  his  life  and  for  his  liberl 
through  tangled  swamps  and  listening  to  tl 
baying  of  blood-hounds,  and  when  he  listci 
ed  for  them  the  voice  came  from  hcavci 
"Servants  be  obedient  unto  your  masters, 
[Laughter  and  applause  ]    That  is  civiliz; 
tion.  Thinlc  what  blaves  we  have  been!  Thin 
how  we  have  crouched  and  cringed  befoi 
wealth  even!    How  they  used  to  cringe  in  ol 
times  before  a  man  who  was  rich — there  ai 
so  many  of  them  gone  into  bankruptcy  latel 
that  we  are  losing  a  little  of  our  fear.     (Laugl 
ter.) 

We  used  to  worship  the  golden  calf,  an 
the  worst  you  can  say  of  us  uow,  is,  we  wo: 
ship  the  gold  of  the  calf,  and  even  the  calve 
are  beginning  to  see  this  distinction.  "W 
used  to  go  down  on  our  knees  to  evciy  ma 
that  held  office,  now  he  must  fill  it  if  he  wisl 
es  any  respect.  We  care  nothing  for  th 
rich,  except  what  will  they  do  with  thci 
money?  I)o  they  benefit  mankind?  Thati 
the  question.  You  say  this  man  holds  a 
office.  How  does  he  fill  it?— that  is  the  qucs 
tion.  And  there  is  rapidly  growing  up  iu  th 
world  an  aristocracy  of  heart  and  brain— th 
only  aristocracy  that  has  a  right  to  exist.  (Ap 
plause.)  We  are  gettingfree.  We  are  think 
ing  in  every  direction.  We  are  investigatin 
with  the  micro-cope  and  the  telescope.  W 
are  digging  into  the  earth  cind  finding  souven 
irs  of  all  the  ages.  We  are  finding  out  some 
thing  about  the  laws  of  health  and  disease 
We  are  adding  years  to  the  span  of  humoi 
life  and  we  are  making  the  world  fit  to  liv 
in.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  and  ever 
man  that  has  an  honest  thought  and  exprcsse' 
it,  helps,  and  every  man  that  tries  to  kee] 
honest  thought  from  being  expressed  is  ai 
obstruction  and  a  hindrance. 

Now  if  men  have  been  slaveswhat  shall  wi 
say  of  women?  They  have  been  the  slave 
of  slaves.  The  meaner  a  man  is,  the  bcttc 
he  thinks  he  is  than  a  woman.  (Laughter. 
As  a  rule,  you  take  an  ignorant,  brutal  mai 
—  don't  talk  to  him  about  a  woman  governing 
him,  he  don't  believe  it— not  he;  and  ncarl; 
every  religion  of  this  world  has  been  gallun 
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5uah  to  account  for  all  the  trouble  and  woman,   and  a  world;  and  that  he  put  this 

slortune  we  have  had  by  the  crime  of  wo-  man  and  woman  in  the  Isle  ot  Ceylon.    Ac- 

cording  to  the  description,  it  was  the  most 

Sven  ifit  is  true,  I  do  not  care;  I  had  rath-  beautiful  isle  that  ever  existed;  it  beggared 

live  in  a  world  full  of  trouble  w;th  the  wo-  the  description  of  a  Chicago  land  agent  com- 

a  1  love  than  in  heaven  with  nobody  but  plctely.    (Laughter.)    It  was  dclightiu  ;  the 

i    ( Laughter  and  applause ).  Nearly  every  branches  of  the  trees  were  so  arranged  that 

te'ion  accounts  for  all  the  trouble  we  have  when  the  wind  swept   tbroutrh   them  they 

erlndby  the  crime  of  woman.     I  recollect  seemed  like  a  thousand  ^olian  harps,  and 

e  bo  >k  where  I  read  an  account  of  wh-at  is  the  man  was  named  Adami,  ana  the  woman  s 

led  the  creation -I  am  not  giving  the  ex-  name,  was 'Heva.    This    book    was    written 

■  words -I  will  give  the  substance  of  it.  about  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  the 

e  supreme  bein«-  thought  best  to  make  a  other  one,   and  all  the  commentators  in  tins 

rid  uud  one  in  in-never    thought    about  country  agree  that  the  story  that  was  written 

kin"-  a  worn  in  at  th  it  time    making  a  wo-  first  was  copied  from  the  one  that  was  win  ten 

iU  wa*  a  second  thought,  audi  am  free  to  last.    I  hope  you  will  not  let  a  matter  ot 

nit  that  sec  >nd  ihoughis  as  a  rule  are  best,  three  or  four  thousand^  years  interfere  with 

lu^aler)    H3    m  irte   this  world    and    one  your   ideas  on  the  subject.    The    Supreme 

in°  and  put  this  m  in  in  a  park,  or  garden,  Brahma  said:     «'Let#  them  have  a  period  of 

uabli;  squire,  or  whatever  you  might  call  courtship,   because  it  is  my  desire  tint  true 

to  dress  aid  keep  it.    The  m  in  had  noth-  love  always  should  precede  marriage  —and 

to  do      He  moped  around  there  as  though  that  was  so  much  better  than  lugging  her  up 


*de  the  world  and  oae  man  out  of  nothing,  They  had  a  courtship  in  the  starlight  nnd 
dhivin"  used  up  all  the  nothing  (laughter)  moonlight,   and  perfume-laden  air,  with  the 

h  id  to  t  ike  a  part  of  the  m  m  to  start  the  nightingale  singing  his  song  of  joy,  and  they 
man  with— t  a.n  not  giving  the  exact  Ian-  got  in  love.  There  was  nobody  to  bother 
i°-e  neither  do  I  say  this  story  is' true— I  them,  no  prospective  fathers  or  mothers-in- 
not  know— I  would  not  want  to  deceive  law,   no  gossiping  neighbors,  nobody  to  say 

body  "young  man,  how  do  you  propose  to  support 

So  sleep  fell  upon  this  man,  and  they  took  her"— they  got  in  love  and  they  were  inar- 
>in  his  side  a  rib— the  Freuch  would  call  it  ried,  and  they  started  keeping  house  and  the 
cutlet.  ("Laughter.!  And  out  of  that  they  Supreme  Brahma  said  to  them:  ''You  must 
ide  a  woman,  and  taking  into  consideration  not  leave  this  island."  After  awhile  the  man 
e  amount  and  quality  of  the  raw  material  got  uneasy— wanted  to  go  West.  (Laughter.) 
.ed  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  successful  He  went  to  the  western  extremity  ot  the 
b  ever  accomplished  in  this  world.  (Great  island  and  there  the  devil  got  up,  and  when 
u°-hter  and  applause.)  I  am  giving  just  a  he  looked  over  on  the  main  land  he  saw  such 
uuh  outline  of  this  story.  After  he  got  the  hills  and  valleys  and  torrents,  and  such  moun- 
omin  done  she  w  is  brought  to  the  man—  tains    crowned    with  snow,  such    cataracts 


us 

>  politics 
form.     ( 

)t  yet  put  in  an  appear*— - 
lance  to  conciliate  him.  (Laughter.)  They  so  she  went  with  him,  and  when  he  got  to 
artcd  in  the  house-keeping  business,  and  this  western  extremity  where  there  was  a  I  ttle 
i-v  wre  told  they  could  do  anything  they  neck  of  land  leading  to  this  better  laud  he 
sfed  except  eat  an  apple.  Of  course  they  t  .ok  her  on  his  back  and  walked  over,  and 
e  it  I  would  have  done  it  myself  I  know,  the  moment  he  got  over  he  heard  a  crash  anil 
am  satisfied  I  would  have  had  an  apple  oft  he  looked  back  and  this  narrow  neck  or  and 
iat  tree  if  I  had  been  there,  in  fifteen  jnin-  had  sunk  into  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  thei  e 
;es  (Laughter.)  They  were  caught  at  it,  a  rock  (and  those  rocks  are  called  even  uato 
id 'they  were  turned  out,  and  there  was  an  thn  day  the  footsteps  of  Adami)  and  when  he 
ttra  police  force  put  on  to  keep  them  from  looked  back  this  beautiful  mirage  had  d  s  ip- 
nnin^  iu  again.  And  then  measles,  and  p"eared.  Instead  of  verdure  and  flowers 
hooping-cough,  and  mumps,  &o  ,  started  in  there  was  naught  but  rocks  and  sand  and 
le  race  of  in  in,  roses  began  to  have  thorns  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Bran- 
id  snikes  begin  to  have  teeth,  and  people  ma  crying  out  cursing  them  both  lot  e  low- 
egan  to  light  about  religion  and  politics,  and  est  hell,  and  then  it  was  that  Ad  inn  sad 
ley  have  been  fighting  and  scratching  each  "Curse  me,  if  you  choose,  but  not  her;  it  wis 
ther's  eyes  out  from^that  day  to  this,  not  her  fault,  it  was  mine;  curse  me  That 
jiuo-hterl  is  the  kind  of  a  m  in  to  start  a  world  wuh. 

I  read  in  another  book  an  account  of  the  (Liughter)  And  the  Supreme  Brahma  saic 
.vne  transaction.  They  tell  us  the  Supreme  '  I  will  spare  her,  but  I  will  not  spare  you.  • 
Irahma  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  man,  a   Thence  spoke  out  of  a  breast  so  lull  ot  at- 
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fection  that  she  has  left  a  legacy  of  love  to 
all  her  daughters.  "If  thou  wilt  not  spare  him, 
spare  neither  me,  because  I  love  hirn."  ri  hen 
the  Supreme  Brahma  said— and  I  have  liked 
him  ever  since— "I  will  spare  both  and  watch 
over  you  and  your  children  forever." 

Now  really  this  story  appears  to  me  better 
than  the  other  one.  It  is  loftier;  there  is 
more  iu  it  that  I  can  admire.  In  order  to 
show  you  that  humanity  does  not  belong  to 
any  particular  nation,  and  that  there  are  great 
and  tender  souls  everywhere,  let  me  tell  you 
a  little  more  that  is  in  this  book. 

"Blessed  is  that  man,  and  beloved  of  all 
the  Gods  who  is  afraid  of  no  man,  and  of 
whom  no  man  is  afraid."  Think  of  that  kind 
of  character!  Another,  "Man  is  strength, 
woman  is  beauty;  man  is  courage,  woman  is 
love;  and  where  the  one  man  loves  the  one 
woman  the  very  angels  leave  heaven  and  come 
and  sit  in  that  house  and  sing  for  joy."  I 
thiuk  that  is  nearly  equal  to  this:  "If  you  do 
not  want  your  wife  give  her  a  writing  of  di- 
vorcement," and  make  the  mother  of  your 
children  a  houseless  wanderer  and  a  vagrant— 
nearly  as  good  as  that.  I  believe  that  mar- 
riage should  be  a  perfect  partnership;  that 
woman  should  have  all  the  rights  that  man 
has,  and  one  more— the  right  to  be  protected. 
I  believe  in  marriage.  It  took  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  for  woman  to  get  from  a 
state  of  abject  slavery  up  to  the  height  even 
of  marriage.  I  have  n<>t  the  slightest  respect 
for  the  ideas  of  those  short  haired  women  and 
long-haired  men  I  Laughter)  who  denounce 
the  institution  of  the  family,  who  denounce 
the  institution  of  marriage;but  Iholdin  great- 
er contempt  the  husband  who  would  enslave 
hi -5  wife.  I  hold  in  greater  contempt  the  man 
who  is  anything  in  his  family  except  love  and 
tenderness,  and  kindness.  (Applause.)  I  say 
it  took  hundreds  of  years  for  woman  to  come 
from  a  state  of  slavery  to  marriage;  and  la- 
dies, the  chains  that  were  upon  your  necks 
and  the  bracelets  that  were  put  upon  your 
arms  were  iron,  and  they  have  been  changed 
by  the  touch  of  the  wand  of  civilization  to 
shining,  glittering  gold.  Woman  came  from 
a  condition  of  abject  slavery  and  thousands 
ami  thousands  of  them  are  in  that  condition 
now.  I  believe  marriage  should  be  a  perfect 
and  equal  partnership.  I  do  not  like  a  man 
who  thinks  he  is  boss.  That  fellow  inlhe 
dugout  was  always  talking  about  being  boss. 
I  do  not  like  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  the  head 
of  the  family.  I  do  notlike  a  man  who  thinks 
he  has  got  authority  and  that  the  woman  be- 
longs to  him-  that  wants  for  his  wife  a  slave. 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  for  my  wife.  I 
would  not  want  the  love  of  a  woman  that  is 
not  great  enough,  grand  enough,  and  splendifl 
enough  to  be  free.  I  will  never  give  to  any 
woman  my  heart  upon  whom  I  afterwards 
would  out  chains.  Do  you  know  sometimes 
I  think  generosity  is  about  the  only  virtue 
there  is.  How  I  do  hate  a  man  that  has  to  be 
begged  and  importuned  every  minute  for  a 
few  cents  by  his  wife.  "Give  me  a  dollar?" 
"What  did  you  do  with  that  fifty  cents  I  gave 
you  last  Christmas?"  (Laughter.)  If  you 
make  your  wife  a  perpetual  beggar,  what  kind 


of  children  do  you  expect  to  raise  with  a  hes, 
gar  for  their  mother?  If  you  want  great  chii 
dren,  if  you  want  to  people  this  world  wit 
great  and  grand  men  and  women  theymuj 
be  born  of  love  and  liberty.  I  haveknowi 
men  that  would  trust  a  woman  with  the! 
heart- if  you  call  that  thing,  which  pushes 
their  blood  around,  a  heart,  and  with  thei 
honor— if  you  call  that  fear,  of  getting  into  th 
penitentiary,  honor — I  have  known  men  tha 
would  trust  that  heart  and  that  honor  wilh 
woman,  but  not  their  pocket-book  —  notf" 
dollar  bill.  When  I  see  a  man  of  that  kind 
I  think  they  know  better  than  I  do  which  o 
these  three,  articles  is  the  most  valuable 
(Laughter.)  I  believe  if  you  have  got  a  dolla 
in  the  world  and  you  have  got  to  spend  it 
spend  it  like  a  man;  spend  it  like  aking,  lik 
a  prince.  If  you  have  to  spend  it,  spend  it  a 
though  it  was  a  dried  leaf,  and  you  were  th 
owner  of  unbounded  forests.  I  had  rathe 
be  a  beggar  and  spend  my  last  dollar  like; 
king  than  be  a  king  and  spend  my  money  lik< 
a  beggar.  (Applause.)  What  is  it  word 
compared  with  the  love  of  a  splendid  woman 
People  tell  me  that  is  very  good  doctrine  fo 
rich  folks,  but  it  wont  do  for  poor  folks, 
tell  you  that  there  is  more  love  in  the  huti 
and  homes  of  the  poor,  than  in  the  mansion! 
of  the  rich,  and  the  meanest  hut  with  love  ir 
it  is  a  palace  fit  for  the  Gods,  and  a  pa'aci 
without  that,  is  a  den  only  fit  for  wild  leasts 
The  man  who  has  the  love  of  one  splendic 
woman  is  a  rich  man.  Joy  is  wealth,  an< 
love  is  the  legal  tender  of  the  soul !  Love  ii 
the  only  thing  that  will  pay  ten  per  cent,  tc 
borrower  and  lender  both;  and  if  some  men 
were  as  ashamed  of  appearing  cross  in  public 
as  they  are  of  appearing  tender  at  home,  thii 
world  would  be  infinitely  better.  <  I  think  yoi 
can  make  your  home  a  heaven  if  you  want 
to — you  can  make  up  your  minds  to  that 
When  a  man  comes  home  let  him  come  hom< 
like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  night  burs  ting  througl 
the  doors  and  illuminating  the  darkness 
What  right  has  a  man  to  assassinate  joy,  an< 
murder  happiness  in  the  sanctuary  of  love- 
to  be  a  cross  fnan,  a  peevish  man— is  that  th< 
way  he  courted?  Was  there  always  some' 
thing  ailing  him?  Was  he  too  neivous  to 
hear  her  speak?  When  I  see  a  man  of  that 
kind  I  am  always  sorry  that  doctors  know  so 
much  about  preserving  life  as  they  do. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich,  noi 
powerful,  nor  great  to  be  a  success;  and  neith 
er  is  it  necessary  to  have  your  name  between 
the  putrid  lips  of  rumor  to  be  great.  Wc 
have  had  a  false  standard  of  success.  In  th 
years  when  I  was  a  little  boy  we  read  in  ou 
books  that  no  fellow  was  a  success  that  di< 
not  make  a  fortune  or  get  a  big  office,  an< 
he  generally  was  a  man  that  slept  about  three 
hours  a  night.  .  They  never  put  down  in  the 
books  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  that  sue 
ceeded  in  life  that  slept  all  they  wanted  to 
and  we  all  thought  that  we  could  not  sleep  to 
exceed  three  or  tour  hours  if  we  ever  expected 
to  be  anything  in  this  world.  (Laughter,) 
We  have  had  a  wrong  standard.  The  happy 
man  is  the  successful  man;  and  the  man  who 
makes  somebody  else  happy,  is  a  happy  man. 
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e  man  that  has  gained  the  love  of  one  good 
endid,  pure  -woman,  his  life  has  been  a  suc- 
ss,  no  matter  if  he  dies  in  the  ditch;  and  if 
gets  to  be  a  crowned  monarch  of  the  world, 
d  never  had  the  love  of  one  splendid  heart, 
life  has  been  an  ashen  vapor. 
\.  little  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  tomb  of 
first  Napoleon,  a  magnificent  tomb  of  gilt 
igold,  fit  almost  for  a  dead  deity,  and  here 
s  a  great  circle,  and  in  the  bottom  there,  in 
arcophagus,  rested  at  last  the  ashes  of  that 
tless  man.  I  looked  at  that  tomb,  and  I 
night  about  the  career  of  the  greatest  sol- 
srof  the  modern  world.  As  I  looked  in  im- 
ination  I  could  see  him  walking  up  and 
wn  the  banks  of  the  Seine  contemplating 
eide.  I  could  see  him  at  Toulon;  I  could 
him  at  Paris,  putting  down  the  mob;  I 
Id  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy ; 
ould  see  him  crossing  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
th  the  tricolor  in  his  hand;  I  saw  him  in 
ypt,  fighting  battles  under  the  shadow  of 
"Pyramids ;  I  saw  him  returning;  I  saw  him 
quer  the  Alps,  and  mingle  the  eagles  of 
ance  with  the  eagles  of  Italy;  I  saw  him  at 
irengo,  I  saw  him  at  Austerlitz ;  I  saw  him 
Russia  where  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and 
blast  smote  his  legions,  when  death  rode 
5  icy  winds  of  winter.  Isawhimat  Leipsic; 
ried  back  upon  Paris;  banished ;  and  I  saw 
a  escape  from  Elba  and  retake  an  empire 
the  force  of  his  genius.  I  saw  him  at  the 
Id  of  Waterloo,  where  fate  and  chance  corn- 
ed to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former 
ig.  I  saw  him  at  St.  Helenawith  his  hands 
hind  his  back,  gazing  out  upon  the  sad  and 
emn  sea,  and  I  thought  of  all  the  widows 
had  made,  of  all  the  orphans,  of  all  the 
rs  that  had  been  shed  for  his  glory;  and  I 
»ught  of  the  woman,  the  only  woman  who 
gr  loved  him,  pushed  from  his  heart  by  the 
d  hand  of  ambition — and  I  said  to  myself, 
I  gazed,  I  would  rather  have  been  a  French 
sant  and  worn  wooden  shoes,  and  lived  in 
iitle  hut  with  a  vine  running  over  the  door 
d  the  purple  grapes  growing  red  in  the 
orous  kisses  of  the  autumn  sun — I  would 
her  have  been  that  poor  French  peasant, 
sit  in  my  door,  with  my  wife  knitting  by 
'  side  and  my  children  upon  my  knees  with 
sir  arms  around  my  neck — I  would  rather 
ve  lived  and  died  unnoticed  and  unknown 
cept  by  those  who  loved  me,  and  gone  down 
the  voiceless  silence  of  the  dreamless 
st — I  would  rather  have  been  that  French 
asant  than  to  have  been  that  imperial  im- 
sonation  of  force  and  murder  who  covered 
rope  with  blood  and  tears.  (Great  ap- 
luse  ) 

'.  tell  you  I  had  rather  make  somebody  hap- 
,  I  would  rather  have  the  love  of  some- 
dy;  I  would  rather  goto  the  forest,  far 
ay,  and  build  me  a  little  cabin— build  it 
rself  and  daub  it  witt  mud,  and  live  there 
thmy  wife  and  children;  I  bad  rather  go 
Jte  and  live  by  myself-  our  little  family — 
d  have  a  little  path  that  led  down  to  the 
ring,  where  the  water  bubbled  out  day  and 
zht  like  a  little  poem  from  the  heart  of  the 
rth;  a  little  hut  with  some  hollyhocks  at 
corner,  with  their  bannered  bosoms  open 


to  the  sun,  and  with  the  thrush  in  the  air, 
like  a  soug  of  joy  in  the  morning;  I  would 
rather  live  there  and  have  some  lattice  work 
across  the  window,  so  that  the  sunlight  would 
fall  checkered  on  the  baby  in  the  cradle;  I 
would  rather  live  there  and  have  my  soul  erect 
and  free,  then  to  live  in  a  palace  of  gold  and 
wear  the  crown  of  imperial  power  and  know 
that  my  soul  was  slimy  with  hypocrisy.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  and  great  and 
powerful  in  older  to  be  happy.  If  you  will  t-  eat 
your  wife  like  a  splendid  flower,  she  wili  fill 
your  life  with  a  perfume  and  with  joy.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  democracy  of  the  fireside,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  republicanism  of  home,  in  the 
equality  of  man  and  woman,  in  the  equality 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  for  this  I  am  de- 
nounced by  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls 
of  zion.  (Laughter!)  They  say  there  must  be 
a  head  to  the  family.  I  say  no — equal  rights 
for  man  and  wife,  and  where  there  is  really 
love  there  is  liberty,  and  wheie  the  idea  of 
authoiity  comes  in  you  will  find  that  love 
has  spread  its  pinions  ;ind  flown  forever.  It 
is  a  splendid  thing  for  me  to  think  that  when 
a  woman  really  loves  a  man  he  never  grows 
old  in  her  eyes;  she  alwa}S«sees  the  gallant 
gentleman  that  won  her  hand  and  heart;  and 
when  a  man  really  and  truly  loves  a  woman 
she  does  not  grow  old  to  him;  through  the 
wrinkles  of  years  he  sees  the  face  he  loved 
and  won.  That  is  all  there  is  in  this  world- 
all  the  rest  amounts  to  nothing — it  is  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot  signifyingnothing.  You  take 
from  the  family  love,  and  nothing  is  left. 
There  must  be  equality;  there  must  be  no 
master;  there  must  be  no  servant.  There 
must  be  equality  and  kindness.  The  man 
should  be  infinitely  tender  towards  the  wom- 
an— and  why? — because  she  cannot  go  at 
hard  work,  she  cannot  make  her  own  living. 
She  has  squandered  her  wealth  of  beauty 
and  youth  upon  him. 

Now,  if  woman  have  been  slaves,  what  do 
you  say  about  children?  Children  have  been 
the  slaves  of  the  slaves  of  slaves.  I  know 
children  that  turn  pale  with  fright  when 
they  hear  their  mother's  voice;  children  of 
property,  children  of  crime,  children  of  sub 
cellars;  children  of  the  narrow  siriets,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  upon  the  wild,  rude  sea 
of  life- my  heart  goes  out  to  them  one  and 
all;  I  say  they  have  all  the  rights  we  have 
and  one  more — the  right  to  be  protected.  I 
believe  in  governing  children  by  kindness,  by 
love,  by  tenderness.  If  a  child  commits  a 
fault  take  it  in  your  arms,  let  your  heart  beat 
against  its  heart;  don't  go  and  talk  to  it  about 
hell  an  1  the  bankruptcy  of  the  universe.  If 
your  child  tells  a  lie — what  of  il?  Be  honest 
with  the  child,  tell  him  you  have  told  hun- 
dreds of  them  yourself.  (Laughter. J  Then 
your  child  will  not  be  afraid  to  tell  you  when 
it  commits  a  fault;  it  will  not  regard  you  as 
old  perfection,  until  it  gets  a  few  years  ol- 
der, and  finds  you  are  an  old  hypocrite — 
(laughter) — and  you  cannot  put  a  thick 
enough  veil  upon  you  but  what  the  eyes  of 
childbood  will  peep  through  it;  they  will  see; 
they  will  find  out;  and  when  your  child  tells 
a  lie,  examine  yourself,  and  in  all  probability 
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you  will  find  you  have  been  a  tyrant.  A  ty-  •writhe  in  pain  and  agony.  I  will  tell  y< 
>ant  father  will  have  liars  for  his  children,  what  I  am  doing;  lam  doing  what  little 
A  liar  is  born  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  canto  save  the  flesh  of  child/en.  You  Inn 
and  fear  o a  the  other.  Truth  comes  from  no  right  to  wip  them.  _  it  is  not  the  way;  m 
the  lips  of  courage.  It  is  born  in  confidence  yet  some  Christians  drive  their  children  fro: 
and  honor,  lfywuwanta  child  to  tell  you  their  doors  if  they  do  wrong,  especially  if 
the  truth  you  want  to  be  a  faithful  man  your-  is  a  swec  t,  tender  girl— I  believe  there  is  n 
self.  You  go  at  your  little  child,  five  or  six  instance  on  record  of  any  veal  being  give 
years  o.d,  w  ith  a  stick  in  your  hand — what  is  for  the  return  of  a  girl  [laughter]  sura 
he  to  do?  Tell  the  truth?  Then  he  will  get  Christians  drive  them  from  their  doors  an 
whipped.  What  is  he  to  do?  I  thank  moth-  then  go  down  upon  their  knees  and  ask  Go 
er  nature  for  putting  ingenuity  in  the  mind  to  take  care  of  their  children!  lwillnev( 
.of  alittle  child  so  that  when  it  is  attacked  ask  God  to  take  care  of  my  children  unless 
'by  a  brutal  parent  it  throws  up  a  little  breast-  am  doing  my  level  best  in  that  same  dircc 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  lie.  That  being  done  tion.  Some  Christians  act  as  though  the, 
by  nations  it  is  called  strategy  (laughter)  thought  when  the  Lord  said,  "Suffer  littl 
and  many  a  general  wears  his  honors  for  hav-  children  to  come  unto  me"  that  he  had  a  ra\ 
ing  practiced  it;  and  will  you  deny  it  to  little  hide  under  his  mantle— they  act  as  if  the 
children  to  protect  themselves  from  brutal  thought  so.  That  is  all  wrong.  I  tell  m 
parents.  Supposing  a  man  as  much  larger  children  this:  Go  where  you  may,  commi 
than  we  are  as  we  are  larger  than  a  child  what  crime  you  may,  fall  to  what  depths  o 
would  come  at  us  with  a  liberty-pole  in  his  degradation  you  may,  I  can  never  shutnv 
hand  (prolonged  laughter)  and  would  shout  arms,  my  heart  or  my  door  to  you.  As  Ion 
in  tone-j  of  thunder,  "Wbobroke  thatplate?''  as  I  live  you  shall  hive  one  sincere  friend 
Everyone  of  us— including  myself — would  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  anything  wrong  yot 
just  stand  right  up  and  swear  either  that  have  done;  ten  to  one  if  I  have  not  clone  tb 
we  never  siw  that  plate,  or  that  it  was  crack-  s.ime  thing.  I  am  not  perfection,  and  if  it  i 
ed  when  we  got  it.  (Renewed  laughter.)  necessary  to  sin  in  order  to  have  sympalhy 
Give  a  child  a  chance;  there  is  no  other  way  I  am  glad  I  have  committed  sin  enough t< 
to  have  children  tell  the  truth — tell  the  truth  have  sympathy.  The  sternness  of  peil'ec 
to  them — keep  your  contracts  with  your  chil-  tion  I  do  not  want.  I  am  going  to  live  sothn 
dren  the  same  as  you  would  to  your  banker,  my  children  can  come  to  my  grave  aud  truth 
I  was  up  at  Grand  liapids,  Michigan,  the  oth-  fully  say,  "He  who  sleeps  here  never  gave  ui 
erday.  There  was  a  gentleman  there,  aud  one  moment  of  pain."  Whether  you  cal 
his  wife,  who  had  promised  to  take  their  lit-  that  religion  or  infidelity,  suit  youibelves 
tic  boy  for  a  ride  every  night  for  ten  days,  that  is  the  way  I  intend  to  do  it. 
or  every  day  for  ten  days,  but  they  did  not  When  I  was  a  little  fellow  most  everybod 
do  it.  They  slipped  out  to  the  barn  and  they  thought  that  some  days  were  too  sacred  fo 
went  without  him.  The  day  before  I  was  the  young  c-.es to  enjoy  themselves  in.  Tha 
there  they  played  the  same  game  on  him  was  the  general  idea.  Sunday  used  to  com 
again.  He  is  a  nice  little  boy,  an  American  mence  Saturday  night  at  sundown,  under  th 
boy,  a  boy  with  brains,  one  of  those  boys  old  text,  "The  evening  and  the  morninj 
that  don't  take  the  hatchet-story  as  a  fact  were  the  first  day"— They  commenced  then 
(laughter)  he  had  his  own  ideas.  They  I  think,  to  get  a  good  ready.  [Laughter, 
fooled  him  again,  and  they  came  around  the  When  the  sun  went  down  Saturday  night 
corner  as  big  as  life,  man  and  wife.  The  darkness  ten  thousand  times  deeper  thai 
little  fellow  was  standing  on  the  door-step  ordinary  night  fell  upon  that  house.  Th 
with  his  nurse,  and  he  looked  at  them,  and  boy  that  looked  the  sickest  was  regarded  a 
he  made  this  remark:  "There  go  the  two  the  most  pious.  (Laughter.)  You  eou'.d  no 
damnedest  liars  in  Grand  Rapids."  I  merely  crack  hickory  nuts  that  night,  and  if  yol 
tell  }ou  this  s-tory  to  show  you  that  children  were  caught  chewing  gum  it  was  auothe 
have  level  heads;  they  understand  this  busi-  evidence  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  huuiai 
(ncss.  Teach  your  children  to  tell  you  the  heart.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a  very  solemi 
» [truth— tell  them  the  truth.  If  there  is  one  evening.  We  would  sometimes  sing  "Anoth 
[here  that  ever  intends  to  whip  his  child  I  erday  has  passed."  Everybody  looked  a 
'have  a  favor  to  ask,  have  your  photograph  though  they  had  the  dyspepsia -you  kmrs 
taken  when  you  are  in  the  act,  with  your  red  lots  of  people  think  they  are  pious,  just  be 
and  vulgar  face,  your  brow  corrugated,  pre-  cause  they  are  bilious,  as  Mr  Hood  says 
tending  you  would  rather  be  whipped  your-  (Laughter.)  It  was  a  solemn  night,  and  th 
selr.  Have  the  child'sphotograph  taken  too,  next  morning  the  solemnity  had  increased 
with  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  his  Then  we  went  to  Church,  and  the  ministe 
chin  dimpled  with  fear  as  a  little  sheet  of  was  in  a  pulpit  about  twenty  feet  high.  If  I 
water  struck  by  a  suddeu  cold  wind;  and  if  was  in  the  winter  there  was  no  fire;  it  wa 
your  child  should  die  I  cannot  think  of  a  not  thought  proper  to  be  comfortable  whil 
sweeter  way  to  spend  an  afternoon  than  to  you  were  thanking  the  Lord.  The  ministe 
gototliegrayevatdintheautumn,  when  the  commenced  at  firstly  and  ran  m>  to  abou 
maples  are  clad  m  pink  and  gold,  when  the  twenty-fourthly,  aud  then  he  divided  it  ui 
little  scarlet  runners  come  like  poems  out  of  again:  and  then  he  made  some  concluding 
the  breast  ot  the  earth— go  there  and  sit  down  remarks,  and  then  he  said  lastly,  and  whei 
and  look  at  that  photograph  and  think  of  the  he  said  lastly  he  was  about  half  through 
flesh  now  dust,  and  how  you  caused  it  to  (Laughter.)    Then  we  had  what  we  call* 
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ie  catechism— the  chief  end  of  man.  _  I 
»ink  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  boy  kind 
f  bubble  up  cheerfully.  (Smile*.) 
We  s  it  along  on  a  bench  with  our  feet  about 
ght  inches  from  the  floor.  The  minister 
Lid,  "Boys,  do  you  know  what  becomes  of 
ie  wicked?"  We  all  answered  as  chcer- 
!.y  as  grasshoppers  sing  in  Minnesota, 
Yes,  s-ir."  "Do  you  know,  boys,  that  you 
1  ought  to  go  to  hell?"  "Yes,  sir."  As  a 
i  il  test:  "B  >ys,  would  you  be  willing  to  go 
hell  if  it  was  God's  will*/"  And  every  little 
ar  s.iid,  "Yes,  sir."  The  dear  old  minister 
sod  to  try  to  impress  upon  our  minds  about 
ow  long  we  would  stay  there  after  we  got 
ere,  and  he  used  to  say  in  an  awful  tone  of 
jice— do  you  know  I  taink  that  is  what  gives 
em  fie  bronchitis — ihat  tone— you  never 
Ed  of  an  auctioneer  having  it — "Suppose 
at  on  e  in  a  billion  of  years  a  bird  were  to 
me  from  some  far,  distant  clime  and  carry 
f  ia  its  bill  a  .grain  of  sand,  when  the  time 
ilia  when  the  last  animal  matter  of  which 
is  mundane  sphere  is  composed  would  be 
rr'ud  away,  said  he,  "boys  by  that  time  in 
:ll  it  would  not  besun  up,"  (Laughter. J  We 
id  this  sermon  in  the  morning  and  the  same 
ie  in  the  atteruoou,.only  he  commenced  at 
e  other  end.    Then  we   started  home  full 

doctrine — we  went  sadly  and  solemly  back, 
it  was  in  the  summer  and  the  weather  was 
iod  and  we  had  been  good  boys,  thry  used 
t.tke  us  down  to  thegraveynrd,  and  to  cheer 

up  we  had  a  little  conversation  about 
ffias,  and  shrouds,  and  worms,  and  bones, 
id  dust,  and  I  must  admit  that  it  did  cheer 
e  up  when  I  looked  at  those  sunken  graves, 
ose  stones,  those  names,  half  effaced  with 
e  decay  of  years.  I  felt  cheered,  for  I  said, 
,his  thing  can't  last  always."  Then  we  had 
read  a  good  deal.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
id  joke  books  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
e  read  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted; 
>x's  Book  of  Marfyrs;  Milton's  History  of 
e  Waldenses,  and  Jenkins  on  the  Atonement, 
generally  read  Jenkins;  (laughter)  and  I 
ve  often  thought  that  the  atonement  ought 
be  pretty  broad  in  its  provisi  ns  to  cover 
e  case  of  a  man  that  would  write  a  book 
e that  for  a  boy.  Then  we  used  to  go.  and 
e  how  the  sun  was  getting  on  -when  the 
n  was  down  the  thing  wis  over.  I  would 
,  three  or  four  hours  reading  Jenkins,  and 
en  go  out  and  the  sun  would  not  have  gone 
wn  perceptibly.  I  used  to  think  it  stuck 
ere  out  of  simple,  pure  cussedness.  But  it 
3nt  down  at  last,  it  had  to;  that  was  a  part 
the  plan,  and  as  the  last  rim  of  light  would 
lk  below  the  horizon,  off  would  go  our  hats 
d  we  would  give  three  cheers  for  liberty 
ce  ag-iin.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  believe  in 
ikipg^uudiy  hateful  for  children.  I  believe 
allowing  them  to  be  happy,  and  no  day  can 
so  sacred  but  that  the  laugh  of  a  child  will 
ike  it  holier  still.  (Applause. )  There  is  no 
>d  in  the  heavens  that  is  pleased  at  the  sad- 
ss  ot  childhood.  You  cannot  make  me  be- 
:ve  that.  Y'ou  fill  their  poor,  little,  sweet 
arts  with  the  fearful  doctrines  of  hell.  A 
tie  child  goes  out  into  the  garden;  there  is  a 
;e  cove j  ea  with  a  glory  of  blossoms  and  the 


child  leans  against  it,  and  there  is  a  little  bird 
on  the  bough  singing  and  swinging,  and  the 
waves  of  melody  run  out  of  its  tiny  throat, 
thinking  about  four  little  speckled  eggs  in 
the  nest  warmed  by  the  breast  of  its  mate,  and 
"the  air  is  filled  with  perfume,  and  that  little 
child  leans  against  that  tree  and  thinks  about 
hell  and  the  worm  that  never  dies— think  of 
filling  the  mind  of  a  child  with  that  infamous 
dogma! 

Where  was  that  doctrine  of  hell  born? 
Where  did  it  come  from?    It  came  from  that 

fentleman  in  the  dug-out;  it  was  a  souvenir 
rom  the  lower  animals.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  doctrine  of  hell  was  born  in  the  glit- 
tering eyes  of  snakes  that  run  in  frightful  coils 
watching  for  their  prey.  I  believe  it  was  born 
in  the  yelping  and  howling  and  growling  and 
snarling  of  wild  beasts.  1  believe  it  was  born 
in  the  grin  of  hyenas  and  in  the  malicious 
chatter  of  depraved  apes.  I  despise  it,  1  defy 
it  and  I  hate  it;  and  when  the  great  ship 
freighted  with  the  world  goes  down  in  the 
night  of  death,  chaos  and  disaster,  I  will  not 
be  guilty  of  the  ineffable  meanness  of  pushing 
from  my  breast  my  wife  and  children  and 
paddling  off  in  some  orthodox  canoe.  I  will 
go  down  with  those  I  love  and  with  those  who 
love  me.  I  will  go  down  with  the  ship  and 
with  my  race.  I -will  go  where  there  is  sym- 
pathy. 1  will  go  with  those  1  love!  Nothing 
can  make  me  believe  that  there  is  any  being 
that  is  going  to  burn  and  torment  and  damn 
his  children  forever.  No,  sir!  You  will  never 
make  me  believe  you  can  divide  the  world  up 
into  saints  and  sinners,  and  that  the  saints 
are  all  going  to  heaven  and  the  others  to  hell. 
I  don't  believe  that  you  can  draw  the  line. 
You  are  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
disaster;  there  is  a  fire;  at  the  fourth  story 
window  you  see  the  white  face  of  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  humanity  calls 
out  for  somebody  to  go  to  the  rescue  through 
that  smoke  and  flame,  may  be  death.  They 
don't  call  for  a  Baptist,  nor  a  Presbyterian, 
nor  a  Methodist,  but  humanity  calls  for  a  marc. 
And  all  at  once,  out  steps  somebody  that  no- 
body ever  did  think  was  much,  not  a  very 
good  man,  and  yet  he  springs  up  the  ladder 
and  is  lost  in  the  smoke,  and  a  moment  after- 
ward he  emerges,  and  the  cruel  serpents  of 
fire  climb  and  hiss  around  his  brave  form, 
but  he  g  >es  on  and  you  see  that  woman  and 
child  in  his  arms,  and  you  see  them  come; 
down  and  they  are  handed  to  the  bystanders, 
and  he.  has  fainted,  may  be,  and  the  crowd 
stand  hushed,  as  they  always  do,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  grand  action,  and  a  moment  after 
the  air  is  rent  with  a  cheer.  Tell  me  that 
that  man  is  going  to  hell,  who  is  willing  to 
lose  his  life  merely  to  keep  a  woman  and  child 
from  the  torment  of  a  moment's  flame — tell 
me  that  he  is  going  to  hell;  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  a  falsehood,  and  if  anybody  says  so  he  is 
mistaken. 

I  have  seen  upon  the  battle  field  a  boy  six- 
teen years  of  age  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a 
shell  and  life  oozing  slowly  from  the  ragged 
lips  of  his  death-wound,  and  I  have  he  ird 
him  and  seen  him  die  with  a  curse  upon  his 
lips  and  he  had  the_f  ace_of  his  mother  in  his 
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heart.  Do  you  tell  me  that  that  hoy  left  that 
field  of  battle  where  he  died  that  the  flag  of 
his  country  might  wave  forever  in  the  air- 
do  you  tell  me  that  he  went  from  that  field 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  defense  of  the  liber- 
ties of  men  lo  an  eternal  hell?  I  tell  you  it  is 
infamous !— and  such  a  doctrine  as  that  would 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  a  hyena  and  smirch 
the  fair  fame  of  an  anaconda.  (Laughter.) 
Let  us  see  whether  we  are  to  believe  it  or  not. 
We  bud  a  war  a  little  while  ago  and  there  was 
a  draft  made  and  there  was  many  a  good 
Chiisiian  hired  another  fellow  to  take  his 
i)l  ice,  hired  one  that  was  wicked,  hired  a  sin- 
ner to  go  to  hell  in  his  place  for  five  hundred 
dollars!  (Laughter.)  "While  if  he  was  killed 
he  would  go  to  heaven.  Think  of  that. 
Think  of  a  man  willing  to  do  that  for  five 
hundred  dollars!  I  tell  you  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it  they  have  got  too  much  heart 
to  believe  it;  they  say  they  do,  but  they  do 
not  appreciate  it.  '\  hey  do  not  believe  it. 
They  would  go  crazy  ittheydid.  They  would 
go  insane.  If  a  woman  believed  it,  looking 
upon  hi  r  little  dimpled  darling  in  the  cradle, 
and  s.id,  "Ninteen  chances  in  twenty  I  am 
raising  luel  for  hell,"  she  would  go  crazy. 
They  don't  believe  it,  and  can't  believe  it. 
The  old  doctrine  was  that  the  angels  in  heaven 
would  become  happier  as  they  looked  upon 
those  in  hell  That  is  not  the  doctrine  now; 
we  have  civilized  it.  That  is  not  the  doctrine— 
what  is  the  doctrine  now?  The  doctrine  is 
that  those  in  heaven  can  look  upon  the  agon- 
ies of  those  in  hell,  whether  it  is  a  fire  or 
whatever  it  is,  without  having  the  happiness 
of  those  in  heaven  decreased— that  is  the  doc- 
trine. 1  hat  is  preached  to-day  in  every  or- 
thodox pulpit  in  Harrisburg.  Let  me  put  one 
case  i.nd  i  will  be  through  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  A  husband  and  wife  love  each 
other.  rl  he  husband  is  a  good  fellow  and  the 
wife  a  splendid  woman.  They  live  and  love 
each  other  and  all  at  once  he  is  taken  sick, 
and  they  watch  day  alter  day  and  night 
alter  night  arouud  his  bedside  until  their  pro- 
perty is  wasted  and  finally  she  has  to  go  to 
work,  and  she  works  thiough  eyes  blinded 
with  tears,  and  the  sentinel  of  love  watches 
at  tue  bedside  of  her  prince,  and  at  the  least 
breath  or  the  least  motion  she  is  awake;  and 
she  attends  him  night  alter  night  and  day  af- 
ter day  fur  years,  and  finally  he  dies,  and  she 
has  him  in  her  arms  and  covers  his  wasted 
late  with  the  tears  of  agony  and  love.  He  is 
a  believer  and  she  is  not.  He  dies,  and  she 
buries  him  and  puts  flowers  above  his  grave, 
and  she  goes  there  in  the  twilight  of  evening 
and  she  takes  her  children,  and  tells  her  little 
boys  i.nd  girls  through  her  tears  how  brave 
and  how  true  and  how  tender  their  father  was, 
and  finally  she  dies  and  she  goes  to  hell,  be- 
cause she  was  not  a  believer;  and  he  goes  to 
the  battlements  of  heaven  and  looks  over  and 
sees  the  woman  who  loved  him  with  all  the 
wealth  of  her  love,  and  whose  tears  made 
his  dead  face  holy  and  sa.rcd,  and  he  looks 
upon  her  in  "the  agonies  of  hell  without  hav- 
ing his  happiness  diminished  in  the  least. 
"With  all  due  respect  to  everybody  I  say,  damn 
any  such  doctrine  as  that.    (Great  sen&ation.) 


It  is  infamous!  it  never  ought  to  be  preached 
it  never  ought  to  be  believed.  We  ought  t< 
be  true  to  our  hearts,  and  the  best  revelatid 
of  the  Infinite  is  the  human  heart.  ; 

Now,  I  come  back  to  where  I  started  from 
They  used  to  think  that  a  certain  day  was  to 
good  for  a  child  lo  be  happy  in,  so  they  fillet 
the  imagination  of  this  child  with  these  hoi 
rors  of  hell.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  no  da; 
can  be  so  sacred  but  that  the  laugh  of  a  chil< 
will  make  the  holiest  day  moie  sacred  still 
Strike  with  hand  of  fire,  oh,  weird  musician 
thy  harp,  strung  with  Apollo's  golden  hair 
fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with  symphonie 
sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the  organ  keys 
blow,  bugler,  blow,  until  thy  silver  notes  d< 
touch  the  skies,  with  moonlit  waves,  an 
charm  the  lovers  wandering  on  the  vine-clat 
hills:  but  know,  your  sweetest  strains  are  dis 
cords  all,  compared  with  childhood's  hapjt 
laugh,  the  laugh  that  fills  the  eyes  with  ligh 
and  every  heart  with  joy;  oh,  rippling  rive 
of  life,  thou  art  the  blessed  boundary-line  be 
tween  the  beasts  and  man,  and  every  way  war< 
wave  of  thine  doth  drown  some  fiend  of  care 
oh,  laughter,  divine  daughter  of  joy,  mak 
dimples  enough  in  the  cheeks  of  the  wori< 
to  catch  and  hold  and  glorify  all  the  tears  o 
grief.  • 

I  am  opposed  to  any  religion  that  make-! 
them  melancholy,  that  makes  children  sad 
and  that  fills  the  human  heart  with  shadow. 

Give  a  child  a  chance.  When  I  was  a  b| 
we  always  went  to  bed  when  we  were  no 
sleepy,  and  we  always  £f>t  up  when  we  wer 
sleepy.  (Laughter.)  Let  a  child  commenc 
at  which  end  of  the  day  they  please,  that  i 
their  business;  they  know  more  about  it  thai 
all  the  doctors  in  the  world.  The  voice  o 
nature  when  a  man  is  free,  is  the  voice  o 
right,  but  when  his  passions  have  been  dar 
ed  up  by  custom,  the  moment  that  is  with 
drawn,  he  rushes  to  some  excess.  Let  him  b 
Lee  from  the  first.  Let  your  children  gro\ 
in  the  free  air  and  they  will  fill  your  bous 
with  perfume.  Do  not  create  a  child  to  be 
post  set  in  an  orthodox  row;  raise  iuvestigs 
tors  and  thinkers,  not  disciples  and  follower! 
cultivate  reason,  not  faith;  cultivate  invest 
gation,  not  superstition;  and  if  you  have  an 
doubt  yourself  about  a  thing  being  so,  te 
them  about  it;  don't  tell  them  the  w  orld  wa 
made  in  six  days— if  you  think  six  day 
means  six  gcod  whiles,  tell  them  six  goo 
whiles.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  anj 
body  being  in  a  furnace  and  not  being  bum 
or  eveu  getiing  uncomfortably  warm,  tc 
them  so — be  honest  about  it.  If  you  loo 
upon  the  jaw-bone  of  a  donkey  as  not  a  goo 
weapon,  say  so.  Give  a  child  a  chance, 
you  think  a  man  never  went  to  sea  in  a  1 
tell  them  so,  it  wont  rnake  them  any  worst 
Be  honest — that  is  all ;  don  t  cram  th  t\x  head 
with  things  that  will  cake  them  years  an 
years  to  unlearn;  tell  them  facts—it  is  just  f 
easy.  It  is  as  easy  to  find  out  botany,  an 
astronomy,  and  geology,  and  hi&tory — t  is  a 
ea-y  to  find  out  all  these  things  as  to  crai 
their  minds  with  things  you  know  nothin 
about,*  and  where  a  child  knows  what  th 

*  "We  know  of  no  difference  between  matter  til 
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me  of  a  flower  is  when  it  sees  it,  the  name 
a  bird  and  all  those  things,  the  world  he- 
mes interesting  everywhere,   and  they  do 
t  pass  by  the  flowers — they  are  not  deaf  to 
1  the  songs  of  birds,  simply  because  they 
re    walking    along    thinking     about   hell. 
aughter.J    I  tell  you,  this  is  a  pretty  good 
orld  if  we  only  love  somebody  in  it,  if  we 
ly  make  somebody  happy,  if  we  are  only 
anor-bright  in  it,  if  we  have  no  fear.    That 
my  doctrine.    I  like  to  hear  children  at  the 
ble  telling  what  big  things  they  have  seen 
iring  the  day;  I  like  to  hear  their  merry 
)ices  mingling  with  the  clatterof  knives  and 
irks.    I  had  rather  hear  that  than  any  opera 
iat  was  ever  put  on  the  stage.    I  hate  this 
ea  of  authority.    I  hate  dignity.    I  never 
,w  a  dignified  man  that  was  not  after  all  an 
d  idiot.    Dignity  is  a  mask ;  a  dignified  man 
afraid  that  you  will  know  he  does  not 
now  everything.    A  man  of  sense  and  argu- 
ent  is  always  willing  to  admit  what  he  don't 
now — why?  -because  there  is  so  much  that 
b  does  know;  and  that  is    the   first   step 
wards  learning  anything — willingness  to  ad- 
it what  you  don'tknow  and  when  you  don't 
iderstand  a  thing,  ask — no  matter  how  small 
d  silly  it  may  look  to  other  people— ask, 
d  after  that  you  know.    A  man  never  is  in 
state  of  mind  that  he  can  learn  until  he 
ts  that  dignified  nonsense  out  of  him,  and 
,  I  say  let  us  treat  our  children  with  per- 
ct  kindness  and  tenderness. 
Now,  then,  I  believe  in  absolute  intellectu- 
liberty;  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  think, 
d  think  wrong,  provided  he  does  the  best 
b  can  to  think  right—  that  is  all.    I  have  no 
ght  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  shall  not  think; 
r.  Smith  has  no  right  to  say  I  shall  not 
ink;  1  have  no  right  to  go  and  pull  a  clergy - 
an  out  of  his  pulpit  and  say:     "You  shall 
ot  preach  that  doctrine,"  but  I  have  just  as 
uch  right  as  he  has  to  say  my  say.    I  have 
o  right  to  lie  about  a  clergyman,  and  with 
reat  modesty  I  claim — and  with  some  timid- 
that  he  has  no  right  to  slander  me— that 
fall.    »' 
I  claim  that  every  man  and  wife  are  equal, 
xcept  that  she  has  a  right  to  be  protected; 
hat  there  is  nothing  like  the  democracy  of 
he  home  and  the  republicanism  of  the  fire- 
ide,  and  that  a  man  should  study  to  make 
is  wife's  life  one  perpetual  poem  of  joy; 
hat  there  should  be  nothing  but  kindness 
nd  goodness;  and  then  I  say  that  children 
hould  be  governed  by  love,  by  kindness,  by 
enderness,   and  by  the  sympathy  of  love, 
indness  and  tenderness.    That  is  thereligion 
have  got,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me 
hether  it  suits  anybody  else  in  the  world  or 
ot.    I  think  it  is  altogether  more  important 
o  believe  in  my  wife  than  it  is  to  believe  in 
he  Master;  I  think  it  is  altogether  more  im- 
jortant  to  love  my  children  than  the  twelve 
postles— that  is  my   doctrine.    I  may   be 
vrong,  but  that  is  it.    I  think  more  of  the 
iving  than  I  do  of  the  dead.    This  world  is 

tfrit,  because  we    know   nothing  with  certainty 
aout  either.    Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters 
>f  which,  however  important  they  may  be.  we  do 
5gow  mrthing  and  jj,^  know  nothing?"— Htjxlet. 


for  the  living.  The  grave  is  not  a  throne, 
and  a  corpse  is  not  a  king.  The  living  have 
a  right  to  control  this  world.  I  think  a  good 
deal  more  of  to-day  than  I  do  of  yesterday, 
and  I  think  more  of  to-morrow  than  I  do  of 
this  day;  because,  it  is  nearly  gone— that  is 
the  way  I  feel,  and  this  is  my  creed.  The 
time  to  be  happy  is  now;  the  way  to  be  hap- 
py is  to  make  somebody  else  happy;  and  the 
place  to  I  e  happy  is  here.  I  neverwill  con- 
sent to  drink  skim  milk  here  with  the  prom- 
ise of  cream  somewhere  else.    (Laughter.^) 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  some  excuses  to 
offer  for  the  race  to  whic  h  I  belong. 

In  the  first  place,  this  world  is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  raising  good  people;  there  is 
but  one-quarter  of  it  land  to  start  wilh;  it  is 
three  limes  as^well  adapted  to  fish-culture  as 
it  is  to  man,  and  of  that  one-quarter  there  is 
but  a  small  belt  where  they  raise  men  of  ge- 
nius. There  is  one  strip  from  which  all  the 
men  and  women  of  genius  come.  When  you 
go  too  far  north  you  find  no  brain;  when  you 
go  to*  far  south  you  find  no  genius,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
except  where  there  is  winter.  I  say  that  win- 
ter is  the  father  and  mother  of  the  fireside, 
the  family  of  nations;  and  around  that  fire- 
side blossom  the  fruits  of  our  race.  In  a 
country  where  they  don't  need  any  bed- 
clothes except  the  clouds,  revolution  is  the 
normal  condition — not  much  civilization 
there.  When  in  the  winter  I  go  by  a  house 
where  the  curtain  is  a  little  bit  drawn,  and 
I  look  in  there  and  see  children  poking  the 
fire  and  wishing  they  had  as  many  dollars  or 
knives  or  something  else  as  there  are  sparks; 
when  I  see  the  old  man  smoking  and  the 
smoke  curling  above  his  head  like  incense 
from  the  altar  of  domestic  peace,  the  other 
children  reading  or  doing  something,  and  the 
old  lady  with  her  needle  and  shears — I  never 
pass  such  a  scene  that  I  do  not  feel  a  little 
ache  of  joy  in  my  heart.  Awhile  ago  they 
were  talking  about  annexing  San  Domingo. 
They  said  it  was  the  finest  soil  in  the  world, 
and  so  on.  Says  I,  "It  don't  raise  the  right 
kind  of  food;  you  take  five  thousand  of  the 
best  people  in  the  world  and  let  them  settle 
there  and  you  will  see  the  second  generation 
barefooted,  with  the  hair  sticking  out  of  the 
top  of  their  sombreros;  you  will  see  them  rid- 
ing bare-backed,  with  *a  rooster  under  each 
arm,  going  to  a  cock-fight  on  Sunday, 
(Laughter.)    That  is  one  excuse  I  have. 

Another  is,  1  think  we  came  from  the  low- 
er  animals.  I  am  not  dead  sure  of  it.  On 
that  question  I  stand  about  eight  to  seven. 
(Laughter.)  If  there  is  nothing  of  the  snake, 
or  hyena,  or  jackal  in  man,  why  would  he 
cut  his  brother's  throat  for  a  difference  of  be- 
lief? Why  would  he  build  dungeons  and 
burn  the  flesh  of  his  brother  man  with  red- 
hot  irons?  I  think  we  came  from  the  lower 
animals.  When  I  first  heard  that  doctrine  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  felt  sorry  for  our  English 
friends,  who  would  have  to  trace  their  pedi- 
gree back  to  the  Duke  of  Ourang-outang,  or 
the  Earl  of  Chimpanzee.  But  I  have  read  40 
much  about  rudimentary  bones  and  ruai> 
rnentarr  juggles  that  I  began  to  doubt  about 
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it.  Says  I:  "What  do  you  mean  by  rudi- 
mentary muscles?"  They  say:  "A  muscle 
that  has  gone  into  bankruptcy — "  "Was  it  a 
Jul ge  muscle?"  "Yes."  "What  did  our  fore- 
fathers use  it  for?"  Tliey  say:  "To  flap 
their  ears  with."  After  I  found  that  out  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  become 
rudimentary;  I  know  so  many  people  for 
whom  it  would  be  handy  to-day,  so  many 
people  where  that  would  have  been  on  an  ex- 
act level  with  their  intellectual  development. 
(Laughter.)  So  after  awhile  I  began  to  like 
it,  and  says  I  to  myself :  "You  have  got  to 
come  to  it.'*  I  thought  after  all  I  had  rather 
/belong  to  a  race  of  people  that  came  from 
skullless  vertebrae  in  the  dim  Laurentian  peri- 
od, that  wiggled  without  knowing  they  were 
wiggling,  that  began  to  develop  and  came  up 
by  a  gradual  development  until  they  struck 
this  gentleman  in  the  dugout  coming  up 
slowly-  up— up — up— until,  for  instance,  they 
produced  such  a  man  as  Shakespeare — he 
who  harvested  all  the  fields  of  dramatic 
thought,  and  after  whom  all  others  hav®been 
only  gleaners' of  straw,  he  who  found  the  hu- 
man intellect  dwelling  in  a  hut,  touched  it 
with  the  wand  of  his  genius  and  it  became  a 
palace  -  producing  him  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers I  niignt  mention  -  with  the  angels  of  pro- 
gress lean  ing  over  the  far  horizon  beckoning 
this  race  of  'voile  and  thought— I  had  rather 
belong  to  a  r  ,ce  commencing  at  the  skullles-s 
vertebrae  producing  the  gentleman  in  the  dug- 
out and  so  on  up,  than  to  have  descended 
from  a  perfect  pair,  upon  which  the  Lord  has 
lost  money  from  that  day  to  this.  (Laughter.) 
I  had  rather  belong  to  a  race  that  is  going  up 
than  to  one  that  is  going  down.  I  would 
rather  belong  to  one  that  commenced  at  the 
skullless  vertebras  and  started  for  perfection, 
than  to  belong  to  one  that  started  from  per- 
fection and  started  for  the  skullless  vertebrae. 

These  are  the  excuses  I  have  for  my  race, 
and  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I 
think  we  have  done  extremely  well. 

Let  us  have  more  liberty  and  free  thought. 
Free  thought  will  give  us  truth.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  write  a 
creed.  Our  fathers  were  intellectual  slaves; 
our  fathers  were  intellectual  serfs.  There 
never  has  been  a  free  generation  on  the  globe. 
Every  creed  you  have  got  bears  the  mark  of 
whip,  and  chain,  and  fagot.  There  has  been 
fno  creed  written  by  a  free  brain.  Wait  until 
,  we  have  had  two  or  three  generations  of  lib- 
erty and  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  seize 
the  swift  horse  of  progress  by  the  bridle  and 
say— thus  far  and  no  farther;  and  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  be  kind  to  each  other;  let  us  be 
decent  towards  each  other.  We  are  all  trave- 
lers on  the  great  plain  we  call  life  and 
there  is  nobody  quite  sure  what  road  to  take 
—not  just  dead  sure,  you  know.  There  are 
lots  of  guide-boards  on  the  plain  and  yn\j 
find  thousands  of  people  swearing  t,c-day 
that  their  guide-board  is  the  only  board  that 
shows  the  right  direction.  I  go  and  talk  to 
them  and  they  say:  "You  go  that  way,  or 
you  will  be  damned."  I  go  to  another  and 
they  say:  "You  go  this  way,  or  you  will  be 
damned."    I  find  them  all  fijjhtinff  a*nd  quar- 


reling  and  beating  each  other,  and  then  I  say 
"Let  us  cut  down  all  these  guide-boards.' 
"What,"  they  say,  "leave  us  without  an] 
guide-boards?"  I  say:  "Yes.  Let  ever] 
man  take  the  road  he  thinks  is  right ;  find  le 
everybody  else  whish  him  a  happy  journey 
let  us  part  friends."  I  say  to  }ou  tj-uight 
my  friends,  that  I  have  no  malice  upon  ihii 
subject— not  a  particle ;  1  simply  wish  10  ex 
pi  ess  my  thoughts.  The  world  has  growi 
better  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  happier;  tht 
world  has  grown  better  just  in  proportion  as 
it  has  lost  superstition ;  the  world  has  gio^f 
better  just  in  the  proportion  that  the  sacerdo 
tal  class  has  lost  influence — just  exactly;  ih< 
world  has  grown  better  just  in  proportioi 
that  secular  ideas  have  taken  possession  of 
the  world.  The  world  has  grown  bettei 
just  in  proportion  that  it  has  ceased  talkiuj 
about  the  visions  of  the  clouds,  and  lalkef 
about  the  realities  of  the  earth.  The  world 
has  grown  better  just  in  the  proportion  that 
it  was  grown  free,  and  I  want  to  do  v/hat  lit- 
tle I  can  in  my  feeblj  way  to  add  another 
flame  to  the  torch  of  progress.  I  do  not  know, 
of  course,  what  will  come,  but  if  I  luive  saic 
anything  to  night  that  will  make  a  husband 
love  his  wife  better,  1  am  satisfied ;  if  1  have 
said  anything  that  will  make  a  wife  love  her 
husband  belter,  lam  satisfied;  if  I  have  said 
anything  that  will  acd  one  more  ray  of  joy  to 
life,  I  am  satisfied;  If  I  have  said  anything 
that  will  save  the  tender  flesh  of  a  child  Irom 
a  blow,  I  am  satisfied ;  if  I  have  said  any- 
thing that  will  make  us  more  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  others  the  right  we  claim  lor  our- 
selves, I  am  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  what 
inventions  are  in  the  brain  of  the  future;  1  do 
not  know  what  garments  of  glory  may  be 
woven  for  the  world  in  the  loom  of  the  years 
to  be;  we  are  just  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
ocean  of  discovery.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
to  be  discovered;  I  do  not  know  what  science 
will  do  for  us.  I  do  know  that  science 
did  just  take  a  handful  of  sand  and  make  the 
telescope,  and  with  it  read  all  the  starry 
leaves  of  heaven;  I  know  that  science  took 
the  thunderbolts  from  the  hands  of  Jupiter, 
and  now  the  electric  spark,  freighted  with 
thought  and  love,  flashes  under  waves  of  the 
sea;  I  know  that  science  stole  a  tear  from  the 
cheek  of  unpaid  labor,  converted  it  into 
steam,  and  created  a  giant  that  turns  with 
tireless  arms  the  countless  wheels  of  toil;  I 
know  that  science  broke  the  chains  from  hu- 
man  limbs  and  gave  us  instead  the  forces  of 
nature  for  our  slaves;  I  know  that  we  have 
made  the  attraction  of  gravitation  work  for 
us;  we  have  made  the  lightnings  our  messen- 
gers; we  have  taken  advantage  of  fire  and 
flames  and  wind  and  sea;  these  slavi  s  have 
no  backs  to  be  whipped-,  they  have  no  hea^~ 
to  be  lacarat*"?-  tity  nave  no  children  <'o  oe 
aloien,  no  cradles  to  be  violated.  I  know 
that  science  has  given  us  better  houses;  I 
know  it  has  given  us  better  pictures  and  bet- 
ter books;  I  know  it  has  given  us  better  wives 
and  better  husbands,  and  more  beautiful  chil- 
dren. I  know  it  has  enriched  a  thousand-fold 
our  lives;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of 
intelleet^alircerey.    I  know  not,  I  say>  what 
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.coveries  may  lead  the  world  to  glory;  but  I  papers,  and  they  have  gone  away  and  writ 

know  that  from  the  infinite  sea  of  the  fu-  le'n  i-i  their  papers  and  declared  in  their  pul- 

e never  a  greater  or  grander  blessing  will  pis  that  in  this  lecture  I  advocated  unuer- 

ike  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  thenliber-  s  \\  adultery;  they  have  goneaway  and  s.ud  it 

for  man,  woman  and  child.  was    obscene  and  disgusting.    Between  mo 

^adies  and    gentlemen,  I  have  delivered  and  my  clerical  mahgners,  between  me  and 

s  lecture  a  creat   many  times;  clergymen  my  religious    slandrers,  1  leave  you,  iadieb 

ve  attended^'  and  editors  of  religious  news-  and  gentlemen,  to  Judge. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS. 


iADIES  and  Gentlemen:  I  suppose  his  morality  was  founded  first  on  self-de- 
t  man,  from  the  most  grotesque  savage  fense.  When  gathered  together  in  trib<;s, 
to  Ileckle,  has  had  a  philosophy  by  he  held  that  this  infinite  Being  would  hold 
5ch  he  endeavored  to  account  for  all  the  the  tribe  responsible  for  the  actions  of  any 
nomena  of  nature  he  may  have  ob-  individual  who  had  angered  Him.  They 
ed.  From  that  mankind  may  have  got  imagined  this  Being  got  angry.  Just  irn- 
ir  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Now,  agine  the  serenity  of  an  infinite  Being  be- 
ere  there  are  no  rights  there  can  be  no  ing  disturbed  and  a  God  breaking  into  a 
ies.  Let  us  always  rememberthat  only  passion  because  some  poor  wretch  had  neg- 
man  becomes  free  can  he  by  any  possi-  lected  to  bring  two  turtle-doves  to  a  priest! 
ty  become  good  or  great.  As  I  said,  Then  they  sought  out  this  poor  offend- 
ry  savage  has  had  his  philosophy,  and  ing  individual,  to  punish  him  and  appease 
it  accounted  for  every  thing  he  ob-  the  wrath  of  this  Being.  And  here  com 
ved.  He  had  an  idea  of  rain  and  rain-  menced  religious  persecution. 
v,  and  he  had  an  idea  of  a  controlling  Now,  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  God,  but 
»rer.  One  said  there  is  a  Being  who  what  I  do  say  is  that  I  do  not  know.  The 
sides  over  our  world,  and  who  will  de-  only  difference  between  me  and  the  theo- 
y  us  unless  we  do  right.  Others  had  logian  is  that  I  am  honest.  There  may  or 
ly  of  these  beings,  but  they  were  inva-  there  may  not  be  an  infinite  Being,  but  I 
ily  like  themselves.  The  most  fruitful  do  not  know  it,  and  until  I  do  I  cannot 
gination  cannot  make  more  than  a  man,  conceive  of  any  obedience  I  owe  to  any 
ugh  it  may  make  infinite  powers  and  unknown  being. 

ibutes  out  of  the  powers  and  attributes  As  soon  as  men  began  to  imagine  they 
m&n.  You  can't  build  a  God  unless  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  act  of 
i  stavt  with  a  human  being.  The  savage  any  other  person,  came  the  necessity  for 
J,  wiaen  there  was  a  storm,  "Somebody  some  one  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  from 
angry."  When  lightning  leaped  from  offending  the  Being.  Some  called  him 
lurid  cloud,  he  thought,  "What  have  I  medicine-man,  some  called  him  priest?, 
n  cooing?"  and  when  he  couldn't  think  now,  we  call  him  theologian.  These  men 
any  wrong  he  had  been  doing,  he  tried  set  out  to  teach  men  how  to  keep  from  of- 
thin  k  of  some  wrong  his  neighbors  had  fending  this  Being,  and  they  laid  down 
n  doing.  certain  laws  to   regulate  the  conduct  of 

may  as  well  state  here  tnat  I  believe  men;  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  be- 
a  has  come  up  from  the  lowest  orders  lieve  in  this  Power.  To  disbelieve  in  Him 
creation,  and  may  have  not  come  up  was  the  worst  offense  of  all.  To  have 
v  far;  still,  I  believe  we  are  doing  very  some  human  being,  dresst  d  in  the  .skin  of  a 
il>  considering.  wild 'beast,  deny  the  existence  of  this  Tn€- 

but,  speaking  of  man's  early  philosophy,  nite  Being,  was  more  than  the  Infinite  Be- 


can 
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ing  could  stand.  The  first  thing,  there-  As  religion  developed  itself,  keeil 
fore,  was  to  believe  in  this  power,  the  pace  with  tke»belief  in  theology,  canieP 
ne*t  to  support  this  gentleman  standing  belief  in  demonology.  They  gave  onfl 
between  you  and  the  supreme  wrath,  ing  the  credit  of  doing  all  the  good  thins 
These  gentlemen  were  the  lobbyists  with  and  must  give  some  one  credit  for  1 
the  Power,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  bad  things,  and  so  they  created  a  dev 
getting  the  veto  used  in  favor  of  their  At  one  time  it  was  as  disreputable  to  da 
clients.  the  existence  of  a  devil  as  to  deny  the  © 

For  ages,  as  mankind  slowly  came  istence  of  a  God;  to  deny  the  existence 
through  the  savage  state,  the  world  was  a  hell,  with  its  fire  and  brimstone,  an 
filled  with  infinite  fear.  They  accounted  deny  the  existence  of  a  heaven  withj 
for  everything  bad  that  happened   as  the  harp  and  love. 

wrath  of  this  Supreme  Being.  But  they  "  with  the  development  of  religion 
went  from  savagery  to  barbarism-a  step  the  idea  ^  nQ  man  shouJd  be  allowe  1 
in  improvement-and  then  began  to  build  bring  the  wrath  of  God  on  a  m^ 
temples  to,  and  make  images  of,  this  by  Ms  transgressions,  and  this  idea  pe 
Being.  Then  man  began  to  believe  he  meates  the  Christiail  world  to.day#  J 
could  influence  this  Being  by  prayer,  by  whafc  does  thig  prQve?  gimplj  that| 
getting  on   his  knees  to  the  image   he  had  religIon  ig  founded  on  fear>  and  wlien  y0 

ma  e*  are  afraid  you  can  not  think.     Fear  droj 

Nothing,   I   suppose   astonishes  amis-  on  its  knees  and  believes.     Itisonlycou 

sionary  more  than  to  see  a  savage  in  Cen-  age  thafc  can  think 
tral  Africa  on   his   knees   before  a   stone 
praying  for  luck  in  hunting  or  in  fighting. 

And  yet  it  strikes  me- we  have  our  army  do  something,  outside  of  any  effect  his  m 

Chaplains  before  a  battle  praying  for  the  chanical  works  might  haVe,  to  change  tl 

success  of  our  side.     They  don't  pray  for  order  of  nature5  that    he    n,iSht   comm 

assistance  if  our  cause   is  just,    but   they  some  offense  to  brillS  on  an   earthquak 

pray,  "Lord  help  us!"  I  can't  see  the  dif-  bufc   he  can,t    do   ifc-     You    cau'fc  be  ba 

ference  between  the  two.  enough  to  cause  an  earthquake;  neither  ca 

But  there  is  this  said  in  favor  of  prayer  ?0XX  be  Sood  enouSn  to   stoP  one'     0ut 
that,  whether  successful  or  not,  it  is  a  sort  thafc  wretcbed  doctrine  and    infamous  mi 
ot  intellectual  exercise.     Like   a  man  try-  take  tbat  man's  ^  belief  could   have  any  e 
ing  to  lift   himself,  he   may  not  succeed,  fect  uPon   nature  Srew  a11   these   iu(^uis 
,Out  he  gets  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  tions>  racks  and  collars  of  torturt>>  and  a 

But  as  man  proceeds,  he  begins  to  help  tbe  blood  tbat  was  ever  shed  b^  reliSi(| 
himself  and  to  take  advantage  of  mechan-  Persecutlon 

ical  powers  to  assist  him,  and  he  brgins  to  In  Europe  the  country  was  divided  b 
see  he  can  help  himself  a  little,  and  exact-  tween  Kings  and  priests.  The  King  he] 
\y  in  the  proportion  he  helps  himself  he  tbat  lie  got  his  power  from  the  Uuknpyij 
•jemes  to  rely  less  on  the  power  of  priest  s0  did  tbe  priests.  They  could  not  a 
or  prayer  to  help  him.  Just  to  the  ex-  tbat  tbev  got  ifc  from  the  people;  the  pe( 
tent  we  are  helpless,  to  that  extent  do  we  Ple  "would  deny  it;  the  Unknown  coul 
rely  upon  the  unknown-  not  deny  it.     And  thus  the  altar  an 


It  was  the  idea  that  man's  actions  coil 
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ne  stand  side  by  side.     And   Republi-  tiary  for  lecturing.    AVI   such   laws  were 

m  was  a  thin"  unknown.  enacted  by   barbarians,   and   our  country 

;  has  been  said  that  the  Pilgrim  Fath-  will  not  be  free  until  they  are  wiped  from 
:ame    to  this  country  to   establish  re-  the  statute-books  of  every  State, 
us  liberty.     They    did  no  such   thing.        Does  an  Infinite  Being  need  to  be  pro- 
j  were  not  in  favor  of  it.     They  came  tected  by   a    State   Legislature?     If    the 

the  Testament  in   their   hands,  and   Bible  is  inspired,  does  the  author  of  it  need 
.  it  they  could  have   no  idea   of  relig-   the  support  of  the  law  to   command  re- 
liberty.     When  they  had  established  spect?     We  don't  need  any  law  to  make 
teen  colonies  here,  and  had  struggled   mankind  respect  Shakepere.     We  come  to 
md  obtained  their  independence,  they   the  altar  of  that   great  man   and   cover  it 

lished  Federal    Government,  but  did   with    our    gratitude    without    a    statute, 
seek   after   religious    liberty?    No!    Think  of  a  law  to  govern  tastes!  Think  of 
sn  they  formed  a  Federal  Government  a  law   to  govern  mind,   or  any  question 

church  and  each  colony  was  jealous  whatever!  Think  of  the  way  in  which  they 
le  other.  They  said  to  the  General  have  supported  the  Bible!  They've  ter- 
ernment,  "You  can't  have  any  religion   roiized  the  old  with  laws,  and  captured 

e  Constitution,"  but  each  State  could  the  dear,  little  innocent  children  and  pois- 
e  its  own   religion,   and   they  made  onecl  their  minds  with  their  false  stories 

until,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
ere  the  speaker  read  copious   extracts  manhood,  they  have  been   afraid   to  think 

the  Statute  of  the  different  States  in   for  themselves.     Let  us  see  what  the  laws 
rence  to  the  qualifications   for  the  ex-   are  now  by  which  they  guard  their  Bibie 
e  of  citizenship, — the  religious   belief  and  their  God. 
ssary;  and,  on  concluding,  asked, "Had        [Here  the  speaker  read  extracts  from 

(the  members  who  drew  up  these  statutes  of  several  States  in  reference  to 
e  Constitutions)  any  idea  of  religious  blasphemy  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
rty?"  commenting    on    each  as    he    ran    them 

ontinuing,  he  said,  "Now,  my  friends,   through.] 

e's  a   party   started   in    this   country        Pursuing  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he 
the   object    of  giving    every    man,   said:     Every  American  should  see    to   it 
lan  and  child  the  rights  they  are  en-  that  all  these  laws  are  done  away  with  once 
d  to.     Now  everyone   of  us   has   the  and  forever. 
e  rights.      I  have  the  right  to  labor       There  has  been  a  reaction  of  late  years. 

to  have  the  products  of  my  labor.  I  This  country  has  begun  to  be  prosperous, 
ethe  right  to  think,  and   furthermore,  We  don't  think  much  of  religion;  'tis  only 

press  my  thoughts,  because  expression  when  hard  times  come  we  turn  our  atten-\ 
he  reward  of  my  intellectual  labor,  tion  toward  it.  There  are  people  in  this 
1  yet  in  the  United  States  there  are  country  who  say  we  are  getting  too  irre- 
es  where  men  of  my  ideas  >  would  not  ligious,  too  scientific.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
flowed  to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  we  are  happier  to-day  than  at  any 
hat  right?  There  are  States  in  this  period  in  our  history?  You  live  in  <* 
ntry  where,  if  the  law  had  been  enforc-  great  countrv,  though  perhaps  you  do  not 
Iwould  have  been  sent  to  the  Peniten-  know  it.     But  live  in  any  other  country 
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for  a  while,  and  you'll  find  it  out.     See,   tion,  there's  another  little  party  bus  bi 
then,  what  we've  got  by  looking   a  little   started  and  these  are  its  doctrines: 
to  the  affairs  of  the  world!  want  an  absolute  divorce  between  Chil 

The  Bible  can't  stand  to-day  without  and  State.  We  demand  that  Chi 
the  support,  of  the  civil  power.  No  relig-  property  should  not  be  exempt  from  ta 
ion  ever  flourished  except  by  the  support  tion.  If  you  are  going  to  exempt  a 
of  the  sword,  and  no  religion  like  this  thing,  exempt  the  homesteads  of  the  p] 
could  have  been  established  except  by  Don't  exempt  a  rich  corporation, 
brute  force.  make  men  pay  taxes  to  support  a  religi 

At  one  time  we  thought  a  great  deal  of  iu  which  they  do  not  believe.  But  th 
clergymen,  but  now  we  have  got  to  think-  say  churches  do  good.  I  don't  kn< 
ing  they  ain't  of  as  much  importance  as  a  whether  they  do  or  not.  Do  you  see  su 
man  that  has  invented  something.  The  a  wonderful  difference  between  a  menu 
Church  seeing  this  has  made  up  its  mind  of  a  Church  and  the  man  who  doeffl^ 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  something,  and  believe  in  it?  Do  Church  members  p 
so  got  up  a  plan  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  debts  any  better  than  any  othei 
law.  Here's  what  they  wish  to  do:  [Here  Do  they  treat  their  families  any  bett< 
the  speaker  read  some  extracts  from  the  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  coming  it 
Constitution  of  the  National  Reform  As-  a  town  broke  and  inquire  where  the  D 
sociation]     Continuing,  he  said:  con  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  lived  ?    I 

Our  fathers  in  1776,  building  better  not  the  Church  opposed  every  science  frc 
than  they  knew,  retired  the  gods  from  pol-  the  first  ray  of  light  until  now?  Did 
itics.  I  do  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  is  the  tney  damn  into  eternal  flames  the  man  w 
ruler  of  nations.  If  he  is  the  ruler  of  one  discovered  the  world  was  round?  Did 
he  is  the  ruler  of  all.  Why  does  he  not  they  damn  into  eternal  flames  the  m 
then  rule  one  as  well  as  another?  If  you  who  discovered  the  movement  of  the  eai 
give  him  credit  for  the  good  things  of  one  in  its  orbit?  Didn't  they  persecute  t 
you  must  denounce  him  for  the  tyranny  astronomers?  Didn't  they  even  try  to| 
and  despotism  of  others.  The  revealed  down  life  insurance  by  saying  it  was  s 
word  of  God  is  not  the  standing  of  civil  ful  to  bet  on  the  time  God  has  given  y 
justice  in  this  country!  The  Bible  is  not  to  live?  Science  built  the  Academy, I 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  or  of  de-  perstition  the  Inquisition.  Science  « 
cency  in  this  country.  structed   the  telescope,   religion  the  ra( 

You  can't  put  God  in  the  Constitution,  science  made  lis  happy  here,  and  says 
because  if  you  do,  there  would  be  no  room  there's  another  life  we'll  all  stand  an  eel 
for  the  folks.  Whatever  you  put  in  the  chance  there;  religion  made  us  misersfl 
'Constitution  you  must  enforce  by  the  here,  and  says  a  large  majority  wila 
sword,  and  you  can't  go  to  war  with  any  eternally  miserable  there.  Should  m 
man  tcr  not  believing  in  your  God.  God  therefore,  exempt  it  from  taxation  for  a: 
has  no  business  there,  and  any  man  that  is  good  it  has  done? 
in  favor  of  putting  him  there  is  an  enemy  The  next  thing  we  ask  is  a  perfect  < 
to  the  interests  of  American  institutions,     vorce  between   Church   and    school.     v 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  say  that  every  school  should  be  secular,  I 
name   of  God  being  put  in  the  Constitu-  cause  it's  just  to  every  body.     If  I  was 
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elite  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  taxed  to  not  propose  to  give  up  the  little,  world  I 

my  children  taught  that  his  ancestors  live  in  for  the  unknown. 

murdered  a  Supreme  Being.     Let  us        I  would  wish  that  the  friends  who  bid 

h,  not  the  doctrines  of  the  past,  but  us  "good  night"  in  this  world  might  meet 

discoveries  of  the  present;  not  the  five   us  with   "good  morning"  there.     Just  as 

its  of  Calvinism,  but  geology  and  geo-  long  as  we  love  one  another  we'll  hope  for 

)hy.     Education  is  the  lever  to  raise  another  world;  just  as  long  as  love  kisses 

ikind,  and  superstition  is  the  enemy  of  the  lips  of  death  will  we  believe  and  hope 

lligence.  for  a  future  reunion.     I  would  not  take 

Ve  demand,  next,  that  woman  shall  be   one  hope  away   from  the  human   heart  or 

upon   an  equality  with   man.     Why   one  joy  from  the   human  soul,   but  I  hold 

Why    shouldn't    men    be    decent  in  contempt    the    gentlemen    who    keep 

igh  in  the  management  of  the  politics  heaven  on  sale;  T.  look  with   contempt  on. 

e  country  for  women  to  mingle  with  him  who  keeps  it  on  draught;   I  look  with 

i?      It   is  an   outrage  that    any    one   pitying  contempt   on  him  who  endeavors 

lid  live  in  this   country   for   sixty   or  to  prohibit  houest  thought  by  promising 

nty  years  and  be  forced   to    obey  the   a  reward  in  another   world.     If  there    is 

3  without  having   any  voice  in  making  another  world  we'll  find   when    we    come 

Let  us  give  woman  the  opportun-  there  that  no  one  has  done  enough  good  to 

to  care  for  herself,   since  men  are  not   be  eternally  rewarded,    no  one  has  done 

at  enough   to    seek   to  care    for   her.   enough  harm  to  meet  with  unending,  eter- 

time    will  come   when    we'll  treat  a  nal  pain  and  agony.     We'll  find  that  there 

■nan  that  works  and  takes  care  of  two   is  no  Being  that  ever  hindered  a  man  from 

hree  children  as  well  as  a  woman  dress-  exercising  his  reason.     Now,  while  we  are 

in  diamonds   who  does   nothing.     The  bere>  no  matter  what   happens  to  us  here- 

e  will  come  when  we'll  not  tell  our  do-  after>  letus  cultivate  strength  of  heart  and 

tic  we  expect  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  brain  to  stand  lhe  inevitable.     No   creed 

I  yet  $>ot  be  willing  to  have  her  speak  can  helP  you   there-     When   tIie  heart  is 

as  in  the  drawing-room.  touched  with  agony  nothing  but  time  can 

•  heal  it. 

[snoratice  is  a   poor  pedestal   to  set  vir*        T         ,   tt  x     j       i'Aj.i    .     • 

1        l  ■  I  want,  it  I  can,  to  do  a  little  to  increase 

upon  and   mock-modesty   should  not  ^       •  i  .  ■'  -  -, 

1  ,        .  J  the  rights  ot  men,  to  put  every  human  be- 

?e   the  right   to  prevent   people   from   .  ,.,       . 

,  ,  ins   on    an   equality,   to  sweep  away  the 

owing  themselves.     Every   child,  has  a     ,      ,        <.  .•;■  \ 

,  ,  „  .  J  '  clouds    ot    superstition,  to   make    people 

■bt  to  be  well-born,  and  ignorance  has   ,,  .  ,  c     ,    ,  ,  .     ,      ., 

'  °  think   more    ot  what  happens  to-day  than 

right  io  people  the  world  with  scrofula      ,    .  ,     ,        •  •.  ,  ,  Q  nnA 

1   .  i  what  somebody  said  happened  3,000  yeara 

I  consumption.     When  we  come  to  the  T,.     •       n   T  .       m       ,       .    . 

■    ,     .        \       _.  ago.     lhis  is   all  I   want:     To    do  what  ■ 

lclusion  tl;at  God   is  not  taking   care  of  v.  i      T  i   i.  i  ,,      * 

°  little   1   can  to    clutch  one-seventh  of  our 

and  that  \re  have  to  take  care  of  our-    ,•         r  i...       ,       •  ., 

.  time   trom    superstition,  to  give  our  Sun- 

ves,  then  vpe  11  begin  to  have  something    i        .  .       j  ,  •  T  <> 

f  °  days  to  rest  and  recreation.     I  want  a  day 

the  world  worth  living  for.  r  ,  ,    , ,  ,      , 

°  oi    enjoyment,  a  day  to  read  old  books,  to 

I  would  wi  ih  there  was  seated  upon  the  meet  old  friends,  and  get  acquainted  with 
rone  of  the  universe  one  who  would  see  one's  wife  and  ctrl-dren.  I  want  a  day  to 
it  -hat  just  ee  did  always  prevail.     I  do  gatner   strength  to  meet  the  toils  of  the 
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next.  I  want  to  get  that  day  away  from  can  to  secularize  this  Government — ts 
the  Church,  away  from  superstition  and  it  from  the  control  of  savagery  and  give 
the  contemplation  of  hell,  to  be  the  best  to  science,  take  it  from  the  Governmi 
and  sweetest  and  brightest  of  all  the  days  of  the  past  and  give  it  to  the  enlightei 
in  the  week.  The  best  way  to  make  a  present,  and  in  this  Government  Jet  usS 
day  sacred  is  to  fill  it  up  with  useful  labor,  hold  every  man  and  woman  in  their  righ 
That  day  is  best  on  which'  most  good  is  that  every  one,  after  he  or  she  comes 
done  for  the  human  race.  I  hope  to  see  the  age  of  discretion,  may  have  a  voice 
the  time  when  we'll  have  a  day  for  the  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Do  this, 
'  opera,  the  play — good  plays — for  they  do  we'll  grow  in  grandeur  and  splendor  e$ 
good.  You  never  saw  the  villain  foiled  in  day,  and  the  time  will  come  when  eve 
a  play  where  the  audience  did  not  ap-  man  and  every  woman  shall  have  t 
plaud.  You  never  saw  them  applaud  same  rights  as  every  other  man  and  eve 
when  the  rascal  was  successful  in  his  vil-  other  woman  has.  I  believe  we  are  gro 
lainy.  If  you  could  go  to  a  theater  and  ing  better.  I  don't  believe  the  wail 
see  put  upon  the  stage  the  scenes  of  the  want  shall  be  heard  forever:  that  the  pr 
Old  Testament,  with  its  butcheries  and  on  and  the  gallows  will  always  curse  tl 
rapes  and  deeds  of  violence,  you  would  ground.  The  time  will  come  when  libg 
detest  it  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I'd  and  law  and  love,  like  the  rings  of  Satil 
like  to  have  every  horror  of  the  Old  Tes-  will  surround  the  world;  when  the  wor 
tament  set  on  this  stage,  to  have  somebody  will  cease  making  these  mistakes;  wh( 
represent  the  Beiug  as  He  is  represented  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  h 
there,  giving  His  brutal  orders,  and  let  worth  and  intelligence.  I  want  to  dc^T 
the  orthodox  see  their  God  as  He  really  is.  I  cal  to  hasten  that  day. 
I  want  to  have  us  all  do  what  little  we 
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y  Friends  :  I  tell  you  to-night,  as  I 
i  probably  told  many  of  you  dozens  of 
is,  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  eternal 
ishment  in  the  hereafter  is  an  infamous 
1  have  no  respect  for  the  man  who 
ches  it,  or  pretends  to  you  he  believes 
K  either  have  I  any  respect  for  the  man 
•will  pollute  the  imagination  of  innocent 
Ihood  with  that'  infamous  lie!  And  I 
no  respect  for  the  man  who  will  delibe- 
ty  add  to  the  sorrows  of  this  world  with 
terrible  dogma :  no  respect  for  the  man  who 
savors  to  put  that  infinite  cloud  and  shad- 
ver  the  heart  of  humanity.  I  will  be  frank 
you  and  say,  I  hate  the  doctrine;  I  de- 
tit;  I  defy  it;  I  loathe  it— and  what  man 
nse  does  not?  [Applause.]  The  idea  of 
:11  was  born  of  revenge  and  brutality  on 
me  side  and  arrant  cowardice  on  the  other, 
y  judgment  the  American  people  are  too 
e,  too  generous,  too  magnanimous,  too 
ane  to  believe  in  that  outrageous  doctrine 
ernal  damnation.  [Applause.] 
>r  a  great  many  years  the  learned  intel- 
of  Christendom  have  been  examining  in- 
le  religions  of  other  countries  and  other 
in  the  world — the  religions  of  the  myriads 
have  passed  away.  They  examined  into 
■eligions  of  Egypt,  the  religion  of  Greece, 
of  Rome  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
le  presence  of  the  ruins  of  those  religions, 
earned  man  of  Christendom  insisted  that 
s  religions  were  baseless,  false  and  fraud- 
t.  But  they  have  all  passed  away. 
>w,  while  this  examination  was  being 
,  the  JChristianity  of  our  day  applauded, 
when  the  learned  men  got  through  with 
religions  <  f  other  countries,  they  turned 
•  attention  to  our  religion,  and  by  the  same 
lods,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  and 
same  arrangements  that  they  used  with 
old  religions  they  were  overturning  the 
ion  of  our  day.  How  is  that?  Because 
religion  in  this  world  is  the  work  of 
Every  book  t  hat  was  ever  written  was 
ten  by  man.  Man  existed  before  books, 
herwise,  we  might  reasonably  admit  that 
i  was  such  a  thing  as  a  sacred  Bible, 
lause.] 

wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
Man  never  had  an  original  idea,  and 
ever  will  have  one,  except  it  be  supplied 
'ira  by  his  surroundings.  Nature  e;ave 
every  idea  that  he  ever  had  in  the  world; 
nature  will  continue  to  give  man  his  ideas 
ng  as  he  exists.  No  man  can  conceive  of 
hing,  the  hint  of  which  he  had  not  re- 
»d  from  the  surroundings.  And  there  is 
liag  on  this  earth,  coming  from  any  other 
re  whatever. 
5  I  have  before  said,  man  has  produced 


every  religion  in  the  world.  Why  2s  this? 
Because  each  generation  sends  forth  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  people  at  the 
time  it  was  made.  Barbarians  have  pre* 
duced  barbarian  religions,  and  always  will 
produce  them.  They  have  produced  and  al- 
ways will  produce,  ideas  and  belief  in  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  and  all  the  religions 
of  the  past  were  produced  by  barbarians.  Wa 
are  making  religions  every  day;  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  constantly  changing  them,  adapt- 
ing them  to  our  purposes,  and  the  religion 
of  to-day  is  not  the  religion  of  a  few  months 
or  a  year  ago.  "Well,  what  changes  these 
religions?  Science  does  it;  education  does 
it;  the  growing  heart  of  man  does  it.  Some 
men  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  produce 
religions ;  science  is  constantly  changing 
them.  If  we  are  cursed  with  such  bar- 
barian religions  to-day — for  our  religions  are 
really  barbarous — what  will  they  be  an 
hui.dred  or  a  thousand  years  hence?  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  friends,  we  are  making  inroads  upon 
orthodoxy  that  orthodox  Christians  are  pain- 
fully aware  of,  and  what  think  you  will  be  left 
of  their  fearful  doctrines  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  from  to-night?  What  will  become  of 
their  endless  Hell — their  doctrine  of  the  future 
anguish  of  the  soul ;  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
burning  and  never-ending  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Man  will  discard  the  idea  of  such  a  tuture — be- 
cause there  is  now  a  growing  belief  in  the 
justice  of  a  Supreme  Being.     [Applause.] 

Do  you  not  know  that  every  religion  in  the 
world  has  declared  every  other  religion  a 
fraud?  Yes,  we  all  know  it.  That  is  the 
time  all  religions  tell  the  truth — each  of  the 
other.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  do  you  want  to  know  why  this  isf 
Suppose  Mr.  Johnson  should  tell  Mr.  Jones 
that  he  saw  a  corpse  rise  from  the  grave 
and  that  when  he  first  saw  it,  it  was  covered 
with  loathsome  worms,  and  that  while  he 
was  lookiug  at  it,  it  was  suddenly  re-clothed 
in  healthy,  beautiful  flesh.  Ana  then,  sup- 
pose Jones  should  say  to  Johnson,  "Well, 
now,  I  saw  that  same  thing  myself.  I  was 
in  a  graveyard  once,  and  I  saw  a  dead  man 
rise  and  walk  away  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened  him!"  Johnson  opens  wide  his 
eyes  and  says  to  Jones,  "Jones,  you  are  a 
confounded  liar?"  And  Jones  says  to  John- 
son, "You  are  an  unmitigated  liar!"  "No, 
I'm  not;  you  lie  yourself!"  "No!  Isnjyou 
lie!"  Each  knew  the  other  lied,  because 
each  man  knew  he  lied  himself.  Thus  when 
a  man  says,  "I  was  upon  Mount  Sinai  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health,  and  there  I  met  God, 
who  said  to  me,  'Si  and  aside,  you,  and  let 
me  drown  these  people ;' "  and  the  other  man 
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says  to  him :  "  I  was  upon  a  mountain,  and 
there  I  met  the  Supreme  Brahma."  And 
Moses  steps  in  and  says, ' '  That  is  not  true ! ' ' 
and  contends  tnat  tne  otnar  man  never  did 
6ee  Brahma,  and  the  other  man  swears  that 
Moses  never  saw  God;  ard  each  man  first  ut- 
ters a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  immediately 
after  speaks  truth. 

Therefore,  each  religion  has  charged  every 
other  religion  with  having  been  an  unmiti- 
gated fraud.  Still,  if  any  man  had  ever  seen 
a  miracle  himself,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
believe  that  another  man  had  seen  the  same 
or  a  similar  thing.  Whenever  a  man  claims 
to  have  been  cognizant  of,  or  to  have  seen  & 
miracle,  he  either  utters  a  falsehood,  or  he  is 
an  idiot.  Truth  relies  upon  the  unerring 
course  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  upon  reason. 
[Applause.] 

Observe,  we  have  a  religion—  'iat  is,  many 
people  have.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  having 
a  religion  myself— possibly  you  do  not.  1 
believe  in  living  for  this  beautiful  world— in 
living  for  the  present,  to-day;  living  for  this 
very  hour,  and  while  I  do  live  to  make  every- 
body happy  that  I  can.  I  cannot  afford  to 
squander  my  short  life — and  what  little  talent 
I  am  blessed  with— in  studying  up  and  pro- 
jecting schemes  to  avoid  that  seething  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  Let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself,  and  when  I  am  required  to  pass 
over  "on  the  other  side,"  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  my  chances  with  you  howling 
ChrNtians. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  religion  which 
men  have  preached  for  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred yea-  s,  and  men  have  grown  wicked  just 
in  proportion  as  their  belief  in  that  religion 
has  grown  strong;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  it,  men  have 
become  just,  humane  siid  charitable.  And  if 
thi  y  believed  in  it  to-mght  as  they  believed  it 
for  instance  at  the  time  of  the  immaculate 
Puritan  fathers,  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
talk  here  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  from 
the  coldness  and  infidelity  of  the  churches 
that  I  get  my  right  to  preach:  and  I  thank 
them  for  it,  and  I  say  it  to  their  credit. 
[Laughter.] 

As  1  have  6aid,  we  have  a  religion.  What 
is  it?  In  the  first  place,  they  say  this  vast 
universe  was  created  by  a  God.  I  don't  know, 
and  you  don't  know,  whether  it  was  or  not. 
A  No,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  they  say  there  wouM  never  have  been 
any  Devil,  in  this  world,  and  if  there  had  been 
no  Devil,  there  would  have  been  no  sin,  and  if 
no  sin,  no  death.  As  for  myself  I  am  glad 
there  is  death  in  the  world,  for  that  gives  me 
a  chance.  [Laughter.]  Somebody  has  to  die 
to  give  me  room,  and  when  my  turn  comes  I 
am  willing  to  let  seme  one  else  take  my  place. 
But  if  there  is  a  Bein^  who  gave  me  this  iife, 
I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — 
because  this  life  has  been  a  joy  and  a  pleasure 
to  me.  17  irther,  because  of  this  first  sin  of 
Adam,  they  say,  all  men  are  consigned  to 
eternal  perdition!    But,  in  order  to  save  man 


from  that  frightful  Hell  of  the  hereafi 
Christ  came  to  this  world  and  took  upon  bi 
self  flesh,  and  in  order  that  we  might  kn< 
the  road  to  eteinaJ  salvation,  He  gave  us 
book  called  the  Bible;and  wherever  that  Bit 
has  been  read,  people  have  immediately  coi 
menced  throttling  each  other;  and  wherei 
that  Btble  has  been  circulated  they  have 
vented  inquisitions  and  instruments  of  t< 
ture  and  commenced  hating  each  other  wi 
all  their  hearts.  Then  we  are  told  that  tl 
Bible  is  the  foundation  of  civilization,  but 
say  it  is  the  foundation  of  Hell  and  damnatio 
and  we  never  shall  get  rid  of  that  dogma  v 
til  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  book  is  : 
spired.  Now,  what  does  the  Bible  teach? 
am  not  going  to  ask  this  preacher  or  tl 
preacher  what  the  Bible  teaches ;  but  the  qu 
tion  is,  "Ought  a  man  to  be  sent  to  an  eten 
Hell  for  not  believing  this  Bible  to  be  t 
wcrk  of  a  merciful  God?"  A  very  few  peo] 
read  %  now ;  perhaps  they  should  read  it,  a 
perhaps  not;  if  I  wanted  to  believe  it,  I  shot 
never  read  a  word  of  it — never  look  upon 
pages.  I  would  let  it  lie  on  its  shelf  until 
rotted!  Still,  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  it 
order  to  see  what  is  read  in  sehools/that  c 
children  might  become  charitable  aiid  gcx 
to  be  read  to  our  children  that  they  may 
ideas  of  mercy,  charity,  humanity  and  justf 
Oh,  yes !    Now  read : 

"I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  bio 
and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh."  De 
xxxii.  42. 

Very  good  for  a  merciful  God !  [Laughte 

"That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  bio 
of  thine  enemies,  and  the  tonpue  of  the  d( 
in  the  same."    Psalms  lxviii.  24. 

Merciful  Being!  I  will  quote  several  m< 
choice  bits  from  this  inspired  book,  althou 
I  have  several  times  made  use  of  them. 

But  the  Lord  t  hy  God  shall  deliver  them  l 
to  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a  migl 
destruction,  until  they  be  destroyed. 

And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  th 
hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their  name  fr 
under  heaven;  there  shall  no  man  be  able 
stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroi 
them.    Deut.  vii.  23,  24. 

And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Lord  bl 
him ;  he  houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  th 
chariots  with  fire. 

And  Joshua  at  that  time  tuned  back, 
took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king  thereof  w: 
the  sword;  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  he 
of  all  those  kingdoms. 

And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all  i 
kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  take,  and  sm 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  he 
terly  destroyed  them,  as  Moses  the  servaut 
the  Lord  commanded. 

And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  the 
in  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly  destij 
ing  them ;  there  was  not  any  left  to  breati 
and  he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire. 

[Do  not  forget  that  these  things  were  d< 
by  the  command  of  God !] 

But  os  for  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  tb 
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jjth,  Israel  burnt  none  of  them  save  Hazor 
that  did  Joshua  burn, 
d  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the 
,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey 
themselves;  but  every  man  they  smote 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had 
oyed  them,  neither  left  they  any  to 
he.  (As  the  moral  and  just  God  had  corn- 
ed tBem!) 

the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant, 
d  Moses  command  Joshua,  and  so  did 
la;  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the 
had  commanded  Joshua. 
Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills,  and 
le  south  country,  and  all  the  land  of 
n,  and  the  valley,  and  the  plain  and 
tain  of  Israel,   and  the  valley  of  the 

n  from  the  mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up 
sir,  even  unto  Baal  gad  in  the  valley  of 
uon  under  Mount  Hermon ;  and  all  their 
he   took,  and   smote   them,  and  slew 

hua  made  war  a  long  time  on  all  those 

re  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with 
tiildren  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites,  the 
itants  of  Gibeon ;  all  the  others  they 
in  battle. 

Joshua  took  the  whole  land  according  to 
at  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses;  and  Joshua 
t  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel  accord- 

their  divisions  by  their  tribes.  And  the 
•ested  from  war.  Josh.  xi.  7 — 23. 
en  thou  com*>st  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
st  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. 
1  it  shall  be,  if  it  makes  thee  answer  of 
,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be 
,11  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall 
butaries  unto  Lhee,  and  they  shall  serve 

if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but 
nake  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
;e  it. 

I  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered 
i  thine  hands,thou  shalt  smite  every  male 
f  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
;  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  arid 
ttle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all 
soil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy- 
md  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil  of  thine 
es,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 

is  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which 
ryfar  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the 
of  those  nations. 

of  the  cities  of  those  people,  which  the 
thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inherit- 

thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
leth. 

thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them, 
ither  the  old  man  nor  the  woman,  nor 
eautiful  ma;den,  nor  the  sweet  dimpled 
smiling  upon  the  lap  of  its  mother.) 
1  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saiththe  Lord 
f  Israel  (a  merciful  God,  indeed),  Put 
man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and 
rom  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp, 


and  slay  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man 
his  neighbor.    Ex.  xxxii.  29. 

(Now  lecollect  these  instructions  were  given 
to  an  array  of  invasion,  and  the  people  who 
were  slayed  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  fight- 
ing for  their  homes  and  their  firesides.  Oh,  * 
most  merciful  God!  The  Old  Testament  is 
full  of  curses,  vengeance,  jealousy  and  hatred, 
and  of  barbarity  and  brutality.  Now,  do  you 
for  one  moment  believe  that  these  words  were 
written  by  the  most  merciful  God?  Don't 
pluck  from  the  heart  the  sweet  flower  of  piety 
and  crush  it  by  superstition.  Do  not  believe 
that  God  ever  ordered  the  murder  of  inno- 
cent woman  and  helpless  babes.  Do  not  let 
this  superstition  turn  your  heart  into  stone. 
When  anything  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  most  merciful  God,  and  the  thing  is 
not  merciful,  then  I  deny  it,  and  say  He 
never  wrote  it.  I  will  live  by  the  standard 
of  reason,  and  if  thinking  in  accordance  with 
reason  takes  me  to  perdition,  then  I  will  goto 
Hell  with  my  reason  rather  than  to  Heaven 
without  it.)     [Applause.] 

Now,  doesthis  Bible  teach  political  freedom ; 
or  does  it  teach  political  tyranny?  Does  it 
teach  a  man  to  resist  oppression?  Does  it 
teach  a  man  to  tear  from  the  throne  of  tyran- 
ny the  crowned  thing  and  robber  called  king? 
Let  us  see.     [Reading  ] 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  pow- 
ers: For  there  is  no  power  but  God;  the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Bom. 
xiii.  1. 

Therefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject  not 
only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 
Rom.  viii.  4,  4. 

(I  deny  this  wretched  doctrine.  Wherever 
the  sword  of  rebellion  is  drawn  to  protect  the 
rights  of  man,  I  am  a  rebel.  Wherever  the 
sword  of  rebellion  is  drawn  to  give  man  lib- 
erty, to  clothe  him  in  all  his  just  rights,  I  am 
on  the  side  of  that  rebellion.) 

Does  the  Bible  give  woman  her  rights? 
Does  it  treat  woman  as  she  ougnt  to  be  treated, 
or  is  it  barbarian  ?    We  will  see : 

Let  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec- 
tion.   1  Tim.  ii.  11. 

(If  a  woman  should  know  anything  let  her 
asK  her  husband.  Imagine  the  ignorance  of 
a  lady  who  had  only  that  source  of  informa- 
tion.)   [Laughter.] 

But  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  iu 
silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve. 
(Indeed!) 

And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  wom- 
an being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression. 
(Poor  woman !) 

Here  is  something  from  the  Old  Testament : 

When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against  thine 
enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered 
them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  hast  taken 
them  captives: 

And  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  hast  a  desire  uuto  her,  that  thou 
wouldest  have  her  to  be  thy  wife; 

Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine 
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house ;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare 
her  nail  s.    Deut.  xxi.  10, 11,  12. 

(That  is  self-defence,  I  suppose!)  [Cheers 
and  laughter.] 

I  need  not  go  further  in  Bible  quotations  to 
*  sho*'  that  woman  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  a  degraded  being,  having  no  rights 
which  her  husband,  father,  brother  or  uncle 
is  bound  to  respect.  Still,  that  is  Bible  doc- 
trine, and  that  Bible  is  the  word  of  a  just  and 
omniscient  God  I 

Does  the  Bible  teach  the  existence  of  devils? 
Of  course  it  does.  Yes,  it  teaches  not  only 
the  existence  of  a  good  Being,  but  a  bad  Be- 
ing. This  good  being  had  to  have  a  home; 
that  home  was  Heaven.  This  bad  being  had 
to  have  a  home;  and  that  Home  was  Hell. 
This  Hell  is  supposed  to  be  nearer  to  earth 
than  I  would  care  to  have  it,  and  to  be  peo- 
pled with  spirits,  spooks,  hobgoblins,  and  all 
the  fiery  shapes  with  which  the  imagination  of 
ignorance  and  fear  could  people  that  horrible 
place;  and  the  Bible  teaches  the  existence  of 
Hell  and  this  big  Devil  and  all  these  little  dev- 
ils. The  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine  of  witch- 
craft and  makes  us  believe  that  there  are  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  and  that  the  dead  could  be 
raised  by  the  power  of  sorcery.  Does  anybody 
believe  it  now? 

Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants,  seek  me  a 
woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that  i  may 
go  to  her  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his  servants 
said  to  him.  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that 
hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor. 

In  another  place  he  declares  that  witchcraft 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  He  wanted 
no  rivals  in  this  business.    [Laughter.] 

Now  what  does  the  New  Testament  teach : 

Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  he  was  afterwards  a-hungered. 

And  when  the  tempter"  came  to  him,  lie  said 
if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  these 
stones  to  be  made  bread. 

But  he  answered  and  said,  it  is  written, 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. 

Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy 
city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God.  cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  written,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee; 
and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone. 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  it  is  written  again, 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord,  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve.    Matt.  iv.  1 — 7. 

(Is  it  possible  that  anvone  can  believe  that 
the  Devil  absolutely  took  God  Almighty,  and 
put  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and 
endeavored  to  pursuade  him  to  jump  down? 
[Great  Laughter  ]    Is  it  possible?) 

Again,  the  Devil  taketh  him  into  an  exceed- 
ingly high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the 


kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
them: 

And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  wi 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wot 
me. 

Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  he 
Satan,  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  wora 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  t 
serve.    Matt.  iv.  8—11. 

(Now  the  Devil  must  have  known  at  I 
time  that  He  was  God,  and  God  at  that  t 
must  have  known  that  the  other  was  the  De 
who  had  the  impudence  to  promise  Go 
world  in  which  he  did  not  have  a  tax-titU 
an  inch  of  land.) 

Now,  what  of  the  Sabbath — the  Lord's! 
Why  is  Sunday  the  Lord's  day?  If  Sun 
alone  is  the  Lord's  day,  whose  day  is  Mom 
Tuesday,  Friday,  etc.?  No  matter!  Thei< 
that  God  hates  to  bear  your  child  laugh 
Sunday!  On  Sunday  let  your  children 
games.  I  see  a  poor  man  who  hasn't  mc 
enough  to  go  to  a  big  church,  and  he  has 
much  independence  to  go  to  the  little  cm 
which  the  big  church  built  for  charity.  I 
enters  the  portals  of  the  big  church  with '. 
clothes  on,  the  usher  approaches  him  wil 
severe  face,  and  "Brother,  I'm  sorrv,  but< 
high-toned  servants  of  the  living  God  con 
gate  in  this  church  for  worship,  and  with 
seedy  suit  on  we  cannot  admit  you.  All 
6eats  in  this  magnificent  edifice  are  owned 
represented  by  'solid '  men,  by  men  of  cap 
We  pay  our  pastor  $5,000  a  year — the  am 
eight  weeks  vacation  thrown  in— an< 
would  not  be  profitable  for  us  to  seriously 
courage  the  attendance  of  so  insignificant  a 
son  as  yourself.  Just  around  the  corner  tl 
is  a  little  cheap  church  with  a  little  cl 
pastor,  where  they  can  dish  up  rtell  to  yn 
an  approved  style — in  a  style  more  suitah 
your  needs  and  condition;  and  the  dish 
not  be  as  expensive  to  you  either!" 

If  I  had  chanced  to  be  that  poor  man  hi 
seedy  garments,  and  had  been  endeavorin 
serve  my  Maker  for  even  half  a  centur 
would  have  felt  like  muttering  audibly, 
go  to  Hell  I"  (I  am  not  much  given  to^ 
fanity,  but  when  I  ara  sorely  aggravated 
vexed  in  spirit,  I  declare  to  you  that  it  is  i 
a  relief  to  me,  such  a  solace  to  my  trou 
soul,  and  gives  me  such  heavenly  peace 
now  and  then  allow  a  word  or  phrase  t< 
cape  my  lips  which  can  serve  me  no  o 
earthly  purpose,  seemingly,  than  to  rei 
emphatic  my  otherwise  mildly  expressed  ic 
I  make  this  confession  parenthetically,  ai 
a  whisper,  my  friends,  trusting  you  will 
allow  it  to  go  further.)    [Laughter.] 

Now,  I  tell  you,  if  you  don't  want  tc  g 
church  go  to  the  woods  and  take  your] 
and  children  and  a  lunch  with  you,  an< 
down  upon  the  old  log  and  let  the  chil< 
gather  flowers,  and  hear  the  leaves  whisp* 
poems  like  memories  of  long  ago!  and  \ 
the  sun  is  about  going  down  kissing  thei 
mits  of  the  distant  hills,  go  home  withi 
hearts  filled  with  throbs  of  joy  and  gladi 
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the  cheeks  of  your  little  ones  covered  with 
rose-blushes  of  health  I    There  is  more 

ation  and  solid  enjoyment  in  that  than 

ing  on  your  Sunday  clothes  and  going  to 

nal-boat  with  a  steeple    on  top  of  it 

bterj,  and  listening  to  a  man  tell  you 

your   chances    are    about    ninety-nine 

sand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  one 

wing  eternally  damned!    [Applause.] 

,  strike  with  a  hand  of  fire,  weird  musi- 

thy  harp,  strung  with  Apollo's  golden 

Fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with  sym- 
lies  sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the 
n's  keys!    Blow,  bugler,  blow,  until  thy 

notes  do  touch  and  kiss  the  moonlit 
s  and  charm  the  lovers  wandering  mid 
ine-ciad  hills! — but  know  your  sweetest 
ns  are  but  discord  compared  with  child- 
's happy  laugh — the  laugh  that  fills  the 
with  light  and  every  heart  with  joy!  O, 
ing  river  of  laughter;  thou  art  the  blessed 
dary  line  between  beasts  and  men,  and 

wayward  wave  of  thine  doth  drown 
fretful  fiend  of  care.  O,  Laughter,  rose- 
l  daughter  of  joy,  there  are  dimples 
gh  in  tny  cheek  to  catch  and  hold  and 
fy  all  the  tears  of  grief!    [Applause.] 

not  make  slaves  of  your  children  on 
ay.  Don't  place  them  in  long,  straight 
like  fence-posts,  and  "Shi  children,  it's 
ay!"  when  by  chance  you  hear  a  sound 
ustle.  Let  winsome  Johnny  have  light 
ir,  and  let  him  grow  beautiful;  let  him 

until  his  little  sides  ache,  if  he  feels 
t;  let  him  pinch  the  cat's  tail  until  the 
is  in  an  uproar  with  his  yells — let  him 
ything  that  will  make  him  happy.  When 
a  little  boy,  children  went  to  bed  when 
were  not  sleepy,  and  always  got  up  when 
were.  [Laughter.]  I  woula  like  to  see 
manged — we  may  see  it  some  day.    It  is 

easier  to  wake  a  child  with  a  kiss  than 
w;  with  kind  words  than  with  harshness 
curse.  Another  thing:  let  the  children 
hat  they  want  to.  Let  them  commence 
ichever  end  of  the  dinner  they  please, 
know  what  they  want  much  better  than 
do.    Nature  knows  perfectly  well  what 

about,  and  if  you  go  a-fooling  with  her 
iay  get  into  trouble. 

i  crime  charged  to  me  is  this:  I  insist 
he  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God;  that  we 
d  not  whip  our  children;  that  we  should 
our  wives  as  loving  equals;   that  God 

upheld  polygamy  and  slavery;  deny 
God  ever  commanded  his  generals  to 
hter  innocent  babes  and  tear  and  rip  open 
sn  with  the  sword  of  war;  that  God  ever 
d  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (although 
ight  have  deserved  that  fate) ;  that  God 
marie  a  woman  out  of  a  man's,  or  any 
artimil'srib!  And  I  emphatically  deny 
jod  ever  signed  or  sealed  a  commission 
nting  His  Satanic  Majesty  Governor- 
ral  over  an  extensive  territory  popularly 
I  Hell,  with  absolute  power  to  torture, 

maim,  boil,  or  roast  at  his  pleasure  the 
as*  of  his  master's  displeasure!   1  denv 


these  things,  and  for  that  I  am  assailed  \?  tfct 
clergy  throughout  the  United  States! 

Now.  you  have  read  the  fiibie  romance  of 
the  fall  of  Adam?  Yes,  well,  you  know  that 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  religions  of  this  world 
account  for  the  existence  of  evil  by  such  a 
story  as  that!  Adam,  the  miserable  coward, 
informed  God  that  his  wife  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business!  —"She  did  tempt  me 
and  I  did  eat !"  And  then  commenced  a  row, 
and  we  have  been  engaged  in  it  ever  sinee! 
You  know  what  happened  to  Adam  and  his 
wife  for  her  transgressions? 

In  another  account  of  wnat  is  said  to  have 
been  the  same  transaction, — which  is  the 
most  sensible  account  of  the  two, — the  Su« 

{>reme  Brahma  concluded,  as  he  had  a  little 
eisure,  that  he  would  make  a  world,  and  a 
man  and  woman.  He  made  the  world,  the 
man,  and  then  the  woman,  and  then  placed 
the  pair  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  (Bear  in 
n.md,  there  were  no  ribs  used  in  this  affair.) 
This  island  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  of.  Such 
birds  you  never  saw,  such  songs  you  never 
heard!  and  then  such  flowers,  such  verdure! 
The  branches  of  the  trees  were  so  arranged 
that  when  the  wind  swept  through,  there 
floated  out  from  every  tree  melodious  strains 
of  music  from  a  thousand  ^Eolian  harps! 
After  Brahma  put  them  there  he  said:  "Let 
them  have  a  period  of  courtship,  for  it  is  my 
desire  and  will  that  true  love  should  forever 
precede  marriage."  And,  with  the  nightingale 
singing,  and  the  stars  twinkling,  and  the  lit- 
tle brooklets  murmuring,  and  the  flowers 
blooming,  and  the  gentle  breezes  fanning 
their  brows,  they  courted,  and  loved!  What 
a  sweet  courtship.  Then  Brahma  married  the 
happy  pair, and  remarked,  "Remain  here;  you 
can  be  happy  on  this  island,  and  it  is  my  will 
that  you  never  leave  it."  Well,  after  a  little 
while  the  man  became  uneasy,  and  said  to  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  "I  believe  I'll  look  about  a 
little."  He  determined  to  seek  greener  pas- 
tures: He  proceeded  to  the  Western  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  discovered  a  little  narrow 
neck  of  land  connecting  the  island  with  th<* 
mainland,  and  the  Devil — they  had  a  genuine 
Devil  in  those  days,  too,  it  seems,  who  is  al- 
ways "playing  the  devil"  with  us — produced 
a  mirage,  and  over  on  the  mainland  were  such 
hills  and  vales,  such  dells  and  dales,  such 
lofty  mountains  crowned  with  perpetual  snow, 
such  cataracts  clad  in  bows  of  glory,  that  he 
rushed  breathlessly  back  to  his  wife,  exclaim- 
ing: "0,  Heva,  the  country  over  there  is  a 
thousand  times  better  and  lovelier  than  this; 
let  us  migrate."  She,  woman-like,  said: 
"Adami,  we  must  let  well  enough  alone;  we 
have  all  we  want;  let  us  stay  here."  But  he 
said,  "No,  we  will  go."  She  followed  him, 
and  when  they  came  to  this  narrow  neck  of 
land,  he  took  her  up  on  his  back  and  carried 
her  across.  But  at  the  instant  he  put  her 
down  there  was  a  crash,  and  looking  back  they 
discovered  that  this  narrow  neck  of  land  had 
fallen  into  the  sea.    The  mirage  had  disap- 
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peared,  and  there  was  nothing  but  rocks  and 
sand,  and  the  Supreme  Brahma  curbed  them 
to  the  lowest  Hell.  Then  Adami  spoke — and 
h,  suowed  him  to  be  every  inch  a  man — "Curse 
me,  but  curse  not  her;  it  was  not  her  fault,  it 
was  mine.  (Our  Adam  says,  with  a  pnssillani- 
mous  whine,  "Curse  her,  for  it  is  her  fault: 
she  tempted  me  and  I  did  eat! '  The  world, 
to-day,  is  teeming  with  just  such  cowards.) 
Then  said  Brahma,  "I  will  save  her  but  not 
thee."  And  then  spoke  his  wife,  out  of  the 
.fullness  of  the  love  of  a  heart  in  which  there 
wa*  enough  to  make  all  her  daughters  rich  in 
'holy  affection.  "If  thou  will  not  spare  him, 
spare  neither  me;  I  do  not  wish  to  live  with- 
out him.  I  love  him."  Then  magnanimously 
said  the  Supreme  Brahma,  "I  will  spare  you 
both,  and  watch  over  you  and  your  children 
forever!" 

Now,  tell  me  truly,  which  is  the  grander 
story?  The  book  containing  this  story  is  full 
of  good  things,  and  yet  Christians  style  as 
heathens  those  who  have  adopted  this  book 
as  theirguide  and  spend  thousands  of  dollarsan- 
nualiy  in  sending  missionaries  to  convert  them! 

It  has  been  too  often  conceded  that  because 
the  New  Testament  contains,  in  man'  pas- 
sages, a  lofty  and  terse  expression  of  love  as 
the  highest  duty  of  man,  Christianity  must 
have  a  tendency  to  ennoble  his  nature.  But 
Christianity  is  like  sweetened  whisky  and 
water — it  perverts  and  destroys  that  which  it 
should  nourish  and  strengthen. 

Christianity  makes  an  often  fatal  attack  on 
a  man's  morality — if  he  happens  to  be  blessed 
with  any — by  ;-ub<tituting  for  the  sentiments 
of  lo.'e  and  duty  to  our  neighbors,  a  sense  of 
obligation  of  blind  obedienoe  to  an  infinite, 
mysterious,  revengeful,  tyrannical  God  I  The 
real  principle  of  Christian  morality  is  servile 
obedience  to  a  dangerous  Power!  Dispute 
the  assertions  of  even  your  priest  as  to  the 
requirement-,  dislikes,  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  Almighty,  and  you  mitrht  as  well  count 
yourself  as  lost,  sulphurically  lost!  If  you 
are  oue  of  God's  chosen,  or  in  other  words, 
have  been  saved,  and  are  even  so  fortunate 
as  to  attain  to  the  glories  and  joys  of  the  gold- 
paved  streets  <  f  Heaven,  you  are  expected,  in 
looking  over  the  bannisters  of  Heaven  down 
into  the  abyss  of  eternal  torture,  to  view  with 
complacency  the  agonized  features  of  ycur 
mother,  sister,  brother,  or  infant  child — who 
are  writhingin  Hell — and  laugh  at  their  calam- 
ity I  You  are  not  allowed  to  carry  them  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  their  parched  tongue! 
And  if  you  are  a  Christian,  you  at  this  moment 
believe  you  will  enjoy  the  situation! 

If  a  man  in  a  quarrel  cuts  down  his  neigh- 
bor in  his  sins  the  poor,  miserable  victim  goes 
directly  to  Hell!  The  murderer  may  reason- 
ably count  on  a  lease  of  a  few  weeks  of  life, 
interviews  his  pastor,  confesses  the  crime,  re- 
pents, accepts  the  grace  of  God,  is  forgiven 
an  I  then  smoothly  and  gently  slides  from  the 
rudely-constructed  scaffold  into  a  heaven  of 
icy  and  bliss,  there  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  forever  and  forever !  Poor,  un- 
fortunate victim  I    Happy  murderer ! 


Ah,  what  a  beautiful  religion  humant 
ianisra  find  charity*  might  b<-come!  To 
so  sweet  a  thing  as  to  love  our  neigaboi 
we  love  ourselves;  to  strive  to  attain  to  as 
feet  a  spirit  as  a  Golden  Rule  would  brinj 
into;  to  make  virtue  lovely  by  living 
grandly  and  nobly  and  patiently  the 
growth  of  a  brotherhood  not  possible  in 
world  where  men  are  living  away  from  th 
selves,  and  trampling  justice  and  mercy 
forgiveness  under  their  feet ! 

Speaking  of  thedifferent  religions,  of  coi 
they  are  represented  by  the  different  churcl 
and.  the  best  hold  of  the  churches,  and 
surest  way  of  giving  totally  depraved  hur 
ity  a  realizing  sense  of  their  utterly  lost 
dition.  is  to  talk  and  preach  Hell  wi  h  al 
horrible,  terrible  concomitants.  True, 
different  priests  advocate  the  doctrine, 
when  they  see  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
rouse  the  sinners  from  their  lethargy; 
where  is  the  man  who  will  not  accept 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  become.s^ 
vineed  that  his  fate  in  the  hereafter  is  a  te 
ble  one!  The  ministers  of  the  different  chu 
es  know  fuil  well  which  side  of  their  brea 
buttered.  A  priest  is  a  divinity  among 
people — a  man  around  whom  his  parishioi 
throw  a  glamour  of  sanctity,  and  one  who 
do  no  wrong,  albeit,  his  chief,  and  groy 

*The  following  incident,  showing  Col.  IngeH 
disposition  to  practice  what  he  preaches  whenever 
opportunity  presents  itself,  we  have  never  before 
in  print:  One  day,  during  the  winter  of  1863—4,  \ 
the  Colonel  bad  a  law  office  in  Peoria,  111.,- 
before  the  close  of  the  late  war  of  the  rehellio 
thinly  clad,  middle  aged,  lfdy-like  woman  came 
his  office  and  ask»d  assistance.  ''My  good  wo 
why  do  you  ask  it?"  "Sir,  my  husband  is  a  priva 
— th  Illinois  Infantry,  and  stationed  somewhere  in 
ginia,  but  I  do  not  know  where,  as  I  have  not  h 
from  him  for  nearly  six  months,  although  previoi 
that  time  I  seldom  fai'ed  to  get  a  letter  from  hi 
often  as  once  a  week,  and  whenever  he  received  hii 
the  most  of  his  money  came  to  me.  To  tell  the  li 
I  do  not  know  whether  be  is  living  or  not.  But 
thing  I  do  know,  I  do  not  hear  from  nim.  I  havee 
children  to  provide  for,  but  no  m<-n.  y  in  the  h< 
not  a  particle  of  bread  in  the  pantry,  nor  a  lum 
coal  in  the  shed,  and  the  landlord  threatening  to- 
ns out  in  the  etorm.  This  city  pledged  itself  to 
wives  a  certain  sum  monthly,  providing  they  cous< 
to  their  husbands' responding  to  the  call  of  the  I 
dent  for  troops;  but,  disregarding  theue  pledge! 
and  our  children  are  left  to  starve  and  freeze, 
to  be  turned  out  of  our  houses  and  homes  by  relei 
landlords.    Now.  sir,  can  you  tell  me  what  am  I  to 

The  Colonel  drew  his  bandanna  from  his  great 
pocket,  lightly  touched  his  eyes  with  it  and  rising  i 
feet  pointed  to  a  chair — "sit  down,  madam,  andrei 
till  I  return.  I  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 
picked  up  a  half-sheet  of  legal  cap  and  a  pencil, 
departed  for  the  law  and  other  offices  of  the  buildii 
which  there  were  several.  Entering  the  first  tha 
peared.  "Good  morning,  Smith;  give  me  half-a-dol 
"Well,  now,  Colonel,  you  are — "  "Never  mind 
am— I  must  have  it!"  It  came.  He  entered  an( 
"Hallo!  Colonel,  what'snew?"  "I  want  a  nalf-t 
from  yon!"  "Whatfor?"  "None  of  your  busin 
I  want  the  money."  He  got  It.  He  entered  at 
"Hallo,  Lob!  Anything  new  on  eter— "  "N«ven 
I  must  have  fifty  cents!"  "But—,"  "But  not 
Jones,  give  me  what  I  ask  for  "  Qf  coarse,  h 
what  he  asked  for.  So  on  throuehlfourtien  i 
from  which  he  obtained  $7  Returnins  tohieofflc 
put  his  hand  in  h.a  own  poctet  an d  drew  forth 
note  and  handrd  the  woman  5,1a.  "Takothis.  my 
woman,  and  make  it-  go  as  far  as  yon  can.  If  yon  d 
relief  from  no  other  source,  call  on  me  again  and  ] 
do  the  best  I  can  for  yon.  1"  And  still  Col.  Tng» rs 
etyled  by  bell-are  advocates  an  Infidel,  atheist*  dog 
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jteristics  are  tyranny,  arrogancy,  self- 
t,  deception,  bigotry  and  superstition! 
nical  do  I  call  them?  Most  assuredly! 
»se,  f"r  example,  the  Methodist  or  Pres- 
an  Church  had  the  power  to  decide 
er  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  man  should 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian,  and  we  should 
e  to  follow  the  path  pointed  out  to  us, 
her  of  us,  what,  I  solemnly  and  candidly 
iron,  would  be  the  result?  Our  fate 
be  more  terrible  than  their  endless 
The  inquisition  would  rise  again  in  all 
rrid  blackness!  Instruments  of  torture 
darken  our  vision  on  every  hand !  But, 
god — not  that  terrible  Being  whom 
tians  would  have  us  believe  is  our  Maker 
is  a  free  land — free  as  the  air  we 
he;  and  you  and  I  can  partake  of  the 
dox  waters  of  life  freely,  or  we  can  let 
alone!  [Applause.]  When  I  see  a  man 
ed  upon  a  pedestal  (called  a  "pulpit" — 
who  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  phys- 
,  and  fully  able  to  breast  the  storms  of 
nd  to  ea»-n  his  honest  living— telling  his 
rswith  perspiring  brow  and  all  his  might 
nam  of  the  terrors  of  the  seething  caul- 
of  Hell,  and  how  certain  it  is  that  they 
it>e  unceremoniously  dumped  therein  to 
iled  through  all  ages,  yet  never  boiled 
— unless  they  seek  salvation — when  I 
upon  that  man,  honor  bright,  I  pity  him, 
cannot  help  comparing  him  with  the 
■  animals!  Then  there  is  a  reaction,  and 
an  utter  contempt  for  him,  for  he  may 
r,  when  he  declares  Hell  a  reality,  he  is 
! 


you  what  must  have  been  th#  civilizing  influ- 
ence  of  such  a  religion?    [Applause.] 

Of  all  the  selfish  things  in  this  world,  it  is 
one  man  wanting  to  get  to  Heaven,  caring 
nothing  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
saying,  "If  I  can  only  get  my  little  soul  in!" 
[Laughter.]  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
people  who  have  the  smallest  souls  make  the 
most  fuss  about  getting  them  saved.  [Laugh- 
ter ]  Here  is  what  we  are  taught  by  the 
church  of  to-day.  We  are  taught  by  them 
that  fathers  and  mothers  can  all  be  happy  in- 
Heaven,  no  matter  who  may  be  in  Hell ;  that 
the  husband  could  be  happy  there,  with  the 
wife  that  would  have  died  for  him  at  any  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  in  Hell.  But  they  say,  "Hell, 
we  don't  believe  in  fire.  [Laughter.]  I  don't 
think  you  understand  me.  What  we  believe 
in  now  is  remorse."  What  will  you  have  re- 
morse for?  For  the  mean  things  you  have 
done  when  you  are  ir.  Hell?  Will  you  have 
any  remorse  for  the  rne^n  things  you  have  done 
when  you  are  in  Heaven?  Or  will  you  be  so 
good  then  that  you  won't  care  how  you  used 
to  be?  I  tell  you  to-day  that  no  matter  in 
what  Heaven  you  may  be,  no  matter  in  what 
star  you  are  spending  the  summer,  if  you 
meet  another  man  whom  you  have  wronged, 
vou  will  drop  a  little  behind  in  the  tune. 
[Laughter.]  And,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
Hell  you  are,  you  will  meet  some  one  who  has 
suffered,  whose  nakedness  you  have  clothed, 
and  the  fire  will  cool  up  a  little.  [Laughter.] 
According  to  this  Christian  doctrine,  you 
won't  care  how  mean  you  were  once.  Is  it  a 
compliment  to  an  infinite  God  to  say  that 
every  being  He  ever  made  deserved  to  be 
damned  the  minute  he  got  Him  done,  and 
that  He  will  damn  everybody  He  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  make  over?  Is  it  possible 
that  somebody  else  can  be  good  for  me,  and 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  only 
anchor  for  the  human  soul? 

We  sit  by  the  fireside  and  see  the  flames 
and  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney— everybody 
happy,  and  the  cold  wind  and  sleet  beating  on 
the  window,  and  out  on  the  doorstep  a  mother 
with  her  child  on  her  breast  freezing.  How 
happy  it  makes  a  fireside,  that  beautiful  con- 
trast. And  we  say  God  is  good,  and  there 
we  sit,  and  she  sits  and  moans,  not  one  night, 
but  forever.  Or  we  are  sitting  at  the  table 
with  our  wives  and  children,  everybody  eat- 
ing, happy  and  delighted,  and  Famine  comes 
and  pushes  out  its  shriveled  palms,  and,  with 
hungry  eyes,  implores  us  for  a  crust;  how 
that  would  increase  the  appetite!  And  that 
is  the  Christian  Heaven.  Don't  you  see  that 
these  infamous  doctrines  petrify  the  human 
heart?  And  I  would  have  every  one  who 
hears  me  swear  that  he  will  never  contribute 
another  dollar  to  build  another  church,  in 
which  is  taught  such  infamous  lies.  [Ap- 
plause.] Let  every  man  try  to  make  every 
day  a  joy,  and  0>>d  cannot  aftord  to  damn 
such  a  man.  Consequently  humanity  is  the 
only  real  religion.  [Loud  applause. J 
•'Won'*  inhumanity  to  juia 


Religious  Intolerance. 


Lecture  by  Col.  R.  G.  INGERSOLL,  at  the  Pittsburg  Opera  House, 
October  14, 1879. 


THE  SABBATH— PREACHERS. 

out  8  o'clock  Colonel  Ingersoll  advanced 
le  front  of  the  stage  unattended.  He 
e  occupied  the  stage.  As  he  approached 
footlights,  a  neat  bouquet — the  offering  of 
Pittsburg  Liberal  League — was  present- 
ing by  the  president  of  that  association, 
lecturer  quietly  laid  the  flowers  upon  a 
s  and  with  the  announcement  that  he 
t  probably  to  say  something  concerning 
Sabbath,  began  his  eloquent  oration: 
ow  anybody  ever  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  any  God  who  demanded  that 
should  feel  sorrowful  and  miserable  and 
k  one-seventh  of  the  time  is  beyond  my 

rehension.    Neither  can  I  conceive  how 

can  say  that  one-seventh  of  the  time  is 
That  day  is  the  most  sacred  day  on 
h  the  most  good  has  been  done  for  man- 
Now,  there  was  a  time  among  the 
,  when  if  a  man  violated  the  Sabbath 
would  kill  him.  They  said  God  told  them 
)  it.  I  think  they  were  mistaken.  If  not, 
y  God  did  tell  tliem  to  kill  him,  then  I 
i.  he  was  mistaken.    I  hope  the  time  will 

when  every  man  can  spend  the  Sabbath 

as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  inter- 

with  the  happiness  of  others.     I  woulQ 

just  as  earnestly  that  the  Christian  may 

o  church  as  that  the  infidel  may  have  the 

to  spend  the  Sabbath  as  he  chooses, 
the  people  who  go  to  church  the  only  good 
le?   Are  there  not  a  great  many  bad  peo- 


ple who  go  to  church?  Not  a  bank  in  Pitts- 
burg will  lend  a  dollar  to  the  man  who  be- 
longs to  the  church,  without  security,  quicker 
than  the  man  who  don't  go  to  church.  Now, 
I  believe  that  all  laws  on  the  statute  books 
should  be  enforced.  I  do  not  blame  anybody 
in  this  town.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
every  preacher  in  this  town  should  preach. 
They  are  employed  to  preach,  and  to  preach  a 
certain  doctrine,  and  if  they  don't  preach  that 
doctrine  they  will  be  turned  out. — (laughter.)— 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  I  want  the 
same  privilege  to  express  my  views,  and  what 
is  the  difference,  whether  a  man  pays  the  day 
he  goes  in,  or  pays  for  it  the  week  before  by 
subscription. 

What  would  the  church  people  think  if  the 
theatrical  people  should  attempt  to  suppress 
the  churches?  What  harm  would  it  do  to 
have  an  opera  here  to-night?  It  would  ele- 
vate us  more  than  to  hear  ten  thousand  ser- 
mons on  the  world  that  never  dies.  (Laugh- 
ter.) There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  one 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  than  in  all  the 
sacred  books  ever  written.  What  wrong 
would  there  be  to  see  one  of  those  grand 
plays  on  Sunday?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  church  would  not  allow  you  to  cook  on 
Sunday.  You  had  to  eat  your  victuals  cold. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  thought  the  more 
miserable  you  feel  the  better  God  feels. 
(Laughter.)  There  are  sixty  odd  thousand 
preachers  in  the  United  States.    Some  people 
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regard  them  as  a  necessary  evil;  some  as  an 
unnecessary  evil.  There  are  sixty  odd  thous- 
and churches  in  the  United  States;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  with  all  the  wealth  on  their 
side;  with  all  the  good  people  on  their  side; 
with  Providence  on  their  side;  with  all  these 
advantages  they  ought  to  let  us  at  least  have 
Jhe  right  to  speak  our  thoughts. 
RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 
Col.  Ingersoll  next  entered  into  his  argu- 
ment on  the  origin  of  religion,  referring  to  the 
first  impressions  of  the  savage.  Having  en- 
unciated these  views,  which  have  before  been 
published  in  reports  given  in  these  columns 
of  his  lectures,  the  speaker  continued: 

"The  history  of  the  world  shows  me  that  the 
right  has  not  always  prevailed.  When  you 
see  innocent  men  chained  to  the  stake  and  the 
flames  licking  their  flesh,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
why  does  God  permit  this?  If  you  see  a  man 
in  prison  with  the  chains  eating  into  his  flesh 
simply  for  loving  God,  you've  got  to  ask  why 
does  not  a  just  God -interfere?  You've  got  to 
meet  this.  It  won't  do  to  say  that  it  will  all 
come  out  for  the  best.  That  may  do  very  well 
for  God,  but  it's  awful  hard  on  the  man. 
(Laughter.)  Where  was  the  God  that  per- 
mitted slavery  for  two  hundred  years  in  these 
United  States?  The  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  when  a  mean  thing  was  done,  man 
did  it;  when  a  good  thing  was  done,  man  did 
it. 

"But  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
drought,  and  this  tribe  of  savages  with  their 
false  notions  of  religion  said  somebody  has 
been  wicked.  Somebody  had  been  lecturing 
on  Sunday.  (Laughter.)  Then  the  tribe 
hunted  out  the  wicked  man.  They  said 
you've  got  to  stop.  We  cannot  allow  you  to 
continue  your  wickedness,  which  brings  pun- 
ishment upon  the  whole  of  us.  What  is  the 
reason  they  allow  me  to  speak  to-night?  Be- 
cause the  Christians  are  not  as  firm  in  their 
belief  now  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  lukewarmness  and  hypocrisy  of  Christ- 
ians now  permit  me  to  speak  to-night.  If 
they  felt  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  would  kill  me.  So  religious  persecution 
was  born  of  the  instinct  of  self  defense. 
DUTY  TO  GOD— DUTY  TO  MAN. 
Is  there  any  duty  we  owe  to  God  ?  Can  we 
help  him?  Can  we  add  to  his  glory  or  happi- 
ness?   They    tell  me  this    God  is  infinitely 


wise,  I  cannot  add  to  his  wisdom;  infinite 
happy— I  cannot  add  to  his  happiness.  Wh 
can  I  do?  May  be  he  wants  me  to  ma 
prayers  that  won't  be  answered.  I  cannot  s 
any  relation  that  can  exist  between  the  flni 
and  the  infinite.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  u 
der  obligations  to  my  fellow  man;  Wei 
duties  to  our  fellow  man.  And  what?  Sinj 
to  make  them  happy. 

The  only  good  is  happiness;  and  the  9 
evil,  is  misery  or  unhappiness.  Only  tho 
things  are  right  that  tend  to  increase  the  ha; 
piness  of  man;  only  those  things  are  wroj 
that  tend  to  increase  the  misery  of  ma 
That  is  the  basis  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
never  would  have  been  the  idea  of  wrong  e 
cept  that  man  can  inflict  suffering  up< 
others.  Utility,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  g 
of  right  and  wrong. 

The  church  tells  us  this  world  is  a  scfl 
to  prepare  us  for  another,  that  it  is  a  place 
build  up  character.  Well,  if  that  is  the  on 
way  character  can  be  developed  it  is  bad  f 
children  who  die  before  they  get  any  chara 
ter.  What  would  you  think  of  a  school-ma 
ter  who  would  kill  half  his  pupils  the  j| 
day? 

THE  BIBLE. 

Now,  I  read  the  Bible,  and  I  find  that  9 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  made  up  his  mil 
to  damn  the  most  of  us.  (Laughter.)  I  ha' 
read  this  book,  and  what  shall  I  say  of  it? 
believe  it  is  generally  better  to  be  hones 
Now,  I  don't  believe  the  Bible.  Had  II 
better  say  so?  They  say  that  if  you  dofl 
will  regret  it  when  you  come  to  die.  If  th 
be  true,  I  know  a  great  many  religious  pe 
pel  who  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it— th( 
don't  tell  'their  honest  convictions  about  tl 
Bible.  There  are  two  great  arguments  of  tl 
church — the  great  man  argument  and  tl 
death-bed.  They  say  the  religion  of  yoi 
fathers  is  good  enough.  Why  should  a  fath 
object  to  your  inventing  a  better  plough  th£ 
he  had?  They  say  to  me,  do  you  know  mo 
than  all  the  theologians  dead?  Being  a  pe 
fectly  modest  man  I  say  I  think  I  do.  No 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  evei 
man  has  a  right  to  think.  Would  God  give 
bird  wings  and  make  it  a  crime  to  fly?  Wou 
he  give  me  brains  and  make  it  a  crim^_ 
think?  Any  God  that  would  damn  one  of  h 
children  for  the  expression  of  his  hone 
thought  wouldn't  make  a  decent  thief.  Whe 
I  read  a  book  and  don't  believe  it,  I  ought  1 
say  so.  I  will  do  so  and  take  the  cona 
■quences  like  a  man. 
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CHURCH  TAXATION. 

d  so  I  object  to  paying  for  the  support  of 
other  man's  belief.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
tion  of  all  church  property.  If  that 
•erty  belongs  to  God,  he  is  able  to  pay  the 
[Laughter.]  If  we  exempt  anything, 
s  exempt  the  home  of  the  widow  and  or- 
i.    [Applause.] 

voice  here  interrupted  the  speaker. 
1.  Ingersoll — What    did    the    gentleman 

voice — O,  he's  drunk. 

I  Ingersoll-T-I  didn't  think  any  Christian 

it  to  get  drunk  and  come  here  to  disturb 

[Laughter.] 

ie  speaker  resumed. 

te  church  has  to-day  $600,000,000  or  $700,- 

•00  of  property  in  this  country.    It  must 

$2,000,000  a  week,  that  is  to  say  $500  a 

ite  to  run  these  churches.    You  give  me 

money  and  if  I  don't  do  more  good  with 

an  four  times  as  many  churches  I'll  re- 

Let  them  make  the  churches  attractive 
they'll  get  more  hearers.  They  will  have 
empty  pews  if  they  have  less  empty  heads 
he   pulpit.    (Laughter.)    The    time   will 

when  the  preacher  will  become  a 
lier. 

dmitting  that  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  God, 
lat  his  only  good  job?  Will  not  a  man  be 
incd  as  quick  for  denying  the  equator  as 
ying  the  Bible?  Will  he  not  be  damned  as 
k  for  denying  geology  as  for  denying  the 
me  of  salvation?  When  the  Bible  was 
written  it  was  not  believed.    Had  they 


known  as  much  about  science  as  we  know  now 
that  Bible  would  not  have  been  written. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Col.  Ingersoll  next  gave  his  views  of  the 
Puritans,  declared  they  left  Holland  to  escape 
persecution,  and  came  here  to  persecute  oth- 
ers. He  referred  to  the  persecutions  heaped 
upon  those  of  other  religious  belief  by  the 
Puritans,  paid  the  Catholics  the  compliment 
to  say  that  Maryland,  which  they  ruled  was 
the  first  colony  to  euact  a  law  tolerating  re- 
ligious views  not  held  by  themselves,  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  God  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  because 
each  colouy  had  a  different  religious  belief, 
and  each  sect  preferred  to  have  God  not  men- 
tioned at  all  than  to  have  another  religious 
belief  than  their  own  recognized.  "In  1876," 
said  the  speaker,  "our  forefathers  retired  God 
from  politics.  They  said  all  power  comes 
from  the  people.  They  kept  God  out  of  the 
constitution,  and  allowed  each  State  to  settle 
the  question  for  itself." 

The  present  laws  of  different  States  were 
next  reviewed,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
prevention  of  infidels  giving  testimony  and  to 
religious  intolerance  in  auy  way,  and  these 
features  were  all  branded  and  discussed  as  a 
gigantic  evil. 

The  lecture  was  attentively  listened  to  by 
the  immense  audience  from  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  the  speaker's  most  blasphemous 
flights  were  the  most  loudly  applauded. 


ingersoll's  Shorter  Catechism. 

{&??.  i?.  O.  Ingersoll  summarizes  the  answers  he  has  receivedfrom  the  promim 
clergymen  of  the  city  to  the  questions  -propounded  in  his  leeture  entitled  "Mistat 
of  Moses"  as  follows:     The  brilliant  lecturer  feels  gratified  that  the  shining 
lights  of  the  Chicago  pulpit  so  substantially  agree  with  him,  and  con- 
gratulates them  on  the  advance  they  have  made.     He  hot>es  soon  to 
meet  them  on  the  "serene  heights  of  freedom" '.• — ) 


FIRST— REV.  ROBERT  COLUYER. 

Question.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Bit'le?  Answer.  It  is  a  splendid  book.  It 
makes  the  noblest  type  of  Catholics  and  the 
meanest  bigots.  Through  this  book  men  give 
their  hearts  for  good  to  God  or  for  evil  to  the 
devil.  The  best  argument  for  the  intrinsic 
greatness  of  the  book  is  that  it  can  touch  such 
wide  extremes,  and  seem  to  maintain  us  in 
the  most  unparalleled  purity,  as  well  as  the 
most  tender  mercy;  that  it  can  inspire  cruelty 
like  that  of  the  great  saints  and  afford  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  polygamy.  The  Bible  is  the 
text  book  of  iron-clad  Calvinism  and  sunny 
Universalism.  It  makes  the  Quaker  quiet  and 
the  Millerite  crazy.  It  inspired  the  Union 
soldier  to  live  and  grandly  die  for  the  right, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  to  live  nobly  and  die 
grandly  for  the  wrong. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Collyer,  do  you  really  think 
that  a  book  with  as  many  passages  in  favor 
of  wrong  as  right,  is  inspired?  A.  I  look 
upon  the  Old  Testament  as  a  rotting  tree. 
When  it  falls,  it  will  fertilize  a  bank  of  vio- 
lets. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  God  upheld  slavery 
and.  polygamy?  Do  you  believe  that  he  or- 
dered the  killing  of  babies  and  the  violation 
Of  maidens?  A.  There  is  threefold  inspiration 
In  the  Bible,  the  first  peerless  and  perfect,  the 
word  of  God  to  man;  the  second,  simply  and 
purely  human,  and  then  below  this  again 
there  is  an  inspiration  born  of  an  evil  heart, 
ruthless  and  savage  there  and  then  as  any- 
thing well  can  be.  A  three-fold  inspiration 
of  heaven  first,  then  of  the  earth,  and  then  of 
fcell,  all  in  the  same  book,  all  sometimes  in 
the  same  chapter,  and  then,  besides,  a  great 
Imany  things  that  need  no  inspiration. 
•  Q.  Then,  after  all,  you  do  not  pretend  that 
the  scriptures  are  really  inspired?  A.  The 
scriptures  make  no  such  claim  for  themselves 
as  the  church  makes  for  them.  They  leave 
me  free  to  say  this  is  false  or  this  is  true. 
The  truth  even  within  the  Bible  dies  and  lives, 
makes  on  this  side  and  loses  on  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  last  verse  in  the 
Bible,  where  a  curse  is  threatened  to  any  man 
who  takes  from  or  adds  to  the  book?  A.  I 
have  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  it 
Is:  Let  who  will  have  written  this,  I  cannot 
for  an  instant  believe  that  it  was  written  by 


a  divine  inspiration.  Such  dogmas  a 
threats  as  these  are  not  of  God,  but  of  ms 
and  not  of  any  man  of  a  free  spirit  and  hes 
eager  for  the  truth,  but  a  narrow  man 
would  cripple  and  confine  the  human  soul 
its  quest  after  the  whole  truth  of  God.  a 
back  those  who  have  done  these  shame: 
things  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

Q.    Do  you  not  regard  such  talk  as  slan 
A.    (Supposed)  If  an  infidel  had  said  that 
writer  of  Revelation  was      narrow  and  bigi 
ed,  I  might  have  denounced  his  discourse 
"slang,"  but  I  think  that  Unitarian  ministe 
can  do  so  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

Q.     Do  you   believe  in     the  stories     of  t 
Bible  about  Jael,  and  the  sun  standing  sti 
and  the  walls  falling  at  the  blowing  of  horn 
A.     They  may  be  legends,  myths,  poems, 
what  they  will,  but  they  are  not  the  word 
God.    So  I  say  again  it  was  not  the  God  a 
Father  of  us  all  who  inspired  the  woman 
drive  that  nail  crashing  through  the   kinf 
temple  after  she  had  given  him  that  bowl 
milk  and  bid  him  sleep  in  safety,  but  a  ve. 
mean  devil   of     hatred  and     revenge   that 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  squaw 
the  plains.     It  was  not  the  ram's  horns  ai 
the  shouting  before  which  the  walls  fell  fh 
If  they  went  down  at  all  it  was  through  go< 
solid  pounding.     And  not  for  an  instant  d 
the  steady  sun  stand  slill    or  let    his  plan 
stand  while  barbarian  fought  barbarian, 
kept  just  the  time  then  he  keeps  novr.    Th< 
might  believe  it  who  kept  the  record.    I  do  n< 
And  since  the  whole  Christian  world  mig 
believe  it,  still  we  do  not  who  gather  in  th 
church.    A  free  and  reasonable  mind  stan< 
right  in  our  way.     Newton  might  believe 
as  a  Christian  and  disbelieve  it  as  a  philos 
pher.     We  stand,  then,  with  the  philosoph 
against   the    Christian,   for  we   must   beliei 
what  is  true  to  us  in  the  last  test,  and  the! 
things  are  not  true. 

SECOND— REV.  DR.  THOMAS. 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Old  Tests 
ment?  A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  01 
book,  but  many— thirty-nine  books  bound  i 
in  one.  The  date  and  authorship  of  most 
these  books  are  wholly  unknown.  Tl 
Hebrews  wrote  without  vowels,  and  witl 
out  dividing  the  letters  into  syllable! 
words     or     sentences.     The     books     wn 


SRTER  CATECHISM. 


•ed  up  by  Ezra.  At  that  time  only  two  of 
etfisn  tribes  remained.  All  progress  had 
ed.  In  gathering  up  the  sacred  book  copy- 
sercised  great  liberty  in  making  changes  and 
tions. 

Yes,  we  know  all  that.  But  is  the  Old  Tes- 
nt  inspired?  A.  There  may  be  the  in- 
tion  of  art,  of  poetry,  or  oratory;  of  patriot- 
-and  there  are  such  inspirations.  There  are 
lents  when  great  truths  and  principles  come 
en.    They  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man 

Yes,  we  all  admit  that.  But  is  the  Bible 
red?  A.  But  still  I  know  of  no  way  to 
ince  any  one  of  spirit  and  inspiration  and 
only  as  his  reason  may  take  hold  of  these 

Do  you  think  the  Old  Testament   true? 
The  story  of  Eden  maybe  an  allegory;  the 
ry  of  the  children  of  Israel  may  have  mis- 
Must  inspiration  claim  infallibility?    A. 
a  ni  istake  to  say  that  if  you  believe  one  part 
e  Bible  you  must  believe  all.    Some  of  the 
y-nine  books  may  be  inspired,  others  not;  or 
may  be  degrees  of  inspiration. 
Do  you  believe  that  God  commanded  the 
ers  to  kill  the  children  and  the   married 
en,  and  save  for  themselves  the  maidens, 
ecorded   in   Numbers  xxxi.,   2?      Do  you 
ve  that  God  upheld  slavery?    Do  you  be- 
that   God   upheld    polygamy?     A.    The 
may  be  wrong  in  some  statements.    God 
ight  cannot  be  wrong.    We  must  not  exalt 
Bible  above  God.    It  may  be  that  we  have 
led   too  much  for  the  Bible,    and    thereby 
not  a  little  occasion  for  such  men  as  Mr. 
soil  to  appear  at  the  other  extreme,  denying 
uch. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done?    A.    We  must 
a  middle  ground.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
that  the    bears   devoured   the   forty-two 
ren,  nor  that  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the 


THIRD — REV.  DE.  KOHLER. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Old  Testa- 
A.  I  will  not  make  futile  attempts  of 
Bially  interpreting  the  letter  of  the  Bible  so 
make  it  reflect  the  philosophical,  moral  and 
tiflc  views  of  our  time.  The  Bible  is  a  sacred 
d  of  humanity's  childhood. 

Are  you  an  orthodox  Christian?  A.  No. 
>doxy,  with  its  face  turned  backward  to  a 
d  temple  or  a  dead  Messiah,  is  fast  becom- 
like  Lot's  wife,  a  pillar  of  salt. 
j  Do  you  really  believe  the  Old  Testament 
inspired?  A.  I  greatly  acknowledge  our 
"tedness  to  men  like  Voltaire  and  Thomas 
>,  whose  bold  denial  and  cutting  wit  were  so 
imental  in  bringing  about  this  glorious  era 
sedom,  so  congenial  and  blissful,  particularly 

iong-abused  Jewish  race. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
A.    Of  course  there  is  a  destructive  axe 

1  to  strike  down  the  old  building  in  order 


to  make  room  for  the  grander  new.  The  divine 
origin  claimed  by  the  Hebrews  for  their  national 
literature  was  claimed  by  all  nations  for  their  old 
records  and  laws  as  preserved  by  the  priesthood. 
As  Moses,  the  Hebrew  law-giver,  is  represented 
as  having  received  the  law  from  God  on  the  holy 
mountain,  so  is  Zoroaster,  the  Persian;  Manu,  the 
Hindoo;  Minos,  the  Cretan;  Lycurgus,  the  Spar- 
tan, and  Numa,  the  Roman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  all  the  stories  in  the  Bible? 
A.  All  that  can  and  must  be  said  against  them 
is  that  they  have  been  too  long  retained  around 
the  arms  and  limbs  of  grown-up  manhood  to 
check  the  spiritual  progress  of  religion;  that 
by  Jewish  ritualism  and  Christian  dogmatism 
they  became  letters  unto  the  soul,  turning  the 
light  of  heaven  into  a  misty  haze  to  blind  the  eye, 
and  even  into  a  hell-fire  of  fanaticism  to  consume 
souls. 

Q.  Is  the  Bible  inspired?  A.  True,  the  Bible 
is  not  free  from  errors,  nor  is  any  work  of  man 
and  time.  It  abounds  in  childish  views  and  of- 
fensive matters.  I  trust  that  it  will  in  a  time  not 
far  off  be  presented  for  common  use  in  families, 
schools,  synagogues  and  churches  in  a  refined 
shape,  cleansed  from  all  dross  and  chaff  and 
stumbling-blocks  on  which  the  scoffer  delights  to 
dwell. 

FOURTH — REV.  MR.  HERFORD. 

Q.  Is  the  Bible  true?  A.  Ingersoll  is  very 
fond  of  saying  "The  question  is  not,  Is  the  Bible 
inspired,  but  is  it  true?"  That  sounds  very  plaus- 
ible, but  you  know  as  applied  to  any  ancient  book 
is  simplv  nonsense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stories  in  the  Bible  are 
exaggerated,  and  do  you  think  that  God  upheld 
polygamy?  A.  I  dare  say  the  numbers  are  im- 
mensely exaggerated,  but  polygamy,  the  truth  is, 
existed  among  the  Jews,  as  everywhere  else  on 
earth,  then,  and  even  their  prophets  did  notcome 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  wrong.  But  what  is  there 
to  be  indignant  about  in  that? 

Q.  And  so  you  really  wonder  why  any  man 
should  be  indignant  at  the  idea  that  God  upheld 
and  sanctioned  that  beastliness  called  polygamy* 
A.    What  is  there  to  be  indignant  about  in  thas? 

FIFTH — PROFESSOR  SWING. 

(}.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  Bible?  A.  I 
think  it  is  a  poem. 

SIXTH— REV.  DR.  RYDER. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  idea  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures? A.  Like  other  nations,  the  Hebrews  had 
their  patriotic,  descriptive,  didactic  and  lyrical 
poems  in  the  same  varieties  as  other  nations,  but 
with  them,  unlike  other  nations,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  their  poetry,  it  always  possesses 
the  characteristic  of  religion. 

Q.  Does  the  Bible  uphold  polygamy?  A.  The 
law  of  Moses  did  not  forbid  it,  but  contained 
many  provisions  against  its  worst  abuses,  and 
such  as' were  intended  to  restrict  itwithia  bactoy 
limits. 


Ingersoll's  Response  to  the  Toast: 

'■'•The  Soldiers  of  the  Union  Army ',  whose  valor  and  patriotism  gave  to  the 
world  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 

Grand  Banquet  of  the  Re-Union  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  held  at  Palmer  House/ 

Nov.  13, 1879. 


When  the  savagery  of  the  lash,  the  barba- 
rism of  the  chain,  and  the  insanity  of  seces- 
sion confronted  the  civilization  of  our  cen- 
tury, the  question,  "Will  the  great  republic 
'  defend  herself?"  trembled  on  the  lips  of  every 
lover  of  mankind.  The  North,  filled  with  in- 
telligence and  wealth,  products  of  liberty, 
marshalled  her  hosts  and  asked  only  for  a 
leader. 

From  civil  life  a  man,  silent,  thoughtful, 
poised,  and  calm,  stepped  forth,  and  with  the 
lips  of  victory  voiced  the  nation's  first  and 
last  demand:  •  "Unconditional  and  imme- 
diate surrender."  From  that  moment  the  end 
was  known.  That  utterance  was  the  real  de- 
claration of  real  war,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  dramatic  unities  of  mighty  events  the 
great  soldier  who  made  it  received  the  final 
sword  of  the  rebellion.  The  soldiers  of  the  re- 
public were  not  seekers  after  vulgar  glory; 
they  were  not  animated  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der or  the  love  of  conquest.  They  fought  to 
preserve 

THE  HOMESTEAD  OF  LIBERTY, 
and  that  their  children  might  have  peace. 
They  were  the  defenders  of  humanity,  the  de- 
stroyers of  prejudice,  the  breakers  of  chains, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  future  they  saluted  the 
monsters  of  their  time.  They  finished  what 
the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  commenced. 
They  relighted  the  torch  that  fell  from  their 
august  hands,  and  filled  the  world  again  with 
light.  They  blotted  from  the  statute  books 
the  laws  that  had  been  passed  by  hypocrites 
at  the  instigation  of  robbers,  and  tore  with 
indignant  hands  from  the  Constitution  that 
infamous  clause  that  made  men  the  catchers 
of  their  fellow  man.  They  made  it  possible 
for  judges  to  be  just  and  statesmen  to  be  hu- 
man. They  broke  the  shackles  from  the  limbs 
of  slaves,  from  the  souls  of  masters,  and  from 
the  Northern  brain.  They  kept  our  country 
on  the  map  of  the  world  and  our  flag  in 
heaven.  They  rolled  the  stone  from  the  sepul- 
cher  of  progress,  and  found  therein  two  an- 
gels clad  in  shining  garments— nationality 
and  liberty. 

The  soldiers  were  the  saviors  of  the  nation. 
They  were  the  liberators  of  man.  In  writing 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  Lincoln, 
greatest  of  our  mighty  dead,  whose  memory 
Is  as  gentle  as  the  summer  air,  when  reapers 
sing  'mid  gathered  sheaves,  copied  with  the 
pen  what  Grant  and  his  brave  comrades 
wrote  with  swords. 

GRANDER  THAN  THE  GREEK, 
nobler  than  the  Roman,  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  with  patriotism  as  shoreless  as  the 
air,  battled  for  the  rights  of  others,  for  the 
mobility  of  labor;  fought  that  mothers  might 


tl 


own  their  babes,  that  arrogant  idleness  shoul 
not  scar  the  back  of  patient  toil,  that  ox 
country  should  not  be  a  many-headed  moi 
ster,  made  of  warring  States,  but  a  nation^ 
sovereign,  great  and  free. 

Blood  was  water,  money  was  leaves  and  111 
was  only  common  air,  until  one  flag  floate 
over  the  republic  without  a  master  and  wltl 
out  a  slave.    Then  was   asked  the   questio 
"Will  a  free  people  tax  themselves  to  pay  . 
nation's  debt?"    The   soldiers  went  home 
their  waiting  wives,   to  their     glad  childr€ 
and  to  the  girls  they  loved.  ~  They  went  bat 
to  the  fields,  the  shops  and  mines.    They  a~ 
not  been  demoralized.    They  had  been  enn 
bled.    They  were  as  honest  in  peace  as  th« 
were  brave  in  war.      Mocking     at'    povert; 
laughing  at  reverses,  they  made  a  friend! 
toil.    They  said:    "We  saved  the  nation's  lif 
and  what     is     life     without     honor?"     Th< 
worked  and  wrought  with  all  of  labor's  roy 
sons  that  every  pledge  the  nation  gave  mi 
be  redeemed.    And  their  great  leader,  havir 
put  a  shining  band  of  friendship,  a  girdle 
clasped  and  happy  hands,  around  the  glob 
comes  home  and  finds  that     every     promi 
made  in  war  has  now  the  ring  and  gleang 
gold. 

There  is  another  question  still.  Will  all  tl 
wounds  of  war  be  healed  ?  I  answer  yes.  Tl 
Southern  people  must  submit  not  to  the  di 
tation  of  the  North,  but 

TO  THE  NATION'S  WILL, 
and  to  the  verdict  of  mankind.  They  we 
wrong,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  w 
say  that  they  are  victors  who  have  been  va 
quished  by  the  right.  Freedom  conquen 
them,  and  freedom  will  cultivate  their  fei 
ings,  educate  their  children,  weave  for  tiff 
the  robes  of  wealth,  execute  their  laws,  a 
fill  their  land  with  happy  homes. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Union  saved  the  Sou 
as  well  as  the  North.  They  made  us  a  n 
tion.  Their  victories  made  us  free  and  re 
dered  tyranny  in  every  other  land  as  Ijj 
cure  as  snow  upon  volcanoes'  lips. 

And  now  let  us  drink  to  the  volunteers.  S 
those  who  sleep  in  unknown,  sunken  gray* 
whose  names  are  only  in  the  hearts  of  tHj 
they  loved  and  left,  of  those  who  often  he 
in  happy  dreams  the  footsteps  of  return.  ¥ 
us  drink  to  those  who  died  while  lipless  fa 
ine  mocked.  One  to  all  the  maimed  wMJ 
scars  give  modesty  a  tongue,  and  all  w 
dared  and  gave  to  chance  the  care,  the  ke 
ing  of  their  lives;  to  all  the  dead;  to  Shermi 
to  Sheridan,  and  to  Grant,  the  foremost  * 
dier  of  the  world;  and,  last,  to  Lined 
whose  loving  life,  like  a  bow  of  peace,  Sffl 
and  arches  all  the  clouds  of  war. 


COL.  R.  G.  INGERSOLL'S 


VIET^TS    OOST 
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OLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 


From  the  Chicago  Times,  Nov.  14,  1879. 


( 

rhe  great  champion  of  free  thought  and  irre-  partnership  with  anybody,  whatever  their  doc- 
ious liberty,  "Bob"  Ingersoll,  came  to  town  trine  might  be,  for  the  sake  of  success  in  thai 
s  other  day  to  participate  in  the  Grant  jubilee,  particular  locality.  The  republican  party  fell  it 
e  genial  apostle  of  the  new  religious  depart-  of  paramount  importance  not  only  to  pay  the 
i  is  located  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  and  debt  but  to  pay  it  in  that  which  the  wo<"ld  regards 
ce  his  arrival  has  held  a  continual  reception  as  money.  The  next  reason  or  the  victory  is  the 
bis  apartments.  The  colonel  is  accompanied  position  assumed  by  the  democracy  in  Congress 
his  accomplished  wife,  who  possesses  the  during  the  called  session.  The  threats  they 'then 
ppy  but  rare  faculty  of  making  all  visitors  made  of  what  they  would  do  in  the  event  that 
il  that  they  are  friends.  the  executive  did  uot  comply  with  their  demands 

n  order  to  ascertain  the  Colonel's  views  of  showed  that  the  spirit  of  that  party  had  not  been 
•  political  situation  and  any  new  dogmas  he  chastened  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  late 
gbt  have  acquired,  a  Times  reporter  called  war.  The  people  of  this  country  will  not,  in  my 
on  him  on  yesterday,  and  the  following  was  judgment,  allow  the  South  to  take  charge  of  this 
e  netresult:  country   until   it    shows    its  ability    to  protect 

THE  LATE  ELECTIONS.  the-  rights  of  citizens  in  their  respective  states. 

Reporter-What  do  you  think  about  the  recent  R;-Th,en'1  as  y°uc  reSa"!  the  victories-  ^fy 
sction,  and  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  poli-  are  largely  due  to  a  firm  adherence  to  principle, 
-;al  matters  and  the  issues  and  candidates  of  and  the  failure  of  the  democratic  party  is  due  to 
gOj  their  abandonment  of  principle,  and  their  de- 
Col.  IngersoU-I  think  the  republicans  have  sjie  t0  "nite  f ith  anybody  and  everything  at 
et  with  this  almost  universal  success  on  ac-  the  sacrifice  of  principle  to  attain  success? 
unt  first,  of  the  position  taken  by  the  demo-  Col.  I.— Yes.  The  democratic  party  Is  a  gen- 
aoy  on  the  currency  question-  that  is  to  say,  eral  desire  for  office  without  organization.  Most 
at  party  was  divided,  and  was  willing  to  go  in  people  are  democrats  because  they  hate  som»- 
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thing,  and  most  people  are  republicans  because 

they  love  Something. 

FUTUBE  ISSUES. 

T. Do  you  think   the  election  has  brought 

about  any  particular  change  in  the  issues  that 
will  be  involved  ia  the  champion  of  1880  ? 

Col  1.— 1  think  the  only  issue  is  who  shall 
rule  this  country. 

R.  — Do  you  think,  then,  the  question  of  state 
rights,  hard  or  soft  money,  and  other  questions 
that  have  been  prominent  in  the  campaign,  are 
practically  settled,  and  so  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple? 

Col.  I.— I  think  the  money  question  is,  abso- 
lutely. I  think  the  question  of  state  rights  is 
dead,  except  that  it  can  still  be  used  to  defeat  the 
democracy.  It  is  what  might  be  cabled  a  conven- 
ient political  corpse. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TIMBER. 

R.— Who  do  you  think  will  be  tha  candidate 
for  president  in  the  next  campaign? 

Col.  1.— On  the  republican  side,  eithar  Grant 
•»r  Blaine. 

R.— In  the  light  of  present  events,  which  one 
seems  most  likely  to  win  the  prize? 

Col.  I. — If  Grunt  wants  it,  I  should  think  that 
he  could  have  it.  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
soldier  the  English-speaking  people  evor  pro- 
duced. Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  Blaine 
succeed. 

R.— Your  views  in  regard  to  Mr.  Blaine,  your 
admiration  and  friendship  for  him,  have  not 
changed  since  1876,  1  presume? 

Col.  I. — No;  1  like  him  first  rate.  I  think  he 
would  make  an  excellent  president,  and  would 
do  as  much  as  any  man  could  do  to  harmonize 
the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

R— You  say  the  republican  candidates  are 
Blaine  and  Grant.  Don't  you  think  Sherman 
stands  an  equal  chance  with  them  to  secure  the 
nomination? 

Col.  1. — I  do  not.  In  the  first  place  he  is  from 
Ohio,  and  1  think  the  people  have  probably  had 
enough  of  that  state  for  a  few  years  to  come.  In 
the  second  place  his  brother  is  general  of  the 
army,  and  .1  doubt  whether  the  American 
people  would  be  willing  to  give  the  presidency 
and  generalship  of  the  army  to  the  same  family, 
coming  from  the  same  state,  and  at  the  same 
time. 

R.  -  In  your  opinion,  whom  are  the  democrats 
liable  to  bring  forward? 

Col.  I.— Well,  most  of  their  candidates  have 
recently  passed  away.  I  suppose  Mr.  Tilden  is 
out  of  the  race,  and  that  Mr.  Thurman  is  in  the 
lame  position,  and  I  think  there  is  no  hope  of 
their  being  heard  from  again.;  What  the  democ- 
racy need  to-day  for  a  candidate  is  a  man  who 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  war,  but  never  said 
so.  If  some  such  man  could  be  found  he  would 
In  my  judgment,  make  a  formidable  opponent 
for  any  man  the  republicans  could  nominate. 

R.— How  is  Mr.  Bayard? 

Col.  I. — Mr.  Bayard  is  a  good  man,  and  an 
exceedingly  correct  man.  He  has  never  done 
anything  great  enough  to  make  him  popular, 
aor  bad  enough  to  become  notorious;  besides, 
fci§  gtat«  is  tolerably  certain  to  vote  the  demo- 


cratic ticket.    So  I  see  no  reason  for  his  on 
nation. 

R.— What  do  you  think  of  the  proposed  co 
bination  of  a  New  York  man  and  an  India 
man? 

Col.  I. — New  York  has  furnished  too  many  < 
feated  candidates,  and,  in  my  opinion,  thff 
mocracy  will  not  take  a  man  from  that  sta 
The  quarrels  in  New  York  will  make  it  nee 
sary  to  take  an  outside  man.  The  man  that  Nj 
York  would  present  would  have  to  be  thechoi 
of  Tammany,  and  a  man  who  is  the  choice 
Tammany  is  not  the  choice  of  the  people  of  tl 
country.  My  opinion  is  that  the  democra 
could  come  nearer  electing  David  Davis  th 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
honest  man,  and  everybody  knows  the  count 
would  be  safe  while  he  was  president;  butJud 
Davis  is  in  this  peculiar  position:  He  is  hai( 
democratic  enough  to  get  the  nomination,  ai 
may  be  a  little  too  democratic  to  get  the  vote 
but  he  is  a  good  man,  and  1  like  him. 

bob's  religious  evolution. 

R. — Now,  to  leave  the  political  field  and  go 
the  religious  at  one  jump— since  your  last  vis 
here  much  has  been  said  and  written  and  pu 
li>hed  to  the  effect  that  a  great  change,  or  a  co 
siderable  change,  at  least,  had  taken  place 
your  religious,  or  irreligious,  views.  1  wou 
like  to  know  if  that  is  so? 

Col.  I.— The  only  change  that  has  occurred 
my  religious  views  is  the  result  of  finding  nic 
and  more  arguments  in  favor  of  my  positio 
and,  as  a  consequence,  if  there  is  any  differenc 
1  am  stronger  in  my  convictions  than  ever  b 
fore. 

R. — I  would  like  to  know  something  of  tl 
history  of  your  religious  views. 

Col.  I.— I  may  say  right  here  that  the  Chri 
tian  idea  that  any  God  can  make  me  His  friei 
by  killing  mine  is  about  as  great  a  mistake  i 
could  be  made.  They  seem  to  have  the  id 
that  just  as  soon  as  Cod  kills  all  the  people  th 
a  person  loves,  he  will  then  begin  to  love  tl 
Lord.  What  drew  my  attention  first  to  the 
questions  was  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pums 
ment.  This  was  so  abhorrent  to  my  mind  tnal 
began  to  hate  the  book  in  which  it  was  taugh 
Then,  in  reading  law,  going  back  to  find  the  oi 
gin  of  laws,  I  found  one  had  to  go  but  a  litt 
way  before  the  legislator  and  priest  united.  TT 
led  me  to  study  a  good  many  of  the  religions* 
the  world.  At  first  1  was  greatly  astonished! 
find  most  of  them  better  than  ours.  1  the 
studied  our  own  system  to  the  best  of  my  abilil; 
and  found  that  people  were  palming  off  upc 
children  and  upon  one  another  as  the  inspire 
words  of  God  a  book  that  upheld  slavery,  pol 

famy,  and  almost  eve-y  other  crime.  Whethi 
am  right  or  wrong,  I  became  convinced  thi 
the  bible  is  not  an  inspired  book,  and  then  tl 
only  question  for  me  1o  settle  was  as  to  whethi 
1  should  say  what  I  believed  or  not.  This  tea 
ly  was  not  the  questi<  n  in  my  mind,  becaua 
before  even  thinking  of  such  a  question,  I  ej 
pressed  my  belief,  and  I  simply  claim  that  rigl 
and  expect  to  exercise  ;t  as  long  as  1  live.  I  rot 
be  damned  for  it  in  the  next  world,  but  it  U 
great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  in  this. 
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l.— It  is  seported  that  you  are  the  son  of  a 
;sbyterian  minister. 

loi.  I.— Yes,  I  am  the  son  of  a  New  School 
ssbyterian  minister. 

t.— About  what  age  were  you  when  you  be- 
this  investigation  which  led  to  your  pres- 
:"  convictions? 

Jol.  I.— I  can't  remember  when  I  believed 
>  Bible  doctrine  of  ^eternal  punishment.  I 
ve  a  dim  recollection  of  hating  Jehovah 
en  I  was  exceedingly  small. 

FEELS  "NO  CHANGE." 

. — I  suppose  this  gossip  about  a  change  in 
ur  religious  views  arose  or  was  created  by 
j  expression  used  at  your  brother's  funeral: 
i  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star  and 
ening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 
Jol.  I.— I  never  willingly  will  destroy  a  soli- 
•y  human  hope.  I  have  always  said  that  I 
not  know  whether  man  was  or  was  not 
mortal;  but  years  before  my  brother  died, 
a  lecture  entitled  "The  Ghosts,"  which  has 
ce  been  published,  I  used  the  following 
rds:  "The  idea  of  immortality,  which 
e  a  sea  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  human  heart, 
iting  against  the  sands  and  rocks  of  time 
d  fate,  was  not  born  to  any  book,  nor  to 
y  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  born 
human  affection,  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb 
d  flow  beneath  the  mists  and  clouds  of 
ubt  and  darkness  as  long  as  love  kisses  the 
s  of  death." 

I.— The  great  objection  to  your  teaching 
fed  by  your  enemies  is  that  you  constantly 
r  down,  and  never  build  up. 
3ol.  I. — I  have  just  published  a  little  book, 
itled,  "Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,"  in  which 
lave  endeavored  to  give  most  of  the  argu- 
;nts  I  have  urged  against  the  Pentateuch 
a  lecture  delivered  under  that  title.  The 
ittr>  on  the  title  page  is  "A  destroyer  of 
ed«,.  thistles  and  thorns  is  a  benefactor, 
ifither  he  soweth  grain  or  not."  I  cannot 
•  ray  life  see  why  one  should  be  charged 
in  tearing  down  and  not  rebuilding  simply 
ihuse  he  exposes  a  sham  or  detests  a  lie.  I 
not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  build 
/lething  in  the  place  of  a  detested  false- 
f>d.  All  I  think  I  am  under  obligation  to 
t  in  the  place  of  a  detected  lie  is  the  detec- 
n.  Most  religionists  talk  as  if  mistakes 
re  valuable  things  and  they  did  not  wish 
part  with  them  without  a  consideration, 
st  how  much  they  regard  lies  worth  a  dozen 
on't  know.  If  the  price  is  reasonable  I  am 
rfectly  willing  to  give  it,  rather  than  to  see 
sm  live  and  give  their  lives  to  the  defense 
delusions.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to 
happy  here  will  not  in  the  least  detract 
)m  our  happiness  in  another  world  should 
i  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  another  world; 
d  I  can  not  see  the  value  of  any  philosophy 
at  reaches  beyond  the  intelligent  happiness 
the  present.  There  may  be  a  God  who  will 
ike  us  happy  in  another  world.  If  he  does, 
will  be  more  than  he  has  accomplished  in 
is.  I  suppose  that  He  will  never  have  more 
an  infinite  power  and  never  have  less  than 


infinite  wisdom;  and  why  people  should  ex- 
pect that  He  should  do  better  in  another 
world  than  He  has  in  this  is  something  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  explain.  A  being 
who  has  the  power  to  prevent  it  and  yet  who 
allows  thousands  and  millions  of  His  children 
to  starve;  who  devours  them  with  earth- 
quakes, who  allows  whole  nations  to  be  en- 
slaved, can  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  implicitly 
depended  upon  to  do  justice  in  another 
world. 

ABOUT  PREACHERS. 

R. — How  do  the  clergy  generally  treat  you? 

Col.  I. — Well,  of  course  there  are  the  same 
distinctions  among  clergymen  as  among  other 
people.  Some  of  them  are  quite  respectable 
gentlemen,  especially  those  with  whom  I  am 
not  acquainted.  I  think  that  since  the  loss 
of  my  brother  nothing  could  exceed  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  average 
clergyman.  There  have  been  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, to  whom  I  feel  not  only  thankful/ 
but  grateful;  but  a  very  large  majority  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  say  most  unfeeling  and 
brutal  things.  I  do  not  ask  the  clergy  to  for- 
give me,  but  I  do  request  that  they  will  so 
act  that  I  will  not  have  to  forgive  them.  I 
have  always  insisted  that  those  who  have 
their  enemies  should  at  least  tell  the  truth 
about  their  friends,  but  I  suppose,  after  all, 
that  religion  must  be  supported  by  the  same 
mpans  as  those  by  which  it  was  founded.  Of 
course,  there  are  thousands  of  good  ministers, 
men  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  whose  failure  is  no  particular 
fault  of  their  own.  I  have  always  been  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  clergy  were  a  neces- 
sary or  an  unnecessary  evil. 

BOB'S  CREED. 

R. — I  would  like  to  have  a  positive  expres- 
sion of  your  views  as  to  a  future  state. 

Col.  I. — Somebody  asked  Confucius  about 
another  world,  and  his  reply  was:  "How 
should  I,  who  know  so  little  about  this,  know 
anything  about  another?"  For  my  part,  I 
know  nothing  of  any  other  state  of  existence, 
either  before  or  after  this,  and  I  have  never 
become  personally  acquainted  with  anybody 
that  did.  There  may  be  another  life,  and  if 
there  is,  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  it  is  by 
making  somebody  happy  in  this.  God  cer- 
tainly can  not  afford  to  put  a  man  in  hell  who 
has  made  a  little  heaven  in  this  world.  I  pro- 
pose simply  to  take  my  chances  with  the  rest 
of  the  folks,  and  prepare  to  go  where  the  peo- 
ple I  am  best  acquainted  with  will  probably 
settle.  I  can't  afford  to  leave  the  great  ship 
and  sneak  off  to  shore  in  some  orthodox 
canoe:  I  hope  there  is  another  life,  for  I 
would  like  to  see  how  things  come  out  in  this 
world  when  I  am  dead.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple I  would  like  to  see  again,  and  hope  there 
are  some  who  would  not  object  to  seeing  me; 
but  if  there  is  no  other  life  I  shall  never  know 
it.  I  don't  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
exist;  and  if,  when  I  die,  that  is  the  end,    I 

shall  not  know  it,  because  the  last  thing  I  will 

know  is  that  I  am  alive,  and  if  nothing  is  left, 

nothing  will  be  left  to  know  that  I  am  dead; 
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so  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  immor- 
tal; that  is  to  say,  I  can't  recollect  when  I  did 
not  exist,  and  there  never  will  be  a  time  when 
I  will  remember  that  I  dp  not  exist.  I  would 
like  to  have  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  I 
may  say  I  have  a  lively  hope  that  some  day  I 
may  be  rich;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have 
very  little  evidence  of  it.  Our  hope  of  im- 
mortality does  not  come  from  any  religions, 
but  nearly  all  religions  come  from  that  hope. 
The  Old  Testament,  instead  of  telling  us  that 
we  are  immortal,  tells  us  how  we  lost  immor- 
tality. You  will  recollect  that  if  Adam  and 
Eve  could  have  gotten  to  the  tree  of  life, 
they  would  have  eaten  of  its  fruit  and  would 
have  lived  forever,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  immortality  God  turned  them  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  put  certain 
angels  with  swords  or  sabres  at  the  gate  to 
keep  them  from  getting  back.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament proves,  if  it  proves  anything — which 
'I  do  not  think  it  does — that  there  is  no  life 
after  this;  and  the  New  Testament  is  not 
very  specific  on  the  subject.  There  were  a 
great  many  opportunities  for  the  Savior  and 
his  apostles  to  tell  us  about  another  world, 
but  they  didn't  improve  them  to  any  great  ex- 
tent; and  the  only  evidence  so  far  as  I  know, 
about  another  life  is,  first,  that  we  have  no 
evidence;  and,  secondly,  that  we  are  rather 
sorry  that  we  have  not,  and  wish  we  had. 
That  is  about  my  position. 

A  MATTER  OF  CHOICE. 
It. — According  to  your  observation  of  men, 
and  your  reading  in  relation  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world  and  of  the  church,  if 
there  is  another  world  divided  according  to 
orthodox  principles  between  the  orthodox 
and  heterodox,     which    of  the  two    that  are 


all  ideas  of  justice.  That  doctrine  fills 
with  honest  men  and  heaven  with  intellect! 
and  moral  paupers.  That  doctrine  alloV 
people  to  sin  on  a  credit.  That  doctrine  a 
lows  the  basest  to  be  eternally  happy  and  tl 
most  honorable  to  suffer  eternal  pain, 
think  of  all  doctrines  it  is  the  most  infinite] 
infamous,  and  would  disgrace  the  lowest  sai 
age,  and  any  man  who  believes  it,  and  hi 
imagination  enough  to  understand  i-t,  has  tl 
heart  of  a  serpent  and  the  conscience  of 
hyena. 

THE  BENNETT  CASE. 

R. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  til 
case  of  D.  M.  Bennett  and  your  connectio 
with  it.    What  had  you  to  do  in  that  matter 

Col.  I. — Bennett  was  indicted  for  sendin 
through  the  mails  a  pamphlet  called  "Cupid' 
Yokes."  After  he  was  tried  and  convicted, 
read  a  report  of  the  trial,  as  well  as  th 
pamphlet,  and  became  convinced  that  tl 
book  was  not  obscene,  but  simply  a  foolis 
argument  against  the  institution  of  marriag< 
Bennett  asked  me  to  make  an  argument  ]» 
fore  the  president  in  favor  of  his  pardoi 
Feeling  that  his  conviction  was  an  outrag< 
and  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to  act  I 
accordance  with  my  convictions,  irrespectiv 
of  what  the  effect  might  be  upon  myselt^T 
did  so.  The  pamphlet  was  submitted  to  th 
attorney-general,  and  he  decided  that  it  wa 
not  an  obscene  book.  The  president  decide 
the  same  way,  and  every  sensible  man  wh 
will  read  it  will  also  say  that  it  is  not  an  ol 
scene  book.  I  believe  that  I  am  as  strongl 
in  favor  of  the  institution  of  marriage  as  an; 
man  in  the  world,  yet  I  admit  that  peopl 
have  a  right  to  discuss  that  question,  an 
when  we  say  that  persons  have  a  right  tc*  (lis 
cuss  a  question,  of  course  we  admit  that  the 


known  as  heaven  and  hell  would  contain,  in  have  a  right  to'  discuss  the  other  side.    Noy 


your  judgment,  the  most  good  society? 

Col.  I.— Since  hanging  has  got  to  be  a  means 
of  grace,  I  would  prefer  hell.  I  had  a  thou- 
sand times  rather  associate  with  the  pagan 
philosophers  than  with  the  inquisitors  of  the 
middle  ages.  I  certainly  should  prefer  the 
worst  man  in  Greek  or  Roman  history  to  John 
Calvin;  and  I  can  imagine  no  man  in  the 
world  that  I  would  not  rather  sit  on  the  same 
bench  with  than  the  puritan  fathers  and  the 
founders  of  orthodox  churches.  I  would 
trade  off  my  harp  any  minute  for  a  seat  in 
the  other  country.  All  the  poets  will  be  in 
perdition,  and  the  greatest  thinkers,  and,  I 
should  think,  most  of  the  women  whose  so- 
ciety would  tend  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
man;  nearly  all  the  painters,  nearly  all  the 
sculptors,  nearly  all  the  writers  of  plays, 
nearly  all  the  great  actors,  most  of  the  best 
musicians,  and  nearly  all  the  good  fellows— 
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while  I  hold  the  writer  of  that  pamphlet 
almost  infinite  contempt,  I  hold  that 
rights  are  as  sacred  as  mine.  Since  the  ini 
prisonment  of  Bennett,  a  paper  in  Chicag 
has  been  published  that  claimed  to  be  ex 
tracts  from  letters  written  by  Bennett  t 
some  young  lady.  I  was  not  well  acquainte 
with  Bennett,  and  never  have  seen  him.T 
think,  but  twice  in  my  life,  and,  of  course 
never  knew  anything  about  these  letters^ 
he  wrote  them,  I  am  wasting  my  sympath 
on  the  wrong  man;  but  I  am  waiting  to  hea 
from  him.  I  think  he  made  a  mistake  in  hav 
ing  anything  to  do  with  the  pamphlet  spokei 
of,  but  he  did  not,  in  that  regard,  commit  I 
crime,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  convictec 
If,  however,  it  turns  out  that  he  is  a  bad  pel 
son  it  will  simply  show  that  even  a  persoi 
who  edits  an  infidel  paper  is  liable  to  take  hi 
place  in  history  with  the  Daniels  and  Solo 
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songs,  or  who  will  loan  a  friend  a  dollar. 
They  will  mostly  all  be  in  that  country,  and 
if  I  did  not  live  there  permanently,  I  cer- 
tainly would  want  it  so  I  could  spend  my 
winter  months  there.  But,  after  all,  what  I 
really  want  to  do  is  to  destroy  the  idea  of 
eternal  punishment.    That  doctrine  subverts 


and  ministers  whose  names  are  so  familiai 
to  most  of  your  readers.  So  far  as  I  am  con 
cerned  I  would  rather  err  a  thousand  time! 
through  sympathy  and  through  a  love  of  jus- 
tice than  to  be  right  forever  through  selfish 
ness  and  a  kind  of  base  prudence  born 
fear. 


Heretics  and  Heresies. 


iberty,  a  word  without  which  all  other 
ds  are  vain." 

hoever  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
estly  expresses  it,  will  be  guilty  of  heresy. 
•esy  is  what  the  minority  believe;  it  is  a 
le  given  by  the  powerful  to  the  doctrine 
the  weak.  This  word  was  born  of  the 
red,  arrogance,  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
;  their  enemies,  and  who,  when  smitten 
me  cheek,  turn  the  other.  This  word  was 
a  of  intellectual  slavery  in  the  feudal  ages 
thought.  It  was  an  epithet  used  in  the 
:e  of  argument.  From  the  commencement 
he  Christian  era,  every  art  has  been  ex- 
sted,  and  every  conceivable  punishment 
cted  to  force  all  people  to  hold  the  same 
gious  opinions.  This  effort  was  born  of 
idea  that  a  certain  belief  was  necessary 
he  salvation  of  the  soul.    Christ  taught, 

the  Church  still  teaches,  that  unbelief  is 

blackest  of  crimes.  God  is  supposed  to 
i  with  an  infinite  and  implacable  hatred, 
y  heretic  upon  earth,  and     the  heretics 

have  died  are  supposed,  at  this  moment, 
ye  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  damned. 

Church  persecutes  the   living,  and   her 

burns  the  dead. 

is  claimed  that  God  wrote  a  book  called 
Bible,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
book  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand, 
long  as  the  Church  had  all  the  copies  of 

book,  and  the  people  were  not  allowed 
read  it,  there  was  comparatively  little 
esy  in  the  world;  but  when  it  was  printed 

read,  people  began  honestly  to  differ  as 
ts  meaning.  A  few  were  independent  and 
ve  enough  to  give  the  world  their  real 
ughts,  and  for  the  extermination  of  these 
a  the  Church  used  all  her  power.    Protest- 

and  Catholics  vied  with  each  other  in 
work  of  enslaving  the  human  mind.  For 
b  they  were  rivals  in  the  infamous  effort 


to  rid  the  earth  of  honest  people.  They  in- 
fested every  country,  every  city,  town,  ham- 
let, and  family.  They  appealed  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  They  sowed 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred  in  every  land. 
Brother  denounced  brother,  wives  informed 
against  their  husbands,  mothers  accused 
their  children,  dungeons  were  crowded  with 
the  innocent;  the  flesh  of  the  good  and  the 
true  rotted  in  the  clasp  of  chains,  the  flames 
devoured  the  heroic,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  God,  his  children  were  exter- 
minated with  famine,  sword  and  fire.  Over 
the  wild  waves  of  battle  rose  and  fell  the 
banner  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  sixteen  hundred 
years  the  robes  of  the  Church  were  red  with 
innocent  blood.  The  ingenuity  of  Christians 
was  exhausted  in  devising  punishment  severe 
enough  to  be  inflicted  upon  other  Christians 
who  honestly  and  sincerely  differed  with 
them  upon  any  point  whatever. 

Give  any  orthodox  Church  the  power,  and 
to-day  they  would  punish  heresy  with  whip4 
and  chain,  and  fire.  As  long  as  a  Church 
deems  a  certain  belief  essential  to  salvation, 
just  so  long  it  will  kill  and  burn  if  it  has  the 
power.  Why  should  the  Church  pity  a  man 
whom  her  God  hates?  Why  should  she  show 
mercy  to  a  kind  and  noble  heretic  whom  her 
God  will  burn  in  eternal  fire?  Why  should  a 
Christian  be  better  than  his  God?  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  a 
greater  atrocity  than  has  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Church. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  Churches 
have  persecuted  heretics  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.  Every  nerve  in  the  human  body  cap- 
able of  pain  has  been  sought  out  and  touched 
by  the  Church?  Toleration  has  increased 
only  when  and  where  the  power  of  the  Church 
has  diminished.  From  Augustine  until  now 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  has  remained  the 
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ame.  There  has  been  the  same  intolerance, 
the  same  undying  hatred  of  all  who  think  for 
themselves,  the  same  determination  to  crush 
out  o*  the  human  brain  all  knowledge  incon- 
sistent with  the  ignorant  creed. 

Every  Church  pretends  that  it  has  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  and  that  this  revelation  must 
be  given  to  the  people  through  the  Church; 
that  the  Church  acts  through  its  priests,  and 
that  ordinary  mortals  must  be  content  with 
a  revelation— not  from  God— but  from  the 
Church.  Had  the  people  submitted  to  this 
preposterous  claim,  of  course  there  could 
have  been  but  one  Church,  and  that  Church 
never  could  Have  advanced.  It  might  have 
retrograded,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think,  or  Investigate,  in  order  to  forget.  With- 
out heresy  there  could  have  been  no  progress. 

The  highest  type  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
does  not  forget.  Neither  does  he  learn.  He 
neither  advances  nor  recedes.  He  is  a  living 
fossil,  imbedded  in  that  rock  called  faith.  He 
mak  es  no  effort  to  better  his  condition,  because 
all  his  strength  is  exhausted  in  keeping  other 
people  from  improving  theirs.  The  supreme 
desire  of  his  heart  is  to  force  all  others  to  adopt 
his  creed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  denounces  all  kinds  of  Freethink- 
ingasacrime.and  this  crime  he  calls  heresy. 
When  he  had  the  power,  heresy  was  the  most 
terrible  and  formidable  of  words.  It  meant 
confiscation,  exile,  imprisonment,  tortur,  and 
death. 

In  those  days  the  cvoss  and  rack  were 
inseparable  companions.  Across  the  open 
Bible  lay  the  sword  and  fagot.  Not  content 
with  burning  such  heretics  as  were  alive,  they 
eveD  tried  the  dead,  in  order  that  the  Church 
might  rob  their  wives  and  children.  The 
property  of  all  heretics  was  confiscated,  and 
on  this  account  they  charged  the  dead  with 
b  ing  heretical— indicted,  as  it  were,  their 
dust,— to  the  end  that  the  Church  might 
clutch  the  bread  of  orphans.  Learned  divi- 
nes discussed  propriety  of  tearing  out  the 
tongues  of  heretics  before  they  were  burned, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  this  ought 
to  be  done,  so  that  the  heretics  should  not  be 
able,  by  uttering  blasphemies,  to  shock  the 
Christians  who  were  burning  them.  With  a 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  Christianity,  the 
prxeeu  insisted  that  heretics  ought  to  be  burned 


at  a  slow  fire,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  n»c 
time  was  given  them  for  repentance. 

No  wonder  that  Jesus  Christ  said,  "I  c9 
not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword  1" 

Every  priest  regarded  himself  as  the  age 
of  God.  He  answered  all  questions  by  aut 
ority,  and  to  treat  him  with  disrespect  wasj 
insult  offered  to  God.  No  one  was  asked' 
think,  but  all  were  commanded  to  obey.   I 

In  1208  the  Inquisition  was  establishe 
Seven  years  afterward,  the  fourth  council 
the  Lateran  enjoined  all  kings  and  rulers- 
swear  an  oath  that  they  would  extermina 
heretics  from  their  dominions.  The  swoi 
of  the  Church  was  unsheathed,  and  the  wor 
was  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  and  infuriat 
priests,  whose  eyes  feasted  upon  the  agoni 
they  inflicted.  Acting  as  they  believed, 
pretended  to  believe,  under  the  command; 
God,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  infinite  rewaj 
in  another  world — hating  heretics  with  evq 
drop  of  their  bestial  blood — savage  beyoi 
description — merciless  beyond  conception 
these  infamous  priests  in  a  kind  of  frenzi( 
joy,  leaped  upon  the  helpless  victims  of  tin 
rage.  They  crushed  their  bones  in  iron  boot 
tore  their  quivering  flesh  with  iron  hooks  ai 
pincers,  cut  off  their  lips  and  eyelids,  pulk 
out  their  nails,  and  into  the  bleeding  qui^ 
thrust  needles,  tore  out  their  tongues,  exti; 
guished  their  eyes,  stretched  them  upon  rack 
flayed  them  alive,  crucified  them  with  the 
head  downward,  exposed  them  to  wild  beast 
burned  them  at  the  stake,  mocked  their  cri| 
and  groans,  ravished  their  wives,  robbi 
their  children,  and  then  prayed  God  to  finij 
the  holy  work  in  hell. 

Millions  upon  millions  were  sacrificed  up« 
the  altars  of  bigotry.  The  Catholic  burn* 
the  Lutheran,  the  Lutheran  burned  tl 
Catholic;  the  Episcopalian  tortured  the  Pre 
byterian,  the  Presbyterian  tortured  the  Epi 
copalian.  Every  denomination  killed  all 
could  of  every  other;  and  each  Christian  ti 
in  duty  bound  to  exterminate  every  oth 
Christian  who  denied  the  smallest  fraction  i 
his  creed. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vin.,  that  pioi 
and  moral  founder  of  the  Apostolic  Episcop 
Church,  there  was  passed  by  the  Parliamei 
of  England  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  for  abo 
suing  of  diversity  of  opinion."    And  in  th 
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ct  was  set  forth  what  a  good  Christian  was 
bligeri  to  believe. 

First,   that  in  the  sacrament  was  the  real 
ody  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Second,   that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
hrist  was  in  the  bread,  and  the  blood  and 
ody  r>\  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the  wine. 
Third,  that  priests  should  not  marry. 
Fourth,  that  vows  of  chastity  were  of  pea> 
et*  ai  obligation 

Fifth,  that  private  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
nued. 

And  sixth,  that  auricular  confession  to  a 
•iest  must  be  maintained. 
This  creed  was  made  by  law,  in  order  that 
1  men  might  know  just  what  to  believe  by 
mply  reading  the  statute.  The  Church  hated 
see  the  people  wearing  out  their  brains  in 
inking  upon  these  subjects.  It  was  thought 
r  better  that  a  creed  should  be  made  by 
arliument,  so  that  whatever  might  be  lack- 
g  >n  evidence  might  be  made  up  in  force. 
he  punishment  for  denying  the  first  article 
as  death  by  fire.  For  the  denial  of  any 
her  article,  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
cond  offense — death. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  these  six  articles, 
tablished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
d  by  the  Church  of  England,  simply  because 
t  one  of  these  articles  is  believed  by  that 
urch  to  day.  If  the  law  then  made  by  the 
urch  could  be  enforced  now,  every  Epis- 
palinn  would  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
Similar  laws  were  passed  in  most  Christian 
untries,  as  all  orthodox  Churches  firmly 
lieved  that  mankind  could  be  legislated  in- 
heaven.  According  to  the  creed  of  every 
urch,  slavery  leads  to  heaven,  liberty  leads 
hell.  It  was  claimed  that  God  had  foun- 
d  the  Church,  and  that  to  deny  the  auth- 
ty  of  the  Church  was  to  be  a  traitor  to 
d,  and  consequently  an  ally  of  the  Devil. 
torture  and  destroy  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
tan  was  a  duty  no  good  Christian  cared  to 
gleet.  Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  to 
•n  the  gratitude  of  God  by  killingyour  own 
;mies.  Such  a  mingling  of  profit  and 
'enge,  of  heaven  for  yourself  and  damna- 
n  for  those  you  di.-like,  is  a  temptation 
it  your  ordinary  Christian  never  resists. 
According  to  the  thelogians,  God,  theFath- 
of  us  all  wrote  a  letter  to  his  children. 
e  children  have  always  differed  somewhat 


as  to  the  meaning  of  this  letvbi-.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  honest  differences,  tkese  bro- 
thers began  to  cut  out  each  other's  hearts.  In 
every  land,  where  this  letter  from  God  haf 
been  read,   the  children  to  whom  and  foi 
whom  it  was  written  have  been  filled  wit' 
hatred  and  malice.     The*   have  imprisone 
and  murdered  each  other,  nnd  the  wives  and 
children  of  each  other.    In  the  name  of  G 
every  possible  crime    has  been  co 
every  conceivable  outrage  has  been 
trated.    Brave  men,   tender  and  lovi 
man,   beautiful  girls,    prattling  babes  hav» 
been  exterminated  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  more  than  fifty  generations  the  Church 
has  carried  the  black  flag.     Her  vengeance 
has  been  measured  only  by  her  power.     Dur- 
ing all  these  years  of  infamy  no  heretic  has 
ever  been  forgiven.     With  the  heart  of  a 
fiend  she  has  hated;  with  the  clutch  of  avarice 
she  has  grasped;  with  the  jaws  of  a  dragon 
she  has  devoured,  pitiless  as  famine,  merci- 
less as  fire,  with  the  conscience  of  a  serpent. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God. 

I  do  not  say,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that 
Christians  are  as  bad  as  their  creeds.  In  spite 
of  Church  and  dogma,  there  have  been  milli- 
ons and  millions  of  men  and  women  true  to 
the  loftiest  and  most  generous  promptings  of 
the  human  heart.  They  have  been  true  to 
their  convictions,  and  with  a  self-denial  and 
fortitude*  excelled  by  none,  have  labored  and 
suffered  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  believing  that 
by  personal  effort  they  could  rescue  at  least 
a  few  souls  from  the  infinite  shadow  of  hell, 
they  have  cheerfully  endured  every  hard- 
ship and  scorned  danger  and  death.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  believed 
that  honest  error  was  a  crime.  They  knew 
that  the  Bible  so  declared,  and  they  believed 
that  all  unbelievers  would  be  eternally  lop* 
They  believed  that  religion  was  of  God,  an 
all  heresy  of  the  Devil.  They  killed  heretic 
in  defence  of  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  ot 
their  children.  They  killed  them,  because, 
according  to  their  idea,  they  were  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  because  the  Bible  teaches  that 
the  blood  of  the  unbeliever  is  a  most  accep- 
table sacrifice  to  heaven.  Nature  never 
prompted  a  loving  mother  to  throw  her  child 
into  the  Ganges. 

Nature  nev 
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each  other  for  a  difference  of  opinion  concer-  that  men  had  been  taught  implicitly  to  H 
ning  the  baptism  of  infants.  These  crimes  lieve,  long  before  they  knew  one  word  thai 
have  been  produced  by  religions  filled  with  was  in  it.  They  had  been  taught  that  t» 
all  that  is  illogical,  cruel  and  hideous.  These  doubt  the  truth  of  this  book,  to  examine  % 
religions  were  produced  for  the  most  part  by  even,  was  a  crime  of  such  enormity  that  it 
ignorance,  tyranny,  and  hypocrisy.  Under  could  not  be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  impression  that  the  infinite  ruler  and  crea-   in  the  next. 

tor  of  the  Universe  had  commanded  the  des-  The  Bible  was  the  real  persecutor.  The 
traction  of  heretics  and  infidels,  the  Church  Bible  burned  heretics,  built  dungeons,  foun- 
perpetrated  all  these  crimes.  ded  the  Inquisition,  and  trampled  upon  all 

Men  and  women  have  been  burned  for  the  liberties  of  men. 
thinking  there  was  but  one  God;  that  there  How  long,  O  how  long  will  mankind  wor 
was  none;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  younger  ship  a  book?  How  long  will  they  grovel  in 
than  God;  that  God  was  somewhat  olderthan  the  dust  before  the  ignorant  legends  of  the 
his  son ;  for  insisting  that  good  works  will  barbaric  past?  How  long,  O  how  long  will 
save  a  man,  without  faith;  that  faith  will  do  they  pursue  phantoms  in  a  darkness  deeper 
without  good  works;  for  declaring  that  a  thau  death? 
sweet  babe  will  not  be  burned  eternally,  be-  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  about  the  be- 
cause its  parents  failed  to  have  its  head  wet  ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  man  by  the 
by  a  priest;  for  speaking  of  God  as  though  he  name  of  Gerard  Chauvin  was  married  to  Jeanne 
had  a  nose;  for  denying  that  Christ  was  his  Lefranc,  and  still  more  unfortunately  for  the 
own  father;  for  contending  that  three  per-  world,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son, 
sons,  rightly  added  together,  make  more  than  called  John  Chauvin,  who  afterward  became 
one;  for  believing  in  purgatory;  for  denying  famous  as  John  Calvin,  the  founder  of  the 
the  reality  of  hell;  for  pretending  that  priests  Piesbyterian  Church, 
can  forgive  sips;  for  pr"&chin&  that  God  is  an  This  man  forged  S.e  fetters  for  the  brain 
essence;  for  denying  that  witches  rode  These  fetters  he  called  points.  That  is  to 
through  the  air  on  sticks:  for  doubting  the  say,  predestination,  particular  redemption 
total  depravity  of  the  human  heart;  for  laugh-  total  depravity,  irresistible  grace,  and  th( 
ing  at  irresistible  grace,  predestination,  and  perseverance  of  the  saints.  About  the  necl 
particular  redemption;  for  denying  that  good  of  each  follower  he  put  a  collar,  bristling  with 
bread  could  be  made  of  the  body  of  a  dead  these  five  iron  points.  The  presence  of  al 
man;  for  pretending  that  the  Pope  was  not  these  points  on  the  collar  is  still  the  test  o 
managing  this  world  for  God,  and  in  place  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Church  he  founded.  Thi 
God;  for  disputing  the  efficacy  of  a  vicarious  man,  when  in  the  flush  of  youth,  was  electei 
atonement;  for  thinking  that  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  office  of  preacher  in  Geneva.  He  a 
was  born  like  other  people;  for  thinking  that  once,  in  union  with  Farel,  drew  up  a  con 
a  man's  rib  was  hardly  sufficient  to  make  a  densed  statement  of  the  Presbyterian  doc 
good  sized  woman;  for  denying  that  God  trine,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Gsneva,  on  pail 
used  his  ringer  for  a  pen;  for  asserting  that  of  banishment, were  compelled  to  take  an  oatl 
prayers  are  not  answered,  that  diseases  are  that  they  believed  this  statement.  Of  thi 
not  set  to  punish  unbelief;  for  denying  the  proceeding  Calvin  very  innocently  remarked 
authority  of  the  Bible;  for  having  a  Bible  in  that  it  produced  great  satisfaction.  A  mai 
their  possession;  for  attending  mass,  and  for  by  the  name  of  Caroli  had  the  audacity  t 
refusing  to  attend;  for  wearing  a  surplice;  for  dispute  with  Calvin.  For  this  outrage  h 
carrying  a  cross,  and  for  refusing;  for  being  a  was  banished. 
Catholic,  and  for  being  a  Protestant,  for  be-  To  show  you  what  great  subjects  occupie 
ing  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  the  attention  of  Calvin,  it  is  only  necessar 
and  for  being  a  Quaker.  In  short,  every  to  state,  that  he  furiously  discussed  tb 
virtue  has  been  a  crime,  and  every  crime  a  question,  as  to  whether  the  sacramental  brea 
virtue.  The  Church  has  burned  honesty  and  should  be  leavened  or  unleavened.  He  dre' 
rewarded  hypocrisy,  and  all  this  she  did  be-  up  laws  regulating  the  cut  of  the  citizen 
cause  it  was  commanded  by  a  book— a  book  clothes,  and  prescribing  their  diet,  and  a 


|lwho*e  g&wnftttts  were  not  in  the  Calvin  fash- 
Ion  wer<5  rerused  the  sacrament.  At  last,  the 
people  becoming  tired  of  this  petty,  theolo- 
gical tyranny,  banished  Calvin.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  lie  was  recalled  and  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  After  this,  he  was 
supreme,  and  the  will  of  Calvin  became  the 
law  of  Geneva. 

Under  the  benign  administration  of  Calvin, 
James  Gruet  was  beheaded  because  he  had 
written  some  profane  verses.  The  slightest 
word  against  Calvin  or  his  absurd  doctrine 
was  punished  as  a  crime. 

In  1553,  a  man  was  tried  at  Vienne  by  the 
Catholic  church  for  heresy.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  by  burning. 
It  was  his  good  fortune  to  escape.  Pursued 
by  the  sleuth  hounds  of  intolerance  he  fled  to 
Geneva  for  protection.  A  dove  flying  from 
hawks,  sought  safety  in  the  nest  of  a  vulture. 
This  fugitive  from  the  cruelty  of  Rome  asked 
shelter  from  John  Calvin,  who  had  written  a 
book  in  favor  of  religious  toleration.  Servetus 
had  forgotten  that  this  book  was  written  by 
Calvin  when  in  the  minority;  that  it  was 
written  in  weakness  to  be  forgotten  in  power; 
that  it  was  produced  by  fear  instead  of  prin- 
ciple. He  did  not  know  that  Calvin  had 
caused  his  arrest  at  Vienne,  in  France,  and 
had  sent  a  copy  of  his  work,  which  was 
claimed  to  be  blasphemous,  to  the  archbishop. 
He  did  not  then  know  that  the  Protestant 
Calvin  was  acting  as  one  of  the  detectives  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  his  conviction  for  heresy. 
Ignorant  of  all  this  unspeakable  infamy,  he 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  this  very  Calvin. 
The  maker  of  the  Presbyterian  creed  caused 
the  fugitive  Servetus  to  be  arrested  for  blas- 
phemy. He  was  tried;  Calvin  was  his  ac- 
cuser. He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to 
death  by  fire.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  Calvin  saw  him;  and  Servetus,  the  vic- 
tim, asked  forgiveness  of  Calvin  the  mur- 
derer, for  anything  he  might  have  said  that 
had  wounded  his  feelings.  Servetus  was 
bound  to  the  stake,  the  fagots  were  lighted. 
The  wind  carried  the  flames  somewhat  away 
from  his  body,  so  that  he  slowly  roasted  for 
hours.  Vainly  he  implored  a  speedy  death. 
At  last  the  flame  climbed  around  his  form; 
through  smoke  and  fire  his  murderers  saw  a 
white,  heroic  face.    And  there  they  watched 
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until  a  man  became  a  charred  and  shriveled 
mass. 

Liberty  was  banished  from  Geneva,  and 
nothing  but  Presbyterianism  was  left.  Hon- 
or, justice,  mercy,  reason  and  charity  were  all 
exiled;  but  the  five  points  of  predestination, 
particular  redemption,  irresistible  grace,  to- 
tal depravity,  and  the  certain  perseverance 
of  the  saints  remained  instead. 

Calvin  founded  a  little  theocracy  in  Geneva, 
modeled  after  the  Old  Testament,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  the  most  detestable  gov- 
ernment that  ever  existed,  except  the  one 
from  which  it  was  copied. 

Against  all  this  intolerance,  one  man,  a 
minister,  raised  his  voice.  The  name  of  this 
man  should  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  Cast- 
ellio.  This  brave  man  had  the  goodness  and 
the  courage  to  declare  the  innocence  of  hon- 
est error.  He  was  the  first  of  the  so-called 
reformers  to  take  this  noble  ground.  I  wish 
I  had  the  genius  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pay  him  a  grander  compliment  than  to  say, 
Castellio  was  in  all  things  the  opposite  of 
Calvin.  To  plead  for  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  was  considered  as  a  crime,  and 
Castellio  was  driven  from  Geneva  by  John 
Calvin.  By  him  he  was  denounced  as  a  child 
of  the  Devil,  as  a  dog  of  Satan,  as  a  beast 
from  Hell,  and  as  one  who,  by  this  horrid 
blasphemy  of  the  innocence  of  honest  error, 
crucified  Christ  afresh,  and  by  him  he  was 
pursued  until  rescued  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Upon  the  name  of  Castellio,  Calvin  heaped 
every  epithet,  until  his  malice  was  satisfied 
and  his  imagination  exhausted.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  human  nature  can  be- 
come so  frightfully  perverted  as  to  pursue  a 
fellow  man  with  the  malignity  of  a  fiend, 
simply  because  he  is  good,  just  and  gener- 
ous. 

Calvin  was  of  a  pallid,  bloodless  complex- 
ion, thin,  sickly,  irritable,  gloomy,  impatient, 
egotistic,  tyrannical,  heartless  and  infamous. 
He  was  a  strange  compound  of  revengeful 
morality,  malicious  forgiveness,  ferocious 
charity,  egotistic  humility,  and  a  kind  of 
hellish  justice.  In  other  words,  he  was  as 
near  like  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  his 
health  permitted. 

The  best  thing,  however,  about  the  Presby- 
terians of  Geneva  was,  that  they  denied  the 
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power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  best  thing  about 
t*>e  Pope  was,  that  he  was  not  a  Presbyterian. 

The  doctrins  of  Calvin  spread  rapidly,  and 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  multitudes  on  the 
continent.  But  Scotland,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
came the  real  fortress  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  Scotch  rivaled  the  adherents  of  Calvin, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  same  kind 
of  theocracy  that  flourished  in  Geneva.  The 
clergy  took  possession  and  control  of  every- 

ody  and  everything.     It  is  impossible  to 

xaggerate  the  slavery,  the  mental  degrada- 
tion, the  abject  superstition  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Presbyterianism. 
Heretics  were  hunted  and  devoured  as  though 
they  had  been  wild  beasts.  The  gloomy  in- 
sanity of  Presbyterianism  took  possession  of 
a. great  majority  of  the  people.  They  regar- 
ded their  ministers  as  the  Jews  did  Moses  and 
Aaron.  They  believed  that  they  were  the 
especial  agents  of  God,  and  that  whatsoever 
they  bound  in  Scotland  would  be  bound  in 
heaven.  There  was  not  one  particle  of  intel- 
lectual freedom.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
differ  from  the  Church,  or  to  even  contradict 
a  priest.  Had  Presbyterianism  maintained 
its  ascendancy,  Scotland  would  have  been 
peopled  by  savages  to-day.  The  revengeful 
spirit  of  Calvin  took  possession  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  caused  them  to  redden  the  soil  of 
the  new  world  with  the  brave  blood  of  honest 
men.  Clinging  to  the  five  points  of  Calvin, 
they,  too,  established  governments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They,  too,  attached  the  penalty  of  death  to 
the  expression  of  honest  thought.  They,  too, 
believed  their  Church  supreme,  and  exerted 
all  their  power  to  curse  this  continent  with  a 
spiritual  despotism  as  infamous  as  it  was 
absurd.  They  believed  with  Luther  that 
universal  toleration  is  universal  error,and  uni- 
versal  error  is  universal  hell.      Toleration 

as  denoun  ced  as  a  crime. 

Fortunately  for  us,  civilization  has  had  a 
softening  effect  upon  the  Presbyterian 
•  Church.  To  the  ennobling  influence  of  the 
arts  and  science  the  savage  spirit  of  Calvin- 
ism has,  in  some  slight  degree,  succumbed. 
True,  the  old  creed  remains  substantially  as 
It  was  written,  but  by  a  kind  of  tacit  under- 
standing it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  the  past.  The  cry  of  "heresy"  has  been 
(rowing  fainter  and  fainter,  and,  as  a  conse- 


quence, the  ministers  of  that  denomination 
have  ventured  now  and  then  to  exDress  doubta 
as  to  the  damnation  of  infants,  aul  the  doc 
trine  of  total  depravity.  The  fact  is,  the  oM 
ideas  became  a  little  monotonous  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  fall  of  man, the  scheme  of  redemption 
and  irresistible  grace,  began  to  have  a  fami- 
liar sound.  The  preachers  told  the  old  stories 
while  the  congregation  slept.  Some  of  the 
ministers  became  tired  of  these  stories  them- 
selves.  The  five  points  grew  dull,  and  they 
felt  that  nothing  short  of  irresistible  grace 
could  bear  this  endless  repetition.  The  out 
side  world  was  full  of  progress,  and  in  ever} 
direction  men  advanced,  while  the  Church, 
anchored  to  a  creed,  idly  rotted  at  the  shore. 
Other  denominations,  imbued  some  little 
with  the  spirit  of  investigation,  were  spring- 
ing up  on  every  side,  while  the  old  Presbyter 
ian  ark  rested  on  the  Ararat  of  the  past,  filled 
with  the  theological  monsters  of  another  age. 

Lured  by  the  splendors  of  the  outer  world, 
tempted  by  the  achievements  of  science,  long- 
ing to  feel  the  throb  and  beat  of  the  mighty 
march  of  the  human  race,  a  few  of  the  mini- 
sters of  this  conservative  denomination  were 
compelled  by  irresistible  sense,  to  say  a  few 
words  is  harmony  with  the  splendid  ideas  ol 
to-day. 

These  utterances  have  upon  several  occasi- 
ons so  nearly  awakened  some  of  the  members 
that,  rubbing  their  eyes,  they  have  feebly  in- 
quired whether  these  grand  ideas  were  not 
somewhat  heretical?  These  ministers  found 
that  just  in  proportion  as  their  orthodoxy 
decreased,  their  congregations  increased. 
Those  who  dealt  in  the  pure  unadulterated 
article,  found  themselves  demonstrating  the 
five  points  to  a  less  number  of  hearers  than 
they  had  points.  Stung  to  madness  by  this 
bitter  truth,  this  galling  contrast,  this  har- 
assing fact,  the  really  orthodox  have  raised 
the  cry  of  heresy,  and  expect  with  this  cry  to 
seal  the  lips  of  honest  men.  One  of  these 
ministers,  and  one  who  has  been  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  little  honest  thought,  and  the 
real  rapture  of  expressing  it,  has  already 
been  indicted,  and  is  about  to  be  tried  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Illinois. 

He  has  been  charged: 

First,  With  speaking  in  an  ambiguous 
language  in  relation  to  that  dear  old  doctrine 
of  the  fall  of  man.    With  having  neglected 
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ireash  thai  most  comforting  and  consol-  Is  it  still  warming  its  fleshless  bands  at  the 
trutn,  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  soul,  flames  that  consumed  Servetus?  Does  it  still 
umy.  thai  man  must  be  a  monster  who  glory  in  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  does 
la  wish  to  blot  this  blessed  doctrine  *out  it  still  persist  in  emptying  the  cradle  in  ordei 
roo  earths  wrenched  children  of  this  bliss-  that  perdition  may  be  tilled?  Is  it  still  starr- 
hope!  .  ing  the  soul  and  famishing  the  heart?    Is  it 

ho  can  estimate  thoj  misery  that  has  been  still  trembling  and  shivering,  crouching  and 
sed  by  this  mosc  infamous  doctrine  of  crawling,  before  its  ignorant  Confession  of 
nal  punishment?     'inink  of  the  lives  it   Faith? 

blighted— of  the  tears  it  has  caused  -of  Had  such  men  as  Robert  Collyer  and  John 
agony  it  has  produced.  Think  of  the  Stuart  Mill  been  present  at  the  burning  of 
ions  who  have  been  driven  to  insanity  by  Servetus,  they  would  have  extinguished  the 
most  terrible  of  dogmas.  This  doctrine  flames  with  their  tears.  Had  the  Presbytery 
ders  God  the  basest  ano  most  cruel  being  of  Chicago  been  there,  they  would  have  qui- 
he  Universe.  Compared  with  him,  the  etly  turned  their  backs,  solemnly  divided 
t  frightful  deitiv;s  of  the  most  barbarous  their  coat-tails  and  warmed  themselves, 
degraded  tribes  are  miracles  of  goodness  Third.  With  having  spoken  disparagingly 
mercy.  There  is  nothing  more  degrad-  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
than  to  worship  such  a  God.  Lower  than  If  there  is  any  dogma  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
the  soul  can  never  sink.  If  the  doctrine  tected  by  law,  predestination  is  that  doctrine, 
ternal  damnation  is  true,  let  me  have  my  Surely  it  is  a  cheerful,  joyous  thing  to  one 
ion  in  hell,  rather  than  in  heaven  with  a  who  is  laboring,  struggling  and  suffering  in 
infamous  enough  to  inflict  eternal  misery  this  weary  world,  to  think  that  before  he 
n  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  existed,   before  the  earth  was,   before  a  star 

cond.  With  having  spoken  a  few  kind  had  glittered  in  the  heavens,  before  a  ray  of 
ds  of  Robert  Collyer  and  John  Stuart  light  had  left  the  quiver  of  the  sun,  his  des- 
tiny had  been  irrevocably  fixed,  and  that  for 
have  the  honor  of  a  slight  acquaintance  an  eternity  before  his  birth  he  had  been  doom- 
Robert  Collyer.    I  have  read  with  pleas-   ed  to  bear  eternal  painl 

some  of  his  exquisite  productions.     He       Fourth.     With  having  failed  to  preach  the 

a  brain  full  of  the  dawn,  the  head  of  a  efficacy  of  "vicarious  sacrifice." 

losopher,  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  and       Suppose  a  man  had  been  convicted  of  mur 

sincere  heart  of  a  child.  der  and  wa9  about  to  be  hanged-the  Gover- 

a  minister  to   be   silenced  because,. he   nor  acting  as  the  executioner.      And  suppose 

u  fairly  of  a  noble  and  candid   adver-    that  just  a8  the  doomed  man  was  to  suffer 

y?    Is  it  a  crime  to  compliment  a  lover  of   de.lthi    some  one  in  the  crowd    should  step 

xe,  an  advocate  of  liberty;  one  who  de-   forward  and  say,  "I  am  willing  to  die  in  the 

cd  his  life  to  the  elevation  of  man,   the   p|ace   of   that   murderer.     He  has  a  family, 

covery  of  truth,  and  the  promulgation  of   and  I  have  none."     And  suppose  further  that 

at  he  believed  to  be  right?  the  Governor  should  reply,    "Come  forward, 

an  that  tonp"je  be  palsied  by  a  presbytery    young  man,  your  offer  is  accepted.     A  mur- 

it  praises  a   ielf-denying   and   heroic  life?   der  has  been  committed,  and  somebody  must 

it  a  sin  to  speak  a  charitable  word  over  the   be  hung,  and  your  death  will  satisfy  the  law 

ive  of  John  Stuart  Mill?     Is  it  heretical  to    just  as  well   as  the  death  of  the  murderer." 

v  a  just  and  graceful  tribute  to  departed    What  would  you  then  think  of  the  doctrine 

rth?    Must   the  true  Presby-terian  violate   of  "vicarious  sacrifice"? 

;  sanctity  of  the  tomb,  dig  open  the  gave,  This  doctrine  is  the  consummation  of  two 
(i  ask  his  God  to  curse  the  silent  dust?  Is  outrages-  forgiving  one  crime  and  commit- 
esbyterianism  so  narrow  that  it  conceives   ing  another. 

no  excellence,  of  no  purity  of  intention,  of  Fifth.  With  having  inculcated  a  phase  of 
spiritual  and  moral  grandeur  outside  of  the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  "Evolution'1 
barbaric  creed?    Does  it  still  retain  within  or  "Development." 

stony  heart  all  the  malice  of  its  founder?      The  Church  believes  and  teaches  the  exact 

\ 
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opposite  of  this  doctrine.  According  to  the 
philosophy  of  theology,  man  has  continued 
to  degenerate  for  six  thousand  years.  To 
teach  tbai  there  is  that  in  Nature  which  im- 
pels to  higher  forms  and  grander  ends,  it 
heresy,  of  course.  The  Deity  will  damn 
Spencer  and  his  "Evolution,"  Darwin  and  his 
"Origin  of  Species,"  Bastin  and  his  "Spon- 
taneous Generation,"  Huxley  and  his  "Proto 
plasm,"  Tyndall  and  his  "Prayer  Guage,' 
and  will  save  those,  and  those  only  who  de 
clare  that  the  Universe  has  been  cursed  fro*  . 
the  smallest  atom  to  the  grandest  star;  tbV 
everything  tend*  to  evil,  and  to  that  on]/ 
and  thai  the  only  perfect  thing  in  Nature  a 
the  Presbyterian  confession  of  faith. 

Sixth.  With  having  intimated  that  the  re- 
ception of  Socrates  and  Penelope  at  heaven' a 
gate  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  trifle  more  cor- 
dial than  that  of  Catherine  II. 

Penelope  waiting  patiently  and  trust!  illy 
for  her  lord's  return,  delaying  her  sui.ors, 
while  sadly  weaving  and  unweaving  the 
shroud  of  Laertes,  is  the  most  perfect  type  at 
wife  and  woman  produced  by  the  civilization 
of  Greece. 

Socrates,  whose  life  was  above  rej>/jach» 
and  whose  death  was  beyond  all  praise,  stands 
to-day,  in  the  estimation  of  every  ta  fUgLC* 
ful  man,  at  least  the  peer  of  Christ. 
Catharine  II.  assassinated  her  husband  3tej>* 
ping  upon  his  corpse,  she  mounted  the  iirOttC. 
She  was  the  murderess  of  Prince  ly>tQ,  t*i8 
grand-nephew  of  Peter  the  Great.  who  sv«j3 
imprisoned  tor  eighteen  years,  asd  vho. 
during  all  that  time,  saw  the  sk^  h>  a.-  ouCv. 
Te,ken  all  in  all,  Catharine  was  pn>urSJv  ouv 
of  the  most  intellectual  beasts  that «  rw  wore 
a  crown. 

Catherine,  however,  was  the  he)  .1  it  the 
Greek  Church,  Socrates  was  a  hei .atio,  and 
Penelope  lived  and  died  without  h«  rmg  once 
beard  of  "particular  redemption,"  or  "irresis- 
tible grace." 

Seventh.  With  repudiating  the  idea  of  a 
"call"  to  the  ministry,  and  pretending  that 
men  were  "called."  to  preach  as  they  were  to 
the  other  avocations  of  life. 

If  this  doctrine  is  true,  God,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  an  exceedingly  poor  judge  of 
human  nature.  It  is  more  than  a  century 
since  a  man  of  true  genius  has  been  found  in 
&a  orthodox  pulpit    Every  minister  is  here 


tical  just  to  the  extent  that  his  intellect 
above  the  average.  The  Lord  seems  to 
satisfied  with  mediocrity ;  but  the  people  t 
not. 

An  old  deacon,  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
unpopular  preacher,  advised  him  to  give 
the  ministry  »uu  turn  his  attention  to  sou; 
thing  else.  The  preacher  replied  that 
could  not  conscientiously  desert  the  pulp 
as  he  had  had  «,  'call"  to  the  ministry. 
Which  the  deacon  replied,  "That  may  t»e 
but  ifs  mighty  unfortunate  for  you  U 
when  God  called  you  to  preach,  he  forgot 
call  anybody  to  hear  you." 

There  is    toihing  more  stupidly  egotis 
than  the  cla:n>  of  the  clergy  thai  they  are, 
some  divine  sense,  set  apart  to  he  service 
the  Lord;  that  they  have  bee;,  chosen  a 
sanctified;  "hat  there  is  an  infir*  te  differel 
between    them    and    person:-    employed 
secular  affairs.     They  teach  u.  that  all  oth 
professionr  must  take  care  of  vhemselves.th 
God  allow*  anybody  to  be  a  Joctor,  a  lawy« 
statesman    soldier,  or  artist;  that  the  Mot 
and  Coop-srs— the  Mansfields  and  Marshall 
the  Wilbe-forces  and  Sumuers— the  Angel 
wad  Rapl  aels— were  never    honored    by 
"cmi."      These  chose  their  professions  ai 
to.  theft   laurels  without  the  assistance 
tne  Lord     All  these  men  Vtere  left  frea 
follow  tb  ;?r  own  inclinations  while  God  w< 
busily  enjr»ged  selecting  and  "«  ailing"  priest 
rectors,  e<ders,  ministers  and  exborters. 

Eighth.  With  having  doubted  that  <k 
\ras  the  author  of  the  109th  Psalm. 

The  portion  of  that  Psalm    xrhicb  carri 
with  it    he  clearest  and  rnogr  satisfactoi 
evidences  of  inspiration,    aW    which    hi 
afforded  almost  unspeakable  consolation? 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  as    ollows: 

"Set  thoo  »  wicked  man  ove>  him;  md 
Satan  s*ai»«'.  a  his  right  hand. 

"Wb«o  ue  «*a!!  be  judged.  ,et  him  be  co) 
demneo,  and  let  his  prayer  become  sin. 

"Let  his  days  be  few;  and  let  another  ta) 
his  office. 

"Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and 
wife  a  widow. 

"Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabond 
and  beg:  let  them  seek  their  bread  alsw  out 
their  desolate  places. 

"Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  thatta 
and  let  the  strangers  spoil  his  labor. 
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"Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto 

:m ;  neither  let  there  be  none  to  favor  his 

,thk  rless  children. 

"Let  his  posterity  be  cut  off;  and  in  the 

;neration  following  let  their  name  be  blotted 

it. 

*  *  *  * 

"But  do  thou  for  me,  0  God  the  Lord,  for 
hy  name's  sake ;  because  Thy  mercy  is  good, 
liver  thou  me.  *  *  *  * 

*        I  will  greatly  praise  the  Lord  with 
/  mouth." 

Think  of    a  God  wicked    and    malicious 
ough  to  inspire  this  prayer.    Think  of  one 
famous  enough  to  answer  it. 
Had  this  inspired  psalm  been  found  in  some 
mple  erected  for  the  worship  of  snakes,  or 

the  possession  of  some  cannibal  King, 
ritten  with  blood  upon  the  dried  skins  of 
bes,  there  would  have  been  a  perfect  har- 
ony  between  its  surroundings  and  its  senti- 
ent s. 

No  wonder  that  the  author  of  this  inspired 
salm  coldly  reeeived  Socrates  and  Penelope, 
nd  reserved  his  sweetest  smiles  for  Catharine 
tie  Second! 
Ninth.    With  having  said  that  the  battles 

which  the  Israelites  engaged  with  the  ap- 
roval  and  command  of  Jehovah  surpassed  in 
ruelty  those  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Was  it  Julius  Caesar  who  said,  "And  the 
ord  our  God  delivered  him  before  us;  and 
e  smote  nim,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  peo- 
te.  And  we  took  all  his  cities,  and  utterly 
estroyed  the  men,  and  the  women  and  the 
ttle  ones,  of  every  city,  we  left  none  to  re- 
tain"? 
Did  Julius  Caesar  send  the  following  report 

the  Roman  Senate  ?  "And  we  took  all  his 
ties  at  that  time,  there  was  not  a  city  which 
re  took  not  from  them,  three-score  city,  all 
le  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in 
Jashan.  All  these  cities'  were  fenced  with 
gh  w  Jls,  gates  and  bars ;  besides  unwalled 
owns  a  great  many.  And  we  utterly  destroyed 
hem,  as  we  did  unto  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon, 
tterly  destroying  the  men,  women,  and 
iildren  of  every  city." 

Did  Csesar  take  the  city  of  Jericho  "and 
itterly  destroy  all  that  was  in  the  city, 
>oth  man  and  woman,  young  and  old"?  Did 
le  unite  "all  the  country  of  the  bills,  and  of 
joa  south,  tad  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs, 


and  all  their  kings',  and  leave  none  remaining 
that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  had  com- 
manded"? 

Search  the  records  of  the  whole  world,  fini 
out  the  history  of  every  barbarous  tribe,  and 
you  can  find  no  crime  that  touched  a  lower 
depth  of  infamy  than  those  the  Bible's  God 
commanded  and  approved.  For  such  a  God 
I  have  no  words  to  express  my  loathing  and 
contempt,  and  all  the  words  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  man  would  scarcely  be  sufficient. 
Away  with  such  a  God  I  Give  me  Jupiter 
rather,  with  lo  and  Europa,  or  even  Siva  with 
his  skulls  and  snakes,  or  give  me  none. 

Tenth.  With  having  repudiated  the  doc- 
trines of  "total  depravity." 

What  a  precious  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
total  depravity  of  the  human  heart!  How 
sweet  it  is  to  believe  that  the  lives  of  ail  the 
good  and  great  were  continual  sins  and  per- 
petual crimes;  that  the  love  a  mother  bears 
her  child  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  sin ;  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  natural  heart  is  simple 
meanness;  that  the  tears  of  pity  are  impure; 
that  for  the  unconverted  to  live  and  labor  for 
others  is  an  offense  to  heaven;  that  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  are  low  and 
grovelling  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  man 
should  fall  upon  his  knees  and  ask  forgive- 
ness, 6imply  for  loving  his  wife  and  child, 
and  that  even  the  act  of  asking  foregiveness 
is  in  fact  a  crime. 

Surely  it  is  a  kind  of  bliss  to  feel  that  every 
woman  and  child  in  the  wide  world,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  believe  the  five  points 
or  some  other  equally  cruel  creel,  and  suck 
children  as  have  been  baptized,  ought  at  this 
very  moment  to  be  dashed  down  tc  the  lowest 
glowing  gulf  of  the  hell! 

Take  from  the  Christian  the  history  of  his 
own  Church;  leave  that  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  has  no  argument  left  with 
which  to  substantiate  the  total  depravity  of 
man. 

A  minister  once  asked  an  eld  ladv.  a  mem' 
berof  his  church,  what  she  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  the  dear  oid 
soul  replied  that  she  thought  it  a  mighty  good 
doctrine  if  the  Lord  would  only  give  the  peo- 
ple grace  enough  to  live  up  to  itt 

Eleventh.  With  having  doubted  the  "pen 
severance  of  the  saints." 

1  suppose  the  real  meaning  of  this  doctrine 
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It  that  Presbyterians  are  just  as  sure  of  going 
to  heaven  as  all  other  folks  are  of  going  to 
hell.  The  real  idea  being,  that  it  all  depends 
upon  the  will  of  God,  and  not  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  person,  to  be  damned  or  saved ; 
tfcat  Goi  has  the  weakness  to  send  Presby- 
terians to  Paradise  and  the  justice  to  doom 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  eternal  fire. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  unconverted  brain 
can  see  the  least  of  sense  in  this  doctrine;  that 
it  is  abhorrent  to  all  who  have  not  been  the 
recipients  of  a  "new  heart";  that  only  the 
perfectly  good  can  justify  the  perfectly  in- 
famous. 

It  is  contended  that  the  saints  do  not  per- 
severe of  their  own  free  will — that  they  are 
entitled  to  no  credit  for  persevering;  but  that 
God  forces  them  to  persevere,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  every  crime  is  committed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  secret  will  of  God,  who  does 
all  things  for  his  own  glory. 

Compared  with  this  doctrine,  there  is  no 
other  idea  that  has  ever  been  believed  by 
man  that  can  properly  be  called  absurd. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  fact.  1  really  hope  that  every 
saint,  no  matter  how  badly  he  may  break  on 
the  first  quarter,  nor  how  many  shoes  he  may 
cast  at  the  half-mile  pole,  will  foot  it  bravely 
down  the  long  home-stretch,  and  win  eternal 
heaven  by  at  least  a  neck. 

Twelfth.  With  having  spoken  and  written 
somewhat  lightly  of  the  idea  of  converting  the 
heathen  with  doctrinal  sermons. 

Of  all  the  failures  of  which  we  have  any 
history  or  knowledge  the  missionary  effort  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  whole  question 
has  been  decided  here,  in  our  own  country, 
and  conclusively  settled.  We  have  neaily 
'jexerminated  the  Indians,  but  we  have  con- 
verted none.  From  the  days  of  John  Eliot  to 
the  execution  of  the  last  Modoc,  not  one 
Indian  has  been  the  subject  of  irresistible 
grace  or  particular  redemption.  The  few  red 
men  who  roam  the  Western  wilderness  have 
no  thought  or  care  concerning  the  five  points 
of  Calvin.  They  are  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
great  and  vital  truths  contained  in  tne  Thirty- 
nine  article*,  the  Saybrook  platform,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  No 
Indian  has  ever  scalped  another  on  account 
of  his  religious  belief.    This  of  itseil  sbows 


conclusively  that  the  missionaries  have  had 
no  effect. 

Why  should  we   convert    the   heathen  of 
China  and  kill  our   own?      Why  should  we 
send  missionaries  across  the  seas,  and  soldiers 
over  the  plains?    Why  should  we  send  Bibles 
to  the  East  and  muskets  to  the  West?    If  ft 
is  impossible  to  convert  Indians,  who  have  m 
religion  of  their  own,    no    prejudice  for  o 
against  the  "eternal  procession  of  the  Hoi 
Ghost,"    how   can   we   expect   to   convert! 
heathen  who  has  a  religion;  who  has  plenty d 
gods  and  Bibles  and  prophets  and  Christs,  an< 
who  has  a  religious  literature  far  grander  than 
our  own?    Can  we  hope,  with  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  to  rival  the  stuprud- 
ous  miracles  of  India?    Is  there  anything  in 
our  Bible  as  lofty  and  loving  as  the  prayer  of 
the  Buddhist?      Compare  your  "Confession 
of  Faith"  with  the  following: 

"Never  will  1  seek  nor  receive  private  ind! 
vidual  salvation,  —never  enter  into  final  peace 
alone;  but  forever  and  everywhere  will  I  live 
and  strive  for  the  universal  redemption  of 
every  creature  throughout  all  worlds.  Until 
all  are  delivered,  never  will  I  leave  the  world 
of  sin,  sorrow  and  struggle,  but  will  remain 
where  I  am." 

Think  of  sending  an  average  Presbyterian 
to  convert  a  man  who  daily  offers  this  tender^ 
this  infinitely  generous  and  incomparable 
prayer!  Think  of  reading  the  109th  Psa!a.tO 
a  heathen  who  has  a  B.ble  of  his  own.  in 
which  is  found  this  passage:  Blessed  is  itol 
man,  and  beloved  of  all  the  gods,  who  iu 
afraid  of  no  man,  and  of  whom  no  man  it 
afraid!" 

Why  should  you  read  even  the  New  Testii 
ment  to  a  Hindoo,  when  his  own  Christni 
has  said:  "If  a  man  strike  thee,  and  in  strik- 
ing drop  his  staff,  pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to 
him  again?"  Why  send  a  Presbyterian  to  a 
Sufi,  who  says:  "Better  one  moment  of  silent 
contemplation  and  inward  love,  than  seventy 
thousand  years  of  outward  worship?"  "Whoso 
would  carelessly  tread  one  worm  that  crawls/ 
on  earth,  that  heartless  one  is  darkly  alienate 
from  God;  but  he  that,  living,  erabraceth  fail 
things  in  his  love,  to  live  with  him  God  bursts 
all  bounds  above,  below." 

Why  should  we  endeavor  to  thrust  our  cruel 
and  heartless  theology  upon  one  who  prays 
this  prayer;    "O  God,  show  pity  towawl  ti* 
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d;  for  on  the  good  thou  hast  already 
wed  thy  mercy  by  having  created  them 
>us"? 

jpare  this  prayer  with  the  curses  and 
ies  of  the  Old  Testament — with  the  in- 
s  commanded  and  approved  by  the 
whom  we  are  taught  to  worship  as  a 
and  with  the  following  tender  product  of 
yterianism:  "It  may  seem  absurd  to 
n  wisdom  that  God  should  harden,  blind, 
eliver  up  some  men  to  a  reprobate  sense ; 
ie  should  first  deliver  them  over  to  evil, 
len  condemn  them  for  that  evil;  but  the 
ing  spiritual  man  sees  no  absurdity  in 
is,  knowing  that  God  would  never  be  a 
ess  good,  even  though  he  should  destroy 
en." 

ill  the  religions  that  have  been  produced 
e  egotism,  the  malice,  the  ignorance  and 
ion  of  man,  Presbyterianism  is  the  most 
us. 
what  shall  I  say  more?  for  the  time 
fail  me  to  tell  of  Sabellianism,  of  a 
1  trinity,"  and  the  "eternal  procession  of 
Ioly  Ghost?" 

)on  these  charges  a  minister  is  to  be  tried 
in  Chicago;  in  this  city  of  pluck  and 
ss — this  marvel  of  energy,  and  this  mi- 
of  nerve.  The  cry  of  "heresy,"  here, 
s  like  a  wail  from  the  Park  Ages — a 
from  the  Inquisition,  or  a  groan  from 
rave  of  Calvin, 
other  effort  is  being  made  to  enslave  a 

claimed  that  every  member  of  the 
h  has  solemnly  agreed  never  to  outgrow 
*eed;  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
n  an  intellectual  dwarf.  Upon  this  con- 
the  Church  agrees  to  save  his  soul,  and 
nds  over  his  brains  to  bind  the  bargain, 
d  a  fact  be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
,  he  binds  himself  to  deny  the  fact  and 
the  finder.  With  scraps  of  dogmas  and 
os  of  doctrine,  he  agrees  that  his  soul 
be  satisfied  forever.  What  an  intellect  - 
ast  the  confession  of  faith  must  be!  It 
ds  one  of  the  dinner  described  by  Sidney 
i,  where  everything  was  cold  except  the 
,  and  everything  sour  exempt  the  vine- 

sry  member  of  a  churcfc  promises"to 
n  orthodox,  that  is  to  say — stationary, 
th  is  heresy.     Orthodox  ideas  are  the 


feathers  that  have  been  molted  by  the  eagle 
of  progress.  They  are  the  dead  leaves  under 
the  majestic  palm,  while  heresy  is  the  bud  and 
blossom  at  the  top. 

Imagine  a  vine  that  grows  at  one  end  and 
decays  at  the  other.  The  end  that  grows  is 
heresy;  the  end  that  rots  is  orthodox.  The 
dead  are  orthodox,  and  your  cemetery  is  tha 
most  perfect  type  of  a  well  regulated  Church. 
No  thought,  no  progress,  no  heresy  there. 
Slowly  and  silently,  side  by  side,  the  satislied 
members  peacefully  decay.  There  is  only 
this  difference — the  dead  do  not  persecute. 

And  what  does  a  trial  for  heresy  mean?  It 
means  that  the  Church  says  to  a  heretic,  "Be- 
lieve as  I  do,  or  I  will  withdraw  my  support; 
I  will  not  employ  you;  I  will  pursue  you  until 
your  garments  are  rags;  until  your  children 
cry  for  bread;  until  your  cheeks  are  furrowed 
with  tears.  I  will  hunt  you  to  the  very  por- 
tals of  the  tomb,  and  tnen  my  God  will  do  the 
rest.  I  will  not  imprison  you.  I  will  not 
burn  you.  The  law  prevents  my  doing  that. 
I  helped  make  the  law,  not,  however,  to  pro- 
tect you,  nor  deprive  me  of  the  right  to  ex- 
terminate you,  but  in  order  to  keep  other 
churches  from  exterminating  me." 

A  trial  for  heresy  means  that  the  spirit  of 
persecution  still  lingers  in  the  Church;  that  it 
still  denies  the  right  of.  private  judgment; 
that  it  still  thinks  more  of  creed  than  truth; 
that  it  is  still  determined  to  prevent  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  man.  It  means  that  churches 
are  shambles  in  which  are  bought  and  sold  the 
souls  of  men.  It  means  that  the  Church  is 
still  guilty  of  the  barbarity  of  opposing 
thought  with  force.  It  means  that  if  it  had 
the  power,  the  mental  horizon  would  be 
bounded  by  a  creed,  that  it  would  bring  agaia 
the  whips,  and  chains,  and  dungeon  keys,  the 
rack  and  fagot  of  the  past. 

But  let  me  tell  the  church  it  lacks  the 
power.  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  too 
many  men  who  own  themselves — too  much 
thought,  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Church 
to  grasp  again  the  sword  of  power.  The 
Church  must  abdicate.  For  the  Eglon  of 
superstition,  scjence  has  a  message  from 
truth. 

The  heretics  have  not  thought  and  suffered 
and  died  in  vain.  Every  heretic  has  been, 
and  is,  a  ray  of  light.  Not  in  vain  did  Vol- 
taire, that  great  man,  point  from  the  foot  of  the 
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Alps,  the  finger  of  scorn  at  every  hypocrite  in 
Europe.  Not  in  vain  were  the  splendid  utter- 
ances of  the  Infidels,  while  beyond  all  price 
are  the  discoveries  of  science. 

The  church  has  impeded,  hut  it  has  not 
and  it  cannot  stop  the  onward  march  of  the 
human  race.  Heresy  cannot  be  burned,  nor 
imprisoned,  nor  starved.  It  laughs  at  presby- 
teries and  synods,  at  (Ecumenical  councils 
and  the  impotent  thunders  of  Sinai.  Heresy 
is  the  eternal  da^vn,  the  morning  star,  the 
glittering  herald  of  the  day.  Heresy  is  the 
last  and  best  thought.  It  is  the  perpetual 
new  world;  the  unknown  sea  toward  which 
the  brave  all  sail.  It  is  the  eternal  horizon  of 
progress.  Heresy  extends  the  hospitalities  of 
the  brain  to  new  thoughts."  Heresy  is  a  cra- 
dle: orthodoxy  a  coffin. 

Why  should  a  man  be  afraid  to  think,  and 
why  should  he  fear  to  express  his  thoughts? 

Is  it  possible  that  an  infinite  Deity  is  unwill- 
ing that  man  should  investigate  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  he  is  surrounded?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  god  delights  in  threatening  and  ter- 
rifying men?  What  glory,  what  honor  and 
renown  a  god  must  win  in  such  a  field!  The 
ocean  raving  at  a  drop;  a  star  envious  of  a 
candle;  the  sun  jealous  of  a  fire-fly! 

Go  on,  presbyteries  and  synods,  go  on! 
Thrust  the  heretics  out  of  the  Church.  That 
is  to  say,  throw  away  you'-  brains, — put  out 
your  eyes.  The  Infidels  will  thank  you.  They 
are  willing  to  adopt  your  exiles.  Every 
deserter  from  your  camp  is  a  recruit  for  the 
army  of  progress.  Cling  to  the  ignorant  dog- 
mas of  the  past ;  read  the  109th  Psalm ;  gloat 
over  the  slaughter  of  mothers  and  babes ;  thank 
God  for  total  depravity;  %hower  your  honors 
upon  hypocrites,  and  silence  every  minister 
who  is  tonched  with  that  heresy  called  genius. 

Be  true  to  your  history.  Turn  out  the 
astronomers,  the  geologists,  the  naturalists, 
the  chemist1,  and  all  the  honest  scientists. 
With  a  whip  of  scorpions,  drive  them  all  out. 
We  want  them  all-    Keep  the  ignorant,  the 


superstitious,  the  bigoted,  and  the  write) 
charges  and  specifications.  Keep  them, 
keep  thrm  all.  Repeat  your  pious  plati: 
in  the  drowsy  ears  of  the  faithful,  and 
your  Bible  to  heretics,  as  kings  read  some 
gotten  riot-act  to  stop  and  stay  the  wavi 
revolution.  You  are  too  weak  to  excite  at 
We  forgive  your  efforts  as  the  sun  forj 
a  cloud — as  the  air  fcrgives  the  breath 
waste. 

How  long,  0  how  long  -rvill  man  liste 
the  threats  of  God  and  shut  his  ears  t' 
splendid  promises  of  nature?  How  'ji 
how  long  will  man  remain  the  cri:  ^ing 
of  a  false  and  cruel  creed. 

By  this  time  the  whole  world  should] 
that  the  real  Bible  has  not  yet  b^en  wri 
but  is  being  written,  and  that  it  will  rev( 
finished  until  the  race  begins  its  down 
march  or  ceases  to  exist.  The  real  Bit 
not  the  work  of  inspired  men,  nor  prop 
nor  apostles,  nor  evangelists,  nor  of  CI 
Every  man  who  finds  a  fact  adds,  as  ifij 
a  word  to  this  great  book.  It  is  not  atto 
by  prophecy,  by  miracles  or  by  signs, 
makes  no  appeal  to  faith,  to  ignoranc 
credulity  or  fear.  It  has  no  punishmen 
unbelief,  and  no  reward  for  hvpocrisy 
appears  to  man  in  the  name  of  demonstra 
It  has  nothing  to  conceal.  It  has  no  fe: 
being  read,  of  being  investigated  and  ui 
stood.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  holy  o*  sat 
it  simply  claims  to  be  true.  It  challenge 
scrutiny  of  all,  and  implores  every  reidi 
verify  every  line  for  himself.  It  is  ineaj 
of  being  blasphemed.  This  book  nppea 
all  the  surroundings  of  man.  Each  thing 
exists  testifies  of  its  perfection.  The 
with  its  heart  of  fire  and  crowns  of  s 
with  its  forests  and  plains;  its  rocks  and 
with  its  every  wave  and  cloud,  with  itsT 
leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower,  confirms  its'] 
word,  and  the  solemn  stars,  shining  ii 
infinite  abysses,  are  the  eternal  witness 
its  truth. 


THOMAS  PAINE'S  VINDICATION. 


BY  EOBEKT  G.  INGERSOLL. 


It  lecture  t»  San  Francisco  in  the  sum- 
<  ot  ±b17,  Ccl.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  of 
ria,  III.,  offered  to  give  one  thousand 
ars  in  gold  to  any  clergyman  who  would 
ve  that  Paine  "died  in  terror  because  of 
gious  opinions  he  had  expressed,  or  that 
taire  did  not  pass  away  as  serenely  as 
coming  of  the  dawn."  The  New  York 
erver,  a  Presbyterian  paper  published  in 
York,  Irenaeus  Prime,  editor,  called 
n  him  to  put  up  the  money,  characteriz- 
es offer  as  "infidel  buncombe,"  upon 
ch  the  following  correspondence  ensued: 
the  Editor  of  the  New  "York  Observer: 
have  been  informed  that  you  accepted,  in 
r  paper,  an  offer  made  by  me  to  any 
gyman  in  San  Francisco.  That  offer  was 
1 1  would  pay  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
ny  minister  in  that  city  who  would  prove 
t  Thomas  Paine  died  in  terror  because  of 
gious  opinions  he  had  expressed,  or  that 
ltaire  did  not  pass  away  serenely  as  the 
ning  of  the  dawn. 

or  many  years  religious  journals  and 
isters  have  been  circulating  certain  pre- 
ded  accounts  of  the  frightful  agonies  en- 
red  by  Paine  and  Voltaire  when  dying; 
it  these  great  men  at  the  moment  of  death 
re  terrified  because  they  had  given  their 
lest  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  religion 
their  fellow-men.  The  imagination  of  the 
lgious  world  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
inventing  absurd  and  infamous  accounts 
the  last  moments  of  these  intellectual 
ints.  Every  Sunday-school  paper,  thou- 
nds  of  idiotic  tracts,  and  countless  stupidi- 
s  called  sermons,  have  been  filled  with 
se  calumnies. 

aine  and  Voltaire  were  both  believers  in 
d— both  hoped  for  immortality — both  be- 
ved  in  special  Providence.  But  both  de- 
d  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures— both 
nied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  While 
eologians  most  cheerfully  admit  that  most 


murderers  die  without  fear,  they  deny  the 
possibility  of  any  man  who  has  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  dying 
except  in  an  agony  of  terror.  These  stories 
are  used  in  revivals  and  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  have  long  been  considered  of  great  value. 

I  am  anxious  that  these  slanders  should 
cease.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  justice  done, 
even  at  this  late  day,  to  the  dead. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  these  death-bed  accounts 
really  rest,  I  make  to  you  the  following  prop- 
osition:— 

First.— As  to  Thomas  Paine:  I  will  deposit 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, one  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  upon  the 
following  conditions:— This  money  shall  be 
subject  to  your  order  when  you  shall,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  substantiate 
that  Thomas  Paine  admitted  the  Bible  to  be 
an  inspired  book,  or  that  he  recanted  his 
Infidel  opinions— or  that  he  died  regretting 
that  he  had  disbelieved  the  Bible— or  that  he 
died  calling  upon  Jesus  in  any  religious 
sense  whatever. 

In  order  that  a  tribunal  may  be  created  to 
try  this  question,  you  may  select  one  man, 
I  will  select  another,  and  the  two  thus  chosen 
shall  select  a  third,  and  any  two  of  the  three 
may  decide  the  matter. 

As  there  will  be  certain  costs  and  expendi- 
tures on  both  sides,  such  costs  and  expendi- 
tures shall  be  paid  by  the  defeated  party. 

In  addition  to  the  one  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  I  will  deposit  a  bond  with  good  and  suf- 
ficient security  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all 
costs  in  case  I  am  defeated.  I  shall  require 
of  you  a  like  bond. 

From  the  date  of  accepting  this  offer  you 
may  have  ninety  days  in  which  to  collect 
and  present  your  testimony,,  giving  me 
notice  of  time  and  place  of  taking  depo- 
sitions.    I  shall    have    a    like    time  to  take 
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evidence  upon  my  side,  giving  you  like  days  in  which  to  collect  and  present 
notice,  and  you  shall  then  have  thirty  days  testimony  in  the  affirmative  of  these  pr; 
to  take  further  testimony  in  reply  to  what  sitions;  the  respondent  to  have  ninety 
I  may  offer.  The  case  shall  then  be  argued  to  present  the  evidence  on  the  oiber  i 
before  the  persons  chosen;  and  their  deci-  the  affirmative  then  to  have  thirty  | 
sions  shall  be  final  as  to  us.  more  for  producing  further  testimony, 

If  the  arbitrator  chosen  by  me  shall  die,  case  then  to  be  argued  before  this  Co 
I  shall  have  the  ritrht  to  "choose  another,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  as  to  us.  1 
You  shall  have  the  same  right.  If  the  third  j^s  not  one  of,  the  affirmations,  ifl 
one,  chosen  by  our  two,  shall  die,  the  fortn  stated  in  this  letter,  was  containet 
two  shall  choose  another;  and  all  vacancies.  tDe  0ffer  tnat  we  made,  we  have  no  o< 
from  whatever  cause,  shall  be  filled  upon  Bjon  lo  substantiate  them.  But  we  are  | 
the  same  principle.  pared  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  tr 

The  arbitrators  shall  sit  when  and  where  of  our  own  statement,  and  even  go  fartl 
a  majority  shall  determine,  and  shall  have  to  show  not  only  "that  Tom  Paine  die 
full  power  to  pass  upon  all  questions  aria-  drunken,  cowardly  and  beastly  death," 
mgas  to  competency  of  evidence,  and  upon  that  for  many  years  previous  and  up  to  t. 
al]  subjects.  event  he  lived  a  drunken  and  beastly  life 

(Second. — As  to  Voltaire:  I  make  the 
same  proposition,  if  you  will  substantiate 
that  Voltaire  died  expressing  remorse  or 
showing  in  any  way  that  he  was  in  mental 
agony  because  he  attacked  Catholicism — or 
because   he   had  denied  the  inspiration    of 


And  we  are  the  more  impelled  to  do 
because  we  have  received  within   the! 
few  months,  numerous  letters  asking  inf 
mation  and  fads  in  regard  to  the  charnc 
and   habits   of    Paine.      These  letters  lit 


tne    UH.Ie-or  because  he  had  denied  the   come  chiefly  from  the  West,  where  h.fid 
divinity  of  Christ.  appear  to  be   making   a   desperate   effort 

I  make  these  propositions  because  I  want  rehs?u.e  .hl!  "ame  from  the  infamy  u 
your  people  to  slop  slandering  the  dead.  ™b,ch    x\  bad   *unk   lo"g    befo.re.  fhepd! 

If  .he  propositus  do  not  suit  you  in  any  ™e  w,0,d  beiistly-  so  often  applied  to  Pail 
particular,  please  state  your  objections,  and  thouSh  ^r  from  being  elegant  most  fi 
Will  modify  them  in  any  way  consistent  express  his  real  character.  So  debauclu 
With  the  object  in  view  degraded  and  filthy    had  he  become  bef( 

If  Paine  and  Voltaire  died  filled  with  Jis  death,  that  he  was  a  fit  companion  o« 
childish  and  silly  fear,  I  want  to  know  it,  for  the  beasts  tl,,at1  Pfn"h'  aud  *ie  wa"1 
and  I  want  the  world  to  know  it.  On  the  consequence  excluded  from  all  Recent 
other  hand,  if  the  helievers  in  superstition  cietv'  even  from  tbat  of  respectable  lnfide 
have  made  and  circulated  these  cruel  slan-  We  have  in  our  possession  abundant  tes 
ders  concerning  the  mighty  dead,  I  want  »ony  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  chit 
the  world  to  know  that.  from  our   own   correspondents.     The  uin 

As  soon  as  you  notify  me  of  the  accept  testimony  we  preface  with  an  extract  fr» 
snee  of  these  propositions  I  will  send  you  *  sketch  of  the  life  of  Paine,  in  a  volu 
the  certificate  of  the  bank  that  the  mone^  entitled  "Our  Countrymen,"  by  B.d 
has  been  deposited  upon  the  foregoing  con  Lossing,  Esq.,  the  well  known  hist  oris 
ditions,  together  with  copies  of  bonds  foi  A  portion  of  this  sketch  we  published; 
costs.  Yours  truly,  the  Observer  of  J  une  21,  1855,  in   which  1A 

II.  G.  Ingersoll.       Lossing  says 

'In  1802  he  (Paine)  returned  to  Ameri 


From  the  Hew  York  Observer  of  Sept.  27, 1877. 


and  resided  a  part  of  the  time  upon   a   far 


We   have   received   a  copy  of  a  printed  at  New  Rochelle,  presented   to   him  by 

letter,  addressed  "To  the  Editor  of  the  Nets  State  of    New  York   for  his  Revolutioi 

York  Observer,"  signed  R.  G.  Ingersoll  (Col.  services.    Paine  became  very   intemperat 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  we  presume),  referring  and  fell  low  in  the  social  scale,  not  only 

vlo  a  paragraph  published  some  weeks  since  account  of  his  beastly   habits,  but  becau 

?,  i  the  Observer,  in  which  we  offered  to  pro-  of    his  blasphemous    tirade  against    Chri 

ft  uce  the  evidence  "that  Tom  Paine  died  a  tianity." 

'drunken,   cowardly     and     beastly    death."  In  the  year  1851    Grant  Thorburn,  of  th 

Phis  letter  after  complaining  in  an  exagger-  city,  who  was  personally  and  weii  acquaili 

ated   style    that    Paine   and    Voltaire   have  ed  with  the  man   of  whom   he   wrote,  fun 

been  grossly  slandered,  and  that  "for  many  ished  for  ihe  New   York    Observer   lv\o   art 

years  religious  journals  and  ministers  have  eles— "Reminiscences   of  Thomas  PaineJ 

been  circulating  certain  pretended  accounts  from  which  we  make  some  extracts.     Gr| 

oi  the  frightful  agonies   endured   by    Paine  Thorburn,    who   was   the   reputed   hero   < 

and   Voltaire   when  dying,"  etc.,   proposes  Gait's   "Lawrie  Todd,"  was  personally  at 

to  establish  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  con-  well   known    to   hundreds    of    persons   8t 

eider  certain  propositions  in  regard  to   the  living  in  this  city.     His  statements,  so  f 

deaths  of  Paine   and   Voltaire.    The  letter  as  we  know,  were  nowhere  called   in  que 

further  proposes  that  we  shall  have   ninety  tion  at  the  time  they  were  published. 


AB  PAW 


Frcec  tb«  iitw  Turk  Otsstrnr,  April  17,  i-sfl. 

IIkssrs.  Editors  :  A  few  days  ago  I 
tered  my  seventy-ninth  year.  For  the 
t  sixty  of  these  .years,  I  have  been  only 
e  day  confined  by  sickness.  I  am  not 
laible  of  decay  in  either  body  or  mind, 
eotacles  excepted:  I  have  not  a  pain  or  a 
fl  joint  in  my  body.     1  walk  as  far  and 

fast,  tnd  my  personal  feelings  are  as 
mfort»»ble  as  when  in  my  twentieth  year, 
ink  God,  who  gave  me  a  sound  constitu- 
n,  and  common  sense  to  take  care  of  it. 

think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  aged  to  tell 
5  generation  that  is  to  follow  what  they 
ve  seen  with  their  eyes  and  heard  with  their 
a  of  the  wonders  the  Lord  has  wrought 
their  days.  In  his  providential  arrange- 
:nts  he  brought  me  into  close  contact  with 
ine  and  Carvel,  two  of  his  most  open 
d  inveterate  enemies.  Carver  and  I  blew 
i  beilows  in  the  same  shop;  Paine  lodged 
th  Carver;  benoe  our  intimacy.  My  dayi 
i  numbered,  ar,d  but  few  remain.  I  owe 
to  my  God  and  to  the  world  to  tell  what  I 
ve  seen,  felt  and  heard  in  their  company. 
Die  past  sixty  years  have  been  styled  em- 
utically  the   age  of   Infidelity.      I  was  in 

nineteenth  year   at  the  commencement 

that  period,  and  have  been  in  contact, 
d,  in  some  case,  in  confidential  intimacy, 
th  some  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in 
!  important  events  embraced  in  that  pe- 
d.  One  of  the  most  prominent  in  his 
y  was  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  His  public 
toiy  is  before  the  world;  but  his  secret 
itory,  as  they  say  in  St.  Cloud,  is  probably 
w  known  only  to  myself.  Of  the  truth  of 
s  remark  you  will  judge  in  the  sequel. 
Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  1737,  in  Nor- 
k  county,  Old  Eugland.     He  was  brought 

to  the  business  of  stay-making  with  his 
her,  who  was  a  member  of  tbe  society  of 
iends.  He  was  afterwards  an  exciseman 
the  town  or  Lewes,  where  he  married  the 
ughter  of  the  Collector  of  the  Custom 
>use.  After  three  years  she  obtained  a 
'orce  from  him  for  neglect  and  cruel 
atment.  (Ladies,  this  mortal  was  the 
thor  of  the  "Rights  of  Man.")  Shortly 
er  this  he  became  a  defaulter,  and  fled  to 
iierica  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
Dion.  In  1787  Paine  went  to  France.  In 
>i'  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  bloody 
nvention,  and  sat  on  the  trial  of  Louis 
fl.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  of  Robes- 
srre,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  nar- 

ly  escaped  the  guillotine  by  a  miracle  of 
ovidence.  While  in  France  he  published 
ters  to  Washington — a  scurrilous  libel, 
ich  was  bought,  read  and  extolled  by 
ists,  Jacobins,  and  Infidels,  but  burned 
d  destroyed  by  true  Americans.  God 
lljng,  1  will  give  the  account  of  his  escape 
m  the  guillotine,  in  a  future  number,  as  I 
wd  it  from  his  own  lips. 
>»,ine  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  spring 
1&02.     Ob  the  next  day  I  waa  introduced 


,  t»  him  at  the  City  Hotel.  On  th*  day  after. 
he  started  for  Washington.  There  he  wai 
received  with  open  arms  by  Jefferson,  Aaron 
Burr,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of  Deists  and 
Jacobins  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
A  public  dinner  was  got  up  to  welcome  the 
author  of  the  "Age  of  Reason,"  and  the 
same  man  who  tried  to  deface  the  fair  fame 
of  Washington.  As  easily  might  Paine 
darken  tbe  sun  at  mid-day  by  throwing  at 
it  a  handful  of  mud.  But  the  dinnerl  Here 
was  expected  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul.  Alasl  tell  it  not  in  Gatbl  Paine  en- 
tered— his  feet  covered  with  a  preparation 
of  mud  and  compost;  his  pants  having  a  rent 
both  wide  snd  unseemly;  his  vest,  which  had 
once  been  black,  was  now  the  color  of  gold 
dust,  from  a  thick  coating  of  Scotch  snuff. 
His  coat  had  a  ventilator  at  the  elbow  of  each 
sleeve.  His  fine  linen  looked  as  if  not  molli- 
fied by  Colgate's  soap  since  the  last  fourth  of  { 
July.  He  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man  at  his  wits'  end.  Thus  be  entered  the 
room.  The  Freethinkers  were  confounded, 
and  thought  it  was  a  hoax;  they,  no  doubt 
mentally  exclaimed,  "He  is  no  company  for 
gentlemen."  He  received  instructions  in  a 
few  days,  and  lefi  the  purlieus  of  t^e  court 
forever. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  he  was  set  down 
at  the  City  Hotel;  but  his  habits  being  an 
outrage  on  all  the  common  decencies  of 
life,  at  the  end  of  the  week  be  was  politely 
informed  there  was  no  room  for  him  in  that 
inn.  His  trunk  was  carried  from  hotel  to 
tavern,  from  tavern  to  boarding  bouse,  and 
still  the  answer  was,  "We  have  no  room." 
Inquiry  for  accommodation  was  made  at  a 
dwelling  whose  inmates  were  wretchedness 
personified;  but  it  was  written  on  the  door 
as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  "  No  admit- 
tance for  Thomas  Paine."  In  this  dilemma, 
Wm.  Carver  received  him  into  his  own 
house,  it  was  here  our  intimacy  com- 
menced, and  it  continued  with  a  few  inter 
ruptions,  seven  years  thereafter. 

©2Af«T  Tborbubh. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  the  "  Reminiscences  of 
Thomas  Paine,"  by  the  same  hand: 

Yrom  the  New  York  Oburver,  May  1. 1851, 

it  was  in  Carver's  house,  that  by  the 
movements  of  Providence,  I  sat  down  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  inveterate  Infidels 
that  ever  beheld  the  light  of  the  sun.  They 
were  both. mechanics — Carver  a  blacksmith, 
Paine  a  stay-maker.  They  were  both  un- 
learned men,  but  were  of  strong  mind;  for 
tbe  Devil,  having  made  human  nature  his 
study  for  six  thousand  years,  will  never  em~ 

gloy  a  fool  when  he  needs  a  journeyman, 
arver,  his  wife,  and  Paine  having  oeea 
inhabitants  of  the  same  town  in  England, 
at  their  fireside,  he  being  present,  1  learned 
his  history  from  his  cradle;  and  I  saw  him 
in  all  his  native  deformity,  and  traced  fet» 
with  my  own  eyes  to  his  grave. 
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Carver  kept  a  porter-house  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  corner  of  Thames  and  Temple 
streets;  at  the  same  time  he  doctored  horses 
and  mended  their  shoes.  It  was  noised 
about  that  Mr.  Paine  kept  his  headquarters 
in  this  domicile,  a  small  two-story  building 
whose  outside  had  not  seen  a  whitewash  nor 
paint  brush  since  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  atYorkiown.  Hundreds  of  his  old 
political  and  Freethinking  friends  resorted 
hither  to  meet  him.  I  witnessed  some  of 
their  interviews;  but  oh,  what  consterna- 
tion! Instead  of  the  pale-faced  man  of 
thirty-six,  when  he  wrote  "Common  Sense," 
they  beheld  an  old  remnant  of  mortality, 
drunk,  bloated  and  half  asleep.  Very  few 
of  the  better  sort  ever  returned. 

Mr.  Paine  was  sensible  of  his  forbidding 
appearance.and  generally  was  very  morose 
/  when  strangers  were  introduced.  An  old 
lady  from  Scotland  wished  an  introduction. 
We  entered  his  room.  Said  I,  "Mr.  Paine, 
this  is  Mrs.  Bruce,  from  Scotland."  "Scot- 
land," be  repeated,  'a  country  of  bigots 
and  fanatics."  "Yes,"  said  I,  "but  it's  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  every  man, 
woman  and  child  can  read  the  Bible  and 
write  their  owu  name."  Our  stay  was  short. 
When  we  got  on  the  pavement,  "What  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Paine?"  I  inquired.  "I 
think  he  \sfou  (drunk),  but  och  man,"  she 
added,  'what  an  awfu'  judgment  looking 
face  he's  got." 

His  chief  companions  were  journeymen 
mechanics  of  the  baser  sort.  One  evening  I 
stepped  intohisroom.  He  was  set' iug  forth 
tne  Bible  to  a  dozen  of  these  charge  ers, 
and  painting  it  in  its  blackest  colors.  When 
he  had  ceased,  I  said,  "Mr.  Paine,  you  have 
been  in  Ireland  and  Scotland."  He  had. 
"Scotland  comparatively  speaking,  is  full 
of  Bibles;  everyone  reads  it,  and  it  is  their 
chief  school-book."  This  he  conceded. 
"They  have  few  Bibles  in  Ireland,  and 
tliOf-e  who  can  read  are  prohibited  by  the 
priests  from  looking  in  the  Bible."  This 
al<o  was  conceded.  "Now,"  said  I,  '  Mr. 
Paine,  if  the  Bible  was  a  bad  book,  those 
who  use  it  most  would  be  the  worst  mem- 
be  >sof  society,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact, 
for  while  our  jails,  penitentiaries,  Si  ate 
prisons  and  almshouses  are  tilled  from  Ire- 
land, this  day  there  is  not  a  Scotsman  or 
womin  in  any  of  them,"  and  such  was  a 
fact  at  that  time.  Observe  that  this  was 
forty-five  years  ago.  "Besides."  I  con- 
tinued, "I  see  in  this  room  a  few  of  my 
own  shopmaies.  Iu  months  past,  when 
they  read  the  Bible,  they  went  to  church 
with  their  families.  There  they  rested  from 
the  labors  of  the  last  week  and  kept  their 
children  under  eye,  rose  early  on  Monday 
morning,  and  entered  on  the  labors  of  the 
week  with  a  sound  head  and  a  quiet  con- 
science. And  what  are  they  now?  Having 
heard  the  lectures  of  blind  Palmer  and  read 
.  your  "Age  of  Reason,"  Ihey  became  Free- 
thinkers; and  if  they  continue  in  the  same 


course  they  are  now  following,  they  wil 
soon  be  free-drinkers  also."  ''And  whal 
are  they  following?"  said  Paine.  Said  1, 
"They  now  goto  the  tavern  on  Sunday,  sil 
drinking,  smoking  and  talking  politics, 
their  children  in  the  streets  or  field*  learn 
ing  everything  that  is  v\  icked;  having  spent 
fifty  or  sixty  cents,  each  one  comes  horn* 
late,  and  better  than  half  drunk;  hehasa 
headache  next  morning,  and  perhaps  is  un 
able  to  work  till  2  p.  M.,  thus  losing  a  halt, 
day's  wages.  Disease  and  death  soon  fol- 
low, when  his  widow  and  orphans  are  sen 
to  the  alms-house." 

I  continued:  "Mr.  Paine,  Hume,  your 
self  and  other  Freethinkers  pro  ess  to  writ* 
for  the  good  of  society."  He  assented 
"Well,"  said  I,  "which  is  the  mo-tusefti 
member  of  society:  he  who  spends  his  tim< 
and  money  in  the  tavern,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren  to  grow  up  a  curse  to  the  world,  or  tin 
man  who  leads  his  children  to  church  ou 
Sunday,  keeps  them  in  sight  through  tin 
day,  and  thus  preserves  them  from  the  path 
of  the  destroyer,  besides  the  saving  of  his 
money  and  the  preservation  of  his  own 
health?"  The  clock  in  the  room  struck  ten 
as  I  spoke  the  last  sentence;  two  candle; 
were  burning  on  the  table;  he  took  one,  anc 
walked  off  to  bed  without  saying  a  word 
His  disciples  and  I  looked  on  one  another 
for  a  moment  after;  after  a  few  friendly  re- 
marks on  the  same  subject,  each  man  went 
to  his  owu  house.  They  never  all  returned, 
and  some  of  them  walked  no  more  with 
him. 

On  a  subsequent  evening  he  told  me  th< 
particulars  of  his  remarkable  escape  front 
death,  but  the  narrative  is  too  long  for  this 
article.  I  will  state  the  particulars  in  raj 
next,  only  remarking,  by  the  v  ay,  tha1 
when  he  stopped  speaking,  I  said,  "What 
did  you  think  at  the  time  of  this  wonderfu 
preservation?"  He  said  the  Fates  had  or 
dained  that  he  was  not  to  die  at  that  time 
Said  I,  "Mr.  Paine,  1  will  tell  you  what] 
think;  you  know  you  have  written  anc 
spoken*  much  against  the  religion  of  th< 
Bible;  you  have  extolled  the  prefectibilitj 
of  human  reason  when  left  to  its  owi 
guidance,  unshackled  by  priestcraft  auc 
superstition.  The  God  in  whom  you  liv< 
and  move,  and  have  your  being,  has  sparet 
your  life,  that  you  might  give  to  the  work 
a  living  comment  on  your  own  doctrines 
You.  now  show  to  the  world  what  human 
nature  is,  when  left  to  itself  to  wander  it 
its  own  counsels.  Here  you  sit,  in  an  oh 
scure  uncomfoi table  dwelling,  powderec 
with  snuff,  and  stupefied  with  brandy.  Yot 
who  wei'eonce  the  companion  of  VV  ashing 
ton,  Jay,  and  Hamilton;  but  are  now  de 
serted  by  every  good  man. and  even  respect 
able  Deists  cross  the  street  to  avoid  you.' 
He  said  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  opiu 
ions  of  the  world.  Said  I,  "I  envy  not  yout 
feelings,  for  I  wish  so  to  conduct,  that  '. 
may  gain  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  mea.' 


THOMAS  PAi&S*  flHDIUATIOH. 


edledoi  the  Sth  of  June  1809.  Few 
w  that  lie  was  alive  Ll>«t  mouth,  till  they 

bis  di  ctth  announced  in  the  papers  of 
9th;  h  ><1  be  died  on  the  day  when  he  was 
iked  ft '  tie  guillo.La  a  in  Paris  bis  name 
aid  'jav«-  g'ood  high  1'.  the  temple  of  fame. 
t  he  was  stared  ten  .vears  longer,  till  his 
fane  and  hateful  lift-  put  a  veto  on  his  in- 
sl  writings.  Ckant  Thorburn. 

Tie  subject  of  Peine  t  character  having 
ie  up  more  than  a  y?\ir  ago,  we  received 

following  letter  fro//i  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
n,  r.'.D.,  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  a  gentleman 
the  highest  character,  wUh  whom  we  have 
in  acquainted  from  oui  boyhood.  He  ie 
uncle  to  ex  Mayor  Wick  bam,  of  the  city 
New  York.  The  following  is  an  extract 
m  his  letter,  as  published  in  the  Observer 
hat  time: 

From  fciie  Iftto  Tork  Obiervtr,  X?«sb.  17, 1875. 

writer  >e  one  of  the  daily  papers  said  of 
ine's  habits-  "The  stories  of  ids  drunken- 
s  and  licentiousness  are  thew;cked  inven- 
a  of  the  clergy  whose  path  ha. has  dared 
cross,  am,'  who  only  refrain  from  practis- 
the  abominable  cruelties  of  past  ages 
n  those  *  he  differ  from  them,  not  be- 
ise  of  want  of  will,  but  because  their 
;ngth  is  shorn." 

'he  Rev.  J  D.  Wir:kham.  D.D.,  *ae  replies 
this  statement  as  follows  : 
The  writer  of  this  communication  was 
re  than  fifty  years  ago  a  resident  of  New 
uhelle,  N.  Y.,  where  the  body  of  Paine 
I  buried.  His  grave  was  in  one  corner  of 
inn,  which  having  been  confiscated  as  the 
perty  ol"  a  Tory  during  the  Revolutionary 
r,  had  been  presented  to  Paine  by  the 
te  of  New  York  for  his  patriotic  service 
id  of  the  Revolution.  On  this  farm  he 
nt  his  hr.terdays  with  a  solitary  female 
sndant.  V  have  heard  the  physician  whe 
ted  him  describe  the  condition  in  which 
was  accustomed  to  find  his  patient,  and 
rhich  hit?  vicious  habits,  and  especialij 
habitue  drunkenness,  had  reduced  him. 
s  he  represented  as  revolting  to  his  sen 
lities,  making  even  his  necessary  calls  to 
scribe  far  his  relief  exceedingly  unwel- 
ie  and  repulsive.  This  physician  was  an 
jenied  e.mer  in  the  church  of  which  I  was 
hat  tini«  pastor,  highly  regarded  not  only 
skill  5n  nis  profession,  but  as  a  man  of 
nd  judgment  and  unimpeachable  veracity, 
has  been  dead  many  years.  Rut  the  name 
Hatson  Smith,  M.  D.,  is  still  held  in  hon- 
d  rememhrance  by  all  who  knew  aim." 
n  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  Dr. 
:kham,  we  received  a  communication 
n  the  Re».  Charles  flawley,  D.D..  then 
now  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  First 
sbyterian  church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y  .con- 
ing Dr.  W's  statements  in  regard  to  the 
racter  a*»d  habits  of  Paine. 

From  thfc  New  York  Observer,  Marcn  9,  1878 

The  statement  of  Rev.   Dr.     Wickham, 
precede  $  me  in  the  Presbyterian  churcfe 


•f  that  place  f  New  RoeheTle)  seme  twenty 
years,  accords  entirely  with  the  wellknown 
facts  concerning  Paine's  habits  as  given  ine 
by  theolder  residents  and  which,  until  quite 
recently,  have  remained  uncontradicted. 
The  venerable  Matsoi  Smith,,  whom  Dr  Vv*. 
gives  as  his  principal  authority,  was  an  eidet 
in  the  church  at  New  Rochelle  from  its  organ- 
ization until  his  death,  a  period  of  more  i  liao 
thirty  years,  esteemed  und  trusted  by  all  foa 
his  Christian  integrity  and  professional  skill, 
I  have  heard  from  him  substantially  the  same 
account  of  Paine's  degradation,  from  person 
al  knowledge  as  bis  physician,  the  parti'  u- 
lari  of  which  are  too  loathsome  to  be  de- 
scribed in  print  He  came  to  lose  all  self- 
respect  and  regard  for  decency  jd  his  person- 
al habits,  which  were  at  times  simply  beast- 
ly. His  drunkenness  became  habitual  and 
notorious  before  he  left  New  Rochelle  and 
he  was  not  frequently  found  lyins^  by  the 
roadside  so  helplessly  intoxicated  thai  he 
bad  to  be  carried  home,  as  I  have  been  told 
fey  persons  who  had  befriended  him  in  that 
miserable  condition. 

"There  were  some  who,  in  spite  ot  the 
shame  and  degradation  into  which  he  fell, 
still  cherished  a  lingering  respect  for  what 
be  had  been,  and  in  consideration  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  the  revolutionary  cause 
by  his  political  writings,  but  no  one  in  that 
vicinity,  w  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  would 
have  had  the  temerity  to  deny  these  things, 
much  less  to  call  them  wicked  inventions  of 
the  clergy.'  Dr.  Smith  was  accustomed  to 
refer  to  Paine's  powert  of  conversation  as 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  even  fascinating, 
when  be  was  himself;  anrl  never  gavy  me  the 
impression  that  he  spoke  rrom  religicos  pre- 
judice, but  rathe*  with  regret  that  om  so  ca- 
pable of  better  things  should  have  ninkca 

06  low." 

This  much  for  the  life  of  Paine.  N  ow  foj 
bis  death.  The  testimony  contained  in  _  the 
following  article  we  copied  from  the  iNew 
York  Tribune  of  March  27, 1876.  It  h  as  i  -cen 
published  again  and  again,  and  so  fai  as  we 
know  has  never  been  impeached.  The  ex» 
tract  from  the  Journal  of  Stephen  Greilet 
was  also  printed  in  the  Observe?  of  fan.  tQ, 
£963,  with  a  note  stating  that  it  was  rrom  ihs 
Memoirs  of  Stephen  Greilet, a  Qu&kei ,  whose 
"Life  and  Gospel  Labors"  wen  published 
in  Philadelphia,  1860.  Mr.  Greilet  at  that 
time  alluded  to  resided  in  Greenwich,  then 
at  suburb  of  New  York,  where  Paine  resided 
end  where  he  died: 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  37, 1876, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 

His  last  hours  —Extracts  from  an  old  Journal. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune: 

Sir:  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  editor- 
ial "Thomas  Paine's  Bust  "  In  the  Journal 
of  Stephen  Greilet,  a  noted  anu  most  wor- 
thy minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  find 
the  following  record  made  in  the  Fall  of  1803 : 


THOMAS  PALNE'8  VINDICATION. 


"I  may  not  emit  recording  here  the  death   let,  in  his  Journal,  states  that  Paine  wr 
•f  Thomas  Paine.    A  few  days  previous  to   much  during  his  last  illness,  but  nothin 


what  he  wrote  at  that  time  remains. 
Infidel  executors  may  have  had  their 
reasons  for  not  giving  to  the  world  ' 
Last  Words  of  Thomas  Paine." 

We  are  quite  sure  all  candid  readers 
acknowledge  that  we  have  proved  our 
positions,  that  Paine  lived  a  drunken,  bea 


my  leaving  home  on  my  last  religious  visit, 
on  hearing  that  he  was  ill  and  in  a  very  des- 
titute condition,  I  went  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  in  a  wretched  state,  for  he  had 
been  so  neglected  and  forsaken  by  his  pre- 
tended friends  that  the  common  attentions 
to  a  sick  man  had  been  withheld  from  him. 

The  skin  of  his  body  was  in  some  places   ly  life,  and  that  he  "died  a  drunken,  ci 
worn  off,  which  greatly  increased  his  suffer-   ardly,  and  beastly  death."    That  the  pflj 
mgs.    A  nurse  was  provided   for  him  and   will  be  accepted  by  Infidels,   we  can  01 
tome  needful  comforts  were  supplied.    He   hope.    Some  would  not  be  persuaded  ei! 
?/as  mostly  in  a  state  of  stupor,   but  some-   though  Tom  Paine  should  rise  from  the  d 
thiDg  that  had  passed  between  us  had  made   and  confirm  it  all.    Those  of  the  same  ch 
such  an  impression  upon  him  that  sometime   acter  with  Paine  can  be  expected  to  renout 
after  my  departure  he  sent  for  me,  and  on   their  admiration  for  such  a  specimen  of  ™ 
being  told  that  I  was  gone  from  home,  he   delity  and  blasphemy  and  of  beastly  livi 
sent  for  another  Friend.    This  induced  a  val-   only  through  the  eulighteniug  influences 
uable  young  Friend  (Mary  Roscoe),  who  has   God's  grace,  which  bus  opened  the  eyes 
resided  in  my  family  and  continued  at  Green-    thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Infide 
wich  during  a  part  of  my  absence,  frequent-    and  made  them  humble  believers  in  theLc 
ly  to  go  and  take  him  some  little  refresh-   Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  sinners 
ment  suitable  for  an  invalid,  furnished  by  a   wish  even  to  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
neighbor.    Once  when  she  was  there,  three   cross  nothing  worse  than  this.    And  in 
of  his  deistical  associates  came  to  the  door  hope  that  this  statement  of  facts  may 
and,  in  a  loud,  unfeeling  manner,  said:  'Tom   blessed  of  God  to  the  farther  illustration 
Paine,  it  is  said  you  are  turning  Christian,    the  fruits  of  Infidelity  as  exhibited  in 
but  we  hope  you  will  die  as  you  have  lived;'   life  of  one  of  its  chief  apostles,   we  do 
and  then  went  away.    On  which,  turning  to   regret  having  been  called  to  devote  so  mu 
Mary  Koscoe,  he  said,  'You  see  what  miser-    space  to  the  subject 
able  comforters  they  are.'    Once  he  asked 
her  if  she  had  ever  read  any  of  his  writings, 
and  on  being  told  she  had  read  but  very  little 
of  them,  he  inquired  what  she  thought  of 
them,  adding,  'From  such  a  one  as  you  I  ex- 
pect a  correct  answer.     She  told  him  that 
when  very  young  his   'Age  of  Reason'  was   ioine  to  the  dead 
put  into  her  hands,  but  that  the  more  she  -7 

read  in  it  the  more  dark   and  distressed  she  mn  t1ta  vnn^  nf  Jj^v  V  nA-*™JJ.        * 

ta\t   ,,n^  oi,0  ti„om   *t.o.  l ~i,  :„.„   .1     a  lo  the  Editor  of  the  JS .  Y.  Observer: 

felt,  and  she  threw   the  book  into  the  fire.       q,„.    T„.ttl,„11  in   o.._   \?vnnr.\*i>n   T 

•T  nrSci,  ..ii  hn,i  .4»n«  «„  »■•„..  '  i, „ i .•    i    ir  DiRi    Jjast  j  une  in  Ban  rrancisco,  i 

i  wish  all  nau  clone  as  you,    he  replied:    for  *      j     .1  j  j   n         •  u        \ 

if.u^0„;ii,nj : „  :_  _„" _r".i.  ,  fered  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold — not  al 


INGERSOLL'S  REPLY  TO  THE 
OBSERVER. 

"  To  argue  -with  a  man  who  hag  renounced  the  1 
and  authority  of  reason  is  like  administering  mi 
-Thomas  Paine. 


if  the  devil  had  any  agency  in  any  work,  he 


wager,  but  as  a  gift — to  any  one  who  won 


has  had  it  in  my  writing  that  book.'    When  ^XtTth?  abTurd Tsfo.vtha   Thorn 

going  to  carry  him  some  refreshments,  she  g11?81*™*1?  tne  absuid  stoiy  that  lnom 

repeatedly  heard  him  uttering  the  language  £alD?  d£d  m  agony  afnd,  fea,r>  fr'^tened 

<n\.    lowfp    i.^rri  a^r  „„  ^..a  t..„.=  u_s_i  the  clanking  chains  of  devils.    I  also  offer 


'Oh,  Lord!'    Lord  God!'  or 'Lord  Jesus  have 
mercy  upon  me!'  " 

Thus  the  poor  Infidel,  wretched  in  body 
and  mind,  received  at  the  last  his  only  minis- 
trations of  comfort  from  hands  prompted  by 
hearts  filled  with  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
whom  he  had  denied  and  reviled. 

Very  truly,  &c,  W.  H.  Ladd. 


the  same  amount  to  any  minister  who  woi 
prove  that  Voltaire  did  not  pass  away  asi 
renely  as  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  Afti 
ward  I  was  informed  that  you  had  accept 
the  offer,  and  had  called  upon  me  to  deposi 
the  money.  Acting  upon  this  inforniatic 
I  sent  you  the  following  letter: 

["This  is  the  letter  printed  on  the  first  pa 


Brooklyn,  3d  month,  25  th  day,  1876.  ,,  (1 

We  have  verified  the  above  extract,  and  °f  "hlS  PamPhlet-] 

have  corrected  one  or  two  unimportant  ver-  Iu  your  paper  of  September  27,  1877,  yj 

bal  errors  from   the  second  edition  of  the  acknowledge  the   receipt  of  the   foregoi 

"Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  Labors  of  letter,  and  after  giving  an  outline  of  itscc 

Stepnen  Grellet,"  published  in  London  in  tents,  say:    "As  not  one  of  the  affirmatioi 

1861  (see  vol.   i,  p.   125).    That  so  little  is  in  the  form  stated   in  this  letter,   was  cc 

known  in  regard  to  the  last  days  of  Paine  is  tained  in  the  offer  we  made,  we  have 

explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  deser-  occasion  to  substantiate  them.    But  we  a_ 

ted  by  all  decent  people,  excepting  those  prepared    to  produce  the  evidence  of  t 

who,  like  Stephen  Grellet  and  the  nurse  he  truth  of  our  own  statement,  and  even  to 

employed,  ministered  to  the  wretched  man  further:  to  show  not  only  that  Tom  Pai 

•ut  of  Christian  compassion.    Stephen  Grel-  'died    a  drunken,    cowardly,    and    beas 


THOMAS  PA1N1T8  VEFTDICATIOll. 


ath,'  but  that  for  many  years  previous, 
d  up  to  that  event  he  lived  a  drunken  and 
astly  life." 

[11  order  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to 
^at  you  published,  I  call  your  attention  to 
»  following,  which    appeared   in    the  New 
rk  Observer,  the  19th  of  July,  1877. 

"PUT  DOWN  THE  MONET. 

Col.  Bob.  Ingersoll,  in  a  speech  full  of 
aldry  and  blasphemy,  made  in  San  Fran- 
o  recently,  said: 

'I  will  give  $1,000  in  gold  coin  to  any 
rgyman  who  can  substantiate  that  the 
ith  of  Voltaire  was  not  as  peaceful  as  the 
wn;  and  of  Tom  Paine  whom  they  assert 
d  in  fear  and  agony,  frightened  by  the 
nking  chains  of  devils— iu  fact  frightened 
death  by  God.  1  will  give  $1,000  likewise 
any  one  who  can  substantiate  this  'ab- 
d  story'— a  story  without  a  word  of  truth 
it. " 


We  have  published  the  testimony,  and 
witnesses  are  on  hand  to  prove  that  Tom 
ne  died  a  drunken,  cowardly,  and  beastly 
.ih.  Let  the  Colonel  deposite  the  money 
h  any  honest  man,  and  the  absurd  story, 
he  terms  it,  shall  be  shown  to  be  an  ower 
e  tale.  But  he  won't  do  it.  His  talk  is 
idel  'buncombe'  and  nothing  more." 

►n  the  3 1st  of  August  I  sent  you  my  letter, 
i  on  the  27th  of    September  you  say  in 
ir  papers  ,lAs  not  one  or  the  affirmations 
he  form  stated  in  this  letter  was  con- 
jed  in  the  oiler  we  made,  we  have  no  oc- 
ion  to  substantiate  them." 
ifhat  were  the  affirmations  contained  in 
offer  you  made?  I  had  offered  a  thous- 
dollars  in  gold  to  any  one  who  would 
stantiate  "the  absurd  story"  that  Thomas 
Ine  died  in  fear  and  agony,  frightened  by 
dunking  chains  of  devils— in  fact  fright- 
<i  to  death  by  God. 
response  to  this  offer  you  said:  "Let  the 
nel  deposit  the  money  with  an  honest 
and  tbi  'absurd  story,'  as  he  terms  it, 
11  be  shown  to  be   an    'ower  true   tale.' 
he  won't  do  it.    His  talk  is  Infidel  'bun- 
be'  aud  nothing  more." 
id  y<.u  not  offer  to  prove  that  Paine  died 
ear  and  agony,  frightened   by  the  clank- 
chains  of  devils?    Did  you   not  ask  uie 
eposit  the  money  that  you  might  prove 
"absurd  story"  to  be  an  "ower  true  tale" 
obtain  the  money?    Did  you  not  iu  your 
ir  of  the  27th  of  Septemberin  effectdeny 
you  had  offered  to   prove  this  "aosurd 
y?"    As  soon  as  I  offered  to  deposite  the 
I  and  jrive  bonds  besides   to  cover  costs 
you  not  publish  a  falsehood? 
ou  have  eaten  your  own  words,  and,   for 
;>art,   1   would   rather  have  dined  with 
kiel  than  with  you. 

ou  have  not  met  the  issue.  You  have 
wingly  avoided  it.  The  question  was 
as  to  the  personal  habits  of  Paine.  The 
question  was  and  is,  whether  Paine  was 


filled  with  fear  and  horror  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
That  is  the  question.  You  avoid  this.  In 
effect,  you  abandon  that  charge  and  make 
others. 

To  you  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made 
the  most  cruel  and  infamous  charges  against 
1  liotnas  Paine  that  have  ever  been  made. 
Of  what  you  have  said  you  cannot  prove  the 
truth  of  one  word. 

You  say  that  Thomas  Paine  died  a  drunk- 
en, cowardly  and  beastly  death. 

I  pronounce  this  charge  to  be  a  cowardly 
and  beastly  falsehood. 

Have  you  any  evidence  that  he  was  in  a 
drunken  condition  when  he  died? 

What  did  he  say  or  do  of  a  cowardly  char- 
acter just  before,  or  at  about  the  time  of 
his  death  ? 

In  what  way  was  his  death  cowardly  ? 
You  must  answer  these  questions,  and  give 
your  proof,  or  all  honest  men  will  hold  you 
in  abhorrence.  You  have  made  these  charg- 
es. The  man  against  whom  you  make  them 
is  dead.  He  cannot  answer  you.  I  can. 
He  cannot  compel  you  to  produce  your  tes- 
timony, or  admit  by  your  silence  that  you 
have  cruelly  slandered  the  defenseless  dead. 
I  can  and  I  will.  Xou  say  that  his  death  was 
cowardly.  In  what  respect?  Was  it  coward- 
ly in  him  to  hold  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
in  contempt?  Was  it  cowardly  not  to  call 
on  your  Lord?  Was  it  cowardly  not  to  be 
afraid?  You  say  that  his  death  was  beastly. 
Again  I  ask,  in  what  respect?  Was  it  beast- 
ly to  submit  to  the  inevitable  with  tranquil- 
ity? Was  it  beastly  to  look  with  composure 
upon  the  approach  of  death?  Was  it  beast- 
ly to  die  without  a  complaint,  without  a  mur- 
mer—  to  pass  from  life  without  fear? 

DID  THOMAS  PAINE  RECANT  ? 

Mr.  Paine  had  prophesied  that  fanatics 
would  crawl  and  cringe  around  him  during 
his  last  moments.  He  believed  they  would 
put  a  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Death. 

When  the  shadow  of  the  coining  dissolu- 
tion was  upon  him,  two  clergymen,  Messrs. 
Milledollar  and  Cunningham,-  called  to  an- 
noy the  dying  man.  Mr.  Cunningham  had 
the  politeness  to  say,  "You  have  now  a  full 
view  of  death— you  cannot  live  long,  and 
whosoever  does  not  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  assuredly  be  damned." 
Mr.  Paine  replied,  "Let  me  have  noue  of 
your  popish  stuff.  Get  away  with  you. 
Good  morning." 

On  another  occasion  a  Methodist  minister 
obtruded  himself  when  Wiliet  Hicks  was 
present.  This  minister  declared  to  Mr. 
Paine  "that  unless  he  repented  of  his  unbe- 
lief he  would  be  damned."  Paine,  although 
at  the  door  of^death,  rose  io  his  bid  and 
indiguautly  requested  the  clergyman  to 
leave  his  room.  On  another  occasion,  two 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Pigott,  sought  to 
convert  him.  He  was  displeased  and  re- 
quested their  departure.   Afterwards  Thorn- 
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as  Nixon  and  Captain  Daniel  Pelton  risked 
him  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  had,  in  auy  manner,  changed 
his  religious  opinions.  They  were  assured 
by  the  dying  man  that  he  still  held  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  expressed  in  his  writings. 

Afterwards,  these  gentlemen  bearing  that 
William  Cobbett  was  about  to  write  a  life 
of  Paine  sent  hiiu  the  following  note: 

New  York,  April  24,  1818. 
Sra:  We  have  been  informed  that  you 
have  a  design  to  write  a  history  of  the  life 
a  id  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  If  you  have 
Ven  furnished  with  materials  in  respect  to 
bis  religious  opinions,  or  rather  of  his  re- 
cantation of  his  former  opinions  before  his 
death,  all  you  have  heard  of  his  recanting 
is  false.  Being  aware  that  su<  b  reports 
would  be  raised  after  his  death  by  fanatics 
which  infested  his  house  at  the  time  it  was 
expected  he  would  die,  we,  the  subscribers, 
intimate  acquaintances  of  Thomas  Paine 
since  the  year  1776,  went  to  his  house  He 
was  sitting  up  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  in 
full  vigor  and  use  of  all  hi-  mental  faculties. 
We  interrogated  him  upon  this  religious 
opinions,  and  if  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
or  repented  of  anything  he  had  said  or 
wrote  on  that  subject.  '  lie  answered,  "not 
at  all,"  and  appeared  rather  offended  at  our 
supposition    that    any   change   should   take 

filace  in  his  mind.  We  took  down  in  writ- 
ng  the  questions  put  to  him  and  nis  answers 
thereto  before  a  number  of  persons  then  in 
his  room,  among  whom  were  his  doctor,  Mrs. 
Bonneville,  &c.  This  paper  is  mislaid  and 
cannot  be  found  at  present,  but  the  above  is 
the  subst  ance  which  can  be  attested  by  many 
living  witnesses. 

Thomas  Ntxon. 
Dam  to.  Pelton. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  the  artist,  saw  Mr.  Paine  one 
or  two  days  before  his  death.  To  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  he  expressed  his  belief  in  bis  written 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  B. 
F  Haskin,  an  attorney  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  also  visited  him  and  inquired  as  to  bis 
religious  opinions.  Paine  whs  i ben  upon  the 
threshold  ol  death,  but  he  did  not  tremble. 
He  was  not  a  coward.  He  expressed  his  firm 
and  unshaken  belief  in  the  religious  ideashe 
had  given  to  the  world. 

Dr  Manley  was  with  him  when  he  spoke 
his  last  words.  Dr.  Mauley  asked  the  dying 
man  if  he  did  not  wish  to  believe  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God.  and  the  dying  philoso- 
pher answered:  "I  have  no  wish  to  believe 
on  that  subject."  Atiiasa  Woodsworth  sat 
up  with  Thomas  Paine  the  night  before  his 
death.  In  1809  Gilbert  Vale  hearing  that 
Mr.  Woodsworth  was  living  in  or  hear  Bos- 
ton, visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
his  statement.  The  Statement  was  published 
in  the  Beacon  of  June  5,  1839.  while  thous- 
ands who  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Paine  were  living. 
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The  following  is  the  article  referred  tot 
"We  have  just  returned  from  Bostt 
One  object  of  our  visit  to  that  city,  was! 
see  a  Mr.  Amasa  Woodsworth,  an  engine 
now  retired  in  a  handsome  cotiage  and  g; 
den  at  East  Cambridge,  Boston  This  gj 
tleman  owned  the  house  occupied  by  Pai 
at  his  death- while  he  lived  next  djor.j 
an  act  of  kindness  Mr.  Woodsworth  visit 
Mr.  Paine  every  day  for  six  weeks  befo 
bis  death.  He  frequently  sat  up  with  hi 
and  did  so  on  the  last  two  nights  of  his  li 
He  was  always  there  with  Dr.  Manley,  i 
physician,  and  assisted  in  removing  1 
Paine  while  his  bed  was  prepared.  He  w 
present  when  Dr.  Manley  asked  Mr.  Pai 
''if  he  wished  to  believe  that  Jesus  Chr 
was  the  Son  of  God,"  and  he  describes  J 
Paine's  answer  as  animated.  He  says  tl 
lying  on  his  back  he  used  some  action  a 
with  much  emphasis,  replied,  "I  have 
wish  to  believe  on  that  subject."  He  liv 
some  time  after  this,  but  was  not  known 
speak,  for  be  died  tranquilly.  He  aceom 
for  the  insinuating  style  of  Dr.  Matile 
letter,  by  stating  that  that  gentleman  | 
after  its  publication  joined  a  chuich. 
informs  us  thai  he  has  openly  reproved  t 
doctor  for  the  falsity  contained  in  the  spi 
of  that  letter,  boldly  declaring  before  I 
Manley,  who  is  yet  living,  that  nothing  whi 
be  saw,  justified  the  insinuations. 
Woodsworth  assures  us  that  he  neither  hei 
nor  saw  anything  to  justify  the  belief  of  a 
mental  change  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pa 
previous  to  his  death;  but  that  being  very 
and  in  pain,  chiefly  arising  from  the  si 
being  removed  in  some  parts  by  long  lyii 
he  was  generally  too  uneasy  to  enjoy  conv 
sation  on  abstract  subjects.  This,  then, 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be  procured 
this  subject  and  we  publish  it  while  the  0 
travelling  parties  are  yet  alive,  and  with  i 
authority  of  Mr.  Woodsworth." 

Gilbert  Vali 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  the  follow 
letter  which  confirms  the  statement  of  . 
Vale. 

Near  Stockton,  Cal.,  Greej 
wood  Cottaoe,  July  9,  1877. 

Col.  IngersoU:  In  1842 '1  talked  with  ag 
tleman    in    Boston.      1    have    forgotten 
name;  but  he  was   then  an  engineer  of 
Charleston  navy  yard.     I  am  thus   parti 
lar  so  that  you   can   find   his   name  on 
books.      He   told  me   that    he    had   nur 
Thomas  Paine  in  his  last  illness,  and  clo 
his  eyes  when  dead.     I  asked  him  if   he 
canted   aud  called  upon   God  to  save  b 
He  replied,  "No.     He  died  as  he  had  tauj 
He  had  a  sore  upon  his   side   and    when 
turned  him  it  was  very  painful  and  he  wo 
cry   out   'O,  God!'    or   something  like  tin 
''But,"  said  the  narrator,  "that  was  uothi 
for  he  believed  in  a  God."    I  told  him  t 
I  had  often  asserted  from  the  pulpit  \ 


Paine  had  recanted  in  his  last  moments, 
gentleman  said  that  it  was   not  true, 
be  appeared  to  be   an  intelligent,  truth* 
nan.        With  respect  I  remain,  &c, 
Philip  Graves,  M.  D. 

ie  next  witness  was  Willet  Hicks,  a 
ker  preacher.  He  says  that  during  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Paine  he  visited  him  al- 
t  daily,  and  that  Paine  died  firmly  con- 
ed of  the  truth  of  the  religious  opin- 
■he  had  given  to  his  fellow  men.  It 
to  this  same  Willet  Hicks  that  Paine 
ied  to  for  permission  to  be  buried  in 
cemetery  of  the  Quakers.  Permission 
refused.  This  settles  the  question  of 
ntation.  If  he  had  recanted,  of  course 
e  would  have  been  no  objection  to  bis 
y  being  buried  by  the  side  of  the  best 
oerites  on  the  earth.  If  Paine  recanted 
should  he  be  deni'-d  "  a  little  earth  for 
■ityr"  Had  he  recanted,  it  would  hrve 
1  regarded  as  a  vast  and  splendid  tri- 
>b  for  the  gospel.  It  would  with  much 
e  and  pomp  and  ostentation  have  been 
Ided  about  the  world. 

received  the  following  letter  to-day. 
writer  is  well  known  in  this  city,  and  is 
an  of  high  character: 

Peoria,  Oct.  8th,  1877. 
obert  G.  Ingersoll,  Esteemed  Friend  : 
parents  were  Friends  (Quakers).  My 
er  died  when  I  was  very  young.  The 
rly  and  middle-aged  Friends  visited  at 
mother's  house.  We  lived  in  the  city  of 
v  Yoik.  Among  the  number  1  distinctly 
emher   Elias   Hicks,  Willet   Hicks,    and 

a  Mr.  Hay,  who  was  a  bookseller 

earl  street.     There   were  many   others, 
)se  names  I  do  not  now  remember.     The 
jectof  the  recantation  by  Thomas  Paine 
is  views  about  the  Bible  in    bis   last   ill- 
s,  or  at  any  other  time,  was  discussed  by 
in  my  presence  at  ^different  times,     l 
ned  from  them  that  some  of    them   had 
nded   upon   Thomas    Paine   in   his   last 
ness  and  administered  to   bis   wants  up 
the  time  of    his  death.     And  upon  the 
stion  of   whether  he  did   recant  there 
but  one  expression.     They  all  said  that 
did   not  recant  in  any  manner.     I  often 
d  them  say  they  wished  he  had   recant- 
In  fact,  according  to  them,  the   nearer 
pproacbed  death  the  more  positive  he 
) eared  to  be  in  his  convictions. 

hese  conversations  were  from  1820  to 
2.  I  was  at  that  lime  from  ten  to  twelve 
rs  old,  but  these  conversations  impressed 
nisei ves  upon  me  because  many  though  t- 
i  people  then  blamed  the  Society  of 
ends  ror  their  kindness  to  that  "arch 
idel,"  Thomas  Paine.  Truly  yours. 
A.  C.  Hank  in  son. 

few  days  ago  I  received  the  following 


Albany,  New  York,  Sept  87, 1867. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  over  twenty  years  ago  that 

Jrofessionally  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
ohn  Hogeboom,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
the  county  of  Rensselaer,  New  York.  He 
was  then  over  seventy  years  of  ape  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  candor  and 
integrity.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Paine. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  used  to  see  him  frequently 
during  the  last  years  of  hi^  life  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  Hogeboom  then  resid- 
ed. I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  charge  that  Paine  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  drunk.  He  said  that  it  was  utterly 
false;  that  be  never  beard  of  such  a  thing 
during  the  life  time  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  did 
not  believe  anyone  else  did.  1  asked  him 
about  the  recantation  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions on  his  deathbed,  and  the  revolting 
death  bed  scenes  that  the  world  had  heard 
so  much  about  He  said  there  was  no  truth 
in  them,  that  he  had  received  his  informa- 
tion from  persons  who  attended  Paine  in 
his  last  illness,  "and  that  he  passed  peace- 
fully away,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  great  soul."  Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Hilton. 

The  witnesses  by  whom  I  substantiate  the 
fact  that  '1  nomas  Paine  did  not  recant,  and 
that  he  died  holding  the  religious  opinions 
he  had  published,  are 

First.—  Thomas  Nixon,  Captain  Daniel 
Pelton,  B.  F.  Haskin.  These  gentlemen 
visited  him  during  bis  last  illness  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  had  in  any 
respect  changed  his  views  upon  religion 
He  told  them  be  had  not. 

Second.—  James  Cheetham.  This  man 
was  the  most  malicious  enemy  Mr.  Paine 
had,  and  yet  he  admits  that  "Thomas  Paiae 
died  placidly,  and  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle" (see  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  by  James 
Cheetham). 

Third .  —  The  ministers,  Milledollar  and 
Cunningham.  These  gentlemen  told  Mr. 
Paine  that  if  he  died  without  believing  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  would  be  damned 
and  Paine  replied,  "Let  me  have  none  of 
your  popish  stuff.  Good  morning"  (se» 
Sberwin's  Life  of  Paine,  p.  220). 

Fourth. — Mrs.  Hedden.  She  told  these 
same  preachers  when  they  attempted  to  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  Mr.  Paine  again,  that 
the  attempt  to  convert  Mr.  Paine  was  use- 
less— "that  if  God  did  not  change  his  mind 
no  human  power  could." 

Fifth. — Andrew  A.  Dean.  This  man  lived 
upon  Paine's  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  and 
corresponded  with  him  upon  religious  sub- 
jects (see  Paine's  Theological  Works,  page 
808). 

Sixth.—  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  artist  with  whoA 
Paine  lived.  He  gives  an  accouut  of  an  old 
lady  coming  to  Paine  and  telling  him  that 
God  Almighty  bad  sent  her  to  tell  him  that 
unless  he  believed  in  the  blessed  Savior,  hi 
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would  be  damned.  Paine  replied  that  God 
would  not  send  such  a  foolish  old  woman 
with  such  an  impertinent  message  (see  Clio 
Hickman's  Life  of  Paine). 

Seventh. — Wm.  Carver,  with  whom  Paine 
boarded.  Mr.  Carver  said  again  and  again 
that  Paine  did  not  recant.  He  knew  him 
well,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing 
'see  Life  of  Paine,  by  Vale). 

Eighth — Dr.  Manley,  who  attended  him  in 
lis  last  sickness,  and  to  whom  Paine  spoke 
his  last  words.  Dr.  Manley  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  wish  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  replied,  "I  have  no  wish  to  believe 
on  that  subject.'' 

Ninth.— Willet  Hickt  and  Elias  Hicks, 
who  were  with  him  frequently  during  his 
last  sickness,  and  both  of  whom  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  recant.  According  to  their 
testimony,  Mr.  Paine  died  as  he  had  lived  — 
a  believer  in  God  and  a  friend  of  man. 
Willet  Hicks  was  offered  money  to  sa> 
something  false  again-t  Thomas  Paine.  He 
was  even  offered  money  to  remain  silent 
and  allow  others  to  slander  the  dead.  Mr. 
Hicks  speaking  of  Thomas  Paine,  said  "He 
was  a  good  man — an  honest  man"  (Yale's 
Life  of  Paine). 

Tenth.— Amasa  Woodsworth,  who  was 
with  him  every  day  for  some  six  weeks  im- 
mediately preceding  his  death,  and  sat  up 
with  him  the  last  two  nights  of  his  life. 
This  man  declares  that  Paine  did  not  recant 
and  that  he  died  tranquilly.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  Woodsworth  is  conclusive. 

Eleventh.  —  Thomas  Paine  himself.  The 
will  of  Thomas  Paine,  written  by  himself, 
commences  as  follows: 

"The  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  the 
subscriber,  Thomas  Paine,  reposing  confi- 
dence in  my  creator  God,  and  in  no  other 
being,  for  I  know  of  no  other,  nor  believe 
in  any  other;"  and  closes  in  these  words:  "I 
have  lived  an  honest  and  useful  life  to  man- 
kind; my  time  has  been  spent  in  doing  good, 
and  I  die  in  perfect  composure  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  my  creator  God." 

Twelfth.—  If  Thomas  Paine  recanted,  why 
do  you  pursue  him?  If  he  recanted,  he 
died  substantially  in  your  belief,  for  what 
reason  then  do  you  denounce  his  death  as 
cowardly?  If  upon  his  death-bed  he  re- 
nounced the  opinions  he  had  published,  the 
business  of  defaming  him  should  be  done  by 
Infidels,  not  by  Christians. 

I  ask  you  if  it  is  honest  to  throw  away  the 
testimony  of  his  friends — the  evidence  of 
fair  and  honorable  men — and  take  the  pu 
trid  words  af  avowed  and  malignant  ene- 
mies? 

When  Thomas  Paine  was  dying  he  was 
infested  by  fanatics — by  the  snaky  spies  of 
bigotry.  In  the  shadows  of  death  were  the 
unclean  birds  of  prey  waiting  to  tear  with 
beak  and  claw  the  corpse  of  him  who  wrote 
the  "Rights  of  ilan."    And  there  lurking 


and  crouching  in  the  darkness  were  d 
jackals  and  hyenas  of  superstition  ready  | 
violate  his  grave. 

Thesfc  bhds  of  prey — these  unclean  beasl 
are  the  witnesses  produced  and  relied  upo 
by  you. 

One  by  one  the  instruments  of  tortni 
have  been  wrenched  from  the  cruel  clutc 
of  the  Church,  until  within  the  armory 
orthodoxy  there  remains  but  one  weapoj 
Slander. 

Against  the  witnesses  that  I  have  pro 
duced  you  can  bring  just  two — Mary  Rosco 
and  Mary  Hinsdale.  The  first  is  referred  t 
in  the  memoir  of  Stephen  Grellet.  She  ha 
once  been  a  servant  in  his  house.  Grelle 
tells  what  happened  between  this  girl  an 
Paine.  According  to  this  account  Pairi 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  read  any  of  tri 
Wiitings,  and  on  being  told  that  she  ha 
read  very  little  of  them,  he  inquired  wha 
she  thought  of  them,  adding  that  from  sue 
.»n  one  he  expecte;d  a  correct  answer. 

Let  us  examine  this  falsehood.  Whj 
would  Paine  expect  a  correct  answer  fma 
one  who  had  read  very  little  of  them?  Doei 
not  sue  ha  statement  devour  itself?  Tuij 
young  lady  further  said  that  the  "A^e  oi 
Reason"  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  tha 
the  more  she  read  in  it  the  more  dark  anc 
distressed  she  felt,  and  that  she  threw  th< 
book  into  the  fire.  Whereupon  Mr.  Pain< 
remarked,  "I  wish  all  had  done  as  you  did, 
for  if  the  devil  ever  had  any  agency  in  any 
work  be  had  it  in  my  writing  that  book." 

The  next  is  Mary  Hinsdale.  She  was 
servant  in  the  family  of  Willet  Hicks.  She, 
like  Mary  Koscoe,  was  sent  to  carry  some 
delicacy  to  Mr.  Paine.  To  this  young  ladj 
Paine,  according  to  her  account,  said  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  he  did  to  Mary  Koscoe, 
and  she  said  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Paine. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Alary  Koscoe  and 
Mary  Hinsdale  are  one  and  the  same  persoa, 
or  the  same  story  h^s  been  by  mistake  put 
into  the  mouth  of  both. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  same  conversa- 
tion should  have  taken  place  between  Paine 
and  Mary  Roscoe,  and  between  him  and 
Mary  Hinsdale.     . 

Mary  Hinsdale  lived  with  Willet  Hick*; 
and  he  pronounced  her  story  a  pious  iraud 
and  fabrication.  He  said  that  Thoinai 
Paine  never  said  any  such  thing  to  MarJ 
Hinsdale  (see  Vale's  Life  of  Paine). 

Another  thing  about  this  witness.  A  wo 
man  by  the  name  of  Mary  liockwood,  ft 
Hocksite  Quaker,  died  Mary  Hinsdale  met 
her  brother  about  this  time  and  told  him 
that  his  sister  had  recanted,  and  wanted  hei 
to  say  so  at  her  funeral.  Thh  turned  out 
to  be  false. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Ma»y  Hinsdale 
made  her  statement"  to  Cha.les  Collins. 
Long  after  the  alleged  occurence  Gilbert 
Vale,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Paine,  had 
a   conversation    with    Collins    coacermw* 
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ry  Hinsdale.  Vale  asked  him  what  he 
mght  of  her.  He  replied  that  some  of 
s  Friends  believed  that  she  used  opiates, 
i  that  they  did  not  give  credit  to  her 
tements.  He  also  said  that  he  believed 
at  the  Friends  said,  but  thought  that 
en  a  young  woman  she  might  have  told 
i  truth. 

n  1818  William  Cobbett  came  to  New 
rk.  He  began  collecting  materials  for  a 
s  of  Thomas  Paine.  In  this  he  became 
[uainted  with  Mary  Hinsdale  and  Charles 
[!ins.  Mr.  Cobbett  gave  a  full  account  of 
at  happened  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
rwich  Mercury  in  1819.  From  this  ac- 
tnt  it  seems  that  Charles  Collins  told 
jbett  that  Paine  had  recanted.  Cobbett 
I  for  the  testimony,  and  told  Mr.  Collins 
t  he  must  give  time,  place  and  the  cir- 
stances.  He  finally  brought  a  state- 
ot  that  he  stated  had  been  made  by  Mary 
sdale.  Armed  with  this  document  Cob- 
,  in  October  of  that  year  called  upon 
said  Mary  Hinsdale,  at  No.  10  Anthony 
set,  New  York,  and  showed  her  the  state- 
ly Upon  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Cob- 
t  she  said,  "That  it  was  so  long  ago  that 
could  not  speak  positively  to  any  part 
he  matter — that  she  would  not  say  that 
part  of  the  paper  was  true— that  she 
never  seen  the  paper — and  that  she  had 
er  given  Charles  Collins  authority  to  say 
thing  aoout  the  matter  in  her  name." 
I  so  in  «he  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
race  1818,  in  the  mist  and  fog  of  forget- 
less  disappeared  forever  one  Mary  Hins- 
;—  the  lust  and  only  witness  against  the 
lectual  honesty  of  Thomas  Paine. 

THOMAA    PAINE     LIVE     THE    LIFE    OF    A 
»  NKEN     BEAST,     AND     DID     HE      DIE     A 
VNKEN  COWARDLY  AND  BEASTLY  DEATH  ? 

pon  yo"  rests  the  burden  of  substantial 
these  infamous  charges, 
ou  have.  I  suppose,   produced  the  best 
ence  in  your  possession,  and  that  evi- 
ce  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine.    Your 

witness  is  Grant  Thorburn.  He  makes 
e  chargns  agsinst  Thomas  Paine.  1st. 
t  his  wi*«  obtained  a  divorce  from  him 
Sngland  for  cruelty  and  neglect.  2nd. 
,t  he  w»«  a  defaulter  and  fled  from  Eng- 
l  to  America.  3d.  That  he  was  a 
lkard.    These  three  charges  stand  upon 

same  evidence  —  the  word  of  Grant 
rburn.  If  they  are  not  all  true  Mr. 
rburn  »*ands  impeached, 
le  charge  that  Mrs.  Paine  obtained  a 
>rce  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  neg- 
of  her  husband  is  utterly  false.  There 
>8uch  record  in  the  world,  and  never 
Paire  and  his  wife  separated  by  mu- 

consent.  Each  respecting  the  other, 
y  remained  friends.  This  charge  is 
out  any  foundation  in  fact.  I  challenge 
Christian  world  to  produce  the  record 
this  decree  of    divorce.     According  to 


Mr.  Thorburn  it  was  granted  in  England. 
In  that  country  public  records  are  kept  of 
all  such  decrees.  Have  the  kindness  to 
produce  this  decree  showing  that  it  was 
given  on  account  ef  cruelty  or  admit  that 
Mr.  Thorburn  was  mistaken. 

Thomas  Paine  was  a  just  man.  Although 
separated  from  his  wife,  he  always  spoke  of 
her  with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  fre- 
quently sent  her  money  without  letting  her 
know  the  source  from  whence  it  came.  Was 
this  the  conduct  of  a  drunken  beast? 

The  second  charge,  that  Paine  was  a  de- 
faulter in  England  and  fled  to  America,  if 
equally  false.  He  did  not  flee  from  En§-  f 
land.  He  came  to  America,  not  as  a  fugi- 
tive, but  as  a  free  man.  He  came  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  signed  by  another  In- 
fidel, Benjamin  Franklin.  He  came  as  a 
soldier  of  freedom — an  apostle  of  Liberty. 

In  this  second  charge  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth. 

He  held  a  small  office  in  England.  If  he 
was  a  defaulter  the  records  of  that  country 
will  show  that  fact. 

Mr.  Thorburn.  unless  the  record  can  be 
produced  to  substantiate  him,  stands  con- 
victed of  at  least  two  mistakes. 

Now  as  to  the  third:  He  says  that  in  1802 
Paine  was  an  "old  remnant  of  mortality, 
drunk,  bloated  and  half  asleep." 

Can  anyone  believe  this  to  be  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr. 
Paine  in  1802?  He  had  just  returned  from 
France.  He  had  been  welcomed  home  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  raid  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  ever 
American. 

In  1802  Mr.  Paine  was  honored  with  % 

Sublic  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  fork. 
[e  was  called  upon  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect  by  such  men  as  DeWitt 
Clinton. 

In  1806  Mr.  Paine  wrote  a  letter  to  An- 
drew A.  Dean  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
Read  that  letter  and  then  say  that  the  writer  of 
it  was  an  "old  remnant  of  mortality,  drunk-, 
bloated  and  half  asleep."  Search  the  flies 
of  the  New  York  Obserter  from  the  first 
issue  to  the  last,  and  you  will  find  nothing 
superior  to  this  letter.  In  18i>3  Mr.  Paine 
wrote  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  and  of 
great  force,  to  his  friend  Samuel  Adams., 
Such  letters  are  cot  written  by  drunken* 
beasts,  nor  by  old  remnants  of  mortality, 
nor  by  drunkards.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  he  wrote  his  "Remark's  on  Robert 
Hall's  Sermons."  These  "Remarks"  were 
not  written  by  a  drunken  beast,  but  by  a 
clear-headed  and  thoughtful  man. 

In  1804  he  published  an  essay  on  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  a  treatise  on  gun- 
boats, full  of  valuable  maritime  information, 
in  1805  a  treatise  on  yellow  fever,  suggesting 
modes  of  prevention.  In  short  he  was  aa 
industrious  and  thoughtful  man.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
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lands.  He  looked  upon  monarchy  as  a  spe- 
cie* of  physical  slavery.  He  had  the  good- 
ness to  attack  that  form  of  government. 
He  regarded  the  religion  of  his  day  as  a 
kind  of  mental  slavery.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  give  ti is  reasons  for  bis  opinion. 
His  reasons  filled  the  churches  with  hatred. 
Instead  of  answering  his  arguments  they 
attacked  him.  Men  who  were  not  fit  to 
blacken  his  shoes,  blackened  his   character. 

There  is  too  much  religious  cant  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Tliorburn.  He  exhibited 
too  much  anxiety  to  tell  what  Grant  ThOr- 
burn  said  to  Thomas  Paine.  He  names 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  one  of  the  disreputable 
men  who  welcomed  Paine  with  open  arms. 
The  testimony  of  a  man  who  regarded 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  disreputable  person, 
as  to  ihe  character  of  anybody  is  utterly 
without  value.  In  my  judgment,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Tliorburn  should  be  thrown 
aside  as  wholly  unworthy  of  belief. 

Your  next  witness  is  the  Rev.  J  D.  Wick- 
bam,  D  D.  who  tells  what  an  elder  in  his 
church  sain,  l'liis  elder  said  that  Paine 
passed  his  last  days  on  his  farm  at  New  Ro- 
chelle  with  a  solitary  female  attendant. 
This  is  not  true.  He  did  not  pass  his  last 
days  at  New  Rochelle.  Consequently  this 
pious  elder  did  not  see  him  during  his  last 
days  at  that  place.  Upon  this  elder  we 
prove  an  alibi.  Mr.  Paine  passed  his  last 
days  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  house 
upon  Columbia  street.  The  story  of  the 
Rev    J.  D    Wickham,  D  D.,  is  simply  false. 

The  next  competent  false  witness  is  the 
Rev  Charles  Hawley,  D.D.,  who  proceeds 
to  staie  that  the  story  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Wickham,  D  D.,  is  corroborated  by  older 
citizens  of  New  Rochelle.  The  names  of 
these  ancient  residents  are  withheld.  Ac- 
cording to  these  unknown  witnesses,  the 
account  given  by  the  deceased  elder  was 
entirely  correct.  But  as  the  particulars 
of  Mr.  Paine's  conduct  "were  too  loathsome 
to  be  described  in  print,"  we  are  left  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  really  did. 

While  at  New  Rochelle  Mr.  Paine  lived 
with  Mr.  Purdy— with  Mr.  Dean— with  Cap- 
tain Pelton,  and  with  Mr.  Staple.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  of  these  gentlemen 
give  the  lie  direct  to  the  statements  of 
'older  residents"  and  ancient  citizens  spok- 
en of  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.D., 
and  leave  him  with  his  "loathsome  particu- 
lars" existing  in  his  own  mind. 

The  next  gentleman  you  bring  upon  the 
stand  is  W.  11  Ladd,  who  quotes  from  the 
memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellett.  This  Gentle- 
man also  has  the  misfortune  to  be  dead. 
According  to  his  account,  Mr.  Paine  made 
his  recantation  to  a  servant  girl  of  his,  by 
the  name  of  Mary  lloscoe,  to  this  girl' ac- 
cording to  the  account  Mr.  Paine  uttered 
the  wish  that  all  who  read  his  book  bad 
burned  it.  1  believe  there  is  a  mistake  in 
the  name  of  this  girl.     Her  name  was  prob- 


ably Mary  Hinsdale,  as  it  was  once  claim* 
that  Paine  made  the  same  remarks  to  h< 
but  this  point  I  eh  -ill  notice  hereafte 
These  are  your  witnesses,  and  the  only  on 
you  bring  forward,  to  support  your  charj 
that  Thomas  Paine  lived  a  drunken  ai 
beastly  life,  and  died  a  drunken,  coward 
and  beastly  death.  All  these  calumnies  n 
found  in  a  life  of  Paine  by  a  Mr.  Cheethai 
the  convicted  libeler  already  referred 
Mr.  Cheetham  was  an  enemy  of  the  mi 
whose  life  he  pretended  to  write. 

In  order  to   show  you   the   estimation 
which  Mr.  Cheetham  was  held  by  Mr.  Pain 
I   will    give    you    a  copy  of  a  letter  th 
throws  light  upon  this  point: 

October  28,  1807. 

Mr.  Cheetham:    Unless  you  make  a  pa 

lie  apology  for  the  abuse   and   falsehood1 

your  paper  of    Tuesday,   October  27th, 

specliug  me,  1  will  prosecute  you  for   lyin 

Thomas  Paine. 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  the  ean 
man,  Mr.  Paine  says:  "If  an  unprincipU 
bully  cannot  be  reformed  he  can  be  pu 
ished."  "Cheetham  has  been  so  long  in  tl 
habit  of  giving  false  information,  th 
truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  language." 

Mr.  Cheetham  wrote   the  life  of   Paine 
gratify  his  malice  and   to   support   religioj 
He  was  prosecuted  for  libel — was  convict* 
and  fined. 

Yet  the  life  of  Paine  written  by  this  mi 
is  referred  to  by  the  Christian  world  as  tl 
highest  authority. 

As  to  the  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Ps'n 
we  have  the  testimony  of  William  Car7€ 
with  whom  he  lived;  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  »i 
ist,  with  whom  he  lived;  of  Mr.  8u.pl 
with  whom  he  lived;  of  Mr.  Purdy,  wl 
was  a  tenant  of  Paine's;  of  Mr.  Uvrge 
with  whom  he  was  intimate;  of  Thoo.  V>x( 
and  Captain  Daniel  Pelton,  both  o?  who 
knew  him  well:  of  Amasa  Woodsworfh,  wl 
was  with  him  when  he  died;  of  John  F» 
lows,  who  boarded  at  the  same  bouse; 
James  Wilburn,  with  whom  he  buarJed;. 
B.  F.  Haskin,  a  lawyer  who  wao  well 
quainted  with  him  and  called  upon  him  d 
ring  his  last  illness;  of  Walter  Morton, 
friend;  of  Clio  Rickman  who  bad  knot) 
him  for  many  years;  of  Willet  and  Eli 
Hicks,  Quakers,  who  knew  him  intimate 
and  wed.  of  Judge  Herttell,H.  Margajj 
Elihu  Palmer,  and  many  others.  All  the 
testified  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Paine  wa8 
temperate  man.  La  those  days  nearly 
erybody  used  spirituous  liquotx.  Pai 
was  not  an  exception;  but  he  did  not  dri 
to  excess.  Mr.  Lovett,  who  kept  the  Ci 
Hotel  where  Paine  stopped,  in  a  note: 
Caleb  Bingham,  declared  that  Piine  dra 
less  than  auy  boarder  he  had. 

Against  all  this  evidence  you  produce  t 
story  of  Grant  Thorburn — the  sr;ory  of  \ 
Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham  that  an  alder  in 
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cV  told  him  that  Paine  was  a  drunkard, 
oborated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawley, 
ao  extract  from  Lossing's  history  to  the 
effect.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
j  against  you.  Will  you  have  the  fair- 
to  admit  it?  Your  witnesses  are  merely 
repeaters  of  the  falsehoods  of  James 
;tham,  the  convicted  libeler. 
ter  all,  drinking  is  not  as  bad  as  lying, 
mnest  drunkard  is  better  than  a  calum- 
>r  of  the  dead.  "A  remnant  of  old 
ality,  drunk,  bloated  and  half  asleep" 
iter  than  a  perfectly  sober  defender  of 
an   slavery. 

become  drunk  is  a  virtue  compared  with 
ibg  a  babe  from  the  breast  of  its 
jer. 

unkenness  is  one  of  the  beautitudes, 
lared  with  editing  a  religious  paper  de- 
ii  to  the  defense  of  slavery  upon  the. 
nd  that  it  is  a  divine  institution.  ' 
i  you  really  think  that  Paine  was  a 
ken  beast  when  he  wrote  "Common 
e" — a  pamphlet  that  aroused  three  mil- 
of  people,  as  people  were  never  aroused 
pamphlet  before?  Was  he  a  drunken 
t  when  he  wrote  the  "Crisis"?  Was  it 
drunken  beast. that  the  following  letter 
addressed: 

Rocky  Hill,  September  10,  1783. 
ave  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this 
i,  that  you  are  at  Bordentown.  Wheth- 
r  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy  I 
v  not.  Be  it  for  either  or  both,  or  what 
it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place 
partake  with  me  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
>y  to  see  you  at  it.  Your  presence  may 
nd  Congress  of  your  past  services  to 
country:  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to 
■ess  them,  command  my  best  exertions 
freedom,  as  they  will  be  rendered 
rfully  by  one  who  entertains  a  lively 
e  of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and 
with  much  pleasure  subscribes  himself 
Your  Sincere  Friend, 

George  Washington. 

:d  any  of  you  ancestors  ever  receive  a 
r  like  that? 

you  think  that  Paine  was  a  drunken 
it  when  the  following  letter  was  re* 
ed  by  him? 

m  express  a  wish  in  your  letter  to  re- 

to   America   in   a  national   ship;  Mr. 

son,  who   brings    over   the  treaty,  and 

will    present  you   with  this   letter,   is 

•ired  with   orders  to  the  captain  of  the 

yland  to  receive  and  accommodate  you 

''.   If    you   can   be  ready   to    depart    at 

a  short  warning.     You  will   in   general 

us  returned   to  sentiments  worthy   of 

ler  times;  in  these  it  uii'Jo  be  yovr   glory 

ave  stead'ly  labored   and  with   as  much 

U  as  a\y   man  living.      That   you    may 

long  to  continue  your  useful   labors, 

r%«p  the  reward  in  the   thankfulness   of 


nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer.  Accept  the 
assurances  of  my  high  esteem  and  affec 
tionate  attachment. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Did  any  of  your  ancestors  ever  receive  a 
letter  like  that. 

"It  has  been  very  generally  propagated 
through  the  continent  that  I  wrote  the  pam« 
phlet  'Common  Sense.'  I  could  not  have 
written  anything  in  so  manly  and  striking 
a  style." — John  Adams. 

"A  few  more  such  flaming  arguments  ai 
were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk, 
added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswer- 
able reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
'Common  Sense,'  will  not  leave  numbers  at 
a  loss  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  sepa 
ration." — Geokge  Washington. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  yon 
how  much  all  your  countrymen — I  speak  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people-are  interested  in 
your  welfare.  They  have  not  forgotten  the 
history  of  their  own  revolution  and  the  dif- 
ficult scenes  through  which  tbey  passed; 
nor  do  they  review  its  several  stages  with- 
out reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due  sensi- 
bility of  the  merits  of  those  who  served 
them  in  that  great  and  arduous  conflict. 
The  crime  of  ingratitude  has  not  yet  stained, 
and  I  trust  never  will  stain,  our  natural  char- 
acter. You  are  considered  by  them  as  not 
only  having  rendered  important  services  in 
our  own  revolution,  but  as  being  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  the  friend  of  human  rights, 
and  a  distinguished  and  able  defender  of 
public  liberty.  To  the  welfare  of  Thomas 
Paine  the  Americans  are  not,  nor  can  they 
be  indifferent.        .        .     James  Monhob." 

Did  any  of  your  ancestors  ever  receive  l 
letter  like  that? 

"No  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  east 
and  familiarity  of  style,  in  perspicuity 
of  expression,  happiness  of  elucidation,  and 
in  simple  and  unassuming  language." 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Was  ever  a  letter  like  that  written  about 
an  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer* 

Was  it  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  a 
drunken  beast  that  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania presented  Thomas  Paine  with  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  ? 

Did  the  state  of  JSew  York  feel  indebttl, 
to  a  drunken  beast,  and  confer  upon  Tin.  * 
as  Paine  an  estate  of  several  hundred  acre  ♦* 

"1  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and  1 
believe  that  religious  duties  consist  in  doing 
justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  our  fellow  creatures  happy." 

"My  own -mind  is  my  own  church." 

"It  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man 
that  he  be  mentally  faithful  to  himself." 

"A«y  sysiem  of  religion  that  shocks  the 
mind  of  a  child  cannot  be  a  true  system." 

"The  Word  of  God  is  the  creation  wnicfc 
we  behold." 
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"The  age  or  Ignorance  commenced  with 
the  Christian  system." 

"It  is  with  a  pious  fraud  as  with  a  bad  ac- 
tion— it  lionets  a  calamitous  necessity  of 
going  on.''   . 

"To  rend  the  Bible  without  horror,  we 
must  undo  everything  that  is  tender,  sympa- 
thizing and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of  man." 

"The  man  dues  not  exist  who  ran  say  I 
have  persecuted  him,  or  that  I  have  in  any 
ca-e  returned  evil  for  evil." 

"Of  all  tyrannies  that  afflict  mankind,  ty- 
ranny in  religion  is  the  worst." 

"The  belief  in  a  cruel  god  makes  a  cruel 
man." 

"My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  whose 
lives  have  been  >pent  in  doing  good  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  their  fellow-mortals  hap- 
py, will  be  happy  hereafter." 

"The  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a  pri- 
vate affair  between  every  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  in  which  no  third  party  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  The  practical  part  consists  in  our 
doing  good  to  each  other." 

"No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  relig- 
ion One  person  cannot  act  religion  for 
another — every  person  must  perform  it  for 
himself." 

"One  good  schoolmaster  is  of  more  use 
than  a  hundred  priests.'' 

"Let  us  propagate  morality  unfettered  by 
superstition. " 

"God  is  the  power,  or  first  cause,  Nature 
is  the  law,  and  matter  is  the  subject  acted 
upon." 

"I  believe  in  one  God  and  no  more,  and  I 
hope  for  happiness  beyond  this  life." 

"The  key  of  heaven  is  not  in  the  keeping 
of  anv  set  nor  ought  the  road  to  it  to  be  ob- 
structed by  any." 

"My  religion,  and  the  whole  of  it,  is  the 
fear  and  love  of  the  Deity  and  universal  phi- 
lanthropy." 

"1  have  yet,  I  believe,  some  years  in  store, 
for  I  h  >ve  a  good  state  of  health  and  a  hap- 
py mind.  I  tiike  care  of  both,  by  nourishing 
the  first  with  temperance  and  the  latter  with 
abundance." 

"He  lives  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  a 
word." 

How  perfectly  that  sentence  describes 
you  I  The  Bastilein  which  you  are  immured 
is  the  word  "Calvinism." 
\  "Man  iias  no  property  in  man." 
f  What  a  splendid  motto  that  would  have 
t  de  for  the  New  York  Observer  in  the  old- 
.  ti   time  I 

"The  world  is  my  country  ;  to  do  good,  my 
religion." 

1  ask  you  again  whether  these  splendid 
utterauces  came  from  the  lips  of  a  drunken 
beast  ? 

UJD   THOMAS   PAINE   DTE   IN    DESTITUTION 
A.ND  WANT  ? 

The  charge  has  been  made,  over  and  over 
tgain,  that  Thomas  Paine  died  in  want  and 


destitution— that  he  was  an  abandoned 
per-  an  outcast  without  friends  and  wi 
money.  This  charge  is  just  as  false  i 
rest. 

Upon  his  relurn  to  this  country  in  18( 
was  worth  $30,000,  according  to  his 
statement  made  at  that  time  in  the  f< 
ing  letter  addressed  to  Clio  Hickman: ' 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  Mr.  Monroe,  whdj 
pointed  minister  extraordinary  to  Fl 
takes  charge  of  this,  to  be  delivered  \ 
Este,  banker  in  Paris,  to  be  forwarded!; 

I  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  30th  of  OS 
and  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  agfi 
which  my  arrival  occasioned.  From 
Hampshire  to  Georgia  Ian  extent  oi 
miles) every  newspaper  was  filled  vr\ 
plause  or  abuse. 

My  property  in  this  country  has  been 
care  of  by  my  friends,  and    is  now  wort 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  which,  put  ii 
funds,  will  bring  me  £400  sterling  a  yea 

Remember  me  in  affection  and  frieni 
to  your  wife  aud  family,  and  in  the  ciri 
your  friends. 

Thomas  Pad 

A  man  In  those  days  worth  thirty  | 
and  dollars  was  not  a  pauper.     That  a 
would  bring  an  income  of  atleast  two 
and  dollars  per  annum.     Two  thousai( 
lars  then  would  be  fully  equal  to  five 
and  dollars  now. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1809,  the  year  in; 
he  died,  Mr.  Paine  made  his  will,  j 
this  instrument  we  learn  that  he  wai 
owner  of  a  valuable  farm  within  tq 
miles  of  New  York.  He  also  was  th«i 
of  thirty  shares  in  the  New  York  PI 
Insurance  Company,  worth  upwards[ 
teen  hundred  dollars.  Besides  this, 
personal  property  and  ready  money 
will  he  gave  to  Walter  Morton,  and  TB 
Addis  Emmet,  brother  of  Robert  Emmet 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  one  Lund 
the  widow  of  Elihu  Palmer. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  will  way  made  1 
pauper — by   a   destitute  outcast — by  <T 
who  suffered  for  the  ordinary  necessari 
life? 

But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argun 
that  he  was  poor  and  he  died   a  beggarjT 
that  lend  to  show   that   the  Bible   is  at 
spired  hook    and   that   Calvin    did  not 
Sei  vetus  ?  Do  you  really  regard  poverty 
crime?  If  Paine  had  died  a  millionaire, M 
you  have   accepted   his   religious   op\pk 
If  Paine  had  drank  nothing  but   cold  wi 
would  you  have  repudiated  the  five   card 
points  of  Calvinism?     Does  an  argumert 
pend  for  its  force   upon    the  pecuniaryT 
dition  of  the  person  making   it?    Asa 
ter  of  fact,  most   reformers  -  most   meu 
women  of  geuius,  have  been  acquainted^ 
poverty.     Beneath  a  cohering   of  rags  I 
been  found  some  of  the   UdJerest ,  tA  U 
est  hearts. 
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)wing  to  the  attitude  of  the  churches  for 
!  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  truth  telling 
j  not  been  a  very  lucrative  business.  As 
ule,  nypocrisy  has  worn  the  robes,  and 
nesty  the  rags.  That  day  is  passingaway. 
n  cannot  now  answer  the  arguments  of  a 
in  by  pointingat  holes  in  his  coat.  Thom 
Paine  attacked  the  church  when  it  was 
werful — when  it  had  what  was  called  hon- 
to  bestow— when  it  was  the  keeper  of  the 
die  conscience  — when  it  was  strong  and 
el.  The  church  waited  till  he  was  dead, 
in  attacked  his  reputation  and  his  clothes. 
)nce  upon  a  time  a  donkey  kicked  a  lion, 
e  lion  was  dead. 

CONCLUSION. 

•Yom  the  persistence  with  which  the  or- 
k|i>x  have  charged  for  the  last  sixty-eight 
us  th.it  Thomas  Paine  recanted,  and  that 
en  (lying  he  was  filled  with  remorse  and 
,r;  from  the  malignity  of  the  attack-  upon 
personal  character,  I  had  concluded  that 
;re  must  be  some  evidence  of  some  kind 
support  these  charges.  Even  with  my 
as  of  the  average  honor  of  believers  in 
»erstition— the  disciples  of  fear— I  did 
t  quite  believe  that  all  these  infamies  rest- 
solely  upon  poorly  attested  lies.  I  had 
irity  enough  to  suppose  that  something 
1  been  said  or  done  by  Thomas  Paine  ca- 
de of  being  tortured  into  a  foundation 
these  calumnies.  And  I  was  foolish  en- 
fa  to  think  that  even  you  would  be  will- 
to  fairly  examine  the  pretended  evidence 
J  to  sustain  these  charges,  and  give  your 
iest  conclusion  to  the  world.  I  supposed 
t  you,  being  acquainted  with  the  history 
your  country,  felt  under  a  certain  ohliga- 
n  to  Thomas  Paine  for  the  splendid  ser- 
es rendered  by  him  in  the  darkest  days 
the  revolution.  It  was  only  reasonable 
suppose  that  you  were  aware  that  in  the 
Inight  of  Valley  Forge  the  "Crisis,"  by 
oinas  Paine,  was  the  first  star  that  glitt- 
d  in  the  wide  horizon  of  despair.  I  took 
or  granted  that  you  knew  of  the  bold 
nd  taken  and  the  brave  words  spoken  by 
omas  Paine,  in  the  French  convention, 
iust  the  death  of  the  king.  I  thought  it 
bable  that  you,  being  an  editor,  had  read 
"Rights  of  Man";  that  you  knew  that 
omas  Paine  was  a  champion  of  humanlib- 
y,  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
hers  of  this  republic;  that  he  was  one  of 
foremost  men  of  his  age;  that  he  had 
er  written  a  word  in  favor  of  injustice; 
t  he  was  a  despiser  of  slavery;  that  heab- 
•red  tyranny  in  all  its  forms;  that  he  was 
he  widest  and  highest  sense  a  friend  of 
race;  that  his  head  was  as  clear  as  his 
rt  was  good,  and  that  he  had  the  courage 
peak  his  honest  thoughts.  Under  these 
jumstances  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
the  moment  forget  your  religious  preiu- 
es  and  submit  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
t  of  the  world  the  evidence  you  had,  or 


could  obtain,  affecting  in  any  way  the  char 
acter  of  so  great  and  so  generous  a  man. 
This  you  have  refused  to  do.  In  my  judg- 
ment, you  have  mistaken  the  temperofeven 
your  own  readers.  A  large  majority  of  the 
religious  people  of  this  country  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  outgrown  the  prejudicei 
of  their  fathers.  They  are  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  about  the  life 
and  death  of  Thomas  Paine.  They  will  not 
thank  you  for  having  presented  them  the 
moss-covered,  the  maimed  and  distorted  tra- 
ditions of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  credulity. 
By  this  course  you  will  convince  them  n<  I 
of  the  wickedness  of  Paine,  but  of  your  ow  i 
unfairness. 

What  crime  had  Thomas  Paine  committed 
that  he  should  have  feared  to  die?  The  only 
answer  you  can  give  is,  that  he  denied  the 
inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  If  tfaia  is  a 
crime,  the  civilized  world  is  filled  with  crimi- 
nals. Tfae  pioneers  of  human  thought — the 
intellectual  readers  of  the  world — the  fore- 
most men  in  every  science — the  kings  of  lit- 
erature and  art-  those  who  stand  in  the 
fiont  rank  of  investigation — the  men  who  are 
civilizing,  elevating,  instructing  and  refining 
mankind.are  to-day  unbelieversiu  the  dogma 
of  inspiration.  Upon  this  question  the  intel- 
lect of  Christendom  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  genius  of  Thomas  Paine. 
Centuries  ago  a  noise  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  mankind.  Orthodoxy  is 
the  echo  of  that  noise. 

The  man  who  now  regards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  any  sense  a  sacred  or  inspired 
book  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  intellectual  and 
moral  deformity.  There  is  in  itsomuchlhat 
is  cruel,  ignorant  and  ferocious  that  it  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  amazement  that  it  was  ever 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  most  moral 
deity. 

As  it  was  a  question  of  inspiration  Thomas 
Paine  gave  his  honest  opinion.  Can  it  b« 
that  to  give  an  honest  opinion  causes  a  man 
to  die  in  terror  and  despair?  Why  should  it 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Thomas  Paine,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom, should  have  been  hissed  at  in  the  hour 
of  death  by  the  snakes  of  conscience,  while 
editors  of  Presbyterian  papers  who  defended 
slavery  as  a  divine  institution,  and  cheerfully 
justified  the  stealing  of  babes  from  the 
breasts  of  mothers,  are  supposed  to  havt 
passed  smilingly  from  earth  to  embraces  o 
angels?  Why  should  you  think  that  the  he 
roic  author  of  the  "Rights  of  Man"  should 
shudderingly  dread  to  leave  this  "bank  and 
shoal  of  time,"  while  Calvin,  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  Servetus,  was  anxious  to  be 
judged  of  God?  Is  it  possible  that  tne  per- 
secuiors — the  instigators  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholemew — the  inventors  and  users  of 
thumb  screws,  and  iron  boots,  and  iron  racks 
— the  burners  and  tearers  of  human  flesh — 
the  stealers,  whippers  and  enslavers  of  men 
— the  buyers  and  beaters  of  babes  and  moth- 
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era — the  founders  of  inquisitions — the  mak- 
ers of  chains,  the  builders  of  dungeons,  the 
slanderers  of  the  living  and  the  calumniators 
of  the  dead,  all  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
with  while,  forgiven  hands  folded  upon  the 
breasts  of  peace,  while  the  destroyers  of 
prejudice  the  apostles  of  humanity—  the 
soldiers  of  liberty — the  breakers  of  fetters — 
the  creators  of  light — died  surrounded  with 
the  fierce  fiends  of  fear? 

In  your  attempt  to  destroy  the  character 
of  Thomas  Paine  you  have  failed,  and  have 
succeeded  only  in  leaving  a  stain  upon  your 
©wn.  You  have  written  words  as  cruel,  bit- 
ter and  heartless  as  the  creed  of  Calvin. 
Hereafter  you  will  stand  in  the  pillory  of 
history  as  a  defamer — a  calumniator  of  the 
dead.  You  will  be  known  as  the  man  who 
said  that  ThomasPaine,  the  "Author  Hero," 
lived  a  drunken,  cowardly  and  beastly  life, 
and  died  a  drunken  and  beastly  death. 
These  infamous  words  will  be  branded  upon 
the  forehead  of  your  reputation.  They  will 
be  remembered  against  you  when  all  else 
you  may  have  uttered  shall  have  passed  from 
the  memory  of  men. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

THE  OBSERVER'S  SECOND  ATTACK. 

(From  the  N.  T.  Observer  of  Nov.  1,  1877.) 

TOM  PAINE  AGAIN. 

In  the  Observer  of  September  27th,  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  calls  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  information,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  promise,  we  presented  a  mass  of 
testimony,  chiefly  from  persons  with  whom 
we  had  been  personally  acquainted,  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  our  assertions  in  regard 
to  the  dissolute  life  and  miserable  end  of 
Paine.  It  was  not  a  pleasing  subject  for 
discussion,  and  an  apology,  or  at  least  an  ex- 
planation, is  due  to  our  readers  for  resuming 
it,  and  for  occupying  so  much  space,  or  any 
space,  in  exhibiting  the  truth  and  the  proofs 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  a  man  who  had 
become  so  debased  by  his  intemperance,  and 
so  vile  in. his  habits,  as  to  be  excluded,  for 
many  years  before  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  from  all  decent  society. 

Our  reasons  for  taking  up  the  subject  at  all, 
and  for  presenting  at  this  time  so  much  addi- 
tional testimony  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  are  these:  At  different  periods  for  the 
list  fifty  years,  efforts  have  been  made  by 
Infidels  to  revive  and  honor  the  memory  of 
one  whose  friends  would  honor  him  most  by 
suffering  his  name  to  sink  into  oblivion,  if 
that  were  possible.  About  two  years  since, 
Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  of  this  city,  came 
to  their  aid,  and  undertook  a  sort  of  cham- 
pionship of  Paine,  making  in  a  public  dis- 
course this  statement:  "No  private  character 
has  been  more  foully  calumniated  in  the 
name  of  God  than  that  of  Thomas  Paine." 
(Mr.  Frothingham,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  one  who  recently,  in  a  public  discourse 


announced  the  downfall  of  Christianity, 
though  he  very  kindly  made  the  allowai 
that,  "it  may  be  a  thousand  years  before 
decay  will  be  visible  to  all  eyes."  It  is  our] 
rate  opinion  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  thoust 
and  one)  Rev.  John  W.Chadwick,  a  minis 
of  the  same  order  of  unbelief,  who  signs  h 
self,  "Minister  of  the  Second  Unitarian  l 
ciety  in  Brooklyn,"  has  devoted  two 
courses  to  the  same  end,  eulogizing  Pai 
In  one  of  these,  which  we  have  before  us 
a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet,  entit 
"Method  and  Value  of  his  (Paine's)  Re 
ious  Teachings,"  he  says:  "Christian  us 
has  determined  that  an  Infidel  means 
who  does  n6t  believe  in  Christianity  ai 
supernatural  religion; in  the  Bible  as  asu| 
natural  book:  in  Jesus  as  asupernatural  ( 
son.  And  in  this  sense  Paine  was  an  I 
del,  and  so,  thank  God,  am  I."  It  is  pro 
to  add  that  Unitarians  generally  decline 
responsibility  for  the  utterances  of  both 
these  men,  and  that  they  compose  a  deno 
nation,  or  rather  two  denominations,  of  tl 
own. 

There  is  also  a  certain  class  of  Infidels1 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  odium  t 
attaches  to  the  name;  they  call  themsel 
Christians,  but  their  sympathies  are  all  w 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  they 
not  always  able  to  conceal  it.  They  hi 
not  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  like  ] 
Frothingham  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  tl 
work  only  sideways  toward  the  same  e 
We  have  been  no  little  amused  since 
last  article  on  this  subject  appeared,  to  n 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  been  writ 
on  the  other  side,  though  professedly  on 
side,  and  to  observe  how  sincerely  these  n 
deprecate  the  discussion  of  the  character 
Paine,  as  an  unprofitable  topic.  It  never 
peared  to  them  unprofitable  when  the  disc 
sion  was  on  the  other  side. 

Then,  too,  we  have  for  months  past  be 
receiving  letters  from  different  parts  of 
country,  asking  authentic  information 
the  subject  and  stating  that  the  followers 
Paine  are  making  extraordinary  efforts 
circulate  his  writings  against  the  Christ 
religion,  and  in  order  to  give  currency 
these  writings  they  are  endeavoring  to  i 
cue  his  name  from  the  disgrace  into  whicl 
sank  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Pa 
spent  several  of  his  last  years  in  furnish 
a  commentary  upon  his  Infidel  priucip] 
This  commentary  was  contained  in  his 
sotted,  degraded  life  and  miserable  end, 
his  friends  do  not  wish  the  commentary 
go  out  in  connection  with  his  writings.  Tl 
prefer  to  have  them  read  without  the  cc 
ments  by  their  author.  Hence  thin  anxi 
to  free  the  great  apostle  of  Infidelity  fr 
the  obloquy  which  his  life  brought  upon 
name;  to  represent  him  as  a  pure,  nol 
virtuous  man,  and  to  make  it  appear  that 
died  a  peaceful,  happy  death,  just  lika 
philosopher. 
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tit  what  makes  the  publication   of  the 
s  in  the  case  still  more  imperative  at  this 
;  is  the  wholesale  accusation  brought 
nst  the  Christian   public   by  the  friends 
admirers  of  Paine.     Christian  ministers 
class,   and  Christian  Journals  are  ex- 
isly  accused  of  falsifying  history,  of  de- 
ing"the  mighty  dead!"  (meaning Paine,) 
&c.    In  the  tace  of  all  these  accusations 
innot  be  out  of  place  to  state  the  facts 
to  fortify  the  statement  by  satisfactory 
lence,  as  we  are  abundantly  able  to  do. 
he  two  points  on  which  we  proposed  to 
duce  the  testimony  are,  the  character  of 
tie's  life  (referring  of  course  to  his  last 
dencein  this  country,  for  no  one  lias  in- 
ated  that  he  had  sunk  into  such  besotted 
nkenness  until  about  the  time  of  his  re- 
to  the  United  States   in  1802),  and  the 
character  of  his  death  as  consistent 
b  such  a  life,  and  as  marked   further  by 
cowardliness,  which   has  been  often  ex- 
ted  by  I  n  ridels  i  n  the  same  circumstances, 
is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose  to  show, 
lis  friends  are  fond   of  doing,  that  Paine 
lered  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
erican  Independence.     This  is  not  the 
t  under  discussion   and  is  not  denied, 
one  ever  called  in  question  the  valuable 
ices  that  Benedict  Arnold  rendered  to  ihe 
ntry  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution- 
War;  but  this,  with  true  Americans,  does 
suffice  to  cast  a  shade  of  loveliness  or  even 
pread  a  mantle  of  charity  over  his  subse- 
nt    career.    Whatever  share  Paine  had 
he  personal  friendship  of  the  fathers  of 
Revolution  he  forfeited  by   his  subse- 
nt  life  of  beastly  drunkenness  and  degra- 
ion,  and  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  ac- 
nl  of  his  blasphemy  he  was  shunned  by 
decent  people. 

Ve  wish  to  make  one  or  two  corrections 
Misstatements  by  Paine's  advocates,  on 
ch  a  va>t  amount  of  argument  has  been 
ply  wasted.  We  have  never  stated  in  any 
in,  nor  have  we  ever  supposed,  that  Paine 
ually  renounced  his  Infidelity.  The  ac- 
ints  agree  in  stating  that  he  died  a  blas- 
ning  Infidel,  and  his  horrible  death  we  re- 
d  as  one  of  the  fruits,  the  fitting  couiple- 
ut  of  his  Infidelity.  We  have  never  seen 
filling  that  encouraged  the  hope  that  be 
s  not  abandoned  of  God  in  his  last  hours, 
t  we  have  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
t  having  become  a  wreck  in  body  and 
od.  through  his  intemperance,  abandoned 
(Jr/d,  deserted  by  his  Infidel  companions, 
i  dependent  upon  Christian  charity  for 
attentions  he  received,  miserable  beyond 
jcription  in  his  condition,  and  seeing  uoth- 
to  hope  for  in  the  future,  he  was  afraid 
die,  and  was  ready  to  call  upon  Ood  and 
on  Christ  for  mercy,  and  ready  perhaps  in 
i  next  minute  to  blaspheme.  This  is  what 
referred  to  in  speaking  of  Paine's  death 
cowardly.  It  is  shown  in  the  testimony 
have  produced,  and  still  mors  fully  in 


that  which  we  now  present.  The  most  wick- 
ed men  are  ready  to  call  upon  God  in  seasons 
of  great  peril,  and  sometimes  ask  for  Chris 
tian  ministrations  when  in  extreme  illness; 
but  they  are  ofien  teaily  on  any  alleviation 
of  distress  to  turn  to  theii  wickedness  again, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  "as 
the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire." 

We  have  never  stated  or  intimated,  nor, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  any  one  of  our 
correspondents  stated,  that  Paine  died  in 
poverty.  It  has  been  frequently  and  truth- 
fully stated  that  Paine  was  dependent  ooj 
Christian  charity  for  the  attentions  he  r«Ji 
ceived  in  his  last  days,  and  so  he  was.  His 
inridel  companions  forsook  him  and  Chris- 
tian hearts  and  hands  ministered  to  his 
wants,  notwithstanding  the  blasphemies  of 
his  death-bed. 

Nor  has  one  of  our  correspondents  stated, 
as  alleged,  that  Paine  died  at  New  Rochelle. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wickham,  who  was  a  resident 
of  that  place  nearly  tifty  years  ago,  and  who 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  facts  of  his 
life,  wrote  that  Paine  upeut  "his  latker days" 
on  the  farm  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  was  strictly  true,  but 
made  no  reference  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
death.  Such  misrepresentations  serve  to 
show  how  much  *4he  advocates  of  Paine 
admire  "truth." 

With  these  explanations  we  produce  further 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  Paine's 
life  and  the  character  of  his  death,  both  of 
which  we  have  al.eady  characterized  in  ap- 
propriate terms,  is  the  follo*wing  testimony 
will  show. 

In  regard  to  Paine's  "personal  habits," 
even  before  his  return  to  this  country,  and 
partieulary  his  aversion  to  soap  and  water, 
Elkana  Watson,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
social  position,  who  resided  in  France  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
who  was  the  personal  friend  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  other  patriots  of  the  period, 
makes  some  incidental  statements  in  his 
"  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution." 

Though  eulogizing  Paine's  efforts  in  behalf 
of  American  Independence,  he  describes 
him  as  "coarse  and  uncouth  in  his  manners, 
loathsome  in  his  appearance,  and  a  disgust- 
ing egotist."  On  Paine's  arrival  at  Nantes, 
the  Mayor  and  other  distinguished  citizens 
called  upon  him  to  pay  their  lespects  to  the; 
American  patriot.  Mr.  Watson  says:  "  He* 
was  soon  rid  of  his  respectable  visitors,  who 
left  the  room  with  marks  of  astonishment 
and  disgust."  Mr.  W  ,  alter  much  entreaty, 
and  only  by  piomising  him  a  bundle  of 
newspapers  to  read  while  undergoing  the 
operation,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Paine 
to  "stew,  for  an  hour,  in  a  hot  bath."  Mr. 
W.  accompanied  Paine  to  the  bath,  and 
"instructed  the  keeper  in  French,  (which 
Paine  did  not  understand,  i  gradually  to  in 
crease  the  heat  of  the  water  until  He  Monsieur 
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terait  Men  bouitte'  (until  the  gentleman  shall 
be  well  boiled  ;)  and  adds  that  "  he  became 
so  much  absorbed  in  his  reading  that  be  was 
nearly  parboiled  before  leaving  the  bath, 
much  to  his  improvement  and  my  satisfac- 
tion." 

William  Carver  has  been  cited  as  a  wit- 
ness in  behalf  of  Paine,  and  particularly  as 
to  his  "  personal  habits."  In  a  letter  to 
Paine,  dated  December  2,  1776,  he  bears  the 
following  testimony  : 

"  A  respectable  gentleman  from  New 
Rochelle  called  to  see  me  a  few  days  back, 
and  said  that  everybody  was  tired  of  you 
there,  and  no  one  would  undertake  to  board 
and  lodge  you.  1  thought  this  was  the  case, 
as  1  found  you  at  a  tavern  in  a  most  miser- 
able situation.  You  appeared  as  if  you  had 
not  been  shaved  for  a  fortnight,  and  as  to  a 
shirt,  it  could  not  be  said  that  you  had  one 
on.  It  wa^  only  the  remains  of  one,  and 
this,  likewise,  appeared  not  to  have  been  off 
your  back  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  nearly 
the  color  of  tanned  leather;  and  you  bad 
the  most  disagreeable  smell  possible  ;  just 
like  that  of  our  poor  beggais  in  England. 
Do  you  remember  the  pains  I  took  to  clean 
you?  that  1  got.  a  tub  of  warm  water  and 
soap  and  washed  you  from  head  to  foot, 
and  this  I  bad  to  do  three  times  before  I 
could  get  you  clean."  (And  then  follow 
more  disgusting  details.) 

"You  say,  also,  that  you  found  your  own 
liquors  curing  the  time  you  boarded  with 
me;  but  you  should  have  said,  'I  found 
only  a  small  part  of  the  liquor  I  drank  dur- 
ing my  stay  with  you  ;  this  part  1  purchased 
of  John  Fellows,  which  was  a  demijohn  of 
brandy  containing  four  gallons,  and  this  did 
not  serve  me  three   weeks.'    This  can   be 

F roved,  and  I  mean  not  to  say  anything  that 
cannot  prove;  for  1  hold  truth  as  a  precious 
jewel.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  you 
drank  one  quart  of  brandy  per  day,  at  my 
expense,  during  the  different  times  that  you 
have  boarded  with  me,  the  demijohn  above 
mentioned  excepted,  and  the  last  fourteen 
weeks  you  were  sick.  Is  not  this  a  supply 
of  liquor  for  dinner  and  supper  ?" 

Thi9  chosen  witness  in  behalf  of  Paine, 
closes  his  letter,  which  is  full  of  loathsome 
descriptions  of  Paine's  manner  of  life,  as 
follows: 

"  Now  sir,  I  think  I  have  drawn  a  com- 
plete portrait  of  your  character;  yet  to  enter 
upon  every  minutia  would  be  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  your  life,  and  to  develope  the  fall- 
acious mask  of  hypocrisy  and  deception 
under  which  you  have  acted  in  your  political 
as  well  as  moral  capacity  of  lite." 

(Signed)  "William  Carver." 

Carver  had  the  same  opinion  of  Paine  to 
his  dying  day.  When  an  old  man,  and  an 
infidel  of  the  Paine  type  and  habits,  he  was 
visited  by  the  Hev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D., 
of  this  city,  who  writes  to  us  of  his  interview 


with  Carver,  under  date  of  Sept.  27,  Iff 
"I  conversed  with  him  nearly  an  hot 
I  took  special  pains  to  learn  from  him  ] 
that  I  could  about  Paine,  whose  landlord 
had  been  for  eighteen  months.  He  spoke 
him  as  a  base  and  shameless  drunkard,  l 
terly  destitute  of  moral  principle.  His  dc 
uneiations  of  the  man  were  perfectly  fearfi 


and  fully  confirmed,  in  my  apprehension,  i 

Of  P; 
and  repulsiveness. 


that  had  been  written  of  Paine's  immoral] 


Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  which  was  pu 
lished  the  year  that  he  died,  and  which  b 
passed  through  several  editions,  (we  ba 
three  of  them  now  before  us)  describes 
man  lost  to  all  moral  sensibility  and  to  i 
sense  of  decency,  a  habitual  drunkard,  ai 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  a  book  shou 
have  appeared  so  soon  after  the  death  of  i 
subject  and  should  have  been  so  frequent 
republished  without  being  at  once  refute 
if  the  testimony  were  not  substantially  tru 
Many  years  later,  when  it  was  found  nfi 
essary  to  bolster  up  the  reputation  of  Paij 
Cheetham's  Memoirs  were  called  a  pack 
lies.  If  only  one-tenth  part  of  what  he  pu 
lishes circumstantially  in  his  volume,  as  fa< 
in  regard  to  Paine,  were  true,  all  that  h 
been  written  against  him  in  later  years  do 
not  begin  to  set  forth  the  degraded  charact 
of  the  man's  life.  And  with  all  that  has  be 
written  on  the  subject  we  see  no  good  reasi 
to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Cbe« 
ham's  portrait  of  the  man  whom  he  knew 
well. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  well-known  as  an  ei 
inent  physician,  of  this  city,  in  bis  Remit 
sceuces  of  New  York,  says  of  Paine: 

"He  who,  in  his  early  days,  had  been  a 
sociated  with,  and  had  received  counsel  fro 
Franklin,  was,  in  his  old  age,  deserted  I 
the  humblest  meuian;  he,  whose  pen  h 
proved  a  very  sword  among  nations,  hi 
shaken  empires,  and  made  kings  tiembl 
now  yielded  up  the  mastery  to  the  mo 
treacherous  of  tyrants,  King  Alcohol." 

The  physician  who  attended  Paine  durii 
his  last  illness  was  Dr.  James  It.  Manly, 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character.  A  lett 
of  bis,  written  in  October  of  the  year  th 
Paine  died,  fully  corroborates  the  accoui 
of  his  state  as  recorded  by  Stephen  GrelU 
in  bis  .Memoirs,  which  we  have  already  prin 
ed.    He  writes: 

"New  York,  October  2,  1809:  I  was  calle 
upon  by  accident  to  visit  Mr.  Paine,  on  ti 
25th  of  February  last,  and  found  him 
disposed  with  fever,  and  very  apprehensive< 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  as  he  stated  that  h 
bad  that  disease  before,  and  at  this  time  fe. 
a  great  degree  of  vertigo,  and  was  unable  t 
help  himself  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  on  a< 
count  of  an  intense  pain  above  the  ey« 
Ol  inquiry  of  the  attendants  1  was  told  th 
three  or  four  days  previously  he  had  co 
eluded  to  dispense  with  his  usual  quantity  o 
accustomed  stimulus  and  that  he  had  on  th 
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esumed  it.    To  the  want  of  his  usual 
;  they  attributed  his   illness,   and   it  is 
ly  probable  that  the  usu  tl  quantity  oper- 
r  upon  a   state   of   system   more  excited 
the  above  privations,  was  the  cause   of 
jmptoius  of  which  he  then  complained. 
,Aud  here  let  me  be    permitted   to   ob- 
e  ( lest    blame    might   attach    to    those 
se  business  it  was  to  pay  any  particular 
tion  to  his  cleanliness  of   person  )   that 
s  absolutely   impossible  to  effect  that 
ose.     Cleanliness  appeared  to  make   no 
of  his  comfort;  he  seemed  to  have  a 
liar   aversion   to   soap   and   water;  he 
d  never  ask  to  be  waslred,  and  when  he 
ae  would  always  make  objections  ;   and 
as  not  unusul  to  wash  and  to  dress  him 
very    much   against   his   inclinations, 
his    deplorable    state,    with    confirmed 
sy,  attended  with  frequent  cough,  vom- 
and  hiccough,    he  continued   growing 
bad  to  worse  till  the  morning  of  the  bth 
une.  when  he  died.     Though  1  may  re- 
k  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  his 
his  situation  was  such  that  his  decease 
confidently    expected    every    day,   his 
rs  having  assumed  a  gangrenous  appear- 
,  being  excessively  fetid,  and  discolored 
ers  having  taken  place  on  the  soles  of 
feet  without  any  ostensible  cause,  which 
"ed   the   usual    attempts   to   arrest   their 
ress  ;  and  when  we  consider  his  former 
ts,  his  advanced  age,  the    feebleness   of 
Destitution,    his  constant  habit  of  using 
ul  spirits  ad  libitum  till  the  commence- 
t  of  his  last  illness,  so  far  from  wonder- 
hat  he  died  so  soon,  we  are  constrained 
k,    How  did  he  live  so   long  ?    Concer- 
his  coaduct   during  his   disease  I   have 
much  to  remark,  though  the  little  I  have 
be  somewhat   interesting.     Mr.    Paine 
fessed  to  be  above  the  fear  of  death,  and 
eat  part  of  his   conversation  was   princi- 
y  directed  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
perfectly    willing  to   leave   this   world, 
yet  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  with 
iculty  rtconcilable  with  his  belief.     In  the 
,  stages  of  bis  illnes3  he  was   satisfied   to 
fef'j  aloue  during  the  day,  but  he  required 
le  perron  to  be  with  him  at   night,  urging 
Bason  that  he  was  afraid  that  he   should 
when,  unattended,  and  at  this  period  his 
mrtuieul  and  his  principle  seemed    to   be 
sistent,  so  much  so  that  a  stranger  would 
ge  from  some  of   the    remarks   he   would 
ke  that  he  was  an  Infidel.     1  recollect  be- 
wit,h   him   at   night,    watching;   he   was 
y  apprehensive  of  a   speedy   dissolution, 
I  suffered  great  distress  of  body,  and  per- 
is -j I  mind  (for  he  was  waiting    the    event 
it  application  to  tLe   Society   of  Friends 
permission  that  his  c<  rpse  might   be  de- 
sued  in  their  grave  ground,  and  hail  reason 
believe  that  the  request  might  be  refused), 
en  he  remarked  in  these  words,    'I    think 
iiu  say  what    they   made   Jesus   Christ    to 
— *'  My  God  !  My  God!  wuv  h**t  thou  for- 


saken me  ?"  '  He  went  on  to  observe  on  the 
want  of  that  respect  which  he  conceived  he 
merited,  when  I  observed  to  him  that  1 
thought  his  corpse  should  be  matter  of  least 
concern  to  him  ;  that  those  whom  he  would 
leave  behind  him  would  see  that  he  was  prop- 
erly interred,  and,  fun  her,  that  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  to  we  where  I  was  deposi- 
ted provided  I  was  buried  ;  upon  which  he 
answered  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  talk 
about,  and  that  he  would  as  lief  talk  of  bit 
death  as  of  anything,  but  that  he  was  not  so 
indifferent  about  his  corpse  as  I  appeare 
to  be. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though 
his  conversation  was  equivocal,  his  couduci 
was  singular  ;  he  could  not  be  left  alone 
night  or  day  ;  he  not  only  required  to  have 
some  person  with  him,  but  he  must  see  that 
he  or  she  was  there,  and  would  not  allow  his 
curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time  ;  and  if,  as 
it  would  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  he 
was  left  alone,  he  would  scream  and  halloo 
until  some  person  came  to  him,  When 
relief  from  pain  would  admit,  he  seemed 
thoughtful  and  contemplative,  his  eyes  be- 
ing generally  closed,  and  his  hands  folded 
upon  his  breast,  although  he  never  slept 
without  the  assistance  of  au  anodyne.  There 
was  something  remarkable  in  his  conduct 
about  the  period  (which  comprises  about 
two  weeks  immediately  preceding  his  death), 

{>articularly  when  we  reflect  that  Thomas 
Jaine  was  the  author  of  the  '  Age  of  Reason.' 
lie  would  call  out  during  his  paroxysms 
of  distress,  without  intermission,  'U  Lord 
help  me  I  God  help  me  I  Jesus  Christ  help 
me  I  Lord  help  me  I '  etc.,  repeating  the 
same  expressions  without  the  least  variation, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the 
house.  It  was  this  conduct  which  induced 
me  to  think  that  he  had  abandoned  his  for- 
mer opinions,  and  1  was  more  inclined  to 
that  belief  when  1  understood  from  his  nurse 
(wtio  is  a  very  serious  and,  1  believe,  pious 
woman),  that  he  would  occasionally  inquire, 
when  he  saw  her  engaged  with  a  book,  what 
she  was  reading,  and,  being  answered,  and 
at  the  same  time  asked  whether  she  should 
read  aloud,  he  assented,  and  would  appear 
to  give  particular  attention. 

"I  took  occasion  during  the  nights  of  the 
5th  and  ulh  ol  June  to  test  the  strength  of 
his  opinions  respecting  revelation. 

1  purposely  made  him  a  very  late  visit;  it 
was  a  time  which  seemed  to  suit  exactly 
with  my  errand  ;  it  was  midnight,  he  was  in 
great  distress,  constantly  exclaiming  in  the 
words  above  mentioned  ;  when,  after  a  con- 
siderable preface,  1  addressed  him  in  the 
following  manner,  the  nurse  being  present? 
'Air.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Community,  have  been  tieated 
wiib  deference,  you  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  in  your  conversation  words 
of  coarse  meaning  ;  you  have  never  indulged 
in   the    practice   of  profane   6Weanng-  you 
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must  be  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  your  religious  opinions  as  they  are 
given  to  the  world.  What  must  we  think  of 
your  present  conduct  ?  Why  do  you  call 
upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  he  can  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Come,  now, 
answer  me  honestly.  I  want  an  answer  from 
'the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  for  I  verily  believe 
that  you  will  not  live  twenty-four  hours;  I 
waited  some  time  at  the  end  of  every  ques- 
tion ;  he  did  not  answer,  but  ceased  to  ex- 
claim in  the  above  manner.  Again  I  add- 
ressed him  :  'Mr.  Paine,  you  have  not  an- 
wered  my  questions  ;  will  you  answerthem? 
Allow  me  to  ask  again,  do  you  believe  ?  or 
let  me  qualify  the  question,  do  you  wish  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ?' 
After  a  pau«e  of  some  minutes,  he  answered, 
*]  have  no  wish  to  believe  on  that  subject.' 
I  then  left  him,  and  knew  not  whether  he 
afterward  spoke  to  any  person  on  any  sub- 
ject, though  he  lived,  as  1  before  observed, 
till  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Such  conduct, 
under  usual  circumstances,  I  conceive  ab- 
solutely unaccountable,  though,  with  diffi- 
dence, 1  would  remark,  not  so  much  so  in 
the  present  instance  ;  for  though  the  first 
necessary  and  general  result  of  conviction 
be  a  sincere  wish  to  atone  for  evil  committ- 
ed, yet  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  able 
consideration  whether  excessive  pride  of 
opinion,  consummate  vanity,  and  inordinate 
self-love  might  not  prevent  or  retard  that 
otherwise  natural  consequence.    For  my  own 

Eart,  I  believe  that  had  not  Thomas  Paine 
een  such  a  distinguished  Infidel  he  would 
have  left  less  equivocal  evidence  of  a  change 
of  opinion.  Concering  the  persons  who  visit- 
ed Mr.  Paine  in  his  distress  as  his  personal 
friends,  I  heard  very  little,  though  1  may  ob- 
serve thiit  their  number  was-  small,  and  of 
that  numher  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  endeavored  to  support  him  in  his  deisti- 
cal  opinions,  and  to  encourage  him  to  'die 
like  a  man,'  to  'hold  fast  his  integrity,'  lest 
Christians,  or  as  they  were  pleased  to  term 
them,  hypocrites,  might  take  advantage  of 
his  weakness,  and  furnish  themselves  with 
a  weapon  by  which  they  might  hope  to  de- 
stroy their  glorious  system  of  morals.  Num- 
bers visited  him  from  motives  of  benevolence 
and  Christian  charity,  endeavoring  to  effect 
a  change  of  mind  in  respect  to  his  religious 
sentiments.  The  labor  of  such  was  appar- 
ently lost,  and  they  pretty  generally  received 
such  treatment  from  him  as  none  but  good 
men  would  risk  a  second  time,  though  some 
of  those  persons  called  frequently." 

The  following  testimony  will  be  new  to 
Tiost  of  our  readers.  It  is  from  a  letter 
written  by  Bishop  Fen  wick  (Roman  Catholic 
Rishop  of  Boston),  containing  a  full  account 
of  a  vi3it  which  he  paid  Paine  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. It  was  printed  in  the  United  States 
Catholic  Magazine  for  1846;  in  the  Catholic 
fferald  of  Philadelphia,  October  15,  1846  :  jn 


a  supplement  to  the  Hartford  CourantSM 
tober  23,  1847;  and  in  Littell'a  LivingM, 
for  January  22,  1848,  from  which  we  cop] 
Bishop  Fenwick  writes: 

"A  short  time  before  Paine  died  I  wi 
sent  for  by  him.  He  was  prompted  to  ti 
by  a  poor  Catholic  woman  who  went  trfl 
him  in  his  sickness,  and  who  told  him,  amoi 
other  things,  that  in  his  wretched  conditio 
if  anybody  could  do  him  any  good  it  wotil 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  This  wonva 
was  an  American  convert  (formerly  a  Sbal 
ing  Quakeress),  whom  I  had  received  int 
the  Church  but  a  few  weeks  before.  8b 
was  the  bearer  of  this  message  to  me  frol 
Paine.  I  stated  this  circumstance  to  F.  KoK 
mann,  at  breakfast,  and  requested  htm  toai 
company  me.  After  some  solicitation  on  m 
part  he  agreed  to  do  so,  at  which  I  wjj 
greatly  rejoiced,  because  I  was  at  the  tini 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  mil 
istry,  and  was  glad  to  have  his  assistant^ 
as  I  knew,  from  the  great  reputation  a 
Paine,  that  I  should  have  to  do  with  one] 
the  most  impious  as  well  as  infamous  of  mei 
We  shortly  after  set  out  for  the  house  a 
Greenwich,  where  Paine  lodged,  and  on  th 
way  agreed  on  a  mode  of  proceeding  wij 
him. 

"We  arrived  at  the  house;  a  decent-look 
ing  elderly  woman  (probably  his  housekeen 
er,)  came  to  the  door  and  inquired  whethl 
we  were  the  Catholic  priests,  for  said  she 
'Mr.  Paine  has  been  so  much  annoyed  of  lafi 
by  other  denominations  calling  upon  huj 
that  he  has  left  express  orders  with  me  to  ad 
mit  no  one  to-day  but  the  clergymen  of  th< 
Catholic  Church.  Upon  assuring  her  that  vfi 
wereCatholicclergymen  she  opened  the  dog 
and  showed  us  iuto  the  parlor.  She  thej 
left  the  room  and  shortly  after  returned  J 
inform  us  that  Paine  was  asleep,  and,  at  w 
same  time,  expressed  a  wish  that  we  woufl 
not  disturb  him,  'for',  said  she,  'he  is  alwal 
in  a  bad  humor  when  roused  out  of  his  slesf 
It  is  better  we  wait  a  little  till  he  be  awakej 
We  accordingly  sat  down  and  resolved  to 
wait  a  more  favorable  moment.  'Gentle mem 
said  the  la'ly,  after  having  taken  her  sen 
also,  '1  really  wish  you  may  succeed  wiUj 
Mr.  Paine,  for  he  is  laboring  under  greji 
distress  of  mind  ever  siuce  he  wae  informed 
by  his  physicians  that  he  cannot  possibli 
live  and  must  die  shortly.  JJe  sent  for  vol 
to-day  because  he  was  to'd  tlaut  if  any  one 
could  do  him  good  you  mi /'at.  Possibly  he 
may  think  you  know  of  S'/'jvo  remedy  whicl 
his  physicians  are  ignorjdt  of.  He  is  trull 
to  be  pitied.  His  cries  tLfiv  he  is  left  alow 
are  heart  rending.  "O  Lord  help  me!"  h< 
will  exclaim  during  h>/  paroxysms  of  distreffl 
— "God  help  me— Jefku  Christ  help  me  !"  re 
peating  the  same  expressions  wiihojt  tffl 
least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  woufi 
alarm  the  house,  ttometimes  he  will  9»9 
"O  God,  what  have  1  doue  to  suffer  so  nusbj 
hen,  shortly  after,  "But  there  is  ooG««ls 
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again  a  little  after,  "Yet  if  there  should 
what  would  become  of  me  hereafter." 
is  he  will  continue  for  some  time,  when 
a  sudden  he  will   scream,   as  if  in  terror 

ago  ay,  and  call  out  for  me  by  name.     On 

of  these  occasions,  which  are  very  fre- 
nt,  I  went  to  him  and  inquired  what  he 

led.  "Stay  with  me,"  he  replied,  "for 
's  sake,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  lefi  alone." 
en  observed  that  I  could  not  always  be 
li  him,  as  I  had  much  to  attend  in  the 
se.  "Then,"  said  he,  "send  even  a  child 
tay  with  me,  for  it  is  a  hell  to  be  alone."  'I 
ersaw,' she  concluded,  'a  more  unhappy, 
ore  forsaken  man.  It  seems  he  cannot 
mcile  himself  to  die/ 

Such  was  the  conversation  of  the  woman 
had  received  us,  and  who  probably  nad 
n  employed  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him 
ing  his/  illness.  She  was  a  Protestant, 
seemed  very  desirous  that  we  should  af- 
1  him  some  relief  in  his  state  of  abandon- 
it,  bordering  on  complete  despair,  llav- 
remained  thus  some  time  in  the  parlor, 
at  length  heard  a  noise  in  the  adjoining 
jageway,  which  induced  us  to  believe 
Mr.  Paine,  who  was  sick  in  that  room 
awoke.  We  accordingly  proposed  to 
ceed  thither,  which  was  assented  to  by 
woman,  and  she  opened  the  door  for  us. 
entering  we  found  him  just  getting  out 
lis  slumber.  A  more  wretched  being  in 
earance  1  never  beheld.  He  was  lying  in 
sd  sufficiently  decent  of  itself,  but  at  pies- 
besmeared  with  filth  ;  his  look  was  that 
i  man  greatly  tortured  rn  mind  ;  his  eyei 
gard.  his  countenance  forbidding,  and 
whole  appearance  that  of  one  whose  bet- 
days  had  been  one  continued  scene  of 
auch.  His  only  nourishment  at  this  time, 
ye  were  informed,  was  nothing  more  than 
s  punch,  in  which  he  indulged  to  the  full 
$nt  of  his  weak  state.  He  had  partaken, 
oubtedly,  but  very  recently  of  it,  as  the 
:s  and  corners  ot  his  mouth  exhibited 
y  unequivocal  traces  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
ad,  which  had  also  followed  in  the  track 
left  its  mark  on  the  pillow.  His  face, 
certain  extent,  had  also  been  besmeared 
b.  it." 

nmediately  upon  their  making  known 
object  of  their  visit,  Paine  interrupted 
speaker  by  saying:  "That's  enough,  sir; 
t's  enough,"  and  again  interrupted  him, 
ee  what  you  would  be  about,  lwish  to 
r  no  more  from  you,  sir.  My  mind  is  made 
)n  that  subject.  Hook  upon  the  whole  of 
Christian  scheme  to  be  a  tissue  of  assur- 
es and  lies,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be  noth- 
niore  than  a  cunning  knave  and  iuipos- 
."  He  drove  them  out  ot  the  room,  ex- 
iming:  "Away  with  you  and  your  God, 
.  leave  the  room  instantly;  all  that  you 
ered  are  lies — filthy  lies;  and  if  1  had  a 
le  more  time  I  would  prove,  as  I  did  about 
or  impostor,  Jesus  Christ." 


This,  we  think,  will  suffice.  We  have  a 
mass  of  letters  containing  statements  confir- 
matory of  what  we  have  published  in  regard 
to  the  life  and  death  of  Paine,  but  nothing 
more  can  be  required. 

INGERSOLL'S  SECOND  REPLY. 

Peoria,  Nov.  2d,  1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New    York  Observer: 

You  ought  to  have  honesty  enough  to 
admit  that  you  did,  in  your  paper  of  July 
19th,  offer  to  prove  that  the  absurd  story 
that  Thomas  Paine  died  in  terror  and  agony 
on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  had 
expressed,  was  true.  You  ought  to  have 
fairness  enough  to  admit  that  you  called 
upon  me  to  deposit  one  thousand  dollars 
with  an  honest  man,  that  you  might,  by 
proving  that  Thomas  Paine  did  die  in  terror, 
obtain  the  money. 

You  ought  to  have  honor  enough  to  admit 
tha\  you  challenged  me  and  thai  you  com- 
menced the  controversy  concerning  Thomas 
Paine. 

You  ought  to  have  goodness  enough  to 
admit  that  you  were  mistaken  in  the  charges 
you  made. 

You  ought  to  have  manhood  enough  to  do 
what  you  falsely  asserted  that  Thomas 
Paine  did: — you  ought  to  recant.  You 
ought  to  admit  publicly  that  you  slandered 
the  dead;  that  you  falsified  history;  that  you 
defamed  the  defenceless;  that  you  deliber- 
ately denied  what  you  had  published  in 
your  oWu  paper.  There  is  an  old  saying  to 
the  effect  that  open  confession  is  good  for. 
the  soul.  To  you  is  presented  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  this 
saying. 

Nothing  has  astonished  me  more  than 
your  lack  of  commou  houesiy  exhibited  in 
this  controversy.  In  your  last,  you  quote 
from  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis.  Why  did  you  leave 
out  that  portion  in  which  Dr.  Francis  says 
that  Cheethum  with  settled  malignity  wrote 
the  life  of  Paint?  Why  did  you  leave  out 
that  part  in  which  Dr.  Francis  says  that 
Cheetham  in  the  same  way  slandered  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  DeWitt  Clinton?.  Is 
it  your  business  to  su|  .press  the  truth  f  Why 
did  you  not  publish  the  entire  letter  Of, 
Bishod  Fen  wick?  Was  it  because  it  proved 
beyond  all  cavil  that  Thomas  Paine  did 
not  recant?  Was  it  because  in  the  light 
of  that  letter  Mary  Roscoe,  Mary  Hins- 
dale and  Grant  Thorburn  appeared  unwor- 
thy of  belief?  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  sa^s  in  the 
same  article  from  which  you  quoted,  "Paine 
clung  to  his  Infidelity  until  the  last  moment 
of  his  life."'  Why  did  you  not  publish  that? 
It  was  the  first  liue  immediate!)  above  what 
you  did  quote.  You  must  have  seen  it.  / 
Why  did  you  suppress  it?  A  lawyer,  doing 
a  thing  of  this  character,  is  denominated  a 
shyster.      I  do  not  know   the   appropriate 
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word  to  designate  a  theologian  guilty  of 
such  an  act. 

You  brought  forward  three  witnesses,  pre- 
tend'ng  to  h  ive  personal  knowledge  about 
the  life  and  death  of  Thomas  Paine:  Grant 
Thoiburn,  Mary  Roscoe  and  Mary  Hinsdale, 
In  my  reply  I  took  the  ground  that  Mary 
Roscoe  and  Mary  Hinsdale  must  have  been 
the  same  person.  1  thought  it  impossible 
that  Paine  should  have  bad  a  conversation 
with  Mary  Roscoe  and  then  one  precisely 
like  it  with  Mary  Hinsdale.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction,  1  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  conversation  never  could  have  hap- 
pened, that  it  was  absurdly  false  to  say  that 
raine  asked  the  opinion  of  a  girl  as  to  his 
works  who  had  never  read  but  little  of  them. 
1  thenshowed  by  the  testimony  of  William 
Cobbett,  that  he  visited  Mary  Hinsdale  in 
1819,  taking  with  him  a  statement  concerning 
the  recaniation  of  Paine,  given  him  by  Mr. 
Collins,  and  that  upon  being  shown  this 
statement  she  said  that  "it  was  so  long  ago 
that  she  would  not  speak  positively  to  any 
part  of  the  matter  that  she  would  not  say 
any  part  of  the  paper  was  true."  At  that 
time  she  knew  not  li  ng,  and  remembered 
nothing.  I  also  showed  that  she  was  a  kind 
of  standing  witness  to  prove  that  others  re- 
canted. Willet  Hicks  denounced  her  as  un- 
worthy of  belief. 

To-day  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World  was  received,  showing  that  I  was  fight 
in  my  conjecture: 

TOM  PATNBi  DEATHBED. 

To  t7ie  Editor  of  the  World: 

Sib:  I  see  by  your  paper *hat Bob Tngersoll 
discredits  Mary  Hinsdale's  story  of  the  scenes 
which  occured  at  the  death-bed  of  Thomas 
Paine  No  one  who  knew  that  good  bidy 
would  for  one  moment  doubt  her  veracity  or 
quest  ion  her  testimony.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  were  Quaker  preachers,  and  well 
known  and  respected  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City  lngersoll  is  right  in  his  conjee 
ture  that  M<iry  Roscoe  and  A/iiry  Hinsdale 
tons  the  same  person.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Roscoe,  and  she  married  Henry  Hinsdale. 
My  mother  was  a  Roscoe,  a  niece  of  Mary 
Roscoe,  and  lived  with  her  for  some  time.  I 
have  heard  her  relate  the  story  of  Tom 
Paine's  dying  remorse,  as  told  her  by  her 
ji>unt,  who  was  a  witness  to  it.  She  says  (in 
U  etter  1  have  just  received  from  her), ''he 
'A  i'om  Paine  i  suffered  fearfully  from  remorse 
und  renounced  his  Infidel  principles,  calling 
on   God   to   forgive    him,    and  wishing   his 

Camphlets  and    books  to  be   burned,  saying 
e  could  not  die  in  peace  until   it  was  done." 

(RKV    I   A.  W.  CoKNELXi. 

Rarpersville,  New  York. 

You  will  notice  that  the  testimony  of 
Mary  Hinsdale  has  been  drawing  imerest 
Bince  18<I9,  and  has  materially  increased.  If 
Paine  "suffered  fearfully  from  remorse,  re- 
nounced his  Infidel   opinions   and   called  on 


God  to  forgive  him,"  it  is  hardly  gene 
for  the  Christian  world  to  fasten  the  fan/ 
malice  in  the  fle*h  of  his  reputation 

So  Mary  Roscoe  was  Mary  Hinsdale, 
as  Mary  Hinsdale  has  been  shown  hy  her 
admission  to  Mr.  Cobbett  to  have  kn 
nothing  of  the  matter;  and  as  Mary  Hins 
was  not,  according  to  Willet  Hicks,  wo 
of  belief — as  she  told  a  falsehood  of  thes 
kind  about  Mary  Lock  wood,  and  was,  ace 
ingtoMr.  Collins,  addicted  to  the  us 
opium— this  disposes  of  her  and  her  t 
mony. 

There  remains  upon  the  stand  Grant T 
burn.  Concerning  this  witness,  1  recei 
yesterday,  from  the  eminent  biographer 
essayist,  James Parton,  the  following epi 

Newbdiiyport,  Ma( 
Col.  R.  O.  Tngersoll: 

Touching  Grant  Thorhurn,  I  persor 
know  him  to  have  been  a  dishonest  man. 
the  age  of  ninety  two  he  copied  \\i  h  trf 
ling  hand,  a  piece  from  a  newspaper 
brought  it  to  the  office  of  the  Llome  Jou 
as  his  own.  It  was  I  who  received  it 
de  ected  the  deliberate  forgery.  If  you 
ever  going  to  continue  this  subject,  I 
give  you  the  exact  facts.  Fervently  y{ 
•  James  Parto 

After  this,  yon  are  welcome  to  wha 
mains  of  Grant  Thorburn. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed 
ing  this  controversy  regarding  Thomas  Pi 
In  no  instance  that  I  now  call  to  m  nd 
*  any  Christian  writer  spoken  respectful] 
Mr.  Paine.  All  have  taken  particular  p 
to  call  him  "Tom"  Paine.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  that  religion  should  make  niei 
coarse  and  ill-natured  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  what  these  same 
tlemen  would  say  if  I  should  speak  of  the 
eminent  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  ii 
same  way.  What  would  they  say  if  I  sh 
write  about  "Tim"  Dwisrht,  old  "Ad"  ('! 
"Tom" Scott,  "Jim"  McKniirht,  "Bill"  Ha 
ton. "Dick"  Whately, "Bill"  Paley.and'SJ 
Calvin?  They  would  say  of  me  then 
what  I  think  of  them  now. 

Even  if  we  have  religion,  do  not  let  u 
to  get  along  without  good  manners.  R 
ness  is  exceedingly  unbecoming,  even 
saint.  Persons  who  forgive  their  ene 
ought,  to  say  the  least,  treat  with  polite 
those  who  have  never  injured  them. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  tl 
have  compelled  you  to  say  that  "Paine 
a  blaspheming  Infidel."  Hereafter  it  is  t 
hoped  nothing  wdl  be  heard  about  his  ha 
recanted.  As  an  answer  to  such  slande 
friends  can  confidently  quote  the  folio' 
from  the  New  York  Observer  of  Nover 
1st.  1877:  "  Wr  have  never  stated  in  any  f, 
nor  have  we  ever  supposed  that  Paine  <ictu 
renounced  his  Infidelity.  The  accounts  a 
in  stating  that  he  died  a  blaspheming  Infii 
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This  for  all  coming  time  will  refute  the 
danders  of  the  churches  yet  to  be. 

Right  here  allow  me  to  ask:  If  you  never 
supposed  that  Paine  renounced  his  infidelity, 
(Thy  did  you  try  to  prove  by  Mary  Hinsdale 
;hat  which  you  believed  to  be  untrue? 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1  thank  my- 
lelf  for  having  compelled  you  to  admit  that 
Thomas  Paine  did  not  recant. 

For  the  purpose  of  verifying  your  own  ad- 
nission  concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Paine, 
)ermit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  thefollow- 
ng  affidavit : 

Wab\sh,  Indiana,  October  27,  1877. 
Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll: 

Deak.  Sir:  Tiie  following  statement  of  facts 
s  i.t  \ our  disposal.  In  the  year  1833  Willet 
Biclvs  made  a  visit  to  Indiana  and  stayed  over 
ight  at  my  father's  hou*e,  four  miles  East 
)f  Richmond.  In  the  morning  at  breakf«st 
ny  mother  asked  Willet  Hicks  the  followiug 
jues  ions: 

"Was  thee  with  Thomas  Paine  during  'lis 
last  sickness?" 

Mr.  Hicks  said:  "I  was  with  him  every  day 
fairing  the  la'*er  Dart  of  his  last  sickness." 


"Did  he  express  any  regret  in  regard  to 
writing  the  'Age  of  Reason,'  as  the  published 
accounts  say  he  did — those  accounts  that  have 
the  credit  of  emanating  from  his  Catholic 
housekeeper?" 

Mr.  Hicks  replied :  "He  did  not  in  any  way, 
by  word  or  action." 

"Did  he  call  on  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  asking 
either  of  them  to  forgive  his  sins,  or  did  he 
curse  them  or  either  of  them?" 

Mr.  Hicks  answered:    "He  did  not.     He 

die*  as  easy  as  any  one  I  ever  saw  die,  and  I 

have  seen  many  die  in  my  time."  , 

William  B.  Barnes.  < 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  October 
27,  1877. 

Warren  Bigler,  Notary  Public. 

You  say  in  your  last  that  "Thomas  Paine 
was  abandoned  of  God."  So  far  as  this  con- 
troversy is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
that  sentence  you  have  most  graphically  de- 
scribed your  own  condition. 

Wishing  you  success  in  all  honest  undertak- 
ings. 1  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Robert  G.  Ingerso**. 


PLEA    FOR    INDIVIDUALITY. 

AND  ARRAINGMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  Free  Religious  Society  of  Chicago,  December  21,  1878 


BY  COL.  R.  G.  INGjSKSsOLI.. 


Ey  way  of  introduction,  Col.  Ingersoll 
I  ated  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Society  and  supposed  he  could  speak 
'n  thoughts  freely.  He  had  accepted  the 
invitation  in  that  sense,  and  would  speak 
urder  no  other  conditions. 

The  speaker  chose  for  his  text: — 
l'ffi*  xovl  wtis  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart." 

On  every  hand,  he  began,  are  the  enemies 
of  individuality  and  mental  freedom.  Cust- 
om meets  us  at  the  cradle,  and  leaves  us  on- 
ly at  the  tomb.  Our  first  questions  are  an- 
swered by  ignorance,  and  our  last  by  super- 
stition. We  are  pushed  and  dragged  by 
countless  hands  along  the  beaten  track,  and 
our  entire  training  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  "suppression."  Our  desire  to  have 
a  thine  or  to  do  a  thing  is  considered  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
it,  and  ought  not  to  do  it.  At  every  turn  we 
run  acainst  a  cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword, 
gur.rding  some  entrance  to  the  Eden  of  our 
desire.  We  are  allowed  to  investigate  all 
subjects  in  which  we  feel  no  particular  in- 
terest, and  to  express  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  with  the  utmost  freedom.  We 
are  taught  that  liberty  of  speech  should 
never  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  contradict- 
ing the  dead  witnessess  of  a  popular  super- 
stition. Society  offers  continual  rewards 
for  self-betrayal,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
earned  and  claimed,  and  some  are  paid. 

We  have  all  read  accounts  of  Christian 
gentlemen  remarking  when  about  to  be  hang- 
ed, how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for 
them  if  they  had  only  followed  a  mother's 
advice  I  But.  after  all,  how  fortunate  it  is 
for  the  world  that  the  maternal  advice  has 
not  been  followed!  How  lucky  it  is  for  us 
all  that  it  is  somewhat  unnatural  for  a  hum- 
an being  to  obey!  Universal  obedience  is 
universal  stagnation;  disobedience  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  progress.  Select  any 
age  of  the  world  and  tell '  me  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  implicit  obedience. 


Suppose  the  church  had  had  absolute  cri 
trol  of  the  human  mind  at  any  time,  wou 
not  the  word  liberty  and  progress  have  be 
blotted  from  the  human  speech?  In  detian 
of  advice  the  world  has  advanced.  (A 
plause.) 

Suppose  the  astronomers  had  controlled  t 
science  of  astronomy  ;suppose  the  doctors  hi 
controlled  the  science  of  medicine;  suppo 
kings  bad  been  left  to  fix  the  form  of  go 
eminent;  suppose  our  fathers  had  taken  t 
advice  of  Paul,  who  was  subject  to  t 
powers  that  be,  "because  they  are  ordai 
ed  of  God;"  suppose  the  church  could  cp 
trol  the  world  to-uay,  we  would  go  back 
chaos  and  old  night.  Philosophy  would 
branded  as  infamous:  sciouce  would  agj 
press  its  paie  ana  tnougntful  face  again 
the  prison  bars;  and  round  the  limbs 
liberty  would  climb  the  bigot's  flame. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  in  every  a 
some  one  has  had  individuality  enough  a] 
courage  enough  to  stand  by  his  own  conv 
tions  (Applause),  some  one  who  had  the  g 
to  say  his  say;  I  believe  it  was  Magell 
who  said,  "the  church  says  the  earth  is  tl 
but  I  have  seen  its  shadow  on  the  moo 
and  I  h»";t  svsre  than  confidence  even  in 
shadow  than  the  church."  On  the  prow 
his  ship  were  disobedience,  defiance,  sea 
and  success. 

The  trouble  with  most  people  is  that  th 
bow  to  what  is  called  authority;  they  hav 
certain  reverence  for  the  old  because  it 
old.  They  think  a  man  is  better  for  bei 
dead,  especially  if  he  has  been  dead  a  lo 
time,  and  that  the  forefathers  of  their  nati 
were  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  mankir 
All  these  things  they  implicitly  believe 
cause  it  is  popular  and  patriotic,  and 
cause  they  were  told  so  when  var"  snu 
and  remember  distinctly  of  hearing  motl 
read  it  out  of  a  book,  and  they  are  all  w 
ing  to  swear  that  mother  was  a  good  worn; 
It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  influence 
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y  training  in  the  direction  of  superstition.    a11  tne  king's  courtiers  thought  the  hermit  • 
u  first  teach  children  that  a  certain  book  is  f00^ 

-that  was  written  by  God  himself — that       Now  and  then   somebody  examines,    and, 
question  its  truth  is  sin,  that  to  deny  it  is   in  spite  of  all,  keeps  up   his  manhood   and 
rime,  and  that  should  they  die   without  has    courage    to   follow   where   his   reason 
ieving  that    book    they  will  be    forever  leads.     Then  the  pious  get  together  and  re 
nned   without  benefit  of  clergy;  the  con-  peat  wise  saws  and  exchange  knowing  nods 
mence  is  that  before  they  read  that  book  and  most  prophetic  winks.    The    stupidly 
;y  believe  it  to  be  true.    When  they  do  wise  sit  owl-like  on  the  dead  limbs  of  the 
d,  their  minds  are  wholly  unfitted  to  inves-  tree    of   knowledge,     and    solemnly    hoot, 
ate  its  o.iaim.     They  accept  it  as  a  matter  Wealth  snears,  and  fashion  laughs,   and  re- 
course, spectability  passes  on  the  other  side,  and 
n  this  way  the  reason  is  overcome,    the  8Corn  points  with  all  her   skinny  fingers,  and 
eet   instincts    of    humanity    are    blotted  like  tne  snakes  of    superstition  writhe  and 
m  the  heat  t,  and  while  reading  its  inf am-  hiss,  and  slander  lends  her  tongue,  and  in- 
3  pages   evbii  justice    throws    aside  her  faniy  her  brand,  perjury  her  oath,   and  the 
,les,  shrieking  for  revenge;  and  charity,  law  it8  power;  and  bigotry  and  tortures  and 
th    bloody    hia.ds,     applauds  a  deed   of  the  church  kills.    (Applause.) 
rder.    In  this  wj>,y  we  are  taught  that  the       The  church  hates  a   thinker  precisely  for 
renge  of  man  is  tho  justice  of  God,  that  the  same   reason  that    a  robber  *  dislikes  a 
icy  is  not  the  same  everywhere.     In  this   sheriff,  01  i,hat  a  thief  despices  the  prosecut- 
y  the  ideas  of  our  race  have  been  subver-   ing  witness. Tyranny  iikescourtiers.tlatterers, 
1.    In    this    way   we  have  made   tyrants,    followers,   fawners,  and    superstition  wants 
jots,  and  inquisitors,      lu    this    way  the   believers,    disciples,  zealots,  hypocrits,    and 
ain  of  man  has  become   a  kind  of  palimp-  subscribers. — The  church  demands  worship, 
t  upon  which,  and  over  the  writings  of  Na-  the  very  thing  that  man  should   give  to  no 
re,  superstition   has   scribbied  her  count-   being  human,  or  divine.     To  worship  anoth- 
is  lies.      Our  great  trouble  is    that  most  er  is  to  degrade  yourself.    Worship  is  awe, and 
chers  are  dishonest.    They  teach  as  cer    drad.and  vague  fear.and  blind  hope.    It  is  the 
nties  those  things  concerning  which  they   spirit  of  worship   that  elevatei  the  one  and 
ertain   doubts.     They  do   not  say,    "  W e  degrades  the   many;   and  manacles  even  its 
wife  this  is  so,"   but   "  We  know  this  is  so."  own   hands.      The  spirit  of  worship   is  the 
ey  do  not  appeal  to   the  reason  of  the   spirit  of    tyranny.    The  worshiper    always 
pil,   but  they  command  his  faith.     They   regrets  that  he  is  not  the  worshiped.     We 
ep  all  doubts  to   themselves;  they   do  not  should  all    remember  that  the  intellect  has 
plain,   they   assert.     All   this  is  infamous,   no  knees,  and  that   whatever  the  attitude  of 
this  way  you  make   Christians,   but  you  the  body  may  be,    the  brave  soul  is  always 
unot  make  men;  you  cannot  make  women,    found  erect.     Whoever  worships,  abdicates, 
ou  can   make   followers    but    no   leaders;   Whoever    believes,  at      the     commands    of 
sciples,  butnoChrists.     You  may  promise   power,    tramples  his    own  individuality  be- 
>wer,  honor,  and  happiness  to  all  those  who  neath  his  feet,  and   voluntarily  robs  himself 
ill   blindly  follow,   but  you  cannot    keep  of  all  that  renders   man   superior    to  brute, 
ur  promise.     (Applause.)  The  despotism  of  faith  is  justified   upon 
An  eastern    monarch    said    to    a  hermit,   the  ground  that  Christian  countries  are  the 
ome  with  me  and  I  will  give  you   power."  grandest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  world 
have   all  the  power  that  I  know  how  to  At  one   time    the  same    thing    could   have 
e,"  replied  the  hermit.     "Come,"  said  the   been  truly  said  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece. 
ng,  "1  will  give  you  wealth."  "I  have  no   in  Rome,  and  in  every  country  that  basin 
ants  that  money  can  supply."  "I  will  give   the  history  of  the  world,  swept  to  empire. 
>ur  honor."  "Ah!  honor  cannot  be  given,  it   This  argument  proves  too  much  not  only,  but 
ust  be  earned."    "Come,"  said  the  king,    the  assumption  upon  which  it  is   based  is 
aking  a  last  appeal,  "and  I  will  give  you    utterly     false.     Numberless     circumstances 
ppiness. "  "  ]No,"  said  the  man  of  solitude,    and  countless  conditions  have  produced  the 
there  is  no  happiness  without  liberty,  and    prosperity    of    the     Christian    world.     The 
who  follows  cannot  be  free. "  ' '  You  shall    truth  is  that  we  have  advanced  in  spite  of 
ive  liberty  too. ; '  ' '  Tken  I  will  stay. "  And    religious    zeal,    ignorance,    and    opposition. 
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The  chwrch  has  won  no  victories  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Over  every  fortress  of 
tvranny  has  waved,  and  still  waves,  the  ban- 
ner of  tne  church.  Wherever  brave  blood 
has  been  shed  the  sword  of  the  church  has 
been  wet.  Oo  every  chain  has  been  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  altar  and  the  throne 
have  leaned  against  and  supported  each 
©ther. — VVrho  can  appreciate  the  infinite  im- 
prudence of  one  man  assuming  to  think  for 
thers?  Who  can  imagine  the  impudence 
if  a  church  that  threatens  to  inflict  eternal 
punishment  upon  those  who  honestly  reject 
its  claims  and  scorn  its  pretentions?  In  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  we  have  all  an 
equal  right  to  guess. 

Over  the  vast  plain  called  life  we  are  all 
travelers,  and  not  one  traveler  is  perfectly 
certain  that  he  is  going  in  the  right  direction. 
1'rue  it  is,  that  no  other  plain  is  so  well  sup- 
plied with  guide-boards.  At  every  turn  and 
crossing  you  tind  them,  and  upon  each  one 
is  written  the  exact  direction  and  distance. 
One  great  trouble  is,  however,  that  these 
board*  are  all  different,  ><nd  the  result  is  that 
most  travelers  are  confused  in  proportion  to 
the  numhei  they  read.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  around  each  of  these  signs,  and  each 
one  is  doing  his  best  to  convince  the  traveler 
that  his  particular  board  is  the  only  one  up- 
on which  the  least  reliance  can  be  placed, 
and  that  if  his  road  is  taken  the  reward  for 
so  doing  will  be  infinite  and  eternal,  while 
all  the  other  roads  are  said  to  lead  to  hell, 
and  all  the  makers  of  the  other  guide  boards 
are  declared  to  be  heretics,  hyprocrites,  and 
liars.  "Well,"  says  a  traveler ''you  may  be 
right  in  what  you  say,  but  allow  me  at  least 
to  read  some  of  the  other  directions  and  ex- 
amine a  little  into  their  claims.  I  wish  to 
rely  a  little  upon  my  own  judgment  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance."  "No  sir!* 
shouted  the  zealot,  "that  is  the  very  thing 
you  are  not  allowed  to  do.  You  must  go  my 
way  without  investigation  or  you  areas  good 
as  damned  already."  "Well,"  says  the  trav- 
eler, "if  that  is  so,  I  believe  I  had  belter  go 
your  way."  And  so  most  of  them  go  along, 
taking  the  word  of  those  who  know  as  little 
as  themselves.  Now  and  then  comes  one 
who,  in  spite  of  all  threats,  calmly  examines 
the  claims  of  all,  and  as  calmly  rejects  them 
all. — These  travelers  take  roads  of  their  own, 
and  are  denounced  by  all  the  otheis  as  Infi- 
dels and  Atheists.,     . 

In   nay    judgment   every    human    being 


should  take  a  road  of  his  own.  (Applause 
Every  mind  should  be  true  to  itself;  shoui 
think,  investigate,  and  conclude  for  itsel 
This  is  a  duty  alike  incumbent  upon  paupj 
and  prince.  Every  soul  should  repel  dicti 
tion  and  tyranny,  no  matter  from  wh« 
source  they  come — from  earth  or  heavei 
from  men  or  gods.  Besides,  every  traveler  u] 
on  this  vast  plain  should  give  to  every  othe 
traveler  his  best  idea  as  to  the  road  tha 
should  be  taken.  Each  is  entitled  tc  the  hot 
est  opinion  of  all.  And  there  is  but  one  wa 
to  get  an  honest  opinion  upon  any  subjec 
whatever.  The  person  giving  the  opinio 
must  be  free  from  fear.  The  merchant  mus 
not  fear  to  lose  his  custom,  the  doctor  hi 
practice,  nor  the  preacher  his  pulpit.  Ther 
can  be  no  advance  without  liberty.  Suppre 
sion  of  honest  inquiry  is  retrogression,  au 
must  end  in  intellectual  night.  The  tendeno 
of  Orthodox  religion  to-day  is  towards  met 
tal  slavery  and  barbarism.  Not  one  of  in 
Orthodox  ministers  dare  preach  what  h 
thinks  if  he  knows  that  a  majority  of  hiscoi 
gregatiou  thinks  otherwise.  He  knows  tha 
every  member  of  his  church  stands  guar 
over  his  brain  with  a  creed  like  a  club  in  ni 
hand.  He  knows  that  be  is  not  expected  t 
search  after  the  truth,  but  that  he  is  empioj 
ed  to  defend  the  creed.  Every  puloit  is 
pillory  in  which  stands  a  hired  culprit,  d^ 
fending  the  justice  of  his  own  imprisonment 

Is  it  desirable  that  all  should  be  exactly 
like  in  their  religious  convictions?  Is  an 
such  thing  possible?  Do  we  not  know  ths 
there  are  no  two  persons  alike  in  the  whol 
world?  No  two  trees,  no  two  leaves,  no  tw 
anythings  that  are  alike?  Infinite  diversii; 
is  the  law. —  Religion  tries  to  force  all  mindi 
into  one  mould.  Knowing  that  all  canno 
believe  the  church  endeavors  to  make  ailsa; 
that  they  believe.  She  longs  for  the  unit 
of  hypocrisy,  and  detests  the  splendid  divei 
sity  of  individuality  and  freedom.  (Applause 

Nearly  all  people  stand  in  great  horror  o 
annihilation,  and  yet  to  give  up  your  indivi 
duality  is  to  annihilate  yourself.  Merita 
slavery  is  mental  death  and  every  man  wh 
has  given  up  his  intellectual  freedom  is  th 
living  coffin  of  his  dead  soul.  In  this  sens 
every  church  is  a  cemetery  and  every  creet 
epitaph.     (Applause.) 

We  should  all  remember  that  to  be  lik 
other  folks  is  to  be  unlike  ourselves,  an 
that  nothing  can  be  more  detestible  in  cha: 
acter  than  servile  imitation.    The  great  troi 
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frith  imitation  is  that,  we  are  apt  to  ape 
se  who  are  in  reality  far  below  us.     After 
the  poorest  bargains  that  a  human  being 
make  is  to   trade  off  his  individuality  for 
at  is  called  respectability, 
here  is  no   saying   more  degrading  than 
:  "It  is  better  to  be  the  tail  of  a  lion  than 
head  of  a  dog."    It  is  a   responsibility  to 
nk    and   act   for    yourself.     Most   people 
e  responsibility,  therefore  they  joinsome- 
ng  and  become  the  tail  of  some  lion.  They 
,  "My  party  can  act  for  me -my  church 
do  my  thinking.     It  is  enough  for  me  to 
f  taxes  and  obey  the   lion  to   which  I  be- 
without    troubling  myself  about  the 
ul,  the  wrong,  or  the  why  or  the  wherefore 
anything  whatever."     These  people  are  re- 
jclahle.     They  hate  reformers,  and  dislike 
seedingly  to    have  their   minds  disturbed, 
ey  regard  convictions  as  very  disagreeable 
rigs  to  have.     They  love  forms,  and  enjoy, 
yonrl  everything  else,  telling  what  a  splen-1 
i  tail  their   lion  has,   and   what  a  trouble- 
le  dog    their    neighbor  is.     Besides  this 
tural  inclination  to  avoid  perso'rsl  rcspon- 
ility  is  and  always  has  been  the   fact,  that 
iiy  religionist  has  warned  men  against  the 
gumption  and  wickedness  of  thinking  for 
mselves.     The  reason  has  been  denounced 
all  Christendom  as  the  only  unsafe  guide. 
e  church  has  left   nothing   undone  to  pre- 
nt  man    following  the   logic   of  his   brain, 
e  plainest    facts   have    been  covered   with 
3  mantle  of  mystery.     The  grossest  absur- 
ies  have  been   declared  to  be   self-evident 
its.     The   order   of   nature  has   been   as  it 
re,  reversed,  in  order  that  the  hypocritical 
w  might    govern   the    honest   many.     The 
an  who  stood  by  the   conclusion  of  his'Yea- 
n  was  denounced  as  a  scorner  and  hater  of 
d  and  his  holy  church.— From  the  organi- 
tion  of  the  first  church  until  this    moment, 
the  duties  of   membership.     Every   mem- 
r  has  borne  the  marks  of  collar,  and  chain, 
d  whip.     No  man  ever  seriously  attempted 
reform  a  church    without    being   cast  out 
1  bunted  down  by  lljjj  hounds  of  hypocrisy, 
pplause.)     The  highest  crjme    against  a 
eed  is  to  change  it.     Reformation  is  trea- 
n. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  being  educated 
this  moment  by  the  various  churches.  What 
r?  In  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
vestigate  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are 
irrounded?  No!  The  object,  and  the  only 
liect  is  that  they  may  be   prepared   to  de- 


fend a  creed.  That  they  may  learn  the  ar- 
guments of  their  respective  churches  and  re 
peat  them  in  the  dull  ears  of  a  thoughtless 
congregation.  If  one  after  being  thus  train- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Methodists  turns 
Presbyterian  or  Baptist, he  is  denounced  as  an 
ungrateful  wretch.  Honest  investigation  is 
utterly  impossible  within  the  pale  of  any 
church,  for  the  reason  that  if  you  think  the 
church  is  right  )rou  will  not  investigate,  and 
if  you  think  it  wrong,  the  church  will  inves- 
tigate you.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
most  of  the  theological  literature  is  the  result 
of  suppression,  of  fear,  of  tyrannv,  and  hy 
pocrisy. 

Every  Orthodox  writer  necessarily  said  to 
himself,  "If  I  write,  that  my  wife  and 
children  may  w%nt  for  bread,  1  will  be  cov- 
ered with  shame  and  branded  with  infamy, 
but  if  1  write  this,  I  will  gain  position,  pow- 
er, and  honor.  My  church  rewards  defend- 
ers, and  burns  reformers. — (Applause.) 

Under  these  conditions,  all  your  Scotts, 
rienrys,  and  McK nights  have  written;  and 
weighed  in  these  scales  what  are  their  com- 
mentaries worth?  They  are  not  the  ideas 
and  decisions  of  honest  judges,  tint  the  soph- 
isms of  the  paid  attorneys  of  superstition. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  world  has  lost  by  this 
infamous  system  of  suppression?  How 
many  grand  thinkers  died  with  the  mailed 
hand  of  superstition  on  their  lips?  How 
many  splendid  ideas  have  perished  in  the 
cradle  of  the  brain,  strangled  in  the  poison- 
ous coils  of  that    Python,  the  church! 

For  thousands  of  years  a  thinker  was  hunt- 
ed down  like  an  escaped  convict.  To  him, who 
had  braved  the  church  every  door  was  shut, 
every  knife  was  open.  To  shelter  him  from 
the  wild  storm,  to  give  him  a  crust  of  bread 
when  dying,  to  put  a  cup  of  water  to  his 
cracked  and  bleeding  lips;  these  were  all 
crimes,  not  one  of  which  the  church  ever  did 
forgive;  and  with  the  justice  tausrhl  <»f  God 
his  helpless  children  were  exterminated  as 
scorpions  and  vipers. 

Who  at  the  present  day  can  imairine  the 
courage,  the  devotion  to  principle,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  grandeur  it  once  required 
to  be  an  Infidel,  to  brave  the  church,  her 
racks,  her  fagots,  her  dungeons,  her  tongues 
of  tire — to  defy  and  scorn  her  heaven  and 
her  devil  and  her  God?  They  were  the  nob- 
lest sons  of  earth.  They  were  the  real  sav- 
iors of  our  race,  the  destroyers  of  supersti- 
tion and  (he  creators  of  science.     They  wen 
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the  Teal  Titans  who  bared  their  grand  fore 
heads  to  all  the  thunderbolts  of  all  the  gods. 
The  church  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  great 
robber.  She  has  rifled  not  only  the  pockets 
but  the  brains  of  the  world.  She  is  the  stone 
at  the  sepulchre  of  liberty;  the  upas  tree  in 
whose  shade  t lie  intellect  of  man  has  wither- 
ed; the  Gorgon  beneath  whose  gaze  the  hu- 
man heart  has  turned  to  stone. 

Under  her  influence  even  the   Protestant 
mother  expects  to  be  in    heaven,    while  her 
brave  boy,  who  a-V  righting  for  the  rights  of 
jan,  shnil  writhe  in  hell. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
laced  I  he  heads  of  their  children  between 
pieces  of  bark  untirthe  form  of  the  skull  is 
permanently  changed.  To  us  this  seems  a 
most  shocking  custom,  and  yet,  after  all,  is 
It  as  bad  as  to  put  the  souls  af  our  chrldren 
in  the  straight  jacket  of  a  creed,  to  so  utterly 
deform  their  minds  that  they  regard  the  God 
of  the  liiiile,  asa  Being  of  infinite  mercy,  and 
really  consider  it  a  virtue  to  believe  a  thing 
just  because  it  seems  unreasonable?  Every 
child  in  the  Christian  worl  I  has  uttered  its 
wondering  protest  against  t,  is  outrage.  All 
the  machinery  of  the  chuich  is  constantly 
employed  in  thus  corrupting  the  reason  of 
child  en.  In  every  possible  way  they  are 
robbed  of  theiroun  thoughts  aud  forced  to 
accept  the  statements  of  others.  Every  Sun- 
day School  has  for  its  object  thecrushingout 
of  every  germ  of  individuality.  The  poor  chil 
dren  are  taught  that  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  unreasoning  obedien  ^e 
and  eyeless  faith,  and  that  to  believe  that 
God  dttl  an  impossible  act  is  far  better  than 
to  do  a  good  oue  yourself.  They  are  told  that 
all  the  religious  have  been  simply  the  Jc  hn 
the  Baptist  of  ours;  that  all  the  gods  of  anti- 
quity have  withered  and  sunken  into  t tie  Je- 
hovah of  the  Jews;  that  all  the  longings  and 
aspirations  of  the  race  are  realized  in  the  n  ot- 
to of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  "Liberty  in 
non-essentials;"  that  all  there  is,  or  ever  v\  as 
of  religion  can  be  found  in  iuc  Apostle's  crevd 
that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  discovered; 
that  all  the  thinkers  are  dead,  and  all  the  liv- 
ing should  simply  be  believers;  that  we  ha  e 
only  to  repeat  the  epitaph  found  on  the  grave 
of  wisdom;  that  graveyards  are  the  b  ,st 
possible  universities,  and  that  the  child  en 
must  be  forever  beaten  with  the  bones  of  the 
athers. 

It  has  always  seemed  absurd  to  suppose 
hat  a  God  would  choose  for  his  companions 
during  all  eternity  the  dear  souls  whose  high- 
est and  only  ambition  i-*  to  obey-.  He  ceriain- 
ly  would  now  and  then  be  tempted  to  make 
the  same  remark  made  by  an  English  get  tle- 
nian  to  his  poor  guest.  This  gentleman  had 
invited  a  man  in  humble  circum-tances  to  ine 
with  him.  The  man  was  so  overcome  with 
honor  that  to  everything  the  gentleman  said 
he  replied,  "Yes."  Tired  at  last  with  the  .non 
tony  ol  acquiesence  the  gentleman  cried  out, 
"For  God's  sake,  my  gooa  man.  say  'No'  just 
once,  so  there  will  be  two  of  us." 

Is  it  possible  that  an  infinite  God  creat- 
ed this  world  simply  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
«f  slave*  and   serf*?     Bimply  for  the  pur- 


pose of  raising  Orthodox  Christians,  that  b 
aid  a  few  miracles  to  astonish  them;  that  ai 
the  evils  of  life  are  simply  his  punishments, 
and  that  he  is  finally  going  to  turn  heave: 
into  a  kind  of  religious  museum  filled  wit] 
Baptist  barnacles,  petrified  Presbyterians 
and  Methodist  mummies?  I  want  no  heavei 
for  which  I  must  give  my  reason;  no  happi 
ness  in  exchange  for  my  liberty,  and  no  iui 
mortality  that  demands  the  surrender  of  nvj 
individuality.  Better  rot  in  the  windowles" 
tomb,  to  which  there  is  no  door  but  the  re< 
mouth  of  the  pallid  worm,  than  wear  thi 
jeweled  collar  even  of  a  God. 

Religion  does  not  and  cannot  contempla^ 
man  as  free.  She  accepts  only  the  homag< 
of  the  prostrate,  and  scorns  the  offerings  o 
those  who  stand  erect.  She  cannot  toleraU 
the  liberty  of  thought.  The  wide  an  1  sunny 
fields  belong  not  to  her  domain.  The  star 
lit  heights  of  genius  and  individuality  are 
above  and  beyond  her  appreciation  and  pow- 
er.  Her  subjects  cringe  at  ber  feet  covere< 
with  the  dust  of  obedience.  They  are  no 
athletes  standing  posed  by  rich  life  and  brav< 
endeavor  like  the  antique  statues,  but  shrivel 
ed  deformities  studying  with  furtive  glanci 
the  cruel  face  of  power. 

No  religionist  seems  capable  of  compre 
bending  thisplaiu  truth.  There  is  this  differ 
ence  between  thought  and  action:  -For  our 
actions  we  are  responsible  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  injuriously  affected;  for  thought* 
there  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  no  re 
sponsibility  to  gods  or  men,  here  or  hereafter. 
And  yet  the  Protestant  has  vied  with  the 
Catholjc  in  denouncing  freedom  of  thought, 
and  while  1  was  taught  to  hate  Catholicism 
with  every  drop  of  my  blood,  it  is  only  justice 
to  say  that  in  all  essential  particulars,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  every  other  religion. 
Luther  denounced  mental  liberty  with  all  the 
coarse  and  brutal  vigor  of  his  nature,  Calvin 
despised  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  petri- 
fied heart  anything  that  even  looked  like  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  solemnly  declared 
to  advocate  it  was  to  crucify  Christ  afresh. 
All  the  founders  of  all  the  orthodox  churche) 
have  advocated  the  same  infamous  tenet. 
The  truth  is  that  what  is  called  religion  ia 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  Free   Thought 

A  believer  is  a  songless  bird  in  a  cage,  i\ 
Freethinker  is  an  eagle  parting  the  cloudl 
with  tireless  wings. 

At  present.  nTnig  to  the  inroads  that  have 
been  made  by  Liberals  and  infidels,  most  o 
the  churches  pretend  to  be  in  favor  ol 
religious  liberty.  Of  these  churches,  we  will 
ask  this  question:  "How  can  a  man  who  con 
scientiously  believes  in  religious  liberty  wor 
ship  a  God  who  does  not?"  They  say  to  us 
"We  will  not  imprison  you  on  account  of  your 
belief,  but  our  God  will.  We  will  not  ' 
you  oecause  you  throw  away  tne  sacred  Scrij>- 
tures;  but  their  Author  will."  "  We  think  it 
an  infamous  crime  to  persecute  our  bretbren 
for  opinion's  sake;  but  the  God  whom  we  ig- 
norantly  worship  will  on  that  accc-unt  dam* 
his  own  children  forever."  Why  if  it  thai 
these  ChriSTiansdo  notonly  detest  the  infidels, 
but sn  cnnli*>.Vr  deapiae  each  other?  Why  i  * 
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ey  refuse  to  worship  in  the  temples  of  each 
her?  Why  do  they  care  so  little  for  the 
.mnation  of  men,  and  so  much  for  the  bap- 
>m  of  children?  Why  will  they  adorn  their 
urches  with  the  money  of  thieves,  and  flat- 
r  vice  for  the  sake  of  subscription?  Why 
11  they  attempt  to  bribe  science  to  certify 
the  writing's  of  God  ?  Why  do  they  torture 
e  words  of  the  great  into  an  acknowledg- 
nt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity?  Why  do 
ey  stand  with  hat  in  hand  before  Presi- 
nts,  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Scientists,  beg- 
ng  like  Lazarus  for  a  few  crumbs  of  reli- 
ous  comfort?  Why  are  they  so  delighted  to 
d  an  allusion  to  Providence  in  the  message 
Lincoln?  Why  are  they  so  afraid  that 
me  one  will  find  out  that  Paley  wrote  an 
say  in  favor  of  the  Epicurean  Philosophy, 
d  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  once  an  In- 
lel?  Why  are  they  so  anxious  to  show  that 
llaire  recanted?  that  Paine  died  palsied 
th  fear;  that  the  Emperor  Julian  cried  out, 
alilean,  thou  hast  conquered;"  that  Gibbon 
>&  a  Catholic;  that  Agassiz  had  a  little  con- 
lence  in  Moses;  that  the  old  Napoleon  was 
ce  complimentary  enough  to  say  that  he 
ought  Christ  greater  than  himself  or 
esar;  that  Washington  was  caught  on  his 
ees  at  Valley  Forge;  that  blunt  old  Ethan 
len  told  his  child  to  believe  the  religion  of 
r  mother;  that  Franklin  said,  "Don't,  un- 
ain  the  tiger;"  that  Volney  got  frightened 
a  storm  at  sea,  and  that  Oakes  Ames  was 
wholesale  liar? 

Is  it  because  the  foundation  of  their  temple 
crumbling,  because  the  walls  are  cracked, 
le  pillars  leaning,  the  great  dome  swaying 
its  fall,  and  because  science  has  written 
ver  the  high  altar  its  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  up- 
Irsin,  the  old  words  destined  to  be  the  epi- 
iph'of  all  religions? 

Every  assertion  of  individual  independence 
as  been  a  step  towards  Infidelity.  Luther 
arted  toward  Humbold,  Wesley  toward 
adlaugh.  To  really  reform  the  church  is 
destroy  it.  Every  new  religion  has  a  little 
ss  superstition  than  the  old,  so  that  the 
ligion  of  science  is  but  a  question  of  time, 
will  not  say  the  church  has  been  an  unmi- 
gated  evil  in  all  respects.  Its  history  is  in- 
imous  and  glorious.  It  has  delighted  in  the 
roduction  of  extremes.  It  has  furnished 
mrderers  for  its  own  martyrs.  It  has  some- 
anes  fed  the  body,  but  has  always  starved 
lie  soul.  It  has  been  a  charitable  highway- 
lan,  a  generous  pirate.  It  has  produced 
ome  angels  and  a  multitude  of  devils.  It 
as  built  more  prisons  than  asylums.  It 
lade  a  hundred  orphans  while  it  cared  for 
ne.    In  one  hand  it  carried  the  alms-dish. 


and  in  the  other  a  sword.  It  has  founded 
schools  and  endowed  universities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  true  learning.  It  filled  the 
world  with  hypocrites  and  zealots,  and  upon 
the  cross  of  its  own  Christ  it  crucified  the  in- 
dividuality of  man.  It  has  sought  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  soul  and  put  the 
world  upon  its  knees.  This  is  its  crime.  The 
commission  of  this  crime  was  necessary  to 
its  existence.  In  order  to  compel  obedience 
it  declared  that  it  had  the  truth  and  all  the 
truth;  that  God  had  made  it  the  keeper  of  all 
his  secrets;  his  agent  and  his  viceregent.  It 
declared  that  all  other  religions  were  false 
and  infamous.  It  rendered  all  compromises 
impossible,  and  all  thought  superfluous. 
Thought  was  an  enemy,  obedience  was  its 
friend.  Investigation  was  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, therefore  investigation  was  suppressed. 
The  holy  of  holies  was  behind  the  curtain. 
All  this  was  upon  the  principle  that  forgers 
hate  to  have  the  signature  examined  by  an 
expert,  and  that  imposture  detests  curiosity. 

"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear," 
has  always  been  one  of  the  favorite  texts  of 
the  church. 

In  short,  Christianity  has  always  opposed 
every  forward  movement  of  the  human  race. 
Across  the  highway  of  progress  it  has  al- 
ways been  building  breastworks  of  bibles, 
tracts,  commentaries,  prayerbooks,  creeds, 
dogmas,  and  platforms,  and  at  every  ad- 
vance the  Christians  have  gathered  behind 
these  heaps. of  rubbish  and  shot  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  malice  at  the  soldiers  of  freedom. 
And  even  the  liberal  Christian  of  to-day  has 
his  holy  of  holies,  and  in  the  niche  of  the 
temple  of  his  heart  has  his  idol.  He  still 
clings  to  a  part  of  the  old  superstition,  and 
all  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  old  belief 
linger  in  the  horizon  of  his  thoughts  like  a 
sunset.  We  associate  the  memory  of  those 
we  love  with  the  religion  of  our  childhood. 
It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  rudely  destroy 
the  idols  that  our  fathers  worshiped,  and  turn 
their  sacred  and  beautiful  truths  into  the  sil- 
ly fables  of  barbarism.  Some  throw  away 
the  Old  Testament  and  cling  to  the  New, 
while  others  give  up  everything  except  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  and  that 
in  some  wonderful  way  we  are  the  objects  of 
His  care. 

Even  this,  in  my  opinion,  as  science,  the 
great  inconoclast,  marches  onward,  will  have 
to  be  abandoned  with  the  rest.  The  great 
ghost  will  surely  share  the  fate  of  the  little 
ones.  They  fled  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  other  will  vanish  with  the  per- 
fect day.  Until  then,  the  independence  of 
man  is  little  more  than  a  dream.  Overshad- 
owed bv  an  immense  personality — in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  Irresponsible  and  the  infinite,  the 
individuality  of  man  is  lost,  and  he  falls  pros- 
Irate  in  the  very  dust  of  fear.  Beneath  the 
frown  of  the  Absolute,  man  stands  a  wretch- 
ed. tremMing  slave  beneath  liis  smile  he  is 
at  best  jnly  a  fortunate  serf.  Governed  iiy  a 
being  whose  arbi Mary  will  is  law,  chained  to 
the  chariot  of  power,  his  destiny  rests  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  Unknown.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  wretched  ohject  can  he  have 
in  lengthening  out  his  aimless  life? 

And  yet,  in  most  minds,  there  is  a  vague 
fear  of  what  the  gods  may  do,  and  the  safe 
aide  is  considered  the  best  side. 

A  gentleman  walking  among  the  ruins  of 
Athens  came  upon  a  fallen  statue  of  Jupiter. 
Making  an  exceedingly  low  bow,  he  said.  "O, 
Jupiter,  1  salute  thee."  He  then  added: 
"Should  yon  ever  get  up  in  the  world  again, 
do  not  forget,  I  pray  you,  that  I  treated  you 
politely  while  you  were  prostrate." 

We  have  all  been  taught  by  the  church 
that  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  ire  of  Deity  as  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
his  existence,  and  that  to  deny  it  is  an  un- 
pardonable sin  Numerous  well  attested  in- 
stances were  referred  to,  of  Atheists  being 
struck  dead  for  denying  the  existence  of 
God.  According  to  these  religious  people, 
God  is  infinitely  above  us  in  every  respect, 
infinitely  merciful,  and  yet  lie  cannot 
bear    to   hear  a   poor    filiate   man    honestly 

Question  His  existence.  Knowing  as  lie 
oes  that  His  children  are  groping  in  dark- 
ness and  struggling  with  doubt  and  fear;, 
knowing  that  He  could  enlighten  them  if  He 
would.  He  still  holds  the  expression  of  a  sin- 
cere doubt  as  to  His  existence  the  most  infam- 
ous of  crimes. 

According  to  the  orthodox  logic,  God  hav- 
ing furnished  us  with  imperfect  minds  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  perfect  result.  Suppose 
Mr  Smith  should  overhear  a  couple  of  small 
bugs  hold  in  >r  a  discussion  as  to  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  suppose  one  should  have 
the  temerity  to  declare  upon  tyie  honor  of  a 
bug  thai  he  had  examined  the  whole  question 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  including  the  arg- 
ument based  upon  design,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  man  by  the  name  of 
Smith  had  ever  lived.  Thiukthenof  Mr.  Smith 
flying  into  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  crushing  the 
atheist  hug  beneath  his  iron  heel,  while  heex- 
e  limed,  "1  will  teach  you,  blasphemous 
wretch,  that  Smith  is  »  diabolical  fact!"  What 
thin  can  we  think  of  God  who  would  open  the 
artillery  of  heaven  upon  one  of  His  own 
children  for  simply  expressing  his  honest 
thought?  And  what  man,  who  really  thinks, 
can  help  repeating  the  words  of  iiineas,  "If 
there  are  gods  they  certainly  pay  no  attention 
to   the  affairs  of  man. 

In  religious  ideas  and  conceptions  there  has 
been  forages  a  slow  and  steady  development. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  (speaking  of 
modern  times)  is  Catholicism,  and  at  the  top 
are  the  Atheism  and  Science.  The  inter- 
mediate, rounds  of  this  ladder  are  occupied- 
by  the  various  sects,  whose  name  is  legion. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  any  sub- 


ject, has  nothing  to  do  with  our  right  to  [\ 
vestigate  that  subject,  and  express  any  opfc 
ion  we  may  form.  All  that  1  ask.  is  the  ngj 
1  freely  accord  to  all  others. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Method*.?'  clergyma 
took  it  upon  himself  to  give  me  a  piece  { 
friendly  advice.  "Although  you  may  dl 
believe  the  bible," said  he,  4-you  ought  a] 
to  say  so.  That  you  should  keep  to  yoii 
self,'  "Do  you  believe  the  bible?"  said 
He  replied,  "Most  assuredly."  To  which 
retorted,  "Your  answer  ccuveysi  no  info: 
mat  ion  to  me.  You  may  be  following  yoij 
own  advise.  You  tolo  me  to  suppress  m 
opinions.  Of  course  a  man  who  will  advis 
others  to  dissimulate  will  not  always  be  pa: 
ticular  about  telling  the  truth  himself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one  to  malt 
tain  his  individuality.  "Thb  above  all,  t< 
thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  a 
the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then 
fabe  to  any  man."  It  is  a  niagnificient  thifi 
to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  yourself  It  is 
terrible  thing  to  wake  up  at  night  and  say 
"There  is  nobody  in  this  bed  I"  It  is  huiui'ia 
ing  to  know  that  your  ideis  are  all  borrowed 
and  that  yor  are  indebted  to  your  meteor 
for  your  principles,  that  your  religion  is  sin 
ply  one  of  your  habits,  and  that  you  woult 
have  convictions  if  they  were  only  contajl 
ious.  It  is  mortifying  to  feel  that  you  b< 
long  to  a  mental  mob  and  cry  "crucify  hiifl 
because  the  others  do  That  you  reap  wli: 
the  great  and  brave  have  sown  and  that  ye, 
can  benefit  the  word  only  by  leaving  it. 

Surely  every  human  being  ought  to  attaj 
to  the  dignity  of  the  unit.  Surely  it  is  wort* 
something  to  be  o<>e  and  to  feel  that  the  cei| 
sus  of  the  universe  would  not  be  compleu 
without  counting  you. 

Surely  there  is  grandeur  in  knowing  thai 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  at  hast,  you  art 
without  a  chain;  that  you  have  the  right  toeM 
plore  all  heights  and  all  depths;  that  their  an 
no  walls,  nor  fences,  nor  prohibited  places 
nor  sacred  corners  in  all  the  vast  expaast 
of  thought:  that  your  intellect  owes  no  allefif 
iance  to  any  being  human  or  deviue;  tha 
you  hold  all  in  fee  and  upon  no  conditio! 
and  by  no  tenure  whatever;  that  in  the  winfl 
of  mind  you  are  relieved  from  all  persons' 
dictation,  and  from  the  ignorant  tyranny  o 
majorities. 

Surely  it  is  worth   something  to   feel  thi. 
there  are  no  priests,  no  popes,  no  parties, 
governments,    no   kings,   no   gods   to   wuoj 
your  intellect  can  be  compelled  to  pay  a  rsl 
luctanl  homage. 

Surely  it  is  a  joy  to  know  that  all  the  cru? 
ingenuity  of  bigotry  can  devise  no  prison 
no  lock,  no  cell,  in  which  for  one  instant  t« 
confine  a  thought;  that  ideas  cannot  be  dis 
located  by  racks,  nor  crushed  in  iron  boots, 
nor  burned  with  fire. 

Surely  it  is  sublime  to  think  that  the  brail 
is  a  castle,  and  that  within  its  curious  bast 
ions  and  winding  halls  the  soul  iu  spite 
all  worlds  and  all  beings  is  the  •upteruesov 
ereign  of  itself. 
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61.  Bob  Ingersoll  lectured  last  night,  at  the 
ra  house,  on  "The  Religion  of  our  day." 
i  night  was  a  most  disagreeable  one, 
>ty  s^now  and  fierce  winds  united  in  bat- 
g  with  the  pedestrians.  Indeed,  it  took  a 
ve  heart  to  venture  out  of  doors, 
he  opera  house  was  jammed.  From  par- 
>tte  to  upper  gallery  there  was  not  a  va- 
it  seat.  The  audience  was  a  peculiar  one. 
are  were  quite  a  number  of  the  very  best 
pie  of  the  city  and  not  a  few  church- 
bers,  while  saloon-keepers  and  sporting- 
n  were  out  in  force  and  occupied  front 
ts.  Probably  one-fifth  of  the  audience 
e  females.  The  great  bulk  of  the  audi- 
e  was  from  the  middle  class  of  society, 
elligent,  well  dressed,  well  behaving  men 

women — the  class  from  whom  free  think- 

draw  most  of  their  recruits.  All  in  all, 
was  an  excellent  audience,  just  the  kind 
an  audience  that  suited  the  orator  of  the 
ht,  but  a  review  of  the  house  unmistak- 
y  showed  that  church-goers     constituted 

a  feeble  minority  of  the  representative  as- 
nbly. 

t  8  o'clock  Colonel  Ingersoll  came  to  the 
ait  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  Cravens,  of 

Unitarian  church.  The  reverend  gentle- 
m  in  eloquent  words  introduced  the  orator 
a  noble  man,  a  man  of  genius  and  brains 
10  was  zealously  laboring  to  break  the 
ains  that  bind  the  religious  freedom  of- 
mklnd.  He  rejoiced  that  liberty  and  free- 
m  had  such  a  grand    champion,  who  had 


consecrated  his  great  talent  and  his  tuvur 
passed  eloquence  to  the  noble  cause. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  bowed  to  the  audience 
and  was  received  with  great  applause. 

He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  one  gentleman  in  the 
pulpit  brave  enough  to  say  that  God  would 
not  be  offended  at  one  who  speaks  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  who  does 
net  believe  that  God  will  give  wings  to  a  bird, 
and  then  damn  the  bird  for  flying.  He 
thanked  the  pastor  and  he  thanked  the  church 
for  allowing  its  pastor  to  be  being  so  brave. 
He  then  tackled  the  subject  of  discourse  an- 
nounced for  the  night,  and  for  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half  held  the  close  attention  of 
his  audience.  His  argument  was,  in  the  main, 
as  follows: 

He  admitted  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  church  people,  with  their  pastors  and  the 
deacons,  are  to-day  advocating  religious 
principles  that  they  deem  right  and  good. 
He  honored  these  men,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  their  method  was  a  good  one.  He 
did  not  want  these  people  to  forgive  him  for 
the  views  he  entertained,  but  he  wanted 
them  so  to  act  that  he  would  not  have  to 
forgive  them.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  one 
who  preached  the  gospel  of  absolute  intel- 
lectual liberty  and  that  man  was  his  friend. 

Is  there  a  God  who  sang,  that  if  a  man  does 
so  and  so,  He  will  damn  him?  Can  there  be. 
such  a  fiend?   I  am  not  responsible  to  man 
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unless  I  injure  him;  nor  to  God  unless  I  in- 
jure Him,  but  one  cannot  injure  God,  for 
"He  is  infinite." 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  told  that  the 
bible  was  inspired,  written  by  God,  that 
even  the  lids  of  the  book  were  inspired.  They 
say  he  is  a  personal  God;  if  so,  He  has  not 
revealed  himself  to  me.  There  may  be  many 
Gods.  As  I  look  around  I  see  that  justice 
does  not  prevail,  that  innocence  is  not  al- 
ways effectual  and  a  perfect  shield.  If  there 
be  a  God  these  things  could  not  be.  If  God 
made  us  all,  why  did  he  not  make  us  all 
equally  well?  He  had  the  power  of  an  in- 
finite God.  Why  did  God  people  the  earth 
with  so  many  idiots.  I  admit  that  orthodoxy 
could  not  exist  without  them,  but  why  did 
God  make  them?  If  we  believe  the  bible  then 
he  should  have  made  us  all  idiots,  for  the 
orthodox  christian  says  the  idiots  will  not  be 
damned,  simply  transplanted,  while  the  sen- 
sible man,  who  believeth  not -will  be  sent  to 
eternal  damnation?  If  there  is  any  God  that 
made  us,  what  right  had  he  to  make  idiots? 
Is  a  man  with  a  head  like  a  pin  under  any 
obligation  to  thank  Cfod?  Is  the  black  man, 
born  in  slavery,  under  any  obligation  to  thank 
God  for  his  badge  of  servitude? 

What  kind  of  a  God  is  it  that  will  allow 
men  and  women  to  be  put  in  dungeons  and 
chains  simply  because  they  loved  him  and 
prayed  to  him?  And  what  kind  of  a  God  is  it 
that  will  allow  such  men  and  women  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake?  If  God  won't  love  such 
men  and  women,  then  under  what  circum- 
stances will  he  love? 

Famine  stalks  over  the  land  and  millions 
die,  not  only  the_bad  but  the  good,  and  thare 
in  the  heavens  above  sits  an  infinite  God  who 
can  do  anything,  can  change  the  rocks  and 
the  stones  and  yet  these  millions  die.  I  do 
not  say  there  is  no  God,  but  I  do  ask,  what 
is  God  doing?  Look  at  the  agony,  and  wretch- 
edness and  woe  all  over  the  land.  Is  there 
goodness,  is  there  mercy  in  this?  I  do  not 
say  there  is  not,  but  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  a  man  is  to  be  damned  for 
asking  the  question? 

He  eloquently  recited  the  agonies  that  clus- 
tered around  the  French  Bastile,  where  great 
men  and  heroic  women  suffered  and  died  for 
loving  liberty,  and  said:  If  there  is  a  God  I 
think,  that  one  word,  Bastile,  would  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  his  face. 


I  find  that  the  men  who  have  received 
veiation  are  the  worst;  that  where  the  bib 
goes  there  goes  the  sword  and  the  fagot, 
an  infinite  God  makes  a  revelation  to  me  1 
knows  how  I  will  understand  it.  If  Go 
wrote  the  bible  he  knew  that  no  two  peop 
would  understand  it  alike. 

When  I  read  the  bible  I  found  that  God 
his  infinite  wisdom  couldn't  control  the  pe 
pie  he  had  created  and  that  he  had  to  drow 
them.  If  I  had  infinite  power  and  couldn 
make  a  people  that  I  could  control  and  had' 
drown  them,  why  I'd  resign. 

Then  I  read  in  the  bible  such  cruel  thing 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  God  can  be  crue 
Such  cruelty  may  make  one  afraid  but  cai 
not  inspire  love.  I  can't  love  a  God  that  wi 
inflict  pain  and  sorrow,  and  I  won't. 

The  preachers  say,  all  unbelievers  will  go 
hell — tidings  of  great  joy.  When  I  confro 
them  they  say  I'm  taking  away  their  consols 
tion.  The  Old  Bible  does  not  mention  hell 
heaven.  Now  God  should  have  notified  Adaj 
and  Cain  of  hell,  but  he  didn't.  When 
came  to  drown  all  those  people  He  didn't  t 
a  single  one  that  he  would  drown  him. 
talked  all  about  water — nothing  about  fin 
When  he  came  down  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  to 
Moses  how  to  cut  out  clothes  for  a  priest,  h 
never  said  a  word  on  the  subject.  When  Go 
gave  to  Moses  the  ten  commandments,  er 
graved  on  stone,  there  he  said  not  one  wor 
about  hell.  There  was  plenty  of  room  on  th 
stone;  why  did  he  not  add,  "if  you  don't  kea 
these  commandments  you  will  be  damned. 
Through  all  these  ages,  when  God  was  talk 
ing  all  the  time  and  when  every  howlin 
prophet  had  his  ear,  not  one  word  did  H 
utter  of  hell  or  heaven.  For  4,000  years  Go 
got  along  without  mentioning  those  places 
even  hinting  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  ths 
we  ought  to  have  been  notified  by  Him. 

Here  the  orator  recalled  many  stories  froi 
the  old  bible  and  subjected  them  to  kee 
irony  and  ridicule.  Keciting  the  story  where 
in  the  she-bears  came  out  of  the  woods  an 
tore  to  pieces  the  forty  children  who  mocke 
the  prophet,  he  asked:  If  God  did  that,  wha 
would  the  devil  have  done  under  the  sara 
circumstances?  Why,  he  said,  did  not  Go 
give  a  sure  cure  for  leprosy,  unless  he  want 
ed  his  chosen  people  to  have  that  frightfu 
disease?    He  continued: 

Do  you  believe  that  God  ever  told  a  wido\ 
It  her  brother-in-law  refused  to  marrv  her 
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in  his  face?    Do  you  believe  any  such 
sense  from  a  God?    I  call  that  courting 
ler   difficulties.    Then-  Colonel  Ingersotf 
elt    pathetically  on    the   sweet,   innocent 
es  eaten  up  by  the  lions  in  the  den,  after 
niel  wa3  rescued  from  their  jaws,  and  ask- 
the  question,  what  kind  of  a  God  was  il 
tallowed  such  horrible  deeds? 
They  say  that  I  pick  out  all  the  bad  things 
he  bible.     Well  God  ought  not  to  have  put 
rj  things  in  the  book.    If  you  only  read 
;  bible  you  will  not  believe  it.    Why  it  is 
h  a  bad  book  that  it  has  to  be  supported 
legislation.    In  Matoie  and  elsewhere  they 
11   send  you  to  jail   for  two  years  if  you 
ny  the  bible  on  the  judgment  day. 
No  we  are  told  we  must  not  only  believe  in 
e  God  we  have  been  talking  about,  but 
st  also  believe  in  another  one. 
Let  us  look  at  the  church  to-day.    The  or- 
odox  church — that  is,  all  but  the  Universal- 
He  is  trying  to  be  orthodox  but  he  can't 
t  in.    The  God  of  the  Universalists,  to  say 
e  least,  is  a  gentleman. 
Now,  what    is    this  religion?    To  believe 
rtain  things  that  we  may  be  saved,  that  we 
jn't  be  damned.    What  are  they. 
First,   that  the  old  and  new  testament  are 
spired.    No  matter  how  kind,  how  just  a 
an  may  be,  unless  he  believes  in  the  in- 
iration,  he  will  be  damned. 
Second,  he  must    believe  in  the  trinity, 
hat  there  are  three  in  one.    That  father 
d  son  are  precisely  of  the  same  age,  the 
>n.  possible,  a  little  mite  older;  that  three 
mes  one  is  one,  and  that  once  one  is  three, 
is  a  mercy  you  don't  know  how  to  under- 
and   it,  but  you   must   believe    it   or  be 
amned.    Therein  you  see  the  mercy  of  the 
ord.    This  trinity  doctrine  was  announced 
;veral    hundred     years     after  Christ   was 
orne. 

Do  you  believe  such  a  doctrine  will  make 

man  good  or  honest?    Will  it  make  him 

ore  just?    Is  the  man  that   believes,  any 

etter  than  the  man  who  does  not  believe? 

How  is  it  with  nations?   Look  at  Spain, 

e  last  slaveholder  in  the  civilized  world; 

he's  christian, *she  believes  in  the  trinity! 

Lnd  Italy,  the  beggar  of  the  world.    Under 

lie  rule  of  priestcraft  money  streamed  in 

rom  every  land  and  yet  she  did  not  advance. 

o-day     she   is   reduced    to  a  hand-organ. 

'ake  poor  Ireland,  groaning  under  the  heel 

f  British  oppression;  could  she  cast  off  her 


priests  she  would  soon  be  one  with  America 
in  freedom. 

Protestantism  is  better  than  Catholicism, 
because  there  is  less  of  it.  Both  dread  edu- 
cation.  They  say,  they  brought  the  arts  and 
sciences  out  qf  the  dark  ages,  why,  they 
made  the  dark  ages  and  what  did  they  pre- 
serve? Nothing  of  value,  only  an  account  of 
events  that  never  happened.  What  did  they 
teach  the  world  ?  Slaveryl 

The  best  country  the  sun  ever  shone  upoa 
is  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  you  will  find  less  religion  than  any- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You 
will  find  here  more  people  that  don't  believe 
the  bible,  and  you  will  And  better  husbands, 
better  wives,  happier  homes,  where  the  wom- 
en are  most  respected  and  where  the  child- 
ren get  less  blows  and  more  huggings  and 
kissings.  We  have  improved  just  as  we 
have  lost  this  religion   and  this  superstition. 

Great  Britain  is  the  religious  nation  par 
excellence  and  there  you  will  find  the  most 
cant  and  most  hypocricy.  They  are  always 
thanking  God  that  they  have  killed  somebody. 
Look  at  the  opium  war  with  China.  They 
forced  the  Chinese  to  open  their  ports  and 
receive  the  deadly  drug  and  then  had  the  im- 
pudence to  send  a  lot  of  driviling  idiots  of 
missionaries  into  China. 

Go  around  the  world,  and  where  you  find 
the  least  superstition,  there  you  will  rind  the 
best  men,  the  best  women,  the  best  children. 
Two  powerful  levers  are  at  work:  love  and 
intelligence.  The  true  test  of  a  man  is  gen- 
erosity, that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

They  have  got  so  now  that  they  damn  t 
man  on  a  technicality.  You  must  be  baptis- 
ed by  emersion,  sprinkling  or  pouting.  D 
you  come  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  can't 
show  the  watermark,  you're  damned 

What  more:  That  a  fellow  named  Adam, 
whom  you  don't  know  and  never  voted  for, 
is  your  representative.  You  are  charged  with 
his  sins.  Equally  abused  is  the  doctrine  ol 
atonement,  that  you  are  created  with  the  sac- 
rifices of  another. 

If  Christ  had  more  virtue  than  Adam  had 
meanness,  then  you  are  ahead. 

Atonement  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  chris- 
tian religion.  But  there  is  one  great  objec- 
tion. It  saves  the  wrong  man,  and  it  is  not 
honest.  In  holding  up  the  atonement  to  ridi- 
cule the  orator  said:  "If  Judas  had  failed  to 
betray  Christ,  the  mother  of  Christ  would  be 
in  hell  to-day." 
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Then  he  ridiculed  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  pronounced  them  at- 
surdities.  He  said  that  the  four  apostolic 
writers  were  very  contradictory  in  their  state- 
ments, and  did  not  even  agree  as  to  the  last 
word  of  this  great  man. 

The  ascension  was  the  most  striking,  the 
grandest  of  the  miracles,  if  true,  yet  the  as- 
cension is  only  recorded  by  two  of  these  writ- 
ers. If  He  was  God,  I  know  He  will  forgive 
somebody  for  not  believing  the  miracles,  un- 
less convinced. 

Another  contradiction  in  the  book.  In  one 
gospel  the  condition  of  salvation  is  "whoso- 
ever believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  and  in 
another  we  are  promised  that  if  we  forgive 
our  enemies  God  will  forgive  us — and  there's 
sense  in  this  last  promise.  The  first  I  believe 
a  lie — it  was  never  spoken  by  God. 

Christ  said:  Love  your  enemies.  Nobody 
can  do  that.  The  doctrine  of  Confucius  is 
sound — to  love  one's  friend  and  to  do  justice 
to  one's  enemies  without  any  mixture  of  re- 
venge. 

If  Christ  was  God,  did  he  not  know  on  his 
cross  what  crimes  would  be  done  in  his  name? 
Why  didn't  He  settle  all  disputes  about,  the 
Trinity  and  about  baptism?  Why  don't  he 
post  his  disciples?  Because  he  could  no  more 
see  into  the  future  than  I  can.  Only  in  this 
way  can  you  acquit  him  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  his  name. 

The  way  to  save  our  own  souls  is  to  save 
another  soul.    God  can't  turn  into  hell  a  man 


who  makes  on  this  earth  a  little  heavei^ 
himself,  his  wife  and  babes. 


Any  minister  who  preaches  the  doctrine  < 
hell  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  want,  if  I  ca: 
while  I  live,  to  put  an  end  to  all  belief  on  th 
infamous  doctrine.  That  doctrine  had  do 
incalculable  harm,  wrought  incalculable  i) 
jury.    I  despise  it  and  I  defy  it. 

The  orthodox  church  says  that  religio 
does  good,  that  it  restrains  crime.  It  restrair 
a  man  from  artificial,  not  from  naturs 
crimes.  A  man  can  be  made  so  religious  ths 
he  will  not  eat  meat  on  Friday,  yetH 
will  steal. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tramp  coming  t 
town  and  inquiring  where  the  deacon  of  th 
Presbyterian  church  lived? 

The  Bible  says  consider  the  lilies.  Wha 
good  would  it  do  a  naked  man  standing  on 
in  the  bitter  blasts  of  this  night  to  conside 
the  lilies? 

What  is  the  social  position  of  a  manB 
Heaven  who  through  all  eternity  remember 
that  if  he  had  had  a  grain  of  couragaH 
would  never  have  been  there? 

The  realization  of  our  day  does  not  satisf; 
the  intelligence  of  the  people — the  peopl 
have  outgrown  it.  It  shocks  us  and  we  hav< 
got  to  have  another  religion.  We  must  hav 
a  religion  of  charity;  one  that  will  do  awa: 
with  poverty,  close  the  prisons,  and  cove 
this  world  with  happy  homes. 


Col.  Ingersoll. 


James  Redpath  Tells  Some  Anecdotes  About  Him. 


The  Oi2*tor's  Early  Unbelief — His  Record  as  a  Lawyer  and  Soldier. 


His  Domestic  Life. — Oriental  Speeches  Off  the  Rostrum. 


San  Francisco   Chronicle. 


The  Chronicle   reporter,   at  his  last  inter- 
ew  with  Mr.  Redpath,  devoted    his    inquir- 

to  learning  something  about  Col.  Robert 

Ingersoll. 

Reporter— You  know  Bob  Ingersoll? 
Mr.  Redpath — Well,  yes.  He  has  lectured 
>r  me  138  times  within  the  last  two  years 
der  my  personal  management:  that  is,  I 
d  not  make  engagements  for  him  with 
cal  committees,  as  I  did  for  other  lee- 
Brers. 
Rep. — Was  he  not  an  unusually  good  card? 
J.  R. — Ingersoll,  by  his  anti-Christian 
temes  and  his  reputation  as  an  infidel,  neces- 
rily  drove  from  him  a  very  large  part  of 
e  lecture-goers,  because  the  majority  of 
lem  are  church-going  people.  But  on  the 
her  hand  he  called  around  him  a  new  class 
/erywhere— mostly  men,  chiefly  young  men 
old  ones,  not  so  much  middle-aged  men. 
he  young  men  wanted  to  hear  him,  the  old 
les  were  the  free-thinkers  of  the  place.  The 
dinary  lecture  audience  everywhere  in  the 


East  is  composed  of  about  equal  numbers  of 
both  sexes — generally  more  women  than  men; 
but  Ingersoll's  audiences  were  men  five  to 
one,  and  sometimes  the  disproportion  was 
even  greater.  Of  course  there  were  excep- 
tions;'that  was  the  rule;  for  women  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  church,  and  they  are 
naturally  conservatives  in  everything.  But 
when  women  did  come  and  hear  his  lecture  on 
"The  Liberty  of  Man,  Woman  and  Child," 
they  were  the  most  delighted  and  enthusiastic 
listeners  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  lecture-au- 
dience*. They  forgave  his  poor  opinion  of 
the  church  for  his  good  opinion  of  the  women. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  popular  lecture 
than  that  in  my  time. 

Rep.— Did  he  draw  large  audiences  in  spite 
of  his  heterodoxy? 

J.  R. — In  large  cities,  yes;  in  smaller  cities 
it  varied.  Where  the  church  had  a  strong 
hold  his  first  audiences  were  small,  but  it 
rarely  happened  that  he  did  not  have  a  big 
house  when  he  came  a  second  time.  He  was 
the  best  card  in  America,  no  other  man  could 
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draw  such  audiences  outside  of  the  regular 
lecture  courses,  and  the  regular  lecture  cours- 
es did  not  dare  to  take  him  because  the  com- 
mittees are  mostly  composed  of  church-mem- 
bers, and  so  are  their  patrons.  His  last  house 
in  San  Francisco,  I  am  told,  had  "more  mon- 
ey in  it"  than  any  lecture  ever  yielded  since 
lecturing  began,  lngersoll's  snare  1  believe 
was  over  $1,200. 

Rep.— It  has  been  reported  that  since  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ingersoll  has  said  that  the 
faith  of  his  father  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and 
"would  endure  after  his  had  disappeared.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  that  statement? 

J.  R. -Not  a  syllable;  he  has  lectured 
against  Christianity  within  a  month. 

THE  BOV   UNBELIEVER. 

When  T  was  at  Indianapolis  two  years  since 
—or  a  year  and  a  half  since— a  man  sent  up 
his  eard  and  was  shown  into  the  room.  "How 
are  you  Boh?"  he  said,  at  once:  they  shook 
hands  cordially.  This  man  had  been  one  of 
Col.  lngersoll's  schoolmates,  or  one  of  his 
playma  es.  In  the  course  of  their  talk  the 
newcomer  said  suddenly,  ''Bob,  do  you  re- 
member that  discussion  you  had  at  Cleveland 

in 1 1  forgot  the  year),   when  you  were  12 

years  old,  with  the  minister  about  religion?" 

The  Colonel  turned  to  me:  he  had  often 
astonished  me  by  wonderful  memory  of 
names,  dates,  places,  and  faces.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "1  will  show  you  how  well  lean  remem- 
ber. I  have  never  thought  of  that  talk  since 
I  was  a  boy,  and  can  recall  every  argument 
that  was  advanced." 

He  then  gave  a  full  account  of  the  discus- 
sion that  h;id  occurred  a  generation  ago.  His 
friend,  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  non-theological   terms  familiar  to 

Western  civilization:    "By ,    Bob,   that's 

it,  word  for  word,  1  have  told  it  lots  of  times 
on  you." 

Ingersoll  never  was  a  believer  either  in  his 
father's  faith— old  school  Presbyterianism — 
or  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He  was  a 
free-thinker  from  bis  earliest  boyhood.  Be- 
fore he  was  10  years  old  he  had  constant  dis- 
cussions with  his  father,  in  which  he  argued 
against  his  father's  creed.  You  know  his  fa- 
ther was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  theory 
that  it  was  his  father's  sternness  that  made  him 
an  infidel  is  not  correct,  either,  although  the 
austerity  of  an  old-style  Presbyterian  house- 
hold, especially  on  Sundays,  undoubtedly  in- 
tensified his  natural  unbelief  in  any  form  of 
faith  that  causes  a  man  to  seek  anywhere  but 
in  his  own  heart  or  in  nature  for  any  truth, 
either  scientific  or  religious  or  ethical.  Col. 
lngersoll's  brother  used  to  tell  me  of  Robert's 
talks  with  his  father,  when  both  of  them 
were  little  boys.  The  old  clergyman  once 
got  a  little  angry  at  his  son's  inborn  infidelity, 
but  when  the  boy  said,  "Well  father,  if  you 
want  me  to  lie,  you  may  make  me  pretend  to 
believe  like  you;  but  if  you  want  me  to  be  hon- 
est, I  must  talk  as  I  do,"  the  wise  father  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  sincere  child  rather  than  a 
hypocrite. 


INGERSOLL  8    EARLY   LOTB. 

Rep. -Where  was  Ingersoll  born? 

J.  R.— In  Western  New  York;  but 
father  moved  when  Robert  was  very  yo 
into  Ohio,  and  then  into  Illinois, -botl 
them  not  "howling"  wildernesse3S  at 
time,  because  American  forests  are  awfi 
silent,  but  into  regions  almost  wholly  u 
habited.  Robert's  early  years  were  passed 
to  face  with  Jhe  unsubdued  forests  and  pr. 
ies,  and  this  life  strengthened  his  habi 
independent  thought  and  utterance,  and  a 
him  a  physical  constitution  that  can  endi 
without  breaking,  extreme  andcontinous 
when  he  chooses  to  test  it.  He  soon  left  ho 
— when  he  was  a  mere  boy, — and  wande 
about  the  West  a  good  deal,  working 
different  places,  and  finally  he  got  an  edu 
tion  as  a  lawyer.  He  soon  became  fain 
in  his  district — he  lived  in  Southern  lllino 
as  a  lawyer  of  unmatched  eloquence  and 
fluence  with  juries.  I  doubt  whether 
has  an  equal  as  a  jury-lawyer  in  the  coun 
to-day.  Certainly  he  has  no  equal  in 
West.  Stories  are  told  in  Illinois  of  his  p 
er  over  juries  that  rival  the  strongest  illus 
tions  of  the  influence  of  eloquence  in  anj 
the  annals  of  the  English  or  American 
It  is  a  very  tough  case  that  he  can't  carrj 

I  recall  one  anecdote?  Once  a  farmer1 
on  trial  for  murder.  He  had  shot  one  of 
neighbors  dead.  I  have  forgoten  the  deta 
The  evidence  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
ing  and  who  dit  it;  but  it  could  not  be  c 
structed  to  show  that  the  slayer  might 
had  cause  to  think  that  he  was  acting 
self-defense. 

When  Col.  Ingersoll  was  addressing 
jury  he  drew  a  poetical  picture  of 
client's  wife  and  children  at  home  -  he 
refused  to  allow  the  wife  or  children  to 
present,  as  a  less  skillful  advocate  would  h 
done, — and  then  he  said  that  even  at  that  l 
ment  the  loving  wife  was  standing  at 
door, with  the  sunlight  on  her  face,  wait 
to  welcome  her  husband  back  to  his  fires 
and  the  little  boys  were  swinging  on  the  _ 
and  looking  from  time  to  time  along  the  ro 
expecting  to  see  him  come,  and  jump  into 
arms  and  kiss  him.  "And  won't  you  let  hii 
home?"  he  asked.  The  jury  were  listen 
with  moist  eyes  and  leaning  forward  in  tl 
seats.  The  foreman,  a  great  sturdy  farn 
with  tears  running  down  his  sun-brow 
cheeks, — as  if  the  question  had  been  as 
for  immediate  information, — nodded  hish 
and  said:  "Yes,  Bob,  we'll  let  him  go  he 
to  them!" 

Ingersoll  had  not  half  finished  his  argunu 
but  he  sat  right  down  at  once.  The  pr( 
curing  Attorney  made  a  long  speech  in  ret 
but  of  course  it  was  of  no  use, — the  defe 
ant  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

INOERSOLL'8  WAR  RECORD. 

Rep. — What  was  Col.  lngersoll's  wax 
cord  ? 

J.  R. — I  know  only  in  a  general  way. 
raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  comman 
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and  was  assigned  to  the  Western  Depart- 
ent.  I  think  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
id  several  other  engagements.  On  one  oc- 
ssion  he  was  ordered  to  guard  a  ford,  with 
rtructions  to  delay  an  advancing  army  of 
e  Rebels  just  as  long  as  possible  in  order 
at  our  army  might  make  certain  counter- 
Dvemeuts.  He  held  his  position  as  lung  as 
oouid  do  it,  but  the  enemy  came  up  in 
ch  overwhelming  force  that  he  hacf  no 
arse  left  but  to  give  the  order  to  retreat — 
ery  man  as  best  he  could  to  save  himself, 
was  devil  take  the  hindmost.  As  Col.  In- 
rsoll  was  gul loping  away  with  his  men  as 
it  as  their  horses  could  get  o?er  the  ground, 
j  horse  stumbled  in  a  lane  and  threw  him. 
st  as  he  fell  several  balls  struck  the  logs 
arhiin,  and  on  looking  up  he  saw  two  or 
ree  Rebels  raising  their  carbines  at  him. 
ith  characteristic  quickness  and  presence 
mind  he  shouted  at  the   top  of  his  voice: 

lold  on  there!     Don't    make  fools  of 

urselves!  I've  been  doing  nothing  else  for 
i last  rive  minutes  but   wishing  for  a  good 

auce  to  recognize  your Coufed- 

cyl" 

1  southern  officer  ordered  the  men  to  stop, 
d  they  all  laughed  at  the  unknown  yan- 
e's  impudence,  and  then  they  took  him 
isoner.  At  that  time  he  was  little  known 
tside  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
\s  he  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  best 
kers  in  America  in  private  as  well  as  on 
;  stump,  he  was  soon  a  great  favorite; 
d  Forrest,  whose  command  captured  him, 
ated  him  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
ce  telling  him  that  he  would  get  him  ex- 
nged  the  first  chance  that  offered,  because 
was  gettiug  so popular  that  he  be- 
to  be  afraid  he  would  take  his  own 
m  away  from  him.  He  was  not  exchang- 
I  believe,  but  parrolled  and  sent  home, 
is  ended  his  military  history.  Ingersoll 
d  to  me  of  his  career.  "I  was  not  tit  to  be 
sold'er;  I  never  saw  our  men  fire  but  I 
»ught  of  the  widows  and  orphans  they 
u'dmake,  and  wished  that  they  would 
sal" 
Sep.— Bob    swears  a  good    deal  doesn't 

R.— Well,  yes.    I  once  heard  him  say: 
ivery    free-thinker    ought    to  swear  as  a 
tter  of  principle,   to  show   his  contempt 
■  the nonsense  " 


INGERSOLL  AS    A  COMPANION. 

tep.— -What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  Ingersoll 

private? 

.  R.— Ingersoll's  talk  is  fully  equal  to  his 
•t"#ry,  and  sometimes  it  is  vastly  better,  ex- 
it in  his  great  passages,  greater  in  pathos, 
are  insight,  in  poetical  imagery,  and  in 
jcate  fancies.  He  has  often  an  Oriental 
le  of  rhetoric  in  his  most  familiar  con- 
'8aiicr.s.  I  mean  by  Oriental  such  phrases 
you  will  find  in  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  and  in 
ny  ol  the  eastern  sacred  books,  phrases 
t  blend  mental  states  with  the  memory  of 
liliar  things.  For  instance,  suppose  we 
Qnbed  %n  ultra  conservative,   we  atfght 


say  that  he  is    a  man    of  stubborn  prejud- 
ices, who   refuses  to  listen  to  argument,  and 
then  says   that  because  he   never  makes  any 
progress  the   world   stands    still.      The   Or- 
iental singer  would  say   something  like  this 
"He  stretches  himself  on  the  couch   of  con- 
tentment  and   draws   the   cap    of  prejudice 
over  the  eyes  of  reason  and  swears   that  the 
car  of  progress   is   shackled  by    the   gods  in 
the  streets  of  eternal  repose."  Of  course  that 
illustration  is   an  absurd   exaggeration,    but 
Ingersoll's  talk  is  all  of  Orientalisms  in   its 
imagery.      But    his  humor  is    Western   and 
wholly  American.     He   is  as   swift  as  light- 
ning in   repartee,  keen   and  also  kind  in  his 
wit,  unless  he  is  talking  of  religious  dogmas, 
and  then  his  sarcasm  is  merciless  and  mean! 
to  wound,  and  no  woman  I  ever  met  is  quick- 
er to  respond  to  the  gentless  breath  of  pal  hos. 
He  h  ft  criminal  practice  because  "it  wore  on 
him    so   much,"    as    his    wife   expressed   it. 
Wheihebad  an    uncertain   murder  case  on 
hand    it  absorbed    him,    all    his  sympathies 
were  enlisted;  he  could    not  sleep  or  do  any- 
thing   else   until  his  client   was  safe.     This 
absoi  ption  is  almost  suicidal  to  an  emotional 
natui.5,   especially   if  it  is   a   large    nature. 
Olteu  after  his  lecture  of  two  hours    deliv- 
ered i-.fter  traveling  a   long  distance  in  the 
cars—  he  has  sat  up  and  talked  all  the  time, 
sometimes  with   several    friends,  and  some- 
times with  no  one  but  myself  to  listen,  until 
long  aftoi    midnight,  and    hi*  talks  on  sucb 
occasion*  Were  always  better  on  the  average 
than    hia  tost   public  orations.     His  talk  is 
full  of  pt  rases  that  would  be  conceded  gems 
in  anybodj-s  writings.     He  was  once  speak- 
ing of  a  sanguine  man.     "Show  him  an  egg," 
he  said  "ana  h'stantly  the  air  is  full  of  feath- 
ers."   He  is  ylwvys  pelting  off  bright  sayings 
like  this.     TLcix,  again,    he  will  use   phrases 
that  would  not  It,  tolerated  in  Boston  society. 
You    constantly    wonder    whether    it    was 
Bums,    or   Kabe.a's,  or   Voltaire,    or   Shak- 
speare  who   had    :h<*  greatest   influence   on 
the   formation  of  h*s  character.     Of  coune, 
I  can  only  talk  of  aj)  ma„vb  public  traits  as 
they  reveal  themselves  io   every  one  who 
visits  him. 

INGERSOLL  AT  HOME. 

Rep. — Does  he  really  carry  out  ip  3omestic 
life,  as  he  talks,  about  the  rights  of  women 
and  children? 

J-  R. — Absolutely.  At  home  he  is  absolute- 
ly beyond  the  range  of  hostile  criticism  I 
have  heard  men  say  that  he  is  unscrupulous 
in  his  means  to  win  success  as  a  lawyer  when 
he  has  a  bad  case  on  hand.  I  know  nothing 
about  that;  as  a  public  man  you  know  how 
he  has  been  denounced.  I  know  nothing  about 
his  political  career  that  is  not  gieatly  to  his 
credit;  he  has  his  faults,  like  other  men,  1 
suppose,  for  a  man  sensitive  and  proud  must 
necessarily  at  times  act  on  impulse  and  be 
unjust;  a  man  who  likes  his  friends  is  some- 
times  unduly  indu-^ced  bv  them;  but  in  his 
family  and  to  his  irmucuiate  relatives  and  the 
friends  who  are  his  o»dy  companions  he  is  as 
nearlv perfect  r*  any  u.an  can  bt>.   Hishoraei 
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his  heaven,  and  he  wants  no  other  heaven. 
Between  his  wife  and  children,  and  their  rela- 
tives, and  between  his  brother,  when  he  was 
alive,  and  his  children,  and  between  his  sis- 
ter and  her  folks  and  himself  there  is  nothing 
but  affection  and  the  noblest  generosity  of 
conduct.  They  all  adore  him,  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  do  so.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  happier  family  group  anywhere  than 
there  is  in  his  home.  If  he  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian, Col.  Ingersoll's  home  would  have  been 
held  up  as  a  model  Christian  household. 

Rep.— His  wife  and  family  share  his  ideas? 

J.  R.— Yes;  and  they,  too,  always  did  so. 
They  are  all  very  charming,  cultivated,  and 
refined  ladies;  but  I  would  refuse  to  say  any- 
thing about  any  man's  home  if  the  public  did 
not  already  know  something  about  it.  A 
public  man's  domestic  life  ought  to  be  as  sa- 
cred from  the  intrusion  of  public  praise  as 
of  public  censure,  and  journalism  has  no 
right  to  cross  thresholds  that  are  barred 
against  even  the  power  of  law.  However,  in 
Ingersoll's  case  the  public  could  see  nothing 
but  the  most  absolute  harmony.  Ingersoll 
himself  has  spoken  about  his  daughters  in 
public,  and  so  I  will  venture  to  tell  a  little 
more  about  them.  Neither  of  the  two  young 
ladies  has  ever  been  inside  of  a  church.  The 
Colonel  said  that  one  night  when  the  children 
— they  were  quite  yaoing  at  that  time — were 
in  bed,  and  he  supposed  them  to  be  asleep, 
he  was  reading  a  sermon  about  the  torments 
of  hell  to  his  wife.  Suddenly  one  of  the  girls 
rose  up  in  bed  and  asked,  "who  said  such 
things  about  God?"  He  told  her  it  was  a  ser- 
mon, and  that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  the 
church.  "Then,"  said  the  young  girl,  "I'll 
never  go  inside  of  one."  And  she  has  never 
done  so,  although  in  Europe  her  father  ad- 
vised her  to  go  and  see  some  of  the  old  cath- 
edrals there. 

Rep. — He  is  quite  popular  with  his  friends? 

J.  R. — Very.  He  has  a  candid  manner  that 
welcomes  one  at  the  first  introduction,  and 
he  has  every  gift  that  makes  companionship 
among  men  delightful. 

Rep. — Is  he  rich? 

J.  R.— He  lives  like  a  rich  man.  I  should 
say  he  must  spend  $20,000  or  $30,000  a  year. 
His  income  since  the  War  has  ranged  from 
$30,000  to  70,000,  I  believe;  but  I  don't  think 
he  saves  any  of  it.    He  has  a  theory  that  the 


moment  a  man  starts  out  to  save  he  becomes 
selfish  and  begins  to  petrify.  He  doesn't  pei> 
rif  y  to  any  perceptible  extent.  He  was  a  rail- 
road lawyer  chiefly,  and  President  of  rail- 
roads for  several  years  before  he  went  tci 
Washington,  where  he  now  lives. 

Rep. — What  is  he  now? 

J.  R. — Parliamentary  lawyer,  chiefly,  an< 
lecturer.  His  brother,  who  died  lately,  bull 
up  quite  a  law  business  there.  The  brothers 
always  were  partners. 

INGERSOLL  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

Rep. — I  suppose  you  have  read  all  of  In< 
gersoll's  speeches.  Do  you  regard  his  ora- 
tion at  his  brother's  grave  as  his  master- 
piece? 

J.  R. — No,  it  is  too  pretty,  and  shows  too 
much  of  the  artist's  hand.  If  he  had  truste* 
to  his  own  heart  and  made  no  preparation  In 
would  have  excelled  every  other  effort 
his  life,  for  hep  tenderly  loved  his  brother 
but  I  presume  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself 
He  would  have  broken  down;  I  suppose,  his 
finest  passage  is  in  his  Indianapolis  speech,- 
the  great  outburst  beginning,  "The  past  rises 
up  before  me  like  a  dream."  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  Greek  oratory  or  English  oratorj 
that  equals  the  eloquence  of  that  magnificen 
passage.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it;  a: 
for  American  oratory,  there  is  nothing  tha 
even  approaches  it. 

Rep. — Ingersoll,  I  believe,  is  regarded  bj 
Eastern  men  as  the  most  radical  representa 
tive  of  radical  thought  now  living. 

J.  R. — That  depends  on  the  Eastern  mei 
who  think  so.  I  don't  think  so.  In  theologica 
criticism  Ingersoll  is  not  more  radical  thai 
Voltaire  was  or  Paine.  Excepting  that  thej 
always  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  God  in 
finitely  good  and  wise,  and  insisted  that  na 
ture  was  full  of  the  proofs  of  his  goodnes 
and  wisdom.  Ingersoll  neither  affirms  no 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  because,  h< 
says,  we  have  no  proof  of  it;  that  nature  i 
as  full  of  the  proofs  of  merciless  power  an< 
remorseless  cruelty  as  of  love  and  wisdor 
"There  may  be  one  God  or  a  million."  H 
simply  says  he  does  not  know  anything  abou 
it.  Scientists  do  not  attack  the  faith  of  th 
Church;  Ingersoll  does;  but  they  undermin 
its  foundations,  and  that-  is  the  only  differ 
ence  between  them.  The  men  who  denounc 
Ingersoll  and  tolerate  Darwin,  do  not  se 
that  they  are  the  twins  of  radicalism. 


ERSONAL    DEISM    DENIED. 
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Tioever  attacks  the  prevailing  religious 
lions  of  his  time  must,  in  l]is  turn,  expect 
)e  attacked.  We  haven't  yet  outgrown 
barbarism  that  argument  can  be  answer- 
>y  personal  abuse.  The  religious  world  of 
ay  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  belief  that 
have  to  answer  every  argument  not  by 
sving  it  is  bad,  but  by  showing  that  the 
1  who  makes  it  is  bad.  It  makes  no  dif- 
nce  whether  the  maker  of  an  arithmetic 
led  out  to  be  a  rascal  or  not,  we  should 
have  to  believe  that  ten  times  ten  is  a 
dred.  I  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  I 
e  not  been  disappointed.  I  had  always 
osed  religion  taught  men  to  love  their 
nies,  or,  at  least,  treat  their  friends  de- 
:ly,  but  I  never  knew  of  a  minister  who 
■  loved  me,  or  who  could  forgive  me.  In 
rn,  I  only  want  them  to  act  so  that  I  wont 
e  to  forgive  them.  I  don't  pretend  to  love 
enemies,  for  I  find  it  hard  work  to  love 
friends,  and  if  I  have  the  same  feelings 
ards  my  enemies  as  towards  my  friends, 
ve  no  humanity  in  me.  I  deny  that  any 
is  under  obligations  to  love  his  enemies. 
lieve  in  returning  good  for  good  and  for 
Confucius's  doctrine,  exact  justice  with- 
any  admixture  of  revenge.  All  I  ask  of 
Christian  world  is  simply  to  tell  the 
h,  but  that  is  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
ever  do.  There  was  a  time  when  false- 
1  from  the  pulpit  smote  like  a  s^word, 
it  now  has  become  almost  an  innocent 
isement.  Lying  is  now  the  last  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  Theology.  They  say  I 
in  favor  of  too  much  liberty,  but  I  am 
•  in  favor  of  justice,  liberty,  society.  You 
lot  make  men  good  by  slavery;  there  is  no 


regeneration  In  the  chain.  You  can't  make 
a  man  honest  by  tying  his  hands  behind  him. 
Good  laws  don't  make  good  people,  but  good 
people  make  good  laws.  There  was  no  re- 
formation in  force  or  in  fear.  You  might 
scare  a  man  so  that  he  would  not  do  a  thing, 
but  you  could  not  scare  him  so  that  he  would 
not  want  to  do  it.  All  the  laws  in  the  world 
won't  change  the  disposition  of  a  human  be- 
ing. It  has  been  charged  against  me  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
dissemination  of  obscene  literature. 

When  Cook  made  that  statement  he  wrote 
across  his  reputation  the  word  liar.  When 
he  said  that,  he  knew  he  lied  willful  and  ma- 
lignantly, and  every  man  who  repeated  the 
slander  knew  that  he  lied,  and  every  religious 
editor  who  put  it  into  his  paper  knew  that  he 
lied.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  never  knew 
an  honest  editor  of  a  religious  paper;  if  truth 
was  red-hot  it  would  never  scorch  them.  J 
am  simply  in  favor  of  allowing  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Science  the  same  rights  exactly  in  the 
mails  of  the  U.  S.  as  is  allowed  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  Superstition.  I  despise  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  the  man  who  would  read  or 
circulate  a  book,  the  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  leave  a  stain  on  the  fairest  of 
all  flowers,  the  heart  of  a  girl  or  boy.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook  is  said  to  have  spent  a  year 
in  an  insane  asylum;  that  is  the  way  I  ac- 
count for  this  lie  of  his.  His  friends  made 
two  mistakes,  they  were  a  little  too  slow  in 
putting  him  in,  and  a  little  too  fast  in  letting 
him  out.  If  any  orthodox  clergyman  will 
read  to  his  congregation  certain  passages 
in  the  Bible  that  I  will  select,  I  will  pay  him 
$100  in  gold.     There  wouldn't  be  a  lady  left 
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In  the  church,  and  if  a  man  stayed,  it  Would 
be  to  chastise  the  man  for  insulting  the 
women,  I  believe  in  keeping  the  family  pure 
and  men  who  are  trying  to  blacken  my  repu- 
taion  are  not  lit  to  blacken  my  shoes.  It  is 
one  of  my  arguments  against  a  personal  God 
that  such  men  exist,  an  infinitely  wise  God 
would  never  have  produced  them.  Nearly 
every  body  is  afraid  to  express  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  God.  They  imagine  there 
is  some  kind  of  being  up  yonder  who  would 
be  filled  with  wrath  at  some  poor  human 
being  who  dared  to  express  his  best  thoughts. 
Can  you  injure  this  God?  No.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  is  infinite.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that.  Conditionless.  How  can  you  injure  a 
man?  Only  by  changing  his  condition.  If 
there  is  a  God  who  is  conditionless,  you  can't 
possibly  change  his  conditions  because 
be  hasn't  any;  therefore  you  can't  interfere 
with  him  in  any  way.  You  can't  commit  a 
single  sin  against  him;  therefore,  you  need 
have  no  fear.  I  can  say  my  say  fearlessly, 
and  so  can  every  other  man.  But  ail  these 
hundreds  of  years  the  clergy  have  been  tell- 
ing the  people  there  is  such  a  crime  as  blas- 
phemy. There  is  a  personal  God  up  there 
that  made  the  world.  He  made  you,  and  you 
ou&ht  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  thank 
him.  Thank  him  for  what?  Ought  the  beirgar 
to  thank  him,  who  is  starving  iu  the  midst  of 
plenty?  Ought  the  man  who  is  born  under 
some  despotism  and  has  to  toil  hard  year  af- 
ter year  yet  never  sees  a  decent  dress  on  his 
wife,  nor  take  a  decent  meal?  Ought  the 
woman  who>e  husband  is  a  drunkard?  Ought 
the  poor  invalid  who  is  a  slave  to  some  here- 
ditary disease?  Ought  the  oue  who  is  born 
deformed?  Ought  the  millions  of  poor  slaves 
to  thank  God?  Let  us  be  honest?  Ought  the 
black  man  to  thank  God  for  having  made 
the  white  man  mean  enough  to  hate  him  be- 
cause he  was  black?  Ought  the  poor  widow 
who  lives  iu  misery  and  destitution?  Ought 
the  man  who  is  forced  to  enter  the  army  of  a 
despot  igain>l  his  will?  If  you  credit  God 
with  everything  that  is  good,  let  us  keep  a 
double  set  ol  books,  so  as  to  keep  the  accounts 
straight  ou  the  other  side  and  debit  him  with 
everything  that  is  bad.  Suppose  we  go  to 
some  strange  island  of  100.UUU  inhabitants. 

We  see  a  gentleman  there  who  tells  us  all 
about  it.  VV  ho  do  you  have  for  your  gov- 
ernor? An  infinite  being.  Does  he  know 
everything?  Everything.  Can  he  do  just 
what  he  wants?  Exactly.  After  a  little 
while  1  see  some  men  dragging  a  woman 
along,  tearing  her  child  from  her, 
and  the  poor  woman  shrieking  in  agony. 
1  ask,  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  that 
woman?  They  are  going  to  burn  her.  Does 
your  Governor  know  of  it?  On  yes,  he  knew 
of  it  the  moment  they  intended  to  do  it. 
Could  he  have  stopped  it?  Perfectly  easy. 
Is  that  woman  an  enemy  of  his?  Oh  no,  just 
the  opposite;  she  prays  and  thanks  Him 
morn,  noon  and  night,  and  she  will  do  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  name  and  smoke-    Are  the 


men  who  are  burning  her  his  friends? 
they  are  his  enemies.  Such  is  the  God  ij 
governs  this  world.  Suppose  the  next 
who  tried  to  commit  a  murder  should  di 
dead;  suppose  the  hand  of  the  next  man  1 
raised  it  to  strike  his  wife  a  cruel  b| 
should  fall  paralyzed  at  his  side;  supposes 
next  man  who  tried  to  commit  any  err 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  how  many  cria 
do  you  think  would  be  committed  when  tl 
state  of  things  came  round  generally? 
,many.  Is  it  possible  .any  intelUgent  peif 
really  believes  there  is  some  Being  who 
terferes  with  the  affairs  of  this  world? 
read  extracts  from  two  sermons  the  oth 
day.  How  I  came  to  do  it  I  don't  know.,  f 
I  did  it.  One  was  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  1 
Moody  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  urging  ub 
people  to  pray  that  portion  of  the  Loi 
prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  as  if  it  was  ai 
essary  to  coax  God  to  have  his  own  ways 
says  in  his  sermon,  there  was  a  poor  wed 
who  bad  an  exceedingly  sick  child;  the  dT 
tor  told  her  it  couldn't  live.  Oh!  said  4 
mother,  I  can't  consent  that  my  darling  eH 
should  die.  She  prayed  to  God  such  a  \m 
er  that  it  was  almost  a  prayer  of  rebellj 
"I  can't  spare  my  child,  oh,  God,  spare  if 
me."  She  didn't  want  God's  will  done, 
her  own.  God  heard  her  prayer  and  sav 
the  child,  but  when  it  got  well  it  wasi 
idiot,  and  the  poor  woman  had  to  watch  d 
and  take  care  of  that  child  lo  long  years,  a 
the  moral  of  the  story  is,  how  much  better 
would  have  been  to  let  God  kill  thatch 
when  he  wanted  to.  Is  there  any  one  hi 
who  believes  in  such  a  God  as  that?  | 
this  doctrine  is  preached  from  almost  eft 
pulpit  in  the  world.  1  read  in  another  pa 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  DeWitt  Talmage  ahj 
Dreams,  that  God  still  appears  to  men 
dreams.  Just  think  of  it!  An  infinite  bef 
catching  some  poor  fellow  asleep  and  go| 
at  him.  According  to  this  story  there  wa 
poor  old  woman  that  had  the  rheum atil 
and  another  woman  nearly  as  poor  tl 
hadn't  got  rheum  itism,  and  the  woman  wf 
out  rheumatism  used  to  wait  on  the  otJ 
and  take  care  of  her. 

All  at  once  the  one  without  the  rbeumati 
died.     Then  the  other  old   lady  said,    Whi 
am  1  going  to  get    anything  to    eat?    T 
night  God  left  his  throne,    after  having 
en  directions  about  winding  up  the  sun  3 
the  moon,  and  came  to  this  old  woman  m 
dream.     He  took  her  out  of  her  house  af 
carried  her  to  where  there  was  a  large  mo 
tain  of  bread  on  the  right  hand  and  a  la: 
mountain  of  butter  on  the  left  hand.     WB3 
1  read  thatl  said  to  myself,  What  a  good  pi 
to  start  a  political  party.  God  said  to  the  pi 
woman,  All  these  provisions  belong  toy 
father;  do  you  think   that  he  will   allow  o| 
of  his  children   to  starve?    And  the  revere 
gentleman  says  that  the  next  day  a  man 
in  some  mysterious  way  moved  to  go  to 
old  lady,  and,  seeing  her  destitution,  he  t 
pity  on  her  and  took  care  of  her  till  she  died 
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sible  there  is  a  Being  who  interferes  with 
iff  airs  of  this  world,  and  interfered  to 
that  poor  woman?  Then  why  don't  he 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others?  Why 
her  mountains  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
1  Bullions  to  die  of  famine  in  other  parts 
e  world?  Look  at  that  terrible  famine  in 
a,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
glit  change  in  the  wind.  If  god  had 
ged  the  wind  that  would  have  changed 
irection,  of  the  clouds,  and  they  would 
gone  over  all  that  parched-up  district 
smptied  themselves  upon  it,  and  there 
d  have  been  plenty.  But  God  didn't 
ge  the  wind,  and  the  clouds  emptied 
the  sea.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
ener  who  had  an  immense  barrel  of  water 
b  garden,  and  when  the  ground  got  parch- 
jd  the  flowers  and  fruit  were  all  dy- 
rom  drought,  took  a  pail  of  water  from 
arrel,  carried  it  round  the  garden  and 
ied  it  into  the  barrel  again.  That  is  what 
did  to  China  when  he  allowed  theclouds 
lpty  themselves  into  the  sea.  Has  God 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  this  world? 
is  an  all-important  question,  for  upon 
pends  the  question  whether  we  have  any 
an  right  at  all.  If  there  is  an  infinite 
g  who  does  everything  to  suit  himself, 
ave  no  rights,  and  can't  have  any.  Let 
go  on  and  do  what  he  likes,  we  needn't 
)le  ourselves  any  more  because  we  can't 
his  plans.  No  one  ever  interfered  to 
ent  slavery  in  any  country — at  any  time 
any  place. 

one  ever  interfered  to  prevent  any 
form  of  human  oppression  or  wrong. 
;e  you  can't  start  a  religion  without  a  mir- 
You  must  show  that  the  facts  of  na- 
have  been  changed.  Hence  thev  have 
ys  proved  that  point,  tnat  there  is  a  God 
interferes  with  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
idmit  that  he  is  infinite  and  it  matters 
whether  you  pray  to  him  or  not.  It  makes 
ifference  what  you  do.  It  is  like  trying 
l  yourself  by  the  straps  of  your  boots;  it 
good  but  you  get  good  exercise  from  it. 
is  with  prayer.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
when  society  was  first  formed,  a  long 
ago.  Blackstone  arid  Lock  have  always 
n  the  ground  that  society  was  first  form- 
y  contract.  1  don't  believe  it.  They 
b  as  though  they  supposed  the  trees  form- 
•oves  by  contract:  that  animals  formed 
iselves  in  flocks  and  herds  by  agreement, 
did  men  originally  come  to  act  together? 
ontract?  No.  By  necessity?  Yes.  When 
first  formed  themselves  into  society, they 
not  equal  to  the  beasts.  The  latter  was 
rior,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  men  at 
worshipped  beasts.  No  man  ever  wbr- 
)ed  anything  that  he  didn't  believe  his 
rior.  Let  us  get  to  the  foundation  of  this 
or  worship.  When  man  first  looked  up- 
le  lion  he  saw  an  animal  that  had  greater 
gth  than  he.  When  he  saw  the  serpent 
i  without  hands,  run  without  feet,  and 
apparently  without  food,  it  struck  him 


with  awe,  he  saw  the  powerful  eagle  flying 
against  the  storms  and  gazing  at  the  blazing 
sun,  he  saw  something  that  was  superior  to 
him.  He  didn't  know  how  they  got  their  liv- 
ing. He  was  filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  the  result  was  he  began  to  worship 
beasts,  and  made  gods  out  of  lions,  snakes 
and  eagles.  The  story  of  the  serpent  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  of  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  are  but  reminiscences  of  an 
old  serpent  worship.  Almost  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals were  deified. The  old  Jews  themselves, in- 
cluding Moses,  worshiped  Jehovah  in  the 
form  of  a  bull.  That  accounts  for  the  "horns 
on  the  altar."  They  not  only  worshiped  that 
God  but  many  others.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  and  Jereboam  there  were  thirty  tem- 
ples in  which  other  Gods  were  worshiped 
besides  Jehovah.  After  men  found  oui  that 
one  animal  by  itself  was  not  their  superior 
they  began  to  make  Gods  composed  of  sever- 
al animals.  They  took  the  lion  for  strength, 
the  eagle  for  swiftness  and  the  serpent  for 
cunning,  or  long  life,making  together  an  ani- 
mal that  could  not  be  killed.  Take  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  What  is  their  name  for  God? 
Stone  spirit.  One  who  wore  an  armor  of 
stone.  Where  did  they  get  that  idea  from? 
The  Armadillo,  that  could  not  be  pierced 
with  their  arrows;  something  they  could  not 
kill.  I  want  to  convince  you  all,  as  we  go 
along,  that  we  manufacture  these  Gods  our- 
selves, and  every  one  of  them  is  a  poor  job. 
After  men  got  through  worshipping  beasts, 
simple  and  compound,  they  began  worship- 
ing man,  the  beastial  qualities  in  man  ai 
well  as  the  good  ones.  The  Gods  were  first 
beasts,  then  men.  Right  here  let  me  tell  yon 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  house  who 
can  think  of  God  except  in  the  form  of  man. 
Why?  Because  that  is  the  highest  intellec- 
tual form  you  are  acquainted  with.  You 
can't  think  of  God  on  four  legs  or  as  a  wom- 
an. Why?  Because  man  made  all  the  reli- 
gions. We  haven't  yet  become  civilized 
-  enough  to  worship  a  principle. 

If  we  worshiped  God  as  a  woman  I  should 
be  more  apt  to  join  some  church  myself. 
Now,  having  traced  the  origin  of  God,  the 
next  question,  Does  this  God  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
great  question  of  human  rights.  The  savage 
has  always  believed  it.  When  his  poor  hut 
was  blown  down  he  thought  God  was  mad 
with  him  or  with  one  of  his  neighbors.  Just 
think  of  the  infinite  maker  of  every  shining 
world  getting  mad  at  the  poor  savage  and 
pulling  up  his  house.  I  tell  you  this  world 
has  been  mightily  abused,  and  it  almost 
makes  one  die  of  pity  to  read  its  religious 
history.  The  priest  said,  You  will  have  to 
employ  me.  I  have  influence.  I  am  a  lob- 
byist in  the  legislature  of  heaven.  The 
priest  said  to  the  poor  fellow.  Divide  with 
me.  That  was  the  commencement  of  slavery. 
The  next  point  was  to  teach  that  God  would 
hold  a  whole  community  responsible  for  what 
one  man  did.    There  could  not  be  a  meaner 
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principle.  They  then  taught  that  this  God 
wanted  to  be  worshiped,  and  a  fine  temple 
must  be  built  to  worship  him  in;  that  an  in- 
finite Being  likes  to  see  men  go  down  on 
their  knees  and  thank  him.  How  gratifying 
would  it  be  to  us  to  have  the  millions  of  lit- 
tle animalculae  every  where  around  us  go 
down  on  their  knees  to  usl  Since  God  de 
mauded  worship,  there  must  be  some  order 
to  it,  and  certain  gentlemen  knew  just  what 
this  Being  wanted,  and  just  the  kind  of  cere- 
mony that  would  suit  him.  Hence  the 
church,  and  all  these  religious  mummeries. 
All  at  once  some  terrible  calamity  would 
befall  that  community.  Then  what?  Some- 
body has  insulted  God;  has  not  brought  his 
sacrifice,  has  not  killed  his  sheep.  Let  us 
hunt  him  up  and  kill  him  and  then  our  God 
will  be  appeased.  Tbey  went  so  far  as  to 
say  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins;  and  they  would  sacrifice  to 
God  the  one  they  loved  best.  Think  of 
that  man  in  Pocasset,  Mass.,  who  read  the 
old  ami  new  testament  so  carefully  and  be- 
lievingly  that  he  killed  his  own  child  as  a 
sacrifice.  And  no  wonder  either,  if  he  be- 
lieved those  books.  God  told  Abram  to 
take  his  son  Isaac  and  kill  him;  Abram  start- 
ed off  to  do  the  inhuman  work,  and  was 
just  going  to  kill  his  son  when  God  fortun- 
ately stopped  him  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Jephtha  made  a  bargain  with  God  that  if  God 
would  let  him  whip  his  enemies,  he  would 
sacrifice  the  first  thing  that  greeted  him  on 
his  return.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  as 
he  neared  his  home  a  company  of  girls  met 
him,  and  at  their  head  was  his  own  daught- 
er. He  sacrificed  her.  That  man  in  Mass., 
having  read  these  beautiful  stories — infam- 
ous lies  1  call  them — made  up  his  mind  God 
wanted  him  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  children.  If 
God  told  me  to  sacrifice  one  of  my  children 
to  him,  1  wouldn't  do  it  though  I  knew  it  was 
God  who  demanded  it.  I  would  say  to  Him, 
dash  me  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  and 
I  will  go  there  rather  than  have  the  blood  of 
my  darling  on  my  hands.  This  man  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  God  himself  who 
sacrificed  his  own  Son.  I  say  there  never 
was  and  never  will  be  a  God  who  demands 
a  sacrifice.  Could  it  make  any  infinite  Being 
any  better  to  give  up  to  him  that  which  yoa 
love  most?  It  is  simply  insanity.  The  next 
step  taken  by  the  priest  was  to  teach  not 
only  that  all  religion  came  from  God,  but 
that  all  political  power  came  from  God 
also— that  God  had  made  priests  to  tell  people 
what  to  believe,  and  had  kings  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  Only  a  little  time  bick  we  find 
kings  claiming  that  they  reigned  by  divine 
right.  The  Bible  says,  "Be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  be,  because  they  are  ordained  of 
God."  I  deny  it.  If  that  doctrine  had  been 
carried  out  there  never  would  have  been  any 
revolution  in  the  world  from  that  day  to  this. 
AH  political  power  comes  from  God,  said  the 
priest,  consequently  if  a  man  said  a  word 
gainst  the  king  or  one  of   his  nobles,  he 


was  a  traitor  to  the  Divine  Being.    The 
and  throne  fitted  each  other  like  the  uppei 
lower  jaw  of  a  hyena   and  crushed  lit 
under  foot.     Just  as  long  as  men  beli 
political  power   came   from  God  they 
cringing   slaves,    and   the  men  who  ta 
such  a  doctrine  were  themselves  hypoc 
and  tyrants.     After    a    while  people  b« 
to  think  that  afierall,  political  power  a 
always   come    from  God.      The  kings;  1 
ever,  kept  on  taking  a  little  more  and  a  1 
more,   and  the  people  grew  more  and  i 
wretched  and  downtrodden,  till  finally 
said,  Power  does  not  come   from  God, 
in  1776  our  fathers  retired   God  from 
itics    altogether.    They   said,   Power  co 
only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
not  from  God.    The    true   source    of  p< 
is  the  will  of  the  people.     We  are  not  g 
above  the  clouds  to  look  for  authority, 
our    fathers   understand    religious    libe 
Only  two  or  three  of  them.      How  then 
they  come  to  leave  God  out  of  the  Cons 
tion?    The  colonies  were  not  in  favor  o 
ligious  libertv;  the  pilgrim  fathers  were 
They    left    England  for    conscience's  » 
they  wanted  the  right  to  worship  God  as 
thought  best  and  went  over  to  Holland    T 
they  had  to  worship  God  according  to  t 
conscince,  but  other  people  aloo  had  the 
to  worship  in  a  different  way  and  to  pr 
different  doctrines,  so  the  pilgrims  came  < 
here.    They  left  England  to  escape  pers 
tion  and  left  Holland  to  get  away  from 
gious  liberty.     When  they  pot  over  they 
ready  to  kill  all  thuse  who  differed  from  th 
How  then  did  they  come  to  frame  a  Const 
tion  without  God?    Because  no  three  S 
had  the  s&me  religion,  and  they  could 
agree  upon  which  religion  should  be  theb 
of  the  State,  which  church  should  be  ma 
to11  the  Constitution,  so  each  church,  ra 
than  see  some  other  church  the  bride  o 
State,  was  willing  to  see  the  State  a  bach 
and  God  was  left  out  in  the  cold.    It  wa 
owi-jg  to  the  meanness  and  jealousy  of  t 
chuiches  that  we  have  got  a  Constitution  \ 
no  superstition  in  it.    There  are  some  h 
tics  even  now-a-days  who  want  to  put  Go 
the  Constitution.  I  am  opposed  to  it.    If 
get  one  Infinite  Being  in,  there  will  b< 
room  for  other  folks,  and  I  dou't  think 
himself  would  feel  much  complimentec 
being  put  there.      These  men  had  no  idei 
human  rights,  for  they  believed  that  God  w< 
hold  a  community  responsible  for  the  d< 
of  some  individual.     When  that  train  of 
went  down  recently  in  Scotland  the  pulpit 
sounded  with  talk  about  Divine  judgme 
for  violating   the  Sabbath.     One  of  the  [ 
sengers  was  a  sailor  coming  home  to  see" 
widowed  mother,  to  take  care  of  her  in 
declining  years.     Just   think   of  God  kill 
that  man  for  crossing  a  bridge  on  a  Sunc 
Imagine  some  rosy-cheeked  little   boy 
boat  on  Sunday  fishing.     At  the  end  of  tl 
lines  are  fastened  pin  hooks,  and  an  Infii 
Being  descends  and  keels  over  their  boats 
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ause  it  is  Sunday.  Our  fathers  had  no  idea 
if  religious  liberty  in  their  time,  and  their 
[escendants  to-day  have  not.  In  many  States 
,  man  cannot  testify  in  a  court  of  justice  be- 
cause he  doesn't  believe  in  their  God.  If  my 
vife  and  child  were  killed  before  my  eyes 
nd  1  took  their  corpse  into  court  I  would 
tot  he  permitted  to  say  who  did  it.  This  is 
lot  only  depriving  me  of  testimony,  but  it 
leprives  the  State  of  testimony.  I  can't  be- 
ieve  in  a  personal  God  in  any  land  where 
here  is  injustice;  where  innocence  is  not 
afe.  where  honest  men  toil  and  rogues'ride 
d  carriages,  where  hypocrisy  is  crowned  and 
iocerity  degraded.  1  can't  conceive  of  this 
rorld  being  governed  by  an  infinite  being,  if 
ny  good  is  to  be  done,  man  has  got  to  doit. 
Ye  must  depend  on  ourselves.  We  musn't 
onsider  the  lilies  of  the  field— we  must 
ow  the  field  and  reap  and  harvest  the  crops 
urselves.  I  want  to  show  you  the  extent  to 
fhich  tb3  church  has  gone.  Religion  has 
ever  relied  upon  argument.  Protestantism 
ever  gained  an  inch  of  soil  except  at  the 
douUi  of  the  cannon  or  the  point  of  the  sword; 
he  smallest  island  in  the  seas  has  never  been 
aken  by  Catholic  or  Protestant  except  at  the 
oint  of  the  bayonet.  Religion  of  love  has 
Iways  been  shot  into  nations.  Who  are  the 
lost  war-like  nations  in  the  world  to-day? 
Ihristian  nations.  Who  invent  the  best 
;uns  and  the  greatest  cannon  for  killing hu- 
aan  beings?  Christian  nations.  Does  any  one 
f  you  wish  to  be  a  millionaire  and  famous 
or  the  rest  of  his  life?  Then  invent  a  cannon 
net  will  blow  more  Christian  brains  into 
roth  than  the  best  cannon  will,  and  your 
orvLLe  is  made,  and  your  name  will  become 
amoub.  In  the  last  eight  years  the  national 
ebls  of  Christendom  have  increased  over 
I6,(;00.1'C0,U0U.  What  Catholic  nation  is  the 
aost  oilLodox  to-day?  Spain.  And  is  there 
ny  meaier  nation.  What  next?  Portugal. 
Vliat  nt.it?  Italy,  the  land  covered  with 
irigand,} ,  every  one  of  which  carries  an  image 
f  the  Viigin  Mary  or  some  favorite  saint, 
ind  who  crosses  himself  with  holy  water  in 
he  cathedral  before  he  starts  on  his  brigand 
rork.  What  next?  Ireland,  poor  Ireland 
rushed  beneath  the  heels  of  oppression  for 
andreds  of  years.  Why?  Simply  be- 
ause  her  oppressor  was  of  a  different  reli- 
ion.  It  is  religion  which  has  reduced 
pain  to  a  guitar,  Italy  to  a  hand-organ 
nd  Ireland  to  exile.  What  is  the  most 
rthodox  Pretestant  nation  to-day?  Scotland; 
nd  in  1877  there  were  12,000  women  arrest- 
din  Glasgow  fordrunkenness.  Whatnation 
the  most  infidel  to-day?  France.  Which  is 
he  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe  to- 
ay?  Franca.  There  is  a  Christian  nation, 
Russia.  Ouv  President  has  complimented  the 
zar  that  G  id  left  watching  over  the  spar- 
ows  and  watched  over  his  infamous  life  and 
aved  hiki  from  assassination. 


Go  with  me  to  Siberia.  Who  ar*  thesf 
poor  creatures  drawing  wagons  on  theit 
hands  and  knees.  Girls  of  sixteen,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  or  twenty;  what  are  thtj 
there  for?  For  having  said  a  word  in  favor 
of  human  liberty.  That  is  all.  Do  you  blame 
the  lovers  or  the  parents  of  these  girls  if  they 
endeavored  to  send  a  bullet  to  the  heart  of 
the  Czar  who  allows  such  brutality?  In 
such  a  case  my  sympathies  are  closed  around 
the  point  of  the  dagger.  I  have  said  that  in 
many  of  our  States  an  infidel  is  not  allowed 
to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice.  Let  me  prove 
it  (The  Lecturer  here  read  extracts  from  the 
laws  or  constitutions  of  the  various  States  in 
support  of  bis  assertion.  In  alluding  to  the 
judgment  day,  he  said:  Won't  the  orthodox 
be  happy  on  that  day!  I  wuntto  show  you  a 
little  picture  1  got  from 'the  old  church  where 
Shakspeare  was  buried,  giving  a  description 
of  the  judgment  day.  About  fifty  fellows 
were  coming  out  of  their  grave  and  little  dev- 
ils grabbing  them  by  the  heels.  There  was  a 
great  cauldron  with  about  twenty  fellows  in 
it,  and  devils  pouring  boiling  pitch  into  it; 
five  or  six  more  were  hung  upon  books  by 
their  tongues.  Right  in  the  other  corner 
were  some  saints,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
self-satisfied  grin  on  any  person's  face  in  my 
life.  They  seemed  to  say  to  the  sinner, 
"How  now,  Mr  Smart ie,  what  did  I  tell  you?" 
I  believe  there  are  lots  of  clergymen  in  the 
United  States  willing  to  die  to  see  me  in  hell 
I  once  read  a  little  poem,  translated  fromtht 
Persian,  of  agood  man  who  worked  for  seven 
long  years  in  acts  of  charity  and  then  mount- 
ed the  steps  of  heaven  and  knocked  at  the 
gate.  Who  is  there?  cried  a  voice.  Thy 
slave,  O  Godl  No  answer.  Again  he  toiled 
seven  long  years,  in  acts  of  charity  and  piety, 
and  again  ascended  to  the  gate  and  knocked. 
Who  is  there?  Thy  servant,  O  God.  No 
answer.  Again  he  went  back  and  toiled 
seven  more  years,  and  then  mounted  to  the 
gates  of  heaven  and  knocked.  Who  is  there? 
Thyself,  O  God!  The  gate  opened  and  he 
eniered  heaven.  The  next  great  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  get  God  out  of  religion.  Just 
so  long  as  God  is  in  religion  there  will  be 
popes,  cardinals,  priests,  clergy,  cathedrals 
and  churches,  and  all  these  religious  creeds 
coming  down  from  high  for  men  to  swallow. 
There  will  be  no  religious  liberty  until  man  ( 
himself  is  the  source  of  religion,  and  human-') 
ity  takes  the  place  of  superstition.  I  want' 
to  take  a  "d"  from  the  name  of  the  devil, 
so  as  to*  make  it  evil,  and  I  want  to  stick  an 
' '  o  "  into  the  word  God,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
supreme  good  that  men  will  worship  in  the 
future.  When  we  do  that  there  will  be  per- 
fect religious  liberty,  and  not  till  then.  Hell 
is  rapidly  cooling  off,  and  a  man  will  have  to 
take  his  overcoat  with  him.  The  liberty  of 
man  is  asserting  itself  and  would  eventually 
become  the  religion  of  the  world. 
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Robinson's  Opera  Howe  wh  crowded  last 

mlng,  the  renowned  lecturer  Col.  R  G. 

gersoll  gave  the  following  highly  interest- 

g  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  great  explorer 

lexander  Von  Humboldt  Mr.  Ingersoll  was 

icorted  to  the  stage  by  a  number  of  promi- 

eat  citizens  and  introduced  to  the  audience 

f  the  mayor.    In  doing  this,  his  honor  said : 

adie*  and  Gentlemen:     A  brilliant,  genial 

mtleman;  a  man  of  brains;  a  man  greatly 

epected  and  admired  by  all  who  know  him, 

id  greatly  detested  by  many  of  those  who 

o  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion ;  a  man  who 

t>e*  his  own  thinking  and  says  what  he 

Inks,  but  thinks  before  he  says  anything,  is 

lout  to  address  you  in  review  of  a  great, 

elebrated  traveller  and  explorer.    He  will  do 

lis  from  his  own  standpoint,  free  and  with- 

at  reserve.    Let  me  introduce  to  you  Col.  R. 

,  Ingersoll. n    (Applause  and  cheers.) 

Col.  Ingersoll  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 

age  and  began  his  eloquent  oration  on  Alex* 

nder  Von  Humboldt. 

"Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Great  minds  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  Infinite. 

hose  possessing  them  seem  to  be  brothers  of 

ae  mountains  and  the  seas. 

Humboldt  was  one  of  these.    He  was  one 

f  the  few,  great  enough  to  rise  above  the  su- 

erstition  and  prejudice  of  his  time,  and  to 

now  that  experience,  observation,  and  reason 

•  the  only  basis  of  knowledge. 

He  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  In 

pita  of  baring  been  born  rich  and  noble— In 

pin  ef  position.     I  say  in  §«*•  of 


things,  because  wealth  and  position  are 

ally  the  enemies  of  genius,  and  the  destroy  en 

of  talent    (Applause.) 

It  is  often  said  of  this  or  that  man,  that  he 
is  a  self-made  man — that  he  was  born  of  thi 
poorest  and  humblest  parents,  and  that  with 
every  obstacle  to  overcome  he  became  great 
This  is  a  mistake.  Poverty  is  generally  an 
advantage.  Most  of  the  Intellectual  giants  of 
the  worid  have  been  nursed  at  the  sad  but 
loving  breast  of  poverty.  Most  of  those  whe 
have  climbed  highest  on  the  shining  ladder  of 
fame  commenced  at  the  lowest  round.  They 
were  reared  in  the  straw-thatched  cottages  of 
Europe ;  in  the  log-houses  of  America ;  in  the 
factories  of  the  great  cities ;  in  the  midst  of 
toil ;  in  the  smoke  and  din  of  labor,  and  on  the 
verge  of  want  They  were  rocked  by  the  feet 
of  mothers  whose  hands,  at  the  same  time, 
were  busy  with  the  needle  or  the  wheeL 

It  is  hard  for  the  rich  to  resist  the  thousand 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  so  I  say,  that 
Humboldt  In  spite  of  having  been  born  to 
wealth  and  high  social  position,  became  truly 
and  grandly  great 

In  the  antiquated  and  romantic  castle  of 
Tegel,  by  the  side  of  the  pine  forest  on  the 
shore  of  the  charming  lake,  near  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Berlin,  the  great  Humboldt  one 
hundred  years  ago  to-day,  was  born,  and  there 
he  was  educated  after  the  method  suggested 
by  Rousseau, — Campe,  the  philologist  and 
critic,  and  the  intellectual  Kunth  being  his 
tutors,  There  he  received  the  impressions 
that  determined  bis  earner  i  there  the  great 
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idea  that  the  intone  ii  governed  by  the  law, 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  there  he  ded- 
icated his  life  to  the  demonstration  of  this 
sublime  truth. 

Be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  source 
of  man's  nnhappiness  Is  his  ignorance  of 
nature. 

He  longed  to  give  a  physical  description  of 
the  universe — a  grand  picture  of  nature ;  to 
account  for  all  phenomena;  to  discover  the 
.laws  governing  the  world ;  to  do  away  with 
that  splendid  delusion  called  special  provi- 
dence, and  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
?erse  is  governed  by  law.    (Applause.) 

To  establish  this  truth  was,  and  is,  of  infinite 
Importance  to  mankind.  That  fact  is  the 
deatb-knell  of  superstition ;  it  gives  liberty  to 
every  soul,  annihilates  fear,  and  ushers  in  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

The  object  of  this  illustrious  man  was  to 
comprehend  the  phenomena  of  physical  ob- 
jects In  their  general  connection,  and  to  rep- 
resent nature  as  one  great  whole,  moved  and 
animated  by  internal  forces. 

For  this  purpose  he  turned  his  attention  to 
descriptive  botany,  traversing  distant  lands 
and  mountain  ranges  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
He  investigated  the  laws  regulating  the  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  and  climate,  and  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere.  He  studied  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crusts,  explored  the 
deepest  mines,  ascended  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  wandered  through  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

Ha  beeame  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
chemistry,  with  astronomy,  with  terrestrial 
magnetism;  and  as  the  investigation  of  one 
subject  leads  to  all  others,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  mutual  dependence  and  a  necessa- 
ry connection  between  all  facts,  so  Humboldt 
became  acquainted  with  the  known  sciences. 

His  fame  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
his  discoveries  (although  he  discovered 
•sough  te  snake  hundreds  of  reputations) 
as  upon  hit  vast  and  splendid  generallaa- 


Ha  was  to  science  what 
the 


He  found,  so  to  speak,  me  world  full  of 
connected  facts — all  portions  of  a  vast  syst 
— parts  of  a  machine ;  he  discovered  the  > 
nection  that  each  bears  to  all ;  put  them 
gether,  and  demonstrated  beyond  all  coat 
diction  that  the  earth  is  governed  by  law. 

He  knew  that  to  discover  the  connection 
phenomena  is  the  primary  aim  of  all  natu 
investigation.    He  was  infinitely  practical 

Origin  and  destiny  were  questions 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

His  surroundings  made  him  what  he 

In  accordance  with  a  law  not  fully  comp 
bended,  he  was  a  production  of  his  time. 

Great  men  do  not  live  alone ;  they  are  ■ 
rounded  by  the  great;  they  are  the  inst 
ments  used  to  accomplish  the  tendencies 
their  generation;  they  fulfill  the  prophec 
of  their  age. 

Nearly  all  of  the  scientific  men  of 
eighteenth  century  had  the  same  idea  ent 
tained  by  Humboldt,  be!  ~ost  of  them  in 
dim  and  confused  way.  There  was,  howev 
a  general  belief  among  the  intelligent 
the  world  is  governed  by  law,  and  that  the 
really  exists  a  connection  between  all  fac 
or  that  ail  facts  or*  timply  th$  difertni  tupet 
of  a  genwal  fact,  and  that  the  task  of  scien 
is  to  discover  this  connection;  to  comprehe 
this  general  fact  or  to  announce  the  laws 
things.    (Applause.) 

Germany  was  full  01  thought,  and  her  ui 
tersities    swarmed  with    philosophers 
grand  thinkers  in  every  department  of  knoi 
edge. 

Humboldt  was  the  friend  and  companion 
the  greatest  poets,  historians,  philologists, 
lists,  statesmen,  critits,  and  logicians  of 
time. 

He  was  the  companion  of  Schiller,  who 
lieved  that  man  would  be  regenerated  throu, 
the  Influence  of  the  Beautiful ;  of  Goethe, 
grand  patriarch  of  German  literature; 
Wieland,  who  has  been  called  the  Voltaire 
Germany;  of  Herber,  who  wrote  the  outlim 
of  a  philosophical  history  of  man;  of  Koti 
hue,  who  lived  in  the  world  of  romance; 
Bchleiermacher,  the  pantheist  of  Schlegc 
wnognw  *»  hie  ©otmtrvman  the  aachants 
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Im  of  Shakespeare;  of  the  sublime  Kant,  i 
bor  of  the  first  work  published  in  Germany 
Pure  Reason ;  of  Fichte,  the  infinite  ideal- 
of  Schopenhauer,  the  European  Buddhist 
9  followed  the  great  Gautama  to  the  pain- 
and  dreamless  Nirwana,and  of  hundreds 
others,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  and 
ored  by  the  scientific  world, 
he  German  mind  had  been  grandly  roused 
n  the  long  lethargy  of  the  dark  ages  of  ig- 
ance,  fear,  and  faith.  Guided  by  the  holy 
it  of  reason,  every  department  of  knowl- 
was  investigated,  enriched  and  illus- 
ed. 

umboldt  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
igation;  old  ideas  were  abandoned;  old 
ids,  hallowed  by  centuries,  were  thrown 
le;  thought  became  courageous;  the 
ete,  Reason,  challenged  to  mortal  combat 
monsters  of  superstition  (Applause.) 
o  wonder  that  under  these  Influences  Hum- 
it  formed  the  great  purpose  of  presenting 
e  world  a  picture  of  nature  in  order  that 
might,  for  the  first  time,  behold  the  face 
heir  Mother. 

urope  becoming  too  small  for  his  genius, 
lsited  the  tropics  in  the  new  world,  There 
le  most  circumscribed  limits  he  could 
the  greatest  number  of  plants,  of  ani- 
k,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate, 
he  might  ascertain  the  laws  governing  the 
luction  and  distribution  of  plants,  ani- 
and  men,  and  the  effects  of  climate  upon 
n  all.  He  sailed  along  the  gigantic  Ama. 
—the  mysterious  Orinoco — traversed  the 
ipas — climbed  the  Andes  until  he  stood 
n  the  crags  of  Chimborazo,  more  than 
iteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and  climbed  on  until  blood  flowed  from 
iyee  and  lips.  For  nearly  five  years  he 
iued  his  investigations  in  the  new  world, 
>mpanied  by  the  intrepid  Bonpland. 
hing  escaped  his  attention.  He  was  the 
intellectual  organ  of  these  new  revel*. 
s  of  science.  He  was  calm,  reflective  and 
neat;  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
the  love  of  truth.  His  collections  were  im- 
•e,  and  valuable  beyond  calculation  to 


every  science.  He  endured  innumerable 
hardships,  braved  countless  dangers  in  un- 
known and  savage  lands,  and  exhausted  his 
fortune  for  the  advancement  of  true  learning. 

Upon  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  hailed  as 
the  second  Columbus;  as  the  scientific  discov- 
erer of  America;  as  the  revealer  of  a  nev 
world ;  as  the  great  demonstrator  of  the  sub 
lime  truth,  that  universe  is  governed  by  law 

I  have  seen  a  picture  of  the  old  man,  sitting 
upon  a  mountain  side — above  him  the  eternal 
snow — below,  smiling  valley  of  the  tropics 
filled  with  vine  and  palm ;  his  chin  upon  his 
breast,  bis  eyes  deep,  thoughtful  and  calm— 
his  forehead  majestic — grander  than  the 
mountains  upon  which  he  sat — crowned  with 
the  snow  of  his  whitened  hair,  he  looked  the 
intellectual  autocrat  of  this  world. 

Not  Satisfied  with  his  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica, he  crossed  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  wastes 
of  Siberia,  the  great  Ural  range,  adding  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  at  every  step.  His 
energy  acknowledged  no  obstacle,  his  life 
knew  no  leisure ;  every  day  was  filled  with 
labor  and  with  thought 

He  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  science,  and 
he  served  his  divine  master  with  a  self-sacrific- 
ing seal  that  knew  no  abatement,  with  an  ar- 
dor that  constantly  increased,  with  a  devotion 
unwavering  and  constant  as  the  polar  star. 

In  order  that  the  people  at  large  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  numerous  discoveries,  and 
his  vast  knowledge,  he  delivered  at  Berlin  a 
course  of  lectures,  consisting  of  si  Jty-one  free 
addresses,  upon  the  following  subjects: 

Five,  upon  the  nature  and  limits  of  physi 
cal  geography. 

Three,  were  devoted  to  a  history  of  science. 

Two,  to  inducements  to  a  study  of  naturaJ 
science. 

Sixteen,  on  the  heavens. 

Five,  on  the  form,  density,  latent  heat,  and 
magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  polar 
light. 

Four,  ware  on  the  nature  of  the  cruet  of  the 
earth,  to  hoi  springs,  earthquakes  and  mica 
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Two,  on  mountain*  and  the  type  of  their 

formation. 

Two,  on  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  on 
the  connection  of  continents,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  soil  over  ravines. 

Three,  on  the  sea  as  a  globular  fluid  sur- 
round ing  the  earth. 

Ten,  on  the  atmosphere  as  an  elastic  fluid 
surrounding  the  earth,  snd  on  the  distribution 
*f  heat 

One,  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  or- 
ganized matter  in  general. 

Three,  on  the  geography  of  animals,  and 

Two,  on  the  races  of  men. 

These  lectures  are  what  is  known  as  the 
Cosmos,  and  present  a  scientific  picture  of  the 
world— of  infinite  diversity  in  unity— of 
ceaseless  motion  in  the  eternal  grasp  of  law. 

These  lectures  contain  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation, observation,  and  experience;  they 
furnish  the  connection  between  phenomena; 
they  disclose  some  of  the  changes  through 
which  the  earth  has  passed  in  the  countless 
ages ;  the  history  of  vegetation,  animals  and 
men,  the  effects  of  climate  upon  individuals 
and  nations,  the  relation  we  sustain  to  other 
worlds,  and  demonstrate  that  all  phenomena, 
whether  insignificant  or  grand,  exist  in  accor- 
dance with  inexorable  law. 

There  are  some  truths,  however,  that  we 
never  should  forget:  Superstition  has  always 
been  the  relentless  enemy  of  science;  faith 
has  been  a  hater  of  demonstration ;  hypocrisy 
nas  been  sincere  only  in  its  dread  of  truth, 
and  all  religions  are  inconsistent  with  mental 
freedom. 

Since  the  murder  of  Hypatia  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  polished  blade  of  Greek 
philosophy  was  broken  by  the  club  of  ignor- 
ant Catholicism,  until  to-day,  superstition  has 
detested  every  effort  of  reason. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
completeness  of  the  victory  that  the  church 
achieved  over  philosophy.  For  ages  science 
was  utterly  ignored;  thought  waa  a  poor 
•lave;  an  Ignorant  priest  was  master  of  the 
world ;  faith  pat  oat  the  eyes  of  the  soal ;  the 
reason  waa  a  trembling  coward;  the  *"»-g*frTh 


tionwas  set  on  Are  of  hell;  every  hu 
feeling  waa  sought  to  be  suppressed ;  love 
considered  infinitely  sinlul ;  pleasure  was 
road  to  eternal  fire,  and  God  was  suppose* 
be  happy  only  when  his  children  were  m 
able.  The  world  was  governed  by  an 
mighty's  whim;  prayers  could  change 
order  of  things,  halt  the  grand  processio 
nature,  could  produce  rain,  avert  pestile 
famine  and  death  in  all  its  forms.  There 
no  idea  of  the  certain;  all  depended  upo: 
vine  pieasure— or  displeasure  rather;  hei 
was  full  of  inconsistent  malevolence, 
earth  of  ignorance.  Everything  was  don 
appease  the  divine  wrath ;  every  public 
amity  was  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  peo 
by  a  failure  to  pay  tithes,  or  for  having, 
in  secret,  felt  a  dlsrepect  for  a  priest  To 
poor  mulitude  the  earth  was  a  kind  of 
chanted  forest  full  of  demons  ready  to  dev 
and  theological  serpents  lurking  with  infl 
power  to  fascinate  and  torture  the  unha 
and  impotent  soul.  Life  to  them  was  a 
and  mysterious  labyrinth,  in  which  they  v 
dered  weary,  aud  lost  guided  by  priest 
bewildered  as  themselves,  without  knoi 
that  at  every  step  the  Ariadne  of  reason  ofli 
them  the  long  lost  clue.    (Applause.) 

The  very  heavens  were  full  of  death; 
lightning  was  regarded  as  the  glittering 
geance  of  God,  and  the  earth  was  thick 
snares  for  the  unwary  feet  of  man.  The 
was  supposed  to  be  crowded  with  the 
beasts  of  desire;  the  heart  to  be  totally 
rapt  prompting  only  to  crime;  virtues  ^ 
regarded  as  deadly  sins  in  disguise ;  there 
a  continual  warfare  being  waged  between 
Deity  and  the  Devil,  for  the  possession  of 
ry  soul ;  the  latter  generally  being  conaidi 
victorious.  The  flood,  the  tornado,  the  vc 
no,  were  all  evidences  of  the  dlspleast 
heaven,  and  the  sinfulness  of  mat 
blight  that  withered,  the  froat  that  blaeke 
the  earthquake  that  devoured;  were  the ; 
sengers  of  the  Creator. 

The  world  waa  governed  by  Fear. 

Against  all  the  evils  of  nature,  mere 
known  oasj  the  defence  o*  prayer  ** 
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credulity,  and  devotion.  Man  in  hit  ketp- 
mete  endeavored  to  to/ten  the  heart  of  God. 
lace*  of  the  multitude  were  blanched 
fear,  and  wet  with  tears:  they  were  the 
iy  of  hypocrites,  kings  and  priests.  (Ap- 
iuse  and  cheers. 

kty  heart  bleeds  when  I  contemplate  the 

ferings  endured  by  the  millions  now  dead ; 

those  who  lived  when  the  world  appeared 

be  insane;  when  the  heavens  were  filled 

th  an  infinite  Horror  who  snatched  babes 

th  dimpled  hands  and  rosy  cheeks  from 

9  white  breasts  of  mothers,  and  dashed  them 

o  an  abyss  of  eternal  flames. 

lowly,  beautifully,  like  the  coming  of  the 

came  the  grand  truth,  that  the  universe 

goverened  by  law ;  that  disease  fastens  it, 

f  upon  the  good  and  upon  the  bad ;  that 

tornado  cannot  be  stopped  by  counting 

ads;  that  the  rushing  lava  pauses  not  for 

nded  knees,  the  lightning  for  clasped  and 

lifted  hands,  nor  the  cruel  waves  of  the  sea 

prayer;  that  paying  tithes  causes,  rather 

n  prevents  famine;  that  pleasure  is  not  sin; 

it  happiness  is  the  only  good ;  that  demons 

d  gods  exist  only  in  the  imagination ;  that 

th  is  a  lullaby  sung  to  put  the  soul  to  sleep; 

it  devotion  is  a  bribe  that  fear  offers  to  sup. 

sed  power ;  that  offering  rewards  In  another 

>rld  for  obedience  in  this,  is  simply  buying 

loul  on  credit;  that  knowledge  consists  in 

rtaining  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  wis- 

m  is  the  science  of  happiness.    Slowly, 

adnally,  beautifully,  these  truths  are  dawn- 

g  upon  mankind. 

From  Copernicus  we  learned  that  this  earth 
only  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  infinite  shore  of 
universe;  that  everywhere  we  are  sur- 
unded  by  shining  words  vastly  greater  than 
i  own,  all  moving  and  existing  in  accor- 
with  law.  True,  the  earth  began  to 
ow  small,  but  man  began  to  grow  great, 
pplause.) 

The  moment  the  fact  was  established  that 
her  worlds  are  governed  by  law,  it  was  only 
tnral  to  conclude  that  onr  little  world  was 
so  und-v  its  dominion,  'i  he  old  theological 
ethod  of  accounting  for  physical  phenome- 


na by  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  the 
Deity  was,  by  the  intellectual,  abandoned. 
They  found  that  disease,  death,  lite,  thought, 
heal,  cold,  the  seasona,  the  windB,  the  dreams 
of  man,  the  instinct  of  animals, — in  short  that 
all  physical  and  mental  phenomena  are  gov- 
erned by  law,  absolute,  eternal  and  inexorable. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  the  term  Law  is 
meant  the  same  invariable  relations  of  suc- 
cession and  resemblance  predicted  of  all 
facts  springing  from  like  conditions.  Law  is 
a  fact — not  a  cause.  It  is  a  fact,  thai  like 
conditions  produce  like  results:  this  fact  is 
Law.  When  we  say  that  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  law,  we  mean  that  this  fact,  called 
law,  is  incapable  of  change ;  that  it  is,  has 
been,  and  forever  will  be,  the  game  inexora 
ble,  immutable  Fact,  inseparable  from  all 
phenomena.  Law,  in  this  sense,  was  not  en 
acted  or  made.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  as  it  is.  That  which  necessarily 
exists  has  no  creator. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  earth  was  consid- 
ered the  real  center  of  the  universe;  all  the 
stars  were  supposed  to  revolve  around  this  in- 
significant atom.  The  German  mind,  more 
than  any  other,  has  done  away  with  this  piece 
of  egotism.  Pur  bach  and  Mullerus,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  contributed  most  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomy  in  their  day.  To 
the  latter,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  decimal  fractions,  which  comple- 
ted our  arithmetical  notation,  and  formed  the 
second  of  the  steps  by  which,  in  modern 
times,  the  science  of  numbers  has  been  so 
greatly  improved ;  and  yet,  both  of  these  men 
believed  in  the  most  childish  absurdities,  at 
least  in  enough  of  them,  to  die  without  their 
orthodoxy  having  ever  been  suspected. 

Next  came  the  great  Copernicus,  and  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  heroic  thinkers  of 
his  time,  who  had  the  courage  and  the  mental 
strength  to  break  the  chains  of  prejudice, 
custom,  and  authority,  and  to  establish  truth 
on  the  basis  of  experience,  observation  and 
reason.  Be  removed  the  earth,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  centra  of  the  universe,  and  ascribed 
to  It  a  twofold  motion,  and  demonstrated  tat 
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tone  position  which  it  occupies  Is  the  solar 

System. 

*  At  hie  bidding  the  earth  began  to  revolve. 
At  the  command  of  his  genius  it  commenced 
its  grand  flight  amid  the  eternal  constellations 
around  the  sun. 

For  fifty  years  his  discoveries  were  disre- 
garded. All  at  once,  by  the  exertions  of 
Galileo,  they  were  kindled  into  so  grand  a 
conflagration  as  to  consume  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  to  alarm  the  hierarchy  of  Rome, 
and  to  threaten  the  existence  of  every  opinion 
not  founded  upon  experience,  observation  and 
reason. 

The  earth  was  no  longer  considered  a  uni- 
verse, governed  by  the  caprices  of  some  re- 
vengeful Deity,  who  had  made  the  stars  out  of 
what  he  had  left  after  completing  the  world, 
and  had  stuck  them  in  the  sky  simply  to  adorn 
the  night. 

I  have  said  this  much  concerning  astrono- 
my because  it  was  the  first  splendid  step  for- 
ward! The  first  sublime  blow  that  shattered 
the  lance  and  shivered  the  shield  of  supersti- 
tion; the  first  real  help  that  man  received 
from  heaven;  because  it  was  the  first  great 
lever  placed  beneath  the  altar  of  a  false  relig- 
ion ;  the  first  revelation  of  the  infinite  toman; 
the  first  authoritative  declaration,  that  the 
universe  is  governed  by  law ;  the  first  science 
that  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  cosmogony  of 
barbarism,  and  because  it  is  the  sublimest 
victory  that  the  reason  has  achieved. 

In  speaking  of  astronomy,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  discoveries  made  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning.  Long  ago,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  ages  before  Copernicus  lived, 
Aryabhatta  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
and  revolves  on  its  own  axis.  This,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  great 
German.  The  discovery  of  the  Hindu  had 
been  lost  in  the  midnight  of  Europe — in  the 
age  of  faith,  and  Copernicus  was  as  much  a 
discoverer  as  though  Aryabhatta  had  never 
lived. 

In  this  short  address  there  is  no  time  to 
jpeak  of  other  sciences,  and  to  point  out  the 
particular  evidence  furnished  by  each,  to  es- 


tablish the  dominion  of  law,  nor  to  more 
mention  the  name  of  Descartes,  the  first 
undertook  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  ce 
tial  motions,  or  who  formed  the  vast  and  p 
osophic  conception  of  reducing  all  the  p 
nomena  of  the  universe  to  the  same  law; 
Montaigne,  one  of  the  heroes  of  conn 
sense;  of  Galvini,  whose  experiments  g 
the  telegranhto  the  world;  of  Voltaire,  i 
contributed  more  than  any  other  of  the  st 
of  men  to  the  destruction  of  religious  into 
ance ;  of  August  Comte,  whose  genius  erec 
to  itself  a  monument  that  still  touches 
stars;  of  Guttenberg,  Watt,  Stephenson,  1 
wright,  all  soldiers  of  science  in  the  gi 
army  of  the  dead  kings. 

The  glory  of  science  is,  that  it  is  free 
the  soul— breaking  the  mental  manacles- 
ting  the  brain  out  of  bondage — giving,  cc 
age  to  thought — flilling  the  world  with  met 
Justice,  and  joy.     (Applause.) 

Science  found  agriculture  plowing  wi 
stick — reaping  with  a  sickle— commerce 
the  mercy  of  the  treacherous  waves  and 
inconstant  winds — a  world  without  book 
without  schools — man  denying  the  autho 
of  reason,  employing  his  ingenuity  in 
manufacture  of   instruments  of  torture, 
building  inquisitions  and  cathedrals.  It  foi 
the  land  filled  with  malicious  mocks — w 
persecuting  Protestants,  and  the  burners 
men.    It  found  a  world  full  of  fear ;  igi 
ance  upon  its  knees;  credulity  the  grea 
virtue ;  women  treated  like  beasts  of  burd 
cruelty  the  only  means  of  reformation, 
found  the  world  at  the  mercy  oi  disease 
famine;  men  trying  to  read  their  facts  in 
stars,  and  to  tell  their  fortunes  by  signs 
wonders;  generals  thinking  to  conquer  thi 
enemies  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
by  telling  a  rosary.    It  found  all  history  fi 
of  petty  and  ridiculous  falsehood,  and  the 
mighty  was  supposed  to  spend  most  of 
time  turning  sticks  into   snakes,  drown 
boys  for  swimming  on  Sunday,  and  killi 
little  children  for  the  purpose  of  convertt 
their  parents.    It  found  the  earth  filled 
slaves  and  tyrants,  the  people  In  all  countrl 
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ywn-trodden,  naif  naked,  half  starred,  with- 
it  reason  In  the  world. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  man  when  the 
tornlng  ot   science  dawned  upon  his  brain, 

d  before  he  had  heard  the  sublime  declara- 
on  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  law. 

For  the  change  that  has  taken  place  we  are 
debted  solely  to  science — the  only  lever 
ipable  of  raising  mankind.  Abject  faith  is 
irbarism  ;  reason  is  civilization.  To  obey 
slavish ;  to  act  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
Brceived  by  the  reason,  is  noble.  Ignorance 
orahips  mystery;  Reason  explains  it:  the 
le  grovels,  the  other  soars. 

No  wonder  that  fable  is  the  enemy  of  knowl- 
Ige.  A  man  with  a  false  diamond  shuns  the 
>ciety  of  lapidaries,  and  it  is  upon  this 
-inciple  that  superstition  abhors  science, 
ipplause.) 

In  all  ages  the  people  have  honored  those 
bo  dishonored  them.  They  have  worshiped 
leir  destroyers ;  they  have  canonized  the  most 
gantic  liars,  and  buried  the  great  thieves  in 
arble  and  gold.  Under  the  loftiest  monu- 
ments sleeps  the  dust  of  murder. 

Imposture  has  always  worn  a  crown. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  change  because 
le  people  are  beginning  to  think.  To  think 
to  advance  Everywhere  the  great  minds 
b  investigating  the  creeds  and  the  supersti- 
ons  of  men — the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
te  laws  of  things.  At  the  head  of  this  great 
nny  of  investigators  stood  Humboldt— the 
arene  leader  of  an  intellectual  host — a  king 
y  the  suffrage  of  Science,  and  the  divine 
ight  of  Genius. 

And  to-day  we  are  not  honoring  some  butch- 
r  called  a  soldier  —  some  wily  politician 
ailed  a  statesman — some  robber  called  a  king 
-nor  some  malicious  metaphysician  called  a 
aint  We  are  honoring  the  grand  Hum- 
•oldt,  whose  victories  were  all  achieved  in 
he  arena  of  thought;  who  destroyed  preju- 
ice,  ignorance  and  error  —  not  men,  who 
had  light— not  blood,  and  who  contributed 


to  the  knowledge,  0m  wealth,  and  the  happt 
neas  of  all  mankind.    (Applause  and  cheers.) 

His  life  was  pure,  his  aims  lofty,  his  learn- 
ing varied  and  profound,  and  his  achieve- 
ments vast. 

We  honor  him  because  he  has  ennobled  our 
race,  because  he  has  contributed  as  much  as 
any  man  living  or  dead  to  the  real  prosperity 
of  the  world.  We  honor  him  because  be  hon- 
ored us — because  he  left  a  legacy  of  glory  to 
every  human  being,  For  these  reasons  he  is 
honored  throughout  the  world.  Millions  are 
doing  homage  to  his  genius  at  this  moment, 
and  millions  are  pronouncing  his  name  with 
reverence  and  recounting  what  he  accom- 
plished.   (Applause.) 

We  associate  the  name  of  Humboldt  with 
oceans,  continents,  mountains  and  volcanoes 
— with  the  great  palms — the  wide  deserts — the 
snow-lipped  craters  of  the  Andes — with  prim- 
eval forests  and  European  capitals — with  wil- 
dernesses and  universities — with  savages  and 
savans — with  the  lonely  rivers  of  unpeopled 
wastes — with  peaks  and  pampas,  and  steppes, 
and  cliffs  and  crags — with  the  progress  of  the 
world — with  every  science  known  to  man, 
and  with  every  star  glittering  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space. 

Humboldt  adopted  none  of  the  soul-shrink- 
ing creeds  of  his  day ;  wasted  none  of  his 
time  in  the  stupidities,  Inanities  and  contra- 
dictions of  theological  metaphysics ;  he  did 
not  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  astronomy  and 
geology  of  a  barbarous  people  with  the  sci- 
ence of  the  nineteenth  century.  Never,  for 
one  moment,  did  he  abandon  the  sublime 
standard  of  truth ;  he  investigated,  he  stud- 
ied, he  thought,  he  separated  the  gold  from 
the  dross  in  the  crucible  of  his  grand  brain. 
He  was  never  found  on  his  knees  before  ths 
altar  of  superstition.  He  stood  erect  by  the 
grand  tranquil  column  of  Reason.  He  was 
an  admirer,  a  lover,  an  adorer  of  Nature,  and 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  bowed  by  the  welgnt  of 
nearly  a  century,  covered  with  the  insignia  of 
honor,  loved  by  a  nation,  respected  by  a  world, 
with  kings  for  his  servants,  he  laKLhis  weary 
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head  upon  her  bosom— upon  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  Mother — and  with  her  loving  arms 
around  him,  sank  into  that  slumber  called 
Death. 

History  added  another  same  to  the  starry 
scroll  ef  the  taimextala, 


The  world  Is  his  monument,*  upon  the  el 
nal  granite  of  her  hills  he  inscribed  his  nc 
and  there  upon  everlasting  stone  his  genJ 
wrote  this,  the  sublimest  of  troths: 

u  Tkb  Uhiyxbsji  is  Qovaauoo  bt  Law  P 


Declaration    of  Independence. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  the  grandest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  profoundest  political  document  that 
was  ever  signed  by  the  representatives  of  a 
people.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  physical  and 
moral  courage,  and  of  political  wisdom. 

I  say  of  physical  courage  because  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  most  powerful 
nation  then  on  the  globe;  a  declaration  of  war 
by  thirteen  weak,  unorganized  colonies,  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  a  few  people,  without  mili- 
tary stores,  without  wealth,  without  strength, 
against  the  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the 
earth;  a -declaration  of  war  made  when  the 
British  navy — at  that  day  the  mistress  of 
every  sea — was  hovering  along  the  coast  of 
America,  looking  after  defenceless  towns  and 
villages  to  ravish  and  destroy. .  It  was  made 
when  thousands  of  English  soldiers  were  upon 
our  soil,  and  when  the  principal  cities  of 
America  were  in  the  substantial  possession  of 
the  enemy.  And  so,  I  say,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  was  the  bravest  political  document 
ever  signed  by  man.  And  if  it  was  physical- 
ly brave,  the  moral  courage  of  the  document 
is  almost  infinitely  beyond  the  physical.  They 
had  the  courage  not  only,  but  they  had  the  al- 
most infinite  wisdom  to  declare  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.     (Applause.) 

With  one  blow,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
they  struck  down  all  the  cruel,  heartless  bar- 
riers that  aristocracy,  that  priestcraft,  that 
kingcraft  had  raised  between  man  and  man. 
They  struck  down  with  one  immortal  blow 
that  infamous  spirit  of  caste  that  makes  a 
God  almost  a  beast,  and  a  beast  almost  a 
god.  With  one  word,  with  one  blow,  they 
wiped  away  and  utterly  destroyed  all  that 
had  been  done  by  centuries  of  war — centuries 
of  hypocrisy — centuries  of  injustice. 

What  more  did  they  do?  They  then  de- 
clared that  each  man  has  a  right  to  live.  And 
what  does  that  mean?    It  means  that  he  has 


the  right  to  make  his  living.  It  means  that 
he  has  the  right  to  breathe  the  air,  to  work 
the  land,  that  he  stands  the  equal  of  every 
other  human  being  beneath  the  shining  stars, 
entitled  to  the  product  of  his  labor — the  labor 
of  his  hand  and  of  his  brain. 

What  more?  That  every  man  has  the  right 
to  pursue  his  own  happiness  in  his  own  way. 
Grander  words  than  these  have  never  been 
spoken  by  man. 

And  what  more  did  these  men  say?  They 
laid  down  the  doctrine  that  governments 
were  instituted  among  men  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
old  idea  was  that  people  existed  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state — that  is  to  say,  for  kings 
and  nobles. 

The  old  idea  was  that  the  people  were  the 
wards  of  king  and  priest — that  their  bodies 
belonged  to  one  and  their  souls  to  the  other. 

And  what  more?  That  the  people  are  the 
source  of  political  power.  That  was  not  only 
a  revelation,  but  it  was  a  revolution.  It 
changed  the  ideas  of  people  with  regard  to 
the  source  of  political  power.  For  the  first 
time  it  made  human  beings  men.  What  was 
the  old  idea?  The  old  idea  was  that  no  politi- 
cal power  came  from,  nor  in  any  manner  be- 
longed to  the  people.  The  old  idea  was  that 
the  political  power  came  from  the  clouds;  that 
the  political  power  came  in  some  miraculous 
way  from  heaven;  that  it  came  down  to  kings, 
and  queens  and  robbers.  That  was  the  old 
idea.  The  nobles  lived  upon  the  labor  of  the 
people;  the  people  had  no  rights;  the  nobles 
stole  what  they  had  and  divided  with  the 
kings,  and  the  kings  pretended  to  divide  what 
they  stole  with  God  Almighty.  The  source, 
then,  of  political  power  was  from  above.  The 
people  were  responsible  to  the  nobles,  the  no- 
bles to  the  king,  and  the  people  had  no  political 
rights  whatever,  no  more  than  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest.     The  kings  were  responsible  to 
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God;  not  Che  people.  They  were  responsible 
to  the  clouds ;  not  to  the  toiling  millions  they 
robbed  and  plundered. 

And  oar  forefathers,  in  this  declaration  of 
independence,  reversed  this  thing,  and  said : 
No,  the  people,  they  are  the  source  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  their  rulers — these  presidents, 
these  kings — are  but  the  agents  and  servants 
of  the  great,  sublime  people.  For  the  first 
time,  really,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
king  was  made  to  get  off  the  throne,  and  the 
people  were  royally  seated  thereon.  The 
people  became  the  sovereigns,  and  the  old 
sovereigns  became  the  servants  and  the  agents 
of  the  people.  It  is  hard  for  you  and  me  now 
to  imagine  even  the  Immense  results  of  that 
change.  It  is  hard  for  you  and  me,  at  this 
day,  to  understand  how  thoroughly  it  had 
been  ingrained  in  the  brain  of  almost  every 
man,  that  the  king  had  some  wonderful  right 
over  him;  that  in  some  strange  way  the  king 
owned  him ;  that  in  some  miraculous  manner 
he  belonged,  body  and  soul,  to  somebody  who 
rode  on  a  horse,  to  somebody  with  epaulettes 
on  his  shoulders  and  a  tinsel  crown  upon  his 
brainless  head.    [Applause.] 

Our  forefathers  had  been  educated  in  that 
idea,  and  when  they  first  landed  on  American 
shores  they  believed  it  They  thought  they 
belonged  to  somebody,  and  that  they  must  be 
loyal  to  some  thief,  who  could  trace  his 
pedigree  back  to  antiquity's  most  successful 
robber. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  them  to  get  that  idea 
out  of  their  heads  and  hearts.  They  were  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  despotisms  of 
the  old  world,  and  every  wave  of  the  sea  was 
an  assistant  to  them.  The  distance  helped  to 
disenchant  their  minds  of  that  Infamous 
belief,  and  every  mile  between  them  and  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  monarchy  helped  to  put 
republican  ideas  and  thoughts  into  their 
minds.  Besides  that,  when  they  came  to  this 
country,  when  the  savage  was  in  the  forest, 
and  three  thousand  miles  of  waves  on  the 
other  side,  menaced  by  barbarians  on  the  one 
side,  and  famine  on  the  other,  they  learned 
that  a  man  who  had  courage,  a  man  who  had 


thought,  was  as  good  as  any  other  man  in  O 
world,  and  they  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  spite  < 
themselves,  little  republics.  And  the  man  thi 
had  the  most  nerve  and  heart  was  the  be 
man,  whether  he  had  any  noble  -  blood  in  h 
veins  or  not     [Applause.] 

It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  me  that  01 
forefathers  were  educated  by  Nature ;  that  the 
grew  grand  as  the  continent  upon  which  the 
landed;  that  the  great  rivers — the  wide  plain 
— the  splendid  lakes — the  lonely  forests — th 
sublime  mountains — that  all  these  things  stol 
into  and  became  a  part  of  their  being,  an 
they  grew  great  as  the  country  in  which  the 
lived.  They  began  to  hate  the  narrow,  coi 
tracted  views  of  Europe.  They  were  educate 
by  their  surroundings,  and  every  little  co 
ony  had  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent  a  republh 
The  kings  of  the  old  world  endeavored 
parcel  out  this  land  to  their  favorites.  Bt 
there  were  too  many  Indians.  There  was  to 
much  courage  required  for  them  to  take  ani 
keep  it  and  so  men  had  to  come  here  who  wer 
dissatisfied  with  the  old  country — who  wer 
dissatisfied  with  England,  dissatisfied  wit! 
France,  with  Germany,  with  Ireland  and  Hoi 
land.  The  .kings'  favorites  stayed  at  hom< 
Men  came  here  for  liberty,  and  on  account  o 
certain  principles  they  entertained  and  hel< 
dearer  than  life.  And  they  were  willing  t 
work,  willing  to  fell  the  forests,  to  fight  th 
savages,  willing  to  go  through  all  the  hard 
ships,  perils  and  dangers  of  a  new  country 
oi  a  new  land ;  and  the  consequence  was  tha 
our  country  was  settled  by  brave  and  adven 
turous  spirits;  by  men  who  had  opinions  o 
their  own  and  were  willing  to  live  in  the  wil< 
forests  for  the  sake  of  expressing  those  opin 
ions,  even  if  they  expressed  them  only  U 
trees,  rocks,  and  savage  men.  The  best  blooc 
of  the  old  world  came  to  the  new. 

When  they  first  came  over  they  did  not  hav 
a  great  deal  of  political  philosophy,  nor  th 
best  ideas  of  liberty.  We  might  as  well  tell  th 
truth.  When  the  Puritans  first  came,  they  wer 
narrow.  They  did  not  understand  what  lib 
erty  meant — what  religious  liberty,  what  po 
litical  liberty,  was;  but  they  found  out  la 
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jw  years.  There  was  one  feeling  among  them 
jat  rises  to  their  eternal  honor  like  a  white 
laft  to  the  clouds — they  were  in  favor  of  ed- 
cation.  Wherever  they  went  they  built  school 
oases,  introduced  books,  and  ideas  of  litera- 
ire.  They  believed  that  every  man  should 
now  how  to  read  and  write,  and  should  find 
at  all  that  his  capacity  allowed  him  to  com- 
rebend.  That  is  the  glory  of  the  Puritan 
thers. 

They  forgot  in  a  little  while  what  they  had 
iffered,  and  they  forgot  to  apply  the  princi- 
le  of  universal  liberty— of  toleration.  Borne 
r  the  colonies  did  not  forget  it,  and  I  want 

give  credit  where  credit  should  be  given, 
he  Catholics  of  Maryland  were  the  first 
ople  on  the  continent  to  declare  universal 
sligious  toleration.  Let  this  be  remembered  to 
ieir  eternal  honor.  Let  it  be  remembered  to 
le  disgrace  of  the  Protestant  government  of 
ngland,  that  it  caused  this  grand  law  to  be  re- 

aled.  And  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
atholics  of  Maryland  let  it  be  remembered, 
at  the  moment  they  got  back  into  power 
ey  re-enacted  the  old  law.  The  Baptists  of 
node  Island  also,  led  by  Roger  Williams, 
ere  in  favor  of  universal  religious  liberty. 
No  American  should  fail  to  honor  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  the  first  grand  advocate  of 
e  liberty  of  the  soul.  He  was  in  favor  of 
e  eternal  divorce  of  church  and  state.  Bo  far 
1 1  know,  he  was  the  only  man  at  that  time 
i  this  country  who  was  in  favor  of  real  relig- 
ub  liberty.  While  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
nd  declared  in  favor  of  religious  toleration, 
ey  had  no  idea  of  religious  liberty.  They 
ould  oot  allow  any  one  to  call  in  question  the 
)Ctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  inspiration  of 
ie  Scriptures.  They  stood  ready  with  brand- 
g  iron  and  gallows  to  burn  and  choke  out  of 
an  the  idea  that  he  bad  a  right  to  think  and 
express  his  thoughts. 

Bo  many  religions  met  in  our  country — so 
any  theories  and  dogmas  came  in  contact—- 
•  many  follies,  mistakes  and  stupidities  be- 
kttie  acquainted  with  each  other,  that  relig- 
n  began  to  tall  somewhat  into  disrepute, 
esides  this,  the  question  of  a  new  nation  be- 
va  to  take  precedence  of  all  others. 


The  people  were  too  much  interested  In 
this  world  to  quarrel  about  the  next.  The 
preacher  was  lost  in  the  patriot.  The  Bible 
was  read  to  find  passages  against  kings. 

Everybody  was  discussing  the  rights  of 
man.  Farmers  and  mechanics  saddenly  be- 
came statesmen,  and  in  every  shop  and  cabin 
nearly  every  question  was  asked  and  an- 
swered. 

During  these  years  of  political  excitement, 
the  interest  in  religion  abated  to  that  degree 
that  a  common  purpose  animated  men  of  all 
sects  and  creeds.     [Applause.] 

At  last  our  fathers  became  tired  of  being 
colonists — tired  of  writing  and  reading  and 
signing  petitions,  and  presenting  them  on  their 
bended  knees  to  an  idiot  king.  They  began 
to  have  an  aspiration  to  form  a  new  nation; 
to  be  citizens  of  a  new  republic  instead  of 
subjects  of  an  old  monarchy.  They  had  the 
idea.  The  Puritans,  the  Catholics,  the  Epis- 
copalians, the  Baptists,  the  Quakers,  and  a  few 
Free  Thinkers,  all  had  the  idea  —  that  they 
would  like  to  form  a  new  nation. 

Now,  do  not  understand  that  all  our  fathers 
were  in  favor  of  independence.  Do  not  un- 
derstand that  they  were  all  like  Jefferson ;  that 
they  were  all  like  Adams  or  Lee;  that  they 
were  all  like  Thomas  Paine  or  John  Han* 
cock.  There  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  them  who  were  opposed  to  American  in- 
dependence. There  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  said:  "When  you  say  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  it  is  a  lie;  when  you  say  the  polit- 
ical power  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  it  is  false."  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  them  said:  "We  prefer  Great  Britain."  But 
the  men  who  were  in  faver  of  independence, 
the  men  who  knew  that  a  new  nation  must  be 
born,  went  on  full  of  hope  and  courage,  and 
nothing  could  daunt  or  stop  or  stay  the  heroic, 
fearless  few. 

They  met  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  moved  by  Lee,  of  Virginia,  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  independent  states,  and 
ought  to  dissolve  their  political  connection 
with  Great  Britain. 

They  made  up  their  minds  that  s  new  as 
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tion  must  be  formed.  All  nations  had  been, 
so  to  speak,  the  wards  of  some  church.  The 
religious  Idea  as  to  the  source  of  power  had 
been  at  the  foundation  of  all  governments,  and 
had  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  man. 

Happily  for  ns,  there  was  no  church  strong 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  rest  Fortunately  for 
us,  the  colonists  not  only,  but  the  colonies 
differed  widely  in  their  religious  views.  There 
were  the  Puritans  who  hated  the  Episcopal- 
ians, and  the  Episcopalians  who  hated  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Catholics  who  hated  both, 
while  the  Quakers  held  them  all  in  contempt 
There  they  were,  of  every  sort  and  color,  and 
kind,  and  how  was  it  that  they  came  togeth- 
er? They  had  a  common  aspiration.  They 
wanted  to  form  a  new  nation.  More  than  that, 
most  of  them  cordially  hated  Great  Britain; 
and  they  pledged  each  other  to  forget  these  re- 
ligious prejudices,  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
agreed  that  there  should  be  only  one  religion 
until  they  got  through,  and  that  was  the  re- 
ligion of  patriotism.  They  solemnly  agreed 
that  the  new  nation  should  not  belong  to  any 
particular  church,  but  that  it- should  secure 
(he  rights  of  all. 

Our  fathers  tov  ded  the  first  secular  gov- 
ernment that  was  ever  founded  in  this  world. 
ReeoPect  that.  The  first  secular  government; 
the  first  government  that  said  every  church 
has  exactly  the  same  rights,  and  no  more; 
every  religion  has  the  same  rights,  and  no 
more.  In  other  words,  our  fathers  were  the 
first  men  who  had  the  sense,  had  the  genius, 
to  know  that  no  church  should  be  allowed 
to  have  a  sword ;  that  it  should  be  allowed 
only  to  exert  its  moral  influence.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

You  might  as  well  have  a  government  uni- 
ted by  force  with  Art,  or  with  Poetry,  or  with 
Oratory,  as  with  Religion.  Religion  should 
have  the  influence  upon  mankind  that  its 
goodness,  that  its  morality,  its  justice,  its 
charity,  its  reason,  and  its  argument  give  it, 
and  no  more.  Religion  shoula  have  the  effect 
npon  mankind  that  it  uecessarily  has,  and  no 
more.  The  religion  that  has  to  be  supported 
by  law  is  without  value,  not  only,  but  a  fraud 
and  curse.  The  religious  argument  that  has 
to  be  supported  by  a  musket,  is  hardly  worth 
making.  A  prayer  that  must  have  a  cannon 
behind  It,  better  never  be  uttered.  Forgive- 
Dess  ought  not  to  eo  in  partnership  with  shot 
snd  shell.  Love  need  not  carry  knives  and 
revolvers. 

So  our  fathers  said :  M  We  will  form  a  secu- 
lar government,  and  under  the  flag  with  which 
we  are  going  to  enrich  our  air,  we  will  allow 
every  man  to  worship  God  as  he  thinks  best." 
They  seid;  "  Religion  la  an  Individual  thing 


between  each  man  and  his  Creator,  and  he  o 
worship  as  he  pleases  and  as  he  desirei 
And  why  did  they  do  thief  The  history 
the  world  warned  them  that  the  liberty  of  m 
was  not  safe  in  the  clutch  and  grasp  of  ai 
church.  They  had  read  of  and  seen  t 
thumb-screws,  the -racks  and  the  dungeons 
the  inquisition.  They  knew  all  about  the  h 
pocrisy  of  the  olden  time.  They  knew  th 
the  church  had  stood  side  by  side  with  t 
throne;  that  the  high  priests  were  hypocriu 
and  that  the  kings  were  robbers.  They  al 
knew  that  if  they  gave  to  any  church  powi 
it  would  corrupt  the  best  church  in  the  worl 
And  so  they  said  that  power  must  not  reside 
a  church,  nor  in  a  sect,  but  power  must 
wherever  humanity  is — in  the  great  body 
the  peopla  And  the  officers  and  servants 
the  people  must  be  responsible  to  them.  Al 
so  I  say  again,  as  I  said  In  the  comment 
ment,  this  is  the  wisest,  the  profoundest,  t 
bravest  political  document  that  ever  was 
ten  and  signed  by  man. 

They  turned,   as        tell    yon,  everythii 

_uarely  about  They  derived  all  their  i 
thoriiy  from  the  people.  They  did  away  f< 
ever  with  the  theological  idea  of  govei 
ment 

And  what  more  did  they  say  T  They  ss 
that  whenever  the  rulers  abused  this  autht 
ity,  this  power,  incapable  of  destruction,  i 
turned  to  the  people.  How  did  they  come 
say  this?  I  will  tell  you;  they  were  push 
into  it  Howf  They  felt  that  they  we 
oppressed ;  and  whenever  a  man  feels  that 
is  the  subject  of  injustice,  his  perception 
right  and  wrong  is  wonderfully  quickened. 

Nobody  was  ever  in  prison  wrongfully  w! 
did  not  believe  in  the  writ  of  habeas  corjn 
Nobody  ever  suffered  wrongfully  without  I 
stantly  having  ideas  of  Justice. 

And  they  began  to  Inquire  what  rights  f 
king  of  Great  Britain  had.  They  began 
search  for  the  charter  of  his  authority.  Th 
began  to  investigate  and  dig  down  to  the  be 
rock  upon  which  society  must  be  founded,  al 
when  they  got  down  there ;  forced  there,  tc 
by  their  oppressors ;  forced  against  their  o\ 
prejudices  and  education,  they  found  at  t 
bottom  of  things,  not  lords,  not  nobles,  o 
pulpits,  not  thrones,  but  humanity  and  t 
rights  of  men.     (Tremendous  cheering.] 

And  so  they  said,  we  are  men;  we  are  m 
They  found  out  they  were  men.  And  the  ne 
they  said  was :  "We  will  be  free  men ;  we  I 
weary  of  being  colonists;  we  are  tired  of  t 
ing  subjects;  we  are  men;  and  these  colooi 
ought  to  be  states ;  and  these  states  ought  to 
a  nation ;  and  that  nation  ought  to  drive 
last  British  soldier  Into  the  sea."     And  « 
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wy  signed  that  brave  declaration  of  inde- 
endence. 

I  thank  every  one  of  them  from  the  bottom 
my  heart  for  signing  that  sublime  declara- 
on.  I  thank  them  for  their  courage — for 
leir  patriotism — for  their  wisdom— for  the 
>lendid  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the 
uman  race.  I  thank  them  for  what  they 
ere,  and  for  what  we  are — for  what  they  did, 
id  for  what  we  have  received  —  for  what 
tey  suffered,  and  for  what  we  enjoy.  [Ap- 
Hause.] 
What  would  we  have  been  if  we  had  re- 
amed colonists  and  subjects?  What  would 
e  have  been  to-day  T  Nobodies — ready  to  get 
>wn  on  our  knees  and  crawl  in  the  very  dust 
;  the  sight  of  somebody  that  was  supposed 
i  have  in  him  some  drop  of  blood  that  flowed 
i  the  veins  of  that  mailed  marauder — that 
ival  robber,  William  the  Conqueror. 
They  signed  that  declaration  of  independ- 
jce,  although  they  knew  that  it  would  pro- 
ice  a  long,  terrible  and  bloody  war.  They 
oked  forward  and  saw  poverty,  deprivation, 
oom  and  death.  But  they  also  saw,  on  the 
recked  clouds  of  war,  the  beautiful  bow  of 
eedom. 

These  grand  men  were  enthusiastic;  and 
e  world  has  only  been  raised  by  enthusiasts, 
every  country  there  have  been  a  few  who 
,ve  given  a  national  aspiration  to  the  people, 
le  enthusiasts  or  1776  were  the  builders  and 
mere  of  this  great  and  splendid  govern- 
ent;  and  they  were  the  men  who  saw,  al- 
ough  others  did  not,  the  golden  fringe  of 
e  mantel  of  glory  that  will  finally  cover 
la  world.  They  knew,  they  felt,  they  be- 
ved  that  they  would  give  a  new  constella- 
>n  to  the  political  heavens  —  that  they 
Duld  make  the  Americans  a  grand  people 
grand  at  the  continent  upon  which  they 
red. 

The  war  commenced.  There  was  little 
oney,  and  less  credit  The  new  nation  had 
it  few  friends.  To  a  great  extent,  eacb  sol. 
er  of  freedom  had  to  clothe  and  feed  him- 
If.  He  was  poor  and  pure — brave  and  good, 
id  so  he  went  to  the  fields  of  death  to  fight 
r  the  rights  of  man. 

What  did  the  soldier  leave  whan  he  went? 
He  left  his  wife  and  children. 
Did  he  leave  them  in  a  beautfnl  home,  sur- 
unded  by  civilization,  in  the  repose  of  law, 
the  security  of  a  great  and  powerful  re- 
iblio? 

No,  He  left  his  wife  and  children  en  the 
ge,  on  the  fringe  of  the  boundless  forest,  In 
alch  erouched  and  oref  t  the  red  savage,  who 
is  at  that  time  the  »Dy  of  the  still  more  sav. 
pBriton.    He  kAbii  wife  to  defend  hcnaU; 


and  he  left  the  prattling  babes  to  be  defended 
by  their  mother  and  by  nature.  The  mother 
made  the  living;  she  planted  the  corn  and 
the  potatoes,  and  hoed  them  in  the  sun,  raised 
the  children,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
told  them  about  their  brave  father,  and  the 
"sacred  cause."  She  told  them  that  in  a 
little  while  the  war  would  be  over  and  father 
would  come  back  covered  with  honor  and 
glory. 

Think  of  the  women,  of  the  sweet  children, 
who  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  the  dead — 
who  waited  through  the  sad  and  desolated 
years  for  the  dear  ones  wbo  never  came. 

The  soldiers  of  1776  did  not  march  away 
with  musio  and  banners.  They  went  in  si- 
lence, looked  at  and  gazed  after  by  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  They  went  to  meet,  not  an  equal, 
but  a  superior — to  fight  five  times  their  num- 
ber— to  make  a  desperate  stand — to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy — and  then,  when  the 
ammunition  gave  out,  seek  the  protection  of 
rocks,  of  rivers,  and  of  hills. 

Let  me  say  here :  The  greatest  test  of  cour- 
age on  the  earth  is  to  bear  defeat  without 
losing  heart  That  army  is  the  bravest  that 
can  be  whipped  the  greatest  number  of  times 
and  fight  again. 

Over  the  entire  territory,  so  to  speak,  then 
settled  by  our  forefathers,  they  were  driven 
again  and  again.  Now  and  then  they  would 
meet  the  English  with  something  like  equal 
numbers,  and  then  the  eagle  of  victory  would 
proudly  perch  upon  the  stripes  and  stars.  And 
so  they  went  on  as  best  they  could,  hoping  and 
fighting,  until  they  came  to  the  dark  and 
sombre  gloom  of  Valley  Forge. 

There  were  very  few  hearts  then  beneath 
that  flag  that  did  not  begin  to  think  that  the 
struggle  was  useless ;  that  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  spent  and  shed  in  vain.  But 
there  were  some  men  gifted  wtth  that  wonder- 
ful prophecy  that  fulfills  itself,  and  that  won- 
derful magnetic  power  that  makes  heroes  of 
everybody  they  come  in  contact  with. 

And  so  our  fathers  went  through  the  gloom 
of  that  terrible  time,  and  still  fought  on. 
Brave  men  wrote  grand  words,  cheering  the 
despondent ;  brave  men  did  brave  deeds ;  the 
rich  man  gave  his  wealth;  the  poor  man  gave 
his  life,  until  at  last  by  the  victory  of  York- 
town,  the  old  banner  won  its  place  in  the 
air,  and  became  glorious  forever.  [Ap 
planse.] 

Seven  long  years  of  war— fighting  for  what  f 
For  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
oqual — a  truth  that  nobody  aver  disputed  ex- 
cept a  scoundrel ;  nobody,  nobody  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  this  world.  Mo  man  ever  de- 
aied  tfctf  trath  who  was  not  a  rascal,  and  at 
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heart  a  thief  j  nerer,  never,  and  never  will. 
What  else  were  they  fighting  fort  Simply, 
that  in  Amcricaevery  man  should  have  a  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Nobody  ever  denied  that  except  a  villain; 
never,  never.  It  has  been  denied  by  kings — 
they  were  thieves.  It  has  been  denied  by 
statesmen — they  were  liars.  It  has  been  de- 
nied by  priests,  by  clergymen,  by  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  by  popes — they  were  hypo- 
tes.     [Vociferous  cheering.] 

What  else  were  thev  fighting  fort  For  the 
a  that  all  political  power  Is  vested  in  the 

eat  body  of  the  people.    The  great  body  of 

e  people  make  all  the  money;  do  all  the 
work.  They  plow  the  land;  cut  down  the 
forest*.  They  produce  everything  that  is  pro- 
duced.  Then  who  shall  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  what  is  produced  except  the  pro- 
ducer T  Is  it  the  non-producing  thief,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  vermin  t 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
the  slow  and  painful  enfranchisement  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  olden  times  the  family 
was  a  monarchy,  the  father  being  the  mon- 
arch. The  mother  and  children  were  the  ver- 
iest slaves.  The  will  of  the  father  was  the 
supreme  law.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  It  took  thousands  or  years  to  civilize 
this  father;,  thousands  of  years  to  make  the 
condition  of  wife  and  mother  and  child  even 
tolerable.  A  few  families  constituted  a  tribe; 
the  tribe  had  a  chief;  the  chief  was  a  tyrant; 
a  few  tribes  formed  a  nation;  the  nation  was 
governed  by  a  king,  who  was  also  a  tyrant  A 
Strong  nation  robbed,  plundered,  and  took 
captive  the  weaker  ones.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  human  slavery. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  human  imagination 
to  conceive  of  the  horrors  of  slavery.  It  has 
left  no  possible  crime  uncommitted,  no  possi- 
ble cruelty  unperpetrated.  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed and  defended  by  all  nations  in  some 
form.  It  has  been  upheld  by  all  religions.  It 
has  been  defended  by  nearly  every  pulpit 
From  the  profits  derived  from  the  slave  trade 
churches  have  been  built  cathedrals  reared, 
and  priests  paid.  Slavery  has  been  blessed 
by  bishop,  by  cardinal,  and  by  pope.  It  has 
received  the  sanction  of  statesmen,  of  kings, 
and  queens.  It  has  been  defended  by  the 
throne,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bench.  Monarchs 
have  shared  in  the  profits.  Clergymen  have 
taken  their  part  of  the  spoil,  reciting  passages 
of  Scripture  in  its  defense  at  the  same  time, 
and  Judges  have  taken  their  portion  in  the 
name  of  equity  and  law. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  ocr  ancestors  were 
slaves.  Only  a  few  yearn  age  they  passed  with 
and  belonged  to  the  soil,  like  coal  under  u, 
and  rocks  on  it  Only  a  few  rears  ago  th«y 
were  treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  worse  far 


than  we  treat  our  animals  at  the  present  d 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  crime  \n  Ei 
land  for  a  man  to  have  a  Bible  in  his  hous 
crime  for  which  men  were  hanged,  and  th 
bodies  afterwards  burned.  Only  a  few  ye 
ago  fathers  could,  and  did,  sell  their  cbildr 
Only  a  few  years  ago  our  ancestors  were  i 
allowed  to  speak  or  write  their  thoughts — t 
being  a  crime.  Only  a  few  years  ago  to 
honest,  at  least  in  the  expression  of  your  ide 
was  a  felony.  To  do  right  was  a  capital 
fence;  and  in  those  days  chains  and  wh 
were  the  incentives  to  labor,  and  the  prevc 
ives  of  thought  Honesty  was  a  vagrant,  j 
tice  a  fugitive,  and  liberty  in  chains.  Onf 
few  years  ago  men  were  denouced  becai 
they  doubted  the  inspiration  of  the  Bibl< 
because  they  denied  miracles  and  laughed 
the  wonders  recounted  by  the  ancient  Je 
[Applause.] 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  man  had  to  belli 
in  the  total  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
order  to  be  respectable.  Only  a  few  years  a 
people  who  tbougnt  Ood  too  good  to  pun 
in  eternal  flames  an  unbaptized  child,  w 
considered  infamous.     [Applause.] 

As  soon  as  our  ancestors  began  to  get  fi 
they  began  to  enslave  others.  With  an  inc 
sistency  that  defies  explanation,  they  prattle 
upon  others  the  same  outrages  that  had  b< 
perpetrated  upon  them.  As  soon  as  wh 
slavery  began  to  be  abolished,  black  slavi 
commenced.  In  this  infamous  traffic  nea 
every  nation  of  Europe  embarked.  Fortui 
were  quickly  realized;  the  avarice  and  cup 
ity  of  Europe  were  excited;  all  ideas  of  j 
tice  were  discarded ;  pity  tied  from  the'hum 
breast;  a  few  good,  brave  men  recited  the  h 
rare  of  the  trade;  avarice  was  deaf;  religi 
refused  to  hear;  the  trade  went  on;  the  gi 
ernments  of  Europe  upheld  it  in  the  name 
commerce — ir  the  name  of  civilization  and 
religion. 

Our  fathers  knew  the  history  of  caste.  Th 
knew  that  in  the  d*»potisms  of  the  old  woi 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  useful.  They  kn 
that  a  mechanic  was  esteemed  as  hardly  t 
equal  of  a  hound,  and  far  below  a  blood 
horse.  They  knew  that  a  nobleman  held 
son.  of  labor  in  contempt;  that  he  h 
no  rights  the  royal  loafers  were  bound  to 
spect 

The  world  has  changed. 

The  other  day  there  came  shoemakers,  p 
tere,  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  from  Euro 
and  they  were  received  in  the  eity  of  N 
York  as  though  they  had  been  princes.  Th 
had  been  sent  by  the  great  republic  of  Frai 
to  examine  into  the  arts  and  manufactures 
tiie  great  republic  of  America.  They  look 
a  thousand  times  better  to  me  than  the  I 
ward  Alberts  and  Albeit  Edwards— the  rq 
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rerain,  that  liye  on  the  body  politic.  And  I 
would  think  much  more  of  our  government 
If  it  would  fete  and  feast  them,  instead  of 
wining  and  dining  the  Imbeciles  of  a 
royal  line.  [Loud  and  long  continued  ap> 
■suae.! 

Our  fathers  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes 
o  the  grand  work  of  founding  a  government 
or  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
heological  idea  as  to  the  source  of  politi- 
;al  power  has  poisoned  the  web  and  woof 
)f  every  government  in  the  world,  and  our 
athers  banished  it  from  this  continent  for- 
er. 

What  we  want  to-day  is  what  our  fathers 
rote  down.  They  did  not  attain  to  their 
deal ;  we  approach  it  nearer,  but  have  not 
cached  it  yet  We  want,  not  only  the  inde- 
>endence  of  a  state,  not  only  the  lndepend- 
:nce  of  a  nation,  but  something  far  more  glo- 
mus— the  absolute  independence  of  the  in- 
lividual.  That  is  what  we  want  I  want  it 
that  I,  one  of  the  children  of  Nature,  can 
tand  on  an  equality  with  the  rest;  that  I  can 
ay  this  is  my  air,  my  sunshine,  my  earth,  and 
nave  a  right  to  live,  and  hope,  and  aspire, 
nd  labor,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  that  labor, 
lb  much  as  any  individual  or  any  nation  on 
he  face  of  the  globe. 
We  want  every  American  to  make  to-day, 
n  this  hundretb  anniversary,  a  declaration 
f  Individual  independence,  Let  each  man 
njoy  his  liberty  to  the  utmost— -enjoy  all  he 
:an ;  but  be  sure  it  is  nut  at  the  expense  of 
mother.  The  French  convention  gave  the 
>est  definition  of  liberty  I  ever  read:  "The 
iberty  of  one  citizen  ceases  only  where  the 
iberty  of  another  citizen  commences."  I 
now  of  no  better  definition.  I  ask  you  to- 
.ay,  to  make  a  declaration  of  individual  in- 
lependence.  And  if  you  are  independent  be 
Ubt  Allow  everybody  else  to  make  his  dec- 
aration  of  indtvidual  independence.  Allow 
our  wife,  allow  your  husband,  allow  your 
thildren  to  make  theirs.  Let  everybody  be 
bsolutely  free  and  independent  Knowing 
nly  tbe  sacred  obligation  of  honesty  and 
flection.  Let  us  be  independent  of  party,  in- 
ependent  of  everybody  and  everything  ex. 
:ept  our  own  consciences  and  our  own  brains. 
)o  not  belong  to  any  clique.  Have  the  clear 
itle  deeds  in  fee  simple  to  yourselves,  without 
uy  mortgage  on  the  premises  to  anybody  In 
he  world. 
It  Is  a  grand  thing  to  be  the  owner  01  your- 
elf.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  protect  the  rights 
>f  other*.  It  Is  a  sublime  thing  to  be  free  and 
ast 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  stood  in  Independ- 
Bce  Hall  —  in  that  little  room  where  was 
igned  the  immortal  paper.  A  little  room,  like 
ny  other  i  and  it  did  not  sens  possible  that 


from  that  room  went  forth  ideas,  lfke  cbem- 
bim  and  seraphim,  spreading  their  wings  over 
a  continent  and  touching,  as  with  holy  firs, 
the  hearts  of  men. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  in  the  park,  where 
are  gathered  the  accomplishments  of  a  cen- 
tury. Our  fathers  never  dreamed  of  the  things 
I  saw.  There  were  hundreds  of  locomotives, 
with  their  nerves  of  steel  and  breath  of  flame 
—  every  kind  of  machine,  with  whirling 
wheels  and  curious  cogs  and  cranks,  and  the 
myriad  thoughts  of  men  that  have  b?fcn 
wrought  in  iron,  brass  and  steel.  And  going 
out  from  one  little  building  were  wires  in  the 
air,  stretching  to  everv  civilized  nation,  and 
they  could  send  a  shining  messenger  in  a  mo- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  would  go 
sweeping  under  the  waves  of  the  sea  with 
thoughts  and  words  within  its  glowing  heart 
I  saw  all  that  had  been  achieved  by  this  na- 
tion, and  1  wished  tnat  the  signers  of  the  Deo* 
laration  —  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  — 
could  see  what  a  century  of  freedom  has  pro- 
duced. I  wished  they  could  see  the  fields  we 
cultivate — the  rivers  we  navigate — the  rail- 
roads running  over  the  Alleghanies,  far  into 
what  was  then  the  unknown  forest— on  over 
the  broad  praries— on  over  the  vast  plains— 
awav  over  the  mountains  of  the  West,  to  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  hundred  yean  of 
freedom.     [Applause.] 

Are  you  not  more  than  glad  that  in  1776 
was  announced  the  sublime  principle  that 
political  power  resides  with  the  people f  that 
our  fathers  then  made  up  their  minds  never- 
more to  be  colonists  and  subjects,  but  that  they 
would  be  free  and  independent  citizens  of 
America  T 

I  will  not  name  any  of  the  grand  men  who 
fought  for  liberty.  All  should  be  named,  or 
none.  1  feel  that  the  unknown  soldier  who 
was  shot  down  without  even  his  name  being 
remembered — who  was  Included  only  in  a  re- 
port of  "  a  hundred  killed,"  or  "  a  hundred 
missing."  nobody  knowing  even  the  Dumber 
that  attached  to  his  august  corpse — is  enti- 
tled to  as  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  an 
the  titled  leader  who  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
host 

Standing  here  amid  the  sacred  memories  of 
the  first  on  the  golden  threshold  of  the  see- 
end,  I  ask,  Will  the  second  century  be  at 
grand  as  the  first?  I  believe  it  will,  because 
we  are  growing  more  and  more  humane.  I 
believe  there  is  more  human  kindness,  morn 
real,  sweet  human  sympathy,  a  greater  desire 
to  help  one  another,  in  the  United  States,  than 
in  all  the  world  besides,     [Applause. JL 

We  must  progress.  We  are  just  at  (he  oom- 
mencement  of  invention.  The  steam  engine 
—the  telegraph— thane  are  bet  the  toys,  with 


to 


which  tcience  hu  been  am  need.  Walt:  there 
Will  be  grander  things;  there  will  be  wider 
and  higher  culture — a  grander  standard  of 
Character,  of  literature  and  art 

We  have  now  half  as  many  millions  of 
people  as  we  have  years,  and  many  of  us  will 
live  until  a  hundred  millions  stand  beneath 
the  flag.  We  are  getting  more  real  solid  sense. 
The  school-house  is  the  finest  building  in  the 
village.  We  are  writing  and  reading  more 
rfooks;  we  are  painting  and  buying  more  pic- 

ures;  we  are  struggling  more  and  more  to 

•et  at  the  philosphy  of  life,  of  things — trying 
nore  and  more  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
eternal  Sphinx.  We  are  looking  in  every  di- 
rection— investigating ;  in  short,  we  are  think- 
ing and  working. 

Besides  all  this,  I  believe  the  people  are 
nearer  honest  than  ever  before.  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  willing  to  live  upon  the  labor  of 
four  million  slaves.  Was  that  honest  f  At 
last,  we  have  a  national  conscience.  At  last, 
we  have  carried  out  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Our  fathers  wrote  it — we  have  ac- 
complished it  The  black  man  was  a  slave — 
we  made  him  a  citizen.  We  found  four  mill- 
ion human  beings  in  mancles,  and  now  the 
hands  of  a  race  are  held  up  in  the  free  air 
witnout  a  chain. 

I  have  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  man — once  a  slave — sitting  in  the  seat  of  his 
former  master  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
'  States.  I  have  had  that  pleasure,  and  when  I 
•aw  it  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  felt 
that  we  had  carried  out  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — that  we  had  g^iven  reality  to  it, 
and  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  its  every 
word.  I  felt  that  our  flag  would  float  over  and 
protect  the  colored  man  and  his  little  children 
—standing  straight  in  the  sun,  Just  the  same 
as  though  he  were  white  and  worth  a  mill- 
ion. I  would  protect  him  more,  because  the 
rich  white  man  could  protect  himself.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

All  who  stand  beneath  our  banner  are  free. 
Ours  is  the  only  flag  that  has  in  reality  writ- 
ten upon  it:  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality — 
Ihe  three  grandest  words  in  all  the  languages 
of  men. 

Liberty:  Give  to  erery  man  the  fruit  of  his 

«n  labor — the  labor  o/  his  hands  and  of  his 

ain. 

Fraternity:   Every  man  in  the  right  is  my 

other. 

Equality:  The  rights  of  all  are  equal:  Jus- 
tice poised  and  balanced  in  eternal  claim, 
will  shake  from  the  golden  scales,  in  which 
are  weighed  the  acts  of  men,  the  very  dust 
Of  prejudice  and  c&aie :  Mo  race,  no  color,  no 
p«nrk8ff»«w»<Uttaa**«a  change  the  rights  of 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  hats] 
last  been  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit 

Fifty  millions  of  people  are  celebrating  fhla 
day.  Today,  the  black  man  looks  upon  hit 
child  and  says:  The  avenues  to  distinction  art 
open  to  you — upon  your  brow  may  fall  tht 
civic  wreath — this  day  belongs  to  you. 

We  are  a  great  people.  Three  millions  havt 
increased  to  fifty  —  thirteen  states  to  thirty, 
eight  We  have  better  homes,  better  clothes, 
better  food  and  more  of  it  and  more  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  than  any  other  people 
upon  the  globe. 

The  farmers  of  our  country  live  better  thai 
did  the  kings  and  princes  two  hundred  yean 
ago — and  they  have  twice  as  much  sense  and 
heart  Liberty  and  labor  have  given  us  all 
I  want  every  person  here  to  believe  in  thi 
dignity  of  labor — to  know  that  the  respectable 
man  is  the  useful  man — the  man  who  pro- 
duces or  helps  others  to  produce  something  oj 
value,  whether  thought  of  the  brain  or  work 
of  the  hand. 

I  want  you  to  go  away  with  an  eternal  ha 
tred  in  your  breast  of  injustice,  of  aristocracy, 
of  caste,  of  the  idea  that  one  man  has  moil 
rights  than  another  because  he  has  better 
clothes,  more  land,  more  money ;  because  he 
owns  a  railroad,  or  is  famous  and  in  high  post 
tion.  Remember  that  all  men  have  eon 
rights.  Remember  that  the  man  who  acts  best 
his  part — who  loves  his  friends  the  bestfl 
most  willing  to  help  others — truest  to  the  ol 
ligation — who  has  the  best  heart — the  mfl 
feeling — the  deepest  sympathies— and  ^fl 
freely  gives  to  others  the  rights  that  he  clafl 
for  himself,  is  the  best  man.  I  am  willinfl 
swear  to  this. 

What  has  made  this  country  T  I  say  again, 
liberty  and  labor.  What  would  we  be  wfl 
out  labor  f  I  want  every  farmer,  when  puH 
ing  the  rustling  corn  of  June — while  movtH 
in  the  perfumed  fields — to  feel  that  he  is  aH 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  UnH 
States.  I  want  every  mechanic— every  man 
of  toil,  to  know  and  feel  that  he  is  keeping 
the  cars  running,  the  telegraph 'wires  in  I 
air;  that  he  is  making  the  statues  and  painfl 
the  pictures;  that  he  is  writing  and  printing 
the  books;  that  he  is  helping  to  All  the 
world  with  honor,  with  happiness,  with  love 
and  law. 

Our  country  is  founded  upon  the  dignity  of 
labor — upon  the  equality  of  man.  Ours  ii 
the  first  real  republic  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Beneath  our  flag  the  people  are  free 
We  have  retired  the  gods  from  politics,  m 
have  found  that  man  is  the  only  source  til 
political  power,  and  that  the  goverrroeml 
should  govern.  We  have  disenfranchised  thi 
aristocrats  of  the  alx,  and  have  given  fM 
•ountry  toaaaklasV 


|NOMINATING  JAMES   G.   BLAINE 
FOR   PRESIDENT. 

Speech  at  Cincinnati,  June  1876. 


[b.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Massachusetts  may  be  satisfied  with 
e  loyalty  of  Benjamin  H.  Bristow;  so 
I ;  but  if  any  man  nominated  by  this 
nvention  cannot  carry  the  State  of 
assachusetts,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
e  loyalty  of  that  State.  If  the  nominee 
this  convention  cannot  carry  the  grand 
I  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by 
venty-6ve  thousand  majority,  I  would 
vise  them  to  sell  out  Faneuil  Hall  as  a 
)emocratic  headquarters.  I  would  ad- 
ise  them  to  take  from  Bunker  Hill  that 
Id  monument  of  glory. 
The  Republicans  of  the  United  States 
emand  as  their  leader  in  the  great  con- 
est  of  1876  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  man 
integrity,  a  man  of  well-known  and 
pproved  political  opinions.  They  de- 
nand  a  statesman  ;  they  demand  a  re- 
brmer  after  as  well  as  before  the  election. 
They  demand  a  politician  in  the  highest, 
>roadest  and  best  sense — a  man  of  superb 
noral  courage.  They  demand  a  man 
•cquainted  with  public  affairs  with  the 
wants  of  the  people  ;    with  not  only  the 


requirements  of  the   hour,  but  with  th« 
demands  of  the  future.     (Applause.) 

They  demand  a  man  broad  enough  to 
comprehend  the  relations  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  other  nations  of  the  ear*1* 
They  demand  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
powers,  duties  and  prerogatives  of  each 
and  every  department  of  this  government. 
They  demand  a  man  who  will  sacredly 
preserve  the  financial  honor  of  the  United 
States;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know 
that  the  national  debt  must  be  paid 
through  the  prosperity  of  this  people ; 
one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that  all 
the  financial  theories  in  the  world  cannot 
redeem  a  single  dollar;  one  who  knows 
enough  to  know  that  all  the  money  must 
be  made,  not  by  law,  but  by  labor ;  one 
who  knows  enough  to  know  that  the  peo 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  the  indus 
try  to  make  the  money,  and  the  honor  t*< 
pay  it  over  just  as  fast  as  they  make  it 
(Applause.) 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  State* 
demand  a  man  who  knows  that  prosperity 
and  resumption,  when  they  come,  must 
come   together;    that  when   they    come, 
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they  will  come  hand  in  hand  through  the 
golden  harvest  fields;  hand  in  hand  bj 
the  whirling  spindles  and  the  turning 
wheels;  hand  in  hand  past  the  open 
furnace  doors ;  band  in  hand  by  the 
chimneys  filled  with  eager  fire,  greeted 
rod  grasped  by  the  countless  sons  of  toil. 
This  money  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  You  cannot  make  it  by  passing 
resolutions  in  a  political  convention. 
(Applause.) 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States 
want  a  man  who  knows  that  this  govern- 
ment should  protect  every  citizen,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  who  knows  that  any 
government  that  will  not  defend  its  de- 
fenders, and  protect  its  protectors,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  map  of  the  world.  They 
demand  a  man  who  believes  in  the  eternal 
separation  and  divorcement  of  church 
and  school.  They  demand  a  man  whose 
political  reputation  is  as  spotless  as  a 
star  :  but  they  do  not  demand  that  their 
candidate  shall  have  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  signed  by  a  confederate  con- 
gress. The  man  who  has,  in  full,  heapea 
and  rounded  measure,  all  these  splendid 
qualifications,  is  the  present  grand  and 
gallant  leader  of  the  Republican  party — 
James  G.  Blaine. 

Our  country,  crowned  with  the  vast  and 
marvelous  achievements  of  its  first  cen- 
tury ,  asks  for  a  man  worthy  of  the  past, 
and  prophetic  of  her  future ;  asks  for  a 
man  who  has  the  audacity  of  genius  ; 
asks  for  a  man  who  is  the  grandest  com- 
bination of  heart,  conscience  and  brain 
beneath  her  flag — such  a  man  is  James 
G.  Blaine.     (Applause.) 

For  the  Republican  host,  led  by  this 
intrepid  man,  there  can  be  no  defeat. 

This  is  a  grand  year — a  year  filled 
with  recollections  of  the  Revolution;  filled 
with  the  proud  end  tender  memories  of 


the    past;        with    the 
of     liberty  —  a      year 


sacred     leget 
in      which 


sons  of  freedom  will  drink  from 
fountains  of  enthusiasm ;  a  year  in  whi 
the  people  call  for  a  man  who  has  pi 
served  in  Congress  what  our.  soldiers  wj 
upon  the  field;  a  year  in  which  they  a 
for  the  man  who  has  torn  from  the  thro 
of  treason  the  tongue  of  slander — for  t 
man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of  Dei 
ocracy  from  the  hideous  face  of  rebellioi 
for  this  man  who,  like  an  intellectual  at 
lete,  has  stood  in  the  arena  of  debate  ai 
challenged  all  comers,  and  who  is  still 
total  stranger  to  defeat.      (Applause.) 

Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plume 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  do* 
the  halls  of  the  American  Congress  ai 
threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fa 
against  the  brazen  foreheads  of  the  dj 
famers  of  his  country  and  the  malignei 
of  his  honor.  For  the  Republican  part 
to  desert  this  gallant  leader  now,  is 
though  an  army  should  desert  their  gei 
eral  upon  the  field  of  battle.     (Applause 

James  G.  Blaine  is  now  and  has  bee 
for  years  the  bearer  of  the  sacred  standar 
of  the  Republican  party.  I  call  it  sacrec 
because  no  human  being  can  stand  beneat 
its  folds  without  becoming  and  withou 
remaining  free. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in  th 
name  of  the  great  Republic,  the  only  Rj 
public  that  ever  existed  upon  this  earth 
in  the  name  of  all  her  defenders  and  of  a) 
her  supporters ;  in  the  name  of  all  be 
soldiers  living ;  in  the  name  of  all  he 
soldiers  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  an* 
in  the  name  of  those  who  perished  in  tfn 
skeleton  clutch  of  famine  at  Anderson 
ville  and  Libby,  whose  sufferings  he  •< 
vividly  remembers,  Illinois  —  Iilinoi 
nominates  for  the  next  President  of  thii 
country  that  prince  of  parliamentarian! 
— that  leader  of  leaden — James  G.  Blaine 


Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll 
at   Indianapolis,   Ind.    1876, 


llndi*n*pelu  JourneUJ 


The  past  rises  before  me,  as  it  were,  like  a 
ream.  Again  we  are  iifthe  great  struggle 
>r  national  life.  We  hear  the  sounds  of 
reparation — the  music  of  boisterous 
rums — the  silver  voices  of  heroic  bugles.  , 
Ve  see  thousands  of  assemblages,  and 
ear  the  appeals  of  orators  ;  we  see  the 
ale  cheeks  of  women,  and  the  flushed 
.ces  of  men  ;  and  in  those  assemblages 
e  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we  have 
overed  with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of 
hem  no  more.  We  are  with  them  when 
aey  enlist  in  the  great  army  of  freedom. 
Ve  see  them  part  with  those  they  love, 
ome  are  walking  for  the  last  time  in 
uiet,  woody  places,  with  the  maidens 
iey  adore.  We  hear  the  whisperings 
nd  the  sweet  vows  of  eternal  love  as 
ley  lingeringly  part  forever.  Others 
re  bending  over  cradles,  kissing  babes 
at  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving  the 
lessings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting 
ith  mothers  who  bold  them  and  press 
hem  to  their  hearts  again  and  again,  and 
lay  nothing.  And  some  are  talking  with 
ives,  and  endeavoring  with  brave  words, 
poken  in  the  old  tones,  to  drive  from 
heir  hearts  the  awful  fear.  We  see  them 
«rt.      We  set  the  wife  standing  in  the 


door  with  the  babe  in  heT  arms — standing 
in  the  sunlight  sobbing — at  the  turn  of 
the  road  a  hand  waves — she  answers  by 
holding  high  in  her  loving  arms  the  child. 
He  is  gone,  and  forever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly 
away  under  the  flaunting  flags,  keeping 
time  to  the  grand,  wild  music  of  war — 
marching  down  the  streets  of  the  great 
cities — through  the  towns  and  across  the 
prairies — down  to  the  fields  of  glory,  to 
do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal  right.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We  ar« 
by  their  side  on  all  the  gory  fields — in  all 
the  hospitals  of  pain — on  all  the  weary 
marches.^  We  stand  guard  with  them  in 
the  wild  storm  and  under  the  quiet  stars. 
We  are  with  them  in  ravines  running 
with  blood — in  the  furrows  of  old  fields. 
We  are  with  them  between  contending 
hosts,  unable  to  move,  wild  with  thirst, 
the  life  ebbing  slowly  away  among  the 
withered  leaves.  We  see  them  pierced 
by  balls  and  torn  with  shells,  in  the 
trenches,  by  forts,  and  in  the  whirlwind 
of  the  charge,  where  men  become  iron, 
with  nerves  of  steel. 

We  ere  with  them  in  the  prisons 


Extract  from  a  8pneh  of  (7*1.  R.  Q.  IngertoU  at  Indianopotit,  Indiana,  Junt  1871. 


hatred  and  /amine;  but  human  ipeeeh 
ean  never  tell  what  they  endured.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  cornea 
that  they  are  dead.  We  see  the  maiden 
in  the  shadow  of  her  first  sorrow.  We 
■ee  the  silvered  head  of  the  old  man 
bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  see  four 
trillions  of  human  beings  governed  by  the 
lash — we  see  them  bound  hand  and  foot 
—we  hear  the  strokes  of  cruel  whips — we 
see  the  hounds  tracking  women  through 
tangled  swamps.  We  see  babes  sold 
from  the  breasts  of  mothers.  Cruelty 
anspeakable !  Outrage  infinite  1  (Loud 
cheering.) 

Four  mill.on  bodies  ixx  chains— four 
million  souL  in  fetters.  All  the  cacred 
relations  of  wife,  mother,  father  and . 
child  trampled  beneath  the  brutal  feet  of 
might.  And  all  this  was  done  under  our 
own  beautiful  banner  of  the  free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.     We  hear  th» 

aj    and   shriek   of    the  bursting  aheli. 


The  broken  fetters  fall.  These  herm 
die.  We  look.  Instead  of  slaves  we 
men  and  women  and  children.  Ti 
wand  of  progress  touches  the  auctioi 
block,  the  slave-pen,  the  w.hipping-poa 
and  we  see  homes  and  firesides  as 
school-houses-  and  books,  and  where 
was  want  and  crime  and  cruelty  and  fea 
we  see  the  faces  of  the  free. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  to 
liberty — they  died  for  us.  They  are 
rest.  They  sleep  in  the  land  they  mad 
free,  under  the  flag  they  rendered  staij 
less,  under  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad  hen 
locks,  the  tearful  willows,  and  the  ere 
bracing  vines.  They  sleep  beneath  th 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless  alike 
sunshine  or  of  storm,  each  in  the  win 
dowless  palace  of  Rest.  Earth  may  ru 
red  with  other  wars — they  are  st  peao 
In  the  midst  of  battle,  in  the  roar  of  oui 
flict,  they  found  the  serenity  of  death. 
have  one  sentiment  for  soldiers  living  an 
dead  ;  Cheers  for  tL*  lining ,  W*«rs  for  I 
4*U. 


Life  and  Deeds  of  Thomas  Paine, 


(PitUhtrg  OkrwmicV) 


.ADFES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

L rough  all  the  centuries  gone,  the  mind  of 
d  has  been  beleaguered  by  the  mailed  hosts 
superstition.  Slowly  and  painfully  has  ad- 
ced  the  army  of  deliverance.  Hated  by 
se  they  wished  to  rescue,  despised  by  those 
y  were  dying  to  save,  these  grand  soldiers, 
ge  immortal  deliverers,  have  fought  without 
nks,  labored  without  applause,  suffered  with- 
pity,  and  they  have  died  execrated  and  ab- 
Ted.  For  the  good  of  mankind  they  accepted 
4lion,  poverty,  and  calumny.  They  gave  up 
sacrificed  all,  lost  all  but  truth  and  self- 
,)ect. 

>ne  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  this  army  was 
omas  Paine;  and  for  one,  I  feel  indebted  to 
i  for  the  liberty  we  are  enjoying  this  day. 
rn  among  the  poor,  where  children  are  bur- 
s:  in  a  country  where  real  liberty  was  un- 
)wn:  where  the  privileges  of  class  were  guard- 
with  infinite  jealousy,  and  the  rights  of  the 
lividual  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  priests 
i  nobles;  where  to  advocate  justice  was  trea- 
;  where  intellectual  freedom  was  Infidelity, 
s  wonderful  that  the  idea  of  true  liberty  ever 
ered  his  brain. 

overty  was  his  mother— Necessity  his  mas- 
He  had  more  brains  than  books;  more  sense 
n  education;  more  courage  than  politeness: 
>re  strength  than  polish.  He  had  no  venera- 
n  for  old  mistakes — no  admiration  for  ancient 
He  loved  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake.and 
.  man's  sake.  "He  saw  oppression  on  every 
nd;  injustice  everywhere;  hypocrisy  at  the  al- 
venality  on  tUe  bench;  tyranny  on  the 
rone:  and  with  a  splendid  courage  he  espoused 
e  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong — of  the 
slaved  many  against  the  titled  few. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Thomas  Paine  left 
gland  for  America,  with  the  high  hope  of  be- 
g  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
vernment.  In  his  own  country  he  could  ac- 
mplish  nothing.  Those  two  vultures —Church 
d  State— were  ready  to  tear  in  pieces  and  de 
>ur  the  heart  of  any  one  who  might  deny  their 
vine  tight  to  enslave  the  world. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  found  him- 
If  possessed  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  signed 
another  'nfldel,  the  illustrious  Franklin, 
pplausc.)  This,  and  his  native  genius,  con- 
futed his  entire  capital;  and  he  needed  no 
ore.  He  found  the  colonies  clamoring  for  jus- 
ce;  whining  about  thei"  grievances:  upon  their 


knees  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  imploring  t. 
mixture  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  George  the  Ii_ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  for  a  restoration  of  theii 
ancient  privileges.  They  were  not  endeavoring 
to  become  free  men.  hut  were  trying  to  soften 
the  heart  of  their  master.  They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  make  brick  if  Pharaoh  would  furnish 
the  straw.  The  colonists  wished  for,  hoped  for, 
and  prayed  for  reconciliation.  They  did  not 
dream  of  independence. 

Paine  gave  to  the  world  his  "Common  Sense." 
It  was  the  first  argument  for  separation,  the  first 
assault  upon  the  British/orm  of  government, the 
first  blow  for  a  republic,  and  it  aroused  ourfatb 
ers  like  a  trumpet's  blast. 

It  is  simple  ju  stice  to  say  that  Paine  did  more 
to  cause  the  De  laration  of  Independence  than 
any  other  man.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  his  attacks  upon  Great  Britain  were  also  at- 
tacks up. >n  monarchy:  and  while  he  convinced 
the  people  that  the  colonies  ought  to  seperate 
from  the  mothercountry,  he  also  proved  to  them 
that  a  free  government  is  the  best  that  can  be 
instituted  among  men. 

In  my  judgment,  Thomas  Paine  was  the  best 
political  writer  that  ever  lived.  "What  he  wrote 
was  pure  nature,  and  his  soul  and  his  pen  ever 
went  together."  Ceremony,  pageantry,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  power,  had  no  effect  upon 
him.  He  examined  into  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  things.  He  was  perfectly  radical  in  his  mode 
of  thought.  Nothing  short  of  the  bed-rock 
satisfied  him.  His  enthusiasm  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  knew  no  bounds.  During 
all  the  dark  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  never  for 
one  moment  did  he  despair.  Year  after  year  his 
brave  words  were  ringing  through  the  land,  and 
by  the  bivouac  fires  the  weary  soldiers  read  the 
inspiring  words  of  "Common  Sense",  filled  with 
ideas  sharper  than  their  swords,  and  consecrated 
themselves  anew  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Paine  wa9  not  content  with  having  aroused 
the  spirit  of  independence,  but  he  gave  every 
energy  of  his  soul  to  keep  that  spirit  alive.  He 
was  with  the  army.  He  shared  its  defeats,  its 
dangers,  and  its  glory  When  the  situation 
became  desperate,  when  gloom  settled  upon  all, 
he  gave  them  the  "Cmsts  "  It  was  a  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  leading  the 
way  to  freedom,  honor,  and  glory.  He  shouted 
to  them.  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls.  The  summer  soldier,  and  the  sunshine 
patriot,  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  thi  ser- 
vice of  his  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  icw 
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deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  wo- 
man." 

To  those  who  winhed  to  put  the  war  off  to 
lome  future  day,  wi\h  a  lofty  and  touching  spirit 
of  self -sacrifice  he  siid:  "Every  generous  parent 
should  say,  'If  mere  must  be  war  let  it  be  in  my 
day,  that  my  child  may  have  peace.'"  To  the 
cry  that  Americans  were  rebels,  he  replied:  "He 
that  relief  against  reason  is  a  real  rebel;  but  he 
that  in  defense  ^f  r^ason  rebels  against  tyranny, 
has   a  better  title  'Defender  of   the  Faith' 

than  George  the  Third. 

Some  saiil  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the 

lonies   to   he   free.      Paine  answered   this   by 

>ying,  "To  know  whether  it  be  AUe  interest  of 
he  continent  to  be  independent,  we  nee1  ask 
only  this  simple,  easy  question:  'Is  it  the  interest 
of  a  man  to  lie  a  boy  all  his  life?'"  He  found 
many  who  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  to  them 
he  saiil,  "That  to  argue  with  a  man  who  has  re- 
nounce/' his  reason  is  like  giving  medicine  to  the 
dead  "  *  ipplaszie.)  This  sentiment  ought  to 
adorn  .  ne  walls  of  every  orthodox  church. 

There  is  a  world  of  political  wisdom  in  this: 
"England  hist  her  liberty  in  a  longchain  of  right 
reasoning  from  wrong  principles:"  and  there  is 
real  discrimination  in  saying,  "The  Greeks  and 
Romans  w.ere  strongly  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  but  not  the  principles,  for  at  the  time 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  be  slaves  them- 
selves, they  employed  their  power  to  enslave  the 
rest  of  mankind 

In  his  letter  to  the  British  people,  in  which  he 
tried  to  convince  them  that  war  was  not  to  their 
interest,  oc.cuis  the  fol lowing  passage  brimful  of 
common  sense:  "Warnevercan  be  the  interestof 
a  trading  nation  any  more  than  quarreling  can 
be  profitable  to  a  man  in  business.  Rut  to  make 
war  with  those  who  trade  with  us  is  like  setting 
A  bull  dog  upon  »  customer  at  the  shop  door." 

The  writings  of  Paine  fairly  glitter  wiih  sim- 
ple, compact*  logical  statements,  that  carry  con- 
viction to  the  dullest  and  most  prejudiced.  He 
bad  the  happiest  possible  way  of  putt  ng  the 
case,  in  asking  questions  in  such  a  way  that  they 
answer  themselves,  anil  in  stating  his  premises 
so  clearly  that  the  deduction  could  not  be 
avoided. 

Day  and  night  1,0  labored  tor  America;  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  Grent  Cause,  until  there  was  "a  government 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  and  until  the 
tanner  of  the  stars  floated  over   a   continent   re- 

Imed,  and  consecrated  to  the  happiness  of 
nkind.  i  ('beers  and  applause.) 
\1  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  no  one  stood 
Higher  in  America  than  Thomas  Paine.  The 
be>t  the  wisest,  the  most  patriotic,  were  his 
friends  and  admirers;  and  hail  he  been  thinking 
only  of  hi^  own  good  he  might  have  rested  from 
his  toils  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
comfort  and  ir.  ease.  He  could  have  been  what 
the  world  is  pleased  to  call  "respectable."  He 
could  have  died  surrounded  by  clergymen, 
warriors  and  statesmen  At  his  death  there  would 
have  been  an  imposing  funeral,  miles  of  car- 
riages, civic  societies,  salvos  of  artillery,  a  na- 
tion in  mourning,  and,  above  all,  a  splendid 
monument  covered  with  lies. 
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He  chose  rather  to  benefit  mankind. 

At  that  time  the  seeds  sown  by  the  great  In 
dels  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  Franc 
The  people  were  beginning  to  think. 

Thomas  Paine  went  to  France.  Into  the  ne 
movement  he  threw  all  his  energies.  His  fan 
had  gone  before  him,  and  he  wns  welcomed  as 
friend  of  the  human  race,, and  as  a  champion  i 
free  government. 

He  had  never  relinquished  his  intention] 
pointing  out  to  his  countrymen  the  defects,  n 
surdities  and  abuses  of  the  English  governmeri 
For  this  purpose  he  composed  and  published  h 
greatest  political  work,  "The  Rights  of  Man 
This  work  should  be  read  by  every  man  &i 
woman.  It  is  concise,  accurate,  natural,  cd 
vincing,  and  unanswerable.  It  shows  grei 
thoug  f;  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varioi 
forms  of  government;  deep  insight  into 
very  springs  of  human  action,  and  a  coil 
age  that  compels  respect  and  admiration.  "9 
most  difficult  political  problems  are  solv( 
in  a  few  sentence^  The  venerable  argjjl 
ments  in  favor  of  wro,_v  are  refuted  with 
question — answered  with  a  word.  For  forcibl 
illustration,  apt  comparison,  accuracy  and  clea 
ness  of  statement,  and  absolute  thoroughness 
it  has  never  been  excelled. 

The  fears  of  the  administration  were  arousei 
and  Paine  was  prosecuted  for  libel  and  foui 
guilty ;  and  yet  ther.e  is  not  a  sentiment  in  tl 
entire  work  that  will  not  challenge  the  admit 
tion  of  every  civilized  man.  It  is  a  magazine-, 
political  wisdom,  an  arsenal  of  ideas,  and; 
honor,  not  only  to  Thomas  Paine,  but  to  hum* 
nature  itself.  It  could  have  been  written  on 
by  the  man  who  had  the  generosity,  the  exalt? 
patriotism,  the  goodness  tp  say,  "The  world 
my  country,  and  to  do  good  my  religion."  (A 
plause.) 

There  is  in  all  the  utterances  of  the  world; 
grander,  no  suhlimer  sentiment.  There  is  M 
creed  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  a  moment 
It  should  be  wrought  in  gold,  adorned  with  je^ 
els,  and  impressed  upon  every  human  head 
"The  world  is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  nj| 
religion." 

In  1702,  Paine  was  elected  by  the  departmeij 
of  Calais  as  their  representative  in  the  Nation! 
Assembly.  So  greot  was  his  popularity  in  Franc 
that  he  was  selected  about  the  same  time  by  tn 
people  of  no  less  than  four  departments. 

Upon  taking  his  place  in  the  Assembly  he  wa! 
appointed  as  one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  cot| 
stitution  for  France.  Had  the  French  peopt 
taken  the  advice  of  Thomas  Paine  there  woufi 
have  been  no  "reign  of  terror."  The  streets  o 
Paris  would  not  have  been  filled  with  blood 
The  Revolution  would  have  been  the  grandes 
success  of  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  Paid 
was  too  conservative  to  suit  the  leaders  of  th( 
French  Revolution.  They,  to  a  great  extent 
were  carried  away  by  hatred,  an'd  a  desire  to  de 
stroy.  They  had  suffered  so  long,  they  hal 
borne  so  much,  that  it  was  impossible  f or  the| 
to  be  moderate  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

Besides  all  this,  the  French  people  had  been  sj 
robbed  by  the  government,  so  degraded  by  tin 
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irch,  that  they  were  not  fit  material  with 
eh  to  construct  a  republic.  Many  of  the 
lers  longed  to  establish  a  beneficent  and  Just 
ernment.  but  the  people  asked  for  revenge, 
nine  was  filled  with  a  real  love  for  mankind, 
philanthropy  was  boundless.  He  wished  to 
roy  monarchy  -  not  monarch.  He  voted  for 
destruction  of  tyranny,  and  against  the 
th  of  the  king,  lie  wished  to  establish  a 
eminent  on  a  new  basis;  one  that  would  for- 
the  past;  one  that  would  give  privileges  to 
e.  and  protection  to  all.     (Applause.) 

the  Assembly,  where  nearly  all  were  de- 
ding  the  execution  of  the  king  —  where  to 
jr  from  the  majority  was  to  he  suspected, 
when  to  be  suspected  was  almost  certain 
h.  Thomas  Paine  had  the  courage,  the  good- 
and  the  justice  to  vole  agdnst  death.  To 
;  against  the  execution  of  the  king  was  a 
»  ag  linst  his  own  life.  This  was  the  sub- 
ty  of  devotion  to  principle.  For  this  he  was 
sled,  imprisoned,  and  doomed  to  d<'ath. 
(arch  the  records  of  the  world  and  you  will 
but  few  sublimer  acts  than  thai  of  Thomas 
je  voting  against  the  kings  death.  He,  the 
r  of  despotism,  the  abhoner  of  monarchy, 
champion  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  repub- 
i,  accepting  death  to  save  the  life  of  a  de- 
;d  tyrant  —  of  a  thronelcss  king.  This  was 
last  grand  act  of  his  political  life  —  the  sub- 
conclusion  of  his  political  career.  (Ap- 
ise.) 

11  his  life  he  had  been  the  disinterested 
ii  of  man.  He  had  labored  —  not  for  money, 
for  fame,  but  for  the  general  good.  He  had 
red  to  no  office  ;  had  ask<-d  no  recognition  of 
Services,  but  had  ever  been  content  to  labor 
a  common  soldier  in  the  army  of  Progress, 
fining  his  efforts  to  no  country,  looking  upon 
world  as  his  field  of  action,  filled  with  a 
jine  love  for  the  right,  he  found  himself  int- 
oned by  the   very  people  he   had  striven  to 

ad  his  enemies  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
block,  he  would  have  escaped  the  calumnies 
haired  of  the  Christian  world.  In  this 
try,  at  least,  be  would  have  ranked  with 
proudest  names.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
laralion  his  name  would  have  been  upon  the 
of  ail  the  orators,  and  his  memory  in  the 
•ts  of  all  the  people. 

mmas  Paine  had  not  finished  his  career. 
u  had  spent  his  life  thus  far  in  destroying  the 
er  of  kings,  and  now  he  turned  his  attention 
le  priests.  He  knew  that  every  abuse  had 
i  embalmed  in  Scripture  —  that  every  out- 
was  in  partnership  with  some  holy  text 
knew  that  the  throne  skulked  behind  the 
r,  and  both  behind  a  pretended  revelation 
t  God  By  this  time  he  had  found  that  it 
of  little  use  to  free  the  body  and  leave  the 
d  in  chains.  He  had  explored  the  founda- 
s  of  despotism,  and  had  found  them  infinite- 
ollen.  He  had  dug  under  the  throne,  and  it 
tried  to  him  that  he  would  take  a  look  be- 
1  the  altar. 

he  result  of  his  investigations  was  given  to 
world  in  the  "  Age  ok  Reason."  Prom  the 
ent  of  its  publication  he  became  infamous. 


He  was  calumniated  beyond  measure.  To  slan 
der  him  was  to  secure  the  thanks  of  the  Church 
All   his  services    were  Instantly   forgotten,  dia 

Earaged  or  denied.  He  was  shunned  as  thottgL 
e  had  been  a  pestilence.  Most  of  his  old  friends 
forsook  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  moral 
plague;  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  the 
bloody  hands  of  the  Church  were  raised  in  hor 
ror.  He  was  denounced  as  the  most  despicabli 
of  men. 

Not  content  with  following  him  to  his  grave 
they  pursued  him  after  death  with  redouble* 
fury,  and  recounted  with  infinite  gusto  and  sat 
isfaction  the  supposed  horrors  of  his  death-bed 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  was  forlorn  and  friend 
less,  and  gloated  like  fiends  over  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  agonizing  remorse  of  his  lonely 
death. 

It  is  wonderful  that  all  his  services  were  thus 
forgotten.  It  is  amazing  that  one  kind  word  did 
not  fall  from  some  pulpit;  that  some  one  did  no 
accord  to  him,  at  least —  honesty.  Strange,  tha, 
in  the  general  denunciation  some  one  did  no' 
remember  his  labor  for  liberty,  his  devotion  tc 
principle,  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  bis  fellow- 
men.  He  had,  by  brave  and  splendid  effort,  as- 
sociated his  name  with  the  cause  of  Progress. 
He  had  made  it  impossible  to  write  the  history 
of  political  freedom  with  .his  name  left  out.  lit 
was  one  of  the  creators  of  light;  one  of  the  her- 
alds of  the  dawn.  He  haled  tyranny  in  the 
name  of  kings,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
every  drop  of  his  noble  blood.  He  believed  in 
liberty  and  justice,  and  in  the  sacred  doctrine  of 
human  equality.  Under  these  divine  banners  he 
fought  the  battle  of  bis  life.  In  both  worlds  he 
offered  his  blood  for  the  good  of  man.  In  the 
wilderness  of  America,  in  the  French  Assembly, 
in  the  sombre  cell  waiting  for  death,  he  was  the 
same  unflinching,  unwavering  friend  of  his  race; 
the  same  undaunted  champion  of  universal  free- 
dom. And  for  this  be  has  been  bated;  for  tbii 
the  Church  has  violated  even  his  grave. 

When  Paine  was  born,  the  world  was  religious, 
the  pulpit  was  the  real  throne,  and  the  churches 
were  making  every  effort  to  crush  out  of  the 
brain  the  idea  that  it  had  the  right  to  think. 

The  splendid  saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "Th« 
inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love  making  oi 
wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  it 
the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  are  the  sovereign  good  of 
human  nature,"  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
rejected  by  religionists.  Intellectual  liberty,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  forever  destroys  the  idea 
that  belief  is  either  praise  or  blameworthy,  and 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  every  creed  in 
Christendom.  Paine  recognized  this  truth.  He 
also  saw  that  as  long  as  the  bible  was  considered 
inspired,  this  infamous  doctrine  of  tl  e  virtue  of 
belief  would  be  believed  and  preached.  He 
examined  the  Scripiures  for  himself,  and  found 
them  filled  with  cruelty,  absurdity  and  immor- 
ality. 

He  again  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

He  commenced  with  the  assertion,  'That  any 
system  of  religion  that  has  anything  iti  it;  thai 
shocks  the  mind  of  a  child  cannot    h*  a  tru* 
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system."  What  a  beautiful,  what  a  tender 
sentiment!  No  wonder  the  church  began  to 
hate  him.  He  believed  in  one  God  and  no 
more.  After  this  life  he  hoped  for  happiness. 
He  believed  that  true  religion  consisted  in  do- 
ing justice,  loving  mercy,  in  endeavoring  to 
make  our  fellow  creatures  happy,  and  in  of- 
fering God  the  fruit  of  the  heart.  (Applause.) 
He  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures. 
This  was  his  crime.  He  contended  that  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  anything  a 
revelation  that  comes  to  us  second-hand, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing.  He  asserted 
that  revelation  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
first  communication,  and  that  after  that  it  is 
only  an  account  of  something  which  another 
person  says  was  a  revelation  to  him.  We  Lave 
only  his  word  for  it,  as  it  was  never  made  to 
us.  This  argument  never  has  been  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  answered.  He  denied  the 
divine  origin  of  Christ,  and  showed  conclus- 
ively that  the  pretended  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  no  reference  to  him  whatever; 
and  yet  he  believed  that  Christ  was  a  virtu- 
ous and  amiable  man;  that  the  morality  "he 
taught  and  practiced  was  of  the  most  benev- 
olent and  elevated  character,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  exceeded  by  any.  Upon  this  point 
he  entertained  the  same  sentiments  now  held 
by  the  Unitarians,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  Christians. 
The  church  itself  will  before  long  be  driven  to 
occupy  the  position  of  Thomas  Paine.  The 
best  minds  of  the  orthodox  world  to-day,  are 
endeavoring  io  prove  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal Deity.  All  other  questions  occupy  a 
minor  place.  You  are  no  longer  asked  to 
swallow  the  Bible  whole,  whale,  Jonah,  and 
all;  you  are  simply  required  to  believe  in  God, 
and  pay  your  pew-rent.  There  is  not  now  an 
enlightened  minister  in  the  world  who  will 
seriously  contend  that  Samson's  strength  was 
in  his  hair,  or  that  the  necromancers  of  Egypt 
could  turn  water  into  blood,  and  pieces  of 
wood  into  serpents.  These  follies  have  passed 
away,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  religious 
world  can  now  have  for  disliking  Paine  i3 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  adopt  so  many 
of  his  opinions. 

Paine  thought  the  barbarities  of  the  Old 
Testament  inconsistent  with  what  he  deemed 
the  real  character  of  God.  He  believed  that 
murder,  massacre  and  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter had  never  been  commanded  by  the  Deity. 
He  regarded  much  of  the  Bible  as  childish, 
unimportant  and  foolish.  The  scientific  world 
entertains  the  same  opinion:  Paine  attacked 
the  Bible  precisely  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  had  attacked  the  pretensions  of  kings.  He 
used  the  same  weapons.  All  the  pomp  in  the 
world  could  not  make  him  cower.  His  reason 
knew  no  "Holy  of  Holies,"  except  the  abode 
of  truth.  The  sciences  were  then  in  their  in- 
fancy. The  attention  of  the  really  learned  had 
not  been  directed  to  an  impartial  examination 
of  our  pretended  revelation.  It  was  accepted 
by  most  as  a  matter  of  course.    The  church 


was  all  powerful,  and  no  one,  unless  the 
oughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifii 
thought  for  a  moment  of  disputing  the  f un(3 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  infa: 
ous  doctrine  that  salvation  depends  upon  t 
lief— upon  a  mere  intellectual  conviction— w 
then  believed  and  preached.  To  doubt  ■w 
to  secure  the  damnation  of  your  soul.  Tl 
absurd  and  devilish  doctrine  shocked  theco 
mon  sense  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  he  denoi 
ced  it  with  the  fervor  of  honest  indignatk 
This  doctrine,  although  infinitely  ridiculoi 
has  been  nearly  universal,  and  has  been 
hurtful  as  senseless.  For  the  overthrow 
this  infamous  tenet,  Paine  exerted  all  1 
strength.  He. left  few  arguments  to  be  us 
by  those  who  should  come  after  him,  and 
used  none  that  have  been  refuted.  The  co 
bined  wisdom  and  genius  of  all  mankind  ca 
not  possibly  conceive  of  an  argument  agair 
liberty  of  thought.  Neither  can  they  sh( 
why  any  one  should  be  punished,  either 
this  world  or  another,  for  acting  honestly 
accordance  with  reason;  and  yet  a  doctri 
with  every  possible  argument  against  it  h 
been,  and  still  is  believed  and  defended 
the  entire  orthodox  world.  Can  it  be  possil 
that  we  have  been  endowed  with  reas 
simply  that  our  souls  may  be  caught  in 
toils  and  snares,  that  we  may  be  led  by 
false  and  delusive  glare  out  of  the  narr< 
path  that  leads  to  joy  into  the  broad  way 
everlasting  death?  Is  it  possible,  that 
have  been  given  reason  simply  that  we  m 
through  faith  ignore  its  deductions,  '  a 
avoid  its  conclusions?  Ought  the  sailor 
throw  away  his  compass  and  depend  entin 
upon  the  fog?  If  reason  is  not  to  be  deper 
ed  upon  in  matters  of  religion,  that  is  to  S£ 
in  respect  of  our  duties  to  the  Deity,  w 
should  it  be  relied  upon  in  matters  respecti 
the  rights  of  our  fellows?  Why  should 
throw  away  the  laws  given  to  Moses  by  G 
himself  and  have  the  audacity  to  make  soi 
of  our  own?  How  dare  we  drown  the  thi 
ders  of  Sinai  by  calling  the  ayes  and  noes 
a  petty  legislature?  If  reason  can  determi 
what  is  merciful,  what  is  just,  the  duties 
man  to  man,  what  more  do  we  want  either 
time  or  eternity? 

Down,  forever  down,  with  any  religion  tl 
requires  upon  its  ignorant  altar  the  sacrif 
of  the  goddess  Reason,  that  compels  her 
abdicate  forever  the  shining  throne  of  f 
soul,  strips  from  her  form  the,  imperial  purp 
snatches  from  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  thouf 
and  makes  her  the  bond-woman  of  a  sen 
less  faith.    (Anplause.) 

If  a  man  should  tell  you  that  he  had  t 
most  beautiful  painting  in  the  world, 
after  taking  you  where  it  was  should  ins 
upon  having  your  eyes  shut  you  would  lik< 
suspect,  either  that  he  had  nit  painting  or  tl 
it  was  seme  pitiable  daub.  Should  hi 
you  that  he  was  a  most  excellent  p 
former  on  the  violin,  and  yet  refi 
to  play  unless  your  ears  were  stoppi 
you  would  think,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
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A  i»  odd  way  of  convincing  you  of  his  musical 
ility  But  would  his  conduct  be  any  more 
ndV/ul  than  that  of  a  religionist  who  asks 
U  tK> 'ore  examining  his  creed  you  will  have 
>  kin  iness  to  throw  away  your  reason?  The 
it  g'.\  tleman  says,  "Keep  your  eyes  shut,  my^ 
tute  will  bear  everything  but  being  seen;' 
leep  your  ears  stopped,  my  music  objects  to 
ihkgbut  being  heard."  The  last  says,  "Away 
th  « nr  reason,  my  religion  dreads  nothing 
l  be'i  g  understood."  (Applause.) 
"o  fiu  as  I  am  concerned,  1  most  cheerfully 
mit  il  at  most  Christians  are  honest,  and  most 
nisters  sincere.  We  do  not  attack  them;  we 
ack  their  creed.  We  accord  to  them  the  same 
hts  tLat  we  ask  for  ourselves.  We  believe 
it  their  doctrines  are  hurtful.  We  believe 
it  the  frightful  text,  "He  that  believes  shall 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
lined,"  has  covered  the  earth  with  blood.  It 
i  tilled  the  heart  with  arrogance,  cruelty  and 
rder.  It  has  caused  the  religious  wars;  bound 
ndri'ds  of  thousands  to  the  stake;  founded 
uisitioas;  filled  dungeons;  invented  iustru- 
nts  of  torture;  taught  the  mother  to  hate  her 
Id;  imprisoned  the  mind:  filled  the  world 
h  ignorance;  persecuted  the  lovers  of  wis- 
n;  built  the  monasteries  and  convents;  made 
ipiness  a  crime,  investigation  a  sin,  and  self- 
iance  a  blasphemy.  It  has  poisoned  the 
ings  of  learning;  misdirected  the  energies  of 
world;  filled  all  countries  with  want;  housed 
people  in  hovels;  fed  them  with  famine;  and 
,  fop  the  efforts  of  a  few  brave  Infidels  it 
uld  have  taken  the  world  back  to  the  mid- 
htiof  barbarism,  and  left  the  heavens  without 
tar. 

he  maligners  of  Paine  say  that  he  had  no 
lit  to  attack  this  doctrine,  because  he  was  un- 
uainted  with  the  dead  languages;  and  for  this 
<on,  it  was  a  piece  of  pure  impudence  in  him 
nvestigate  the  Scriptures, 
s  it  necessary  to  understand  Hebrew  in  order 
now  that  cruelty  is  not  a  virtue,  that  murder 
uconsistent  with  infinite  goodness,  and  that 
nal  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  man 
y  by  an  eternal  fiend?  Is  it  really  essential  to 
jugate  the  Greek  verbs  before  you  can  make 
your  mind  as  to  the  probability  of  dead 
pie  getting  out  of  their  graves?  Must  one  be 
sed  in  Latin  before  he  is  entitled  to  express 
opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  pretended 
elation  from  God?  Common  sense  belongs 
lusively  to  no  tongue.  Logic  is  not  confined 
nor  has  it  been  buried  with  the  dead  languages. 
ne  attacked  the  bible  as  it  is  translated, 
he  translation  is  wrong,  let  its  defenders  cor- 
.  it. 

he  Christianity  of  Paine's  day  is  not  the 
istianity  of  our  time.  There  has  been  a 
at  improvement  since  then.      One   hundred 

fifty  years  ago  the  foremost  preachers  of 
time  would  have  perished  at  the  stake.  A 
iversalist  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  in 
land,  Scotland,  and  America.  Unitarians 
i.'d  have  found  themselves  in  the  stocks, 
V  d  by  the  rabble  with  dead  cats,  after  which 
ir  e.irs  .\ould  have  been  cut  off,  their  tongues 

■i.  and  their  foreheads  branded.      Less  than 


one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  following 
law  was  in  force  in  Maryland: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Bight  Honorable,  the 
Lord  Proprietor,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  Lordship's  governor,  and  the  unpel 
and  lower  houses  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  same: 

"That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter,  withhi 
this  province,  wittingly,  maliciously,  and  advise- 
edly,  by  writing  or  speaking,  blaspheme  or 
curse  God,  or  deny  our  Saviour,  .Iesu>  Christ,  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  or  shall  deny  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  God 
head  of  any  of  the  three  persons,  or  the  unity  o 
the  Godhead,  or  shall  utter  any  profane  word 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  per- 
sons thereof,  and  shall  thereof  he  convict  by 
verdict,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  hored 
through  the  tongue,  and  fined  twenty  pounds  to 
be  levied  of  his  body.  And  for  the  second  offense, 
the  offender  shall  be  stigmatized  by  burning  in 
the  forehead  with  the  letter  B,  and  fined  forty 
pounds.  And  that  for  the  third  offense,  the  of- 
fender shall  suffer  death  without  the  benefit  Of 
clergy." 

The  strange  thing  about  this  law  is.  that  it  has 
never  been  repealed,  and  is  still  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Laws  like  this  were  in 
force  in  mostof  the  colonies,  and  in  all  couutries 
where  the  Church  had  power. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  death-penalty  was 
attached  to  hundreds  of  offenses.  It  has  been 
the  same  in  all  Christian  countries.  To-day,  in 
civilized  governments,  the  death-penalty  is  at- 
tached only  to  murder  and  treason,  and  in  some 
it  has  been  entirely  abolished.  What  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  divine  systems  of  the   world' 

In  the  day  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Church  was 
ignorant,  bloody  and  relentless.  In  Scotland 
the  "Kirk"  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power.  It 
was  a  full  sister  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It 
waged  war  upon  human  nature.  It  was  the 
enemy  of  happiness,  the  hater  of  joy,  and  the 
despiser  of  religious  liberty.  It  taught  parents 
to  murder  their  children  rather  than  to  allow 
them  to  propagate  error.  If  the  mother  held 
opinions  of  which  the  infamous  "Kirk"  disap- 
proved, her  children  were  taken  from  her  arms, 
her  babe  from  her  very  bosom,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  to  see  them,  or  to  write  them  a  word.  It 
would  not  allow  shipwrecked  sailors  to  he  res- 
cued from  drowning  on  Sunday.  It  sought  to 
annihilate  pleasure,  to  pollute  the  heart  by  filling 
it  with  religious  cruelty  and  gloom,  and  to 
change  mankind  into  a  vast  horde  of  pious, 
heartless  fiends.  One  of  the  most  famous  Scotch 
divines  said:  "The  Kirk  holds  that  religious  tol- 
eration is  not  far  from  blasphemy.''  And  this 
same  Scotch  Kirk  denounced,  beyond  measure, 
the  man  who  had  the  moral  grandeur  to  say, 
"The  world  is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  mj 
religion."  And  this  same  Kirk  abhorred  the  man 
who  said,  "Any  system  of  religion  that  shocks 
the  mind  of  a  child  cannot  be  a  true  system." 

At  that  time  nothing  so  delighted  the  Church 
as  the  beauties  of  endless  torment,  and  listening 
to  the  weak  waitings  of  damned  infants  strug- 
gling in  the  slimy  coils  and  poison-folds  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  hoy  by  the  name  o*  Thomas  Aikenhead, 
was  indicted  and  tried  at  Edinburgh  for  having 
denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
having,  on  several  occasions,  when  cold,  wished 
himself  in  hell  that  he  might  get  warm.  Not- 
withstanding the  poor  boy  recanted  and  begged 
for  mercy,  he  w;is  found  guilty  and  hanged.  His 
body  was  thrown  in  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  the 
•canold  and  covered  with  stones. 

Prosecutions  and  executions  like  this  were 
common  in  every  Christian  country,  and  all  of 
them  were  based  upon  the  belief  that  an  intel- 
lectual conviction  is  a  crime. 

No  wonder  the  Church  hated  and  traduced  the 
author  of  the  "Age  of  Reason." 

England  was  filled  with  Puritan  gloom  and 
Episcopal  ceremony.  All  religious  conceptions 
were  of  the  grossest  nature.  The  ideas  of  crazy 
fanatics  and  extravagant  poets  were  taken  as 
sober  facts.  Milton  had  clothed  Christianity  in 
the  soiled  and  faded  tiuery  of  the  gods— had  ad- 
ded to  the  story  of  Christ  the  fables  of  Mytho- 
logy. He  g;ive  to  the  Protestant  Church  the 
most  outrageous  material  ideas  of  the  Deity. 
He  turned  all  the  angels  into  soldiers — made 
Heaven  a  battlefield,  put  Christ  in  uniform,  and 
described  God  as  a  militia  general.  His  works 
were  considered  by  the  Protestants  nearly  as  sa- 
cred as  the  bible  itself,  and  the  imagination  of 
the  people  was  thoroughly  polluted  by  the  hor- 
rible imagery,  the  sublime  absurdity  of  the  blind 
Milton. 

Heaven  and  hell  were  realities— the  judg- 
ment-day was  expected — books  of  account  would 
be  opened.  Every  man  would  hear  the  charges 
against  liim  read.  God  was  supposed  to, sit  on 
a  golden  throne,  surrounded  by  the  tallest  angels, 
with  harps  in  iheir  hands  and  crowns  on  their 
heads.  The  goats  would  be  thrust  into  eternal 
fire  on  ♦he  left,  while  the  orthodox  sheep,  on  the 
right,  were  to  gambol  on  sunny  slopes  forever 
and  forever. 

The  nation  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  con- 
•equen'.ly  extremely  religious,  so  far  as  belief 
was  concerned. 

In  E  nope,  Liberty  was  lying  chained  in  the 
Inquisition — her  white  bosom  stained  with  blood. 
In  the  new  world  the  Puritans  had  been  hanging 
and  burning  in  the  name  of  God,  and  selling 
white  Quaker  children  into  slavery  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  who  said,  "buffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me." 

Under  such  conditions  progress  was  impossi- 
ble. Some  one  had  to  lead  the  way.  Tne Church 
is,  and  always  has  been,  incapable  of  a  forward 
movement.  Religion  always  looks  back.  The 
Church  has  already  reduced  Spain  to  a  guitar, 
Italy  to  a  hand-organ,  and  Ireland  to  exile. 

Some  one  not  couuected  with  the  Church  had 
to  attack  the  monster  that  was  eating  out  the 
heart  of  the  world.  Some  one  had  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  good  of  all.  The  people  were  in 
the  most  abject  slavery;  their  manhood  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  pomp,  by  pageantry  and 
power.  Progress  is  born  of  doubt  and  inquiry. 
The  church  never  doubts — never  inquires.  To 
doubt  is  heresy — to  inquire  is  to  admit  that  you 
do  uot  know— the  Church  does  neither. 


More  than  a  century  ago  Catholicism,  wrappt 
in  robes  red  with  the  innocent  blood  of  million 
holding  in  her  frantic  clutch  crowns  and  seep 
■ers,  honors  and  gold,  the  keys  of  heaven  ai 
hell,  trampling  beneath  her  feet  the  liberties™ 
nations,  in  the  proud  moment  of  almost  univf 
sal  dominion,  felt  within  her  heartless  breast  t 
deadly  danger  of  Voltaire.  From  that  blow  t 
Church  never  can  recover.  Livid  with  h 
tred  she  launched  her  eternal  anathema  at 
great  destroyer,  and  ignorant  Protestants  ha 
echoed  the  curse  of  Rome. 

In  our  country  the  Church  was  all-powerf 
and  although  divided  into  many  sects,  would 
stantly  unite  to  repel  a  common  foe. 

Paine  struck  the  first  grand  blow. 

The  "Age  of  Reason"  did  more  to  underuv 
the  power  of  the  Protestant  Church  thanf" 
other  books  then  known.  It  furnished  an  i 
mense  amount  of  food  for  thought.  Itwaswi 
ten  for  the  average  mind,  and  is  a  straightf 
ward,  honest  investigation  of  the  bible,  and 
the  Christian  system. 

Paine  did  not  falter,  from  the  first  page  tol 
last.  He  gives  you  his  candid  thought,  and  cs 
did  thoughts  are  always  valuable. 

The  "Age  of  Reason"  has  liberalized  us 
It  put  arguments  iuto  the  mouths  of  the  peop 
it  put  the  Church  on  the  defensive;  it  euab 
somebody  in  every  village  to  corner  the  parse 
it  made  the  world  wiser,  and  the  Church  bett 
it  took  power  from  the  pulpit  and  divided 
among  the  pews. 

Just  in  proportion  that  the  human  race  has  i 
vanced,  the  Church  has  lost  power.  There  is 
exceptiou  to  this  rule. 

No  nation  ever  materially  advanced  that  h 
strictly  to  the  religion  of  its  founders. 

No  nation  ever  gave  itself  wholly  to  the  c 
trol  of  the  Church  without  losing  its  power, 
honor,  and  existence. 

Every  Church  pretends  to  have  found  the 
act  truth.     This  is    the  end   of  progress.     W 
pursue  that  which  you  have?    Why  investig 
when  you  know?    ' 

Every  creed  is  a  rock  in  running  water;  ] 
manity  sweeps  by  it.     Every  creed  cries  to 
universe,  "Haiti  '     A  creed  is  the  ignorant  P 
bullying  the  enlightened  Present.  (Applause, 

The  ignorant  are  not  satisfied  with  what  < 
be  demonstrated.  Science  is  too  slow  for  the 
and  so  they  invent  creeds.  They  demand  c< 
pleteness.  A  sublime  segment,  a  grand  fr 
ment,  ate  of  no  value  to  them.  They  dems 
the  complete  circle — the  entire  structure. 

In  music  they  want  a  melody  with  a  rect 
ing  accent  at  measured  periods.  In  relig 
they  insist  upon  immediate  answers  to  the  qi 
tions  of  creation  and  destiny.  The  alpha 
omega  of  all  things  must  be  in  the  alpliabel 
their  superstition.  A  religion  that  cannot 
wer  every  question,  and  guess  every  couundr 
is,  in  their  estimation,  worse  than  worth! 
They  desire  a  kind  of  theological  dictionar 
a  religious  ready  reckoner,  together  with  gui 
boards  at  all  crossings  and  turns.  The}  c 
take  impudence  for  authority,  solemnity 
wisdom,  aud  pathos  for  inspiration.  The  bej 
ning  and  the  end  ar*  what  they  demand. 
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and  flight  of  the  eagle  is  nothing  to  them, 
ley  Wiuit  the  nest  in  which  he  was  hatched, and 
pecially  the  dry  limb  upon  which  he  roosts, 
nything  that  can  be  learned  is  hardly  worth 
owing.  The  present  is  considered  of 
value     in    itself.  Happiness    must    not 

expected  this  side  of  the  clouds,  and  can  only 

attained  by  self-denial  and  faith;  not  selr- 
nial  for  the  good  of  others,  but  for  the  salva- 
n  of  your  own  sweet  self. 

Paine  denied  the  authority  of  bibles  and 
eeds;  this  was  his  crime,  and  for  this  the  world 
ut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  emptied  its  slops 
on  him  from  the  windows. 
I  challenge  the  world  to  show  that  Thomas 
ine  ever  wrote  one  line,  one  word  in  favor  of 
anny  —  in  favor  of  immorality  ;    one  line,  one 

rd  against  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
ghest  and  best  interest  of  mankind;  one  line, 
le  word  against  justice,  charity,  or  liberty,  and 
t  he  has  been  pursued  as  though  he  had  been  a 
nd  from  hell.  (Applause.)  His  memory  hag 
en  execrated  as  though  he  had  murdered  some 
riah  for  his  wife;  driven  some  Hagar  into  the 
pert  to  starve  with  his  child  upon  her  bosom; 
filed  his  own  daughters;  ripped  open  with  the 
ord  the  sweet  bodies  of  loving  and  innocent 
>men;  advised  one  brother  to  assassinate  an- 
her;  kept  a  harem  with  seven  hundred  wives 
d  three  hundred  concubines,  or  had  persecuted 
risuans  even  unto  strange  cities. 
The  Church  has  pursued  Paine  to  deter  others. 

effort  has  been  in  any  age  of  the  world  spared 

crush  out  opposition.  The  Church  used 
inting,  music  and  architecture,  simply  to  de- 
ade  mankind.  But  there  are  men  thai  nothing 
i  awe.     There  have  been   at   all  times  brave 

rits  that  dared  even  the  gods.  Some  proud 
ad  has  always  been  above  the  waves.  In 
ery   age  some    Diogenes    has  sacrificed  to  all 

gods.  True'igenius  never  cowers,  and  there 
always  some   oampson  feeling  for  the  pillars 

authority. 

Cathedrals  and  domes,  and  chimes  and  chants 
temples  frescoed  and  groined  and  carved,  and 
ded  with  gold  —  altar3  and  tapers,  and  paint- 
Efsof  virgin  and  babe  —  censer  and  chalice  — 
asuble,  paten  and  alb  —  organs,  and  anthems 
incense  rising  to  the^winged  and  blest  — 
miple,  amice  and  stole  —  crosses  and  crosiers, 
ras  and  crowns —  mitres  and  missals  and 
isses  —  rosaries,  relics  and  robes  —  martyrs  and 

nts,  and  windows  stained  as  with  the  blood  of 

list —  never,  never  for  one  moment  awed  the 
ave,  proud  spirit  of  the  Infidel.     He  knew  that 

the  pomp  and  glitter  had  been  purchased 
th  Liberty  —  that   priceless  jewel  of  the  soul. 

looking  at  the  cathedral    he  remembered  the 

ngeou.  The  music  of  the  organ  was  not  loud 
pugh  to  drown  the  clank  of  fetters.     He  could 

I  forget  that  the  taper  had  lighted  the  fagot. 
!  knew  that  the   cross    adorned    the  hilt  of  the 

ord,  and  so,  where  others  worshiped,  he  wept 

d  scorned. 

The  doubter,  the  investigator,  the  Infidel,  have 
en  the  saviors  of  liberty.    The  truth  is  begin- 

g  to  be  realized,  and  the  truly  intellectual 

honoring  the  brave  thinkers  of  the  past. 
But  the  Church  is  as  unforgiving  as  ever,  and 


still  wonders  why  any  Infidel  should  be  wicked 
enough  to  endeavor  to  destroy  her  power. 

1  will  tell  the  Church  why. 

You  have  imprisoned  the  human  mind;  you 
have  been  the  enemy  of  liberty;  you  have 
burned  us  at  the  stake — wasted  us  upon  slow 
fires  —  torn  our  flesh  with  iron;  you  have  cov- 
ered us  with  chains  -  treated  us  as  outcasts;  you 
have  filled  the  world  with  fear,  you  have  taken 
our  wives  and  children  from  our  aims;  you  have 
confiscated  our  property;  you  have  denied  us 
the  right  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice;  you 
have  branded  us  with  infamy;  you  have  torn 
out  our  tongues;  you  have  refused  us  burial. 
In  the  name  of  your  religion,  you  have  robbed 
us  of  every  right;  and  after  having  inflicted 
upon  us  every  evil  that  can  be  inflicted  in  this 
world,  you  have  fallen  upon  your  knees,  and 
with  clasped  hands  implored  your  God  to  tor- 
ment us  forever. 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  hate  your  doctrines 

—  that  we  despise  your  creeds  — that  we  feel 
proud  to  know  that  we  are  beyond  your  power 

—  that  we  are  free  in  spite  of  you  —  that  we  can 
express  our  honest  thought,  and  that  the  whole 
world  is  grandly  rising  into  the  blessed  light  ? 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  Infidelity  has  ever  been  found  bat- 
tling for  the  rights  of  man,  for  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  for  the  happiness  of  all? 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  are  proud  to  know 
that  we  have  always  been  disciples  of  Reason, 
and  soldiers  of  Freedom;  that  we  have  de- 
nounced tyranny  and  superstition,  and  have 
kept  our  hands  unstained  with  human  blood? 

We  deny  that  religion  is  the  end  or  object  ef 
this  life.  When  it  is  so  considered  it  becomes 
destructive  of  happiness— the  real  end  of  life. 
It  becomes  a  hydra-headed  monster,  reaching  in 
terrible  coils  from  the  heavens,  and  thrusting  its 
thousand  fangs  into  the  bleeding,  quivering 
hearts  of  men.  It  devours  their  substance, 
builds  palaces  for  God,  l  who  dwells  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,)  and  allows  his  children 
to  die  in  huts  and  hovels.  It  fills  the  earth  with 
mourning,  heaven  with  hatred,  the  present  with 
fear,  and  all  the  future  with  despair. 

Virtue  is  a  subordination  of  the  passions  to 
the  intellect.  It  is  to  act  in  accordance  with 
your  highest  convictions.  It  does  not  consist  in 
believing,  but  in  doing.  This  is  the  sublime 
truth  that  the  Infidels  in  all  ages  have  uttered. 
They  have  handed  the  torch  from  one  to  the 
other  through  all  the  years  that  have  fled.  Upon 
the  altar  of  Reason  they  have  kept  the  sacred 
fire,  and  through  the  long  midnight  of  faith 
they  fed  the  divine  flame. 

Infidelity  is  liberty;  all  religion  is  slavery.  In 
every  creed  man  is  the  slave  of  God  —woman  is 
the  slave  of  man  and  the  sweet  children  are  the 
slaves  of  all. 

We  do  not  want  creeds;  we  want  knowledge 

—  we  want  happiness. 

And  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Church  that  we 
have  accomplished  nothing;  that  we  are  simply 
destroyers;  that  we  tear  down  without  building 
again. 

Is  it  nothing  to  free  the  mind?  Is  it  nothing 
to  civilize  mankind?    Is  it  nothing  to  fill  the 
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world  with  light,  with  dlscoTery,  with  science? 
[s  it  nothing  to  dignify  man  and  exalt  the  intel- 
lect? Is  it  nothing  to  grope  your  way  into  the 
dreary  prisons,  the  damp  and  dropping  dun- 
peon^,  the  dark  and  silent  cells  of  superstition, 
whe re  the  souls  of  men  are  chained  to  floors  of 
stone,  to  greet  them  like  a  ray  of  light,  like  the 
song  of  a  bint  the  murmur  of  a  stream;  to  see 
the  dull  eyes  open  and  grow  slowly  bright;  to 
feel  yourself  grasped  by  the  shrunken  and  un- 
used hands,  and  hear  yourself  thanked  by  a 
Btrange  and  hollow  voice? 

Is  it  nothing  to  conduct  these  souls  gradually 
nto  the  blessed  light  of  day  —  to  let  them  see 
gain  the  happy  fields,  the  sweet,  green  earth, 
and  hear  the  everlasting  music  of  the  waves? 
Is  it  nothing  to  make  men  wipe  the  dust  from 
their  swollen  knees,  the  tears  from  their  blanched 
and  furrowed  cheeks?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to 
reave  the  heavens  of  an  insatiate  monster  and 
write  upon  the  eternal  dome,  glittering  with 
stars,  the  grant!  word  —  Fkrkdom? 

Is  it  a  small  thing  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell 
with  the  holy  tears  of  pity  —  to  unbind  the 
martyr  from  the  stake— break  all  the  chains- 
put  out  the  fires  of  civil  war  —  stay  the  sword  of 
the  fanatic,  and  tear  the  bloody  hands  of  the 
Church  from  the  white  throat  of  Science? 

Is  it  a  small  thing  to  make  men  truly  free  — to 
destroy  the  dogmas  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and 

Sower  —  the  poisoned  fables  of  superstition,  and 
rive  from  the  beautiful  face  of  the  earth  the 
fiend  of  Fear  ? 

It  does  seem  as  though  the  most  zealous 
Christen  must  at  times  entertain  some  doubt  as 
to  the  divine  origin  of  his  religion.  For  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  the  doctrine  has  been 
preached.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the 
Church  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the  control  of  the 
Civilized  world,  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Are  the  Christian  nations  patterns  of  charity 
and  forhearance  1  On  the  contrary,  their  prin- 
cipal business  is  to  destroy  each  other.  More 
than  five  millions  of  Christians  are  trained,  edu- 
cated, and  drilled  to  murder  their  fellow-christ- 
ians  Every  nation  is  groaning  under  a  vast 
debt  incurred  in  carrying  on  war  against  other 
Christians,  or  defending  itself  from  Christian 
assault.  The  world  is  covered  with  forts  to  pro- 
tect Christians  from  Christians,  and  every  sea 
is  covered  with  iron  monsters  ready  to  blow 
Christian  brains  into  eternal  froth.  Millions 
upon  millions  are  annually  expended  in  the  ef- 
fort to  construct  still  more  deadly  and  terrible 
engines  of  death.  Industry  is  crippled,  honest 
toil  is  robbed,  and  even  begsrary  is  taxed  to  de- 
fray the  expen«es  of  Christian  warfare.  There 
must  be  some  -ther  way  to  reform  this  world. 
We  have  tried  creed,  and  dogma  and  fable,  and 
thev  have  failed  ;  and  they  have  failed  in  all  the 
nations  dead. 

The  people  perish   for  the  lack  of  knowledge. 

Nothing  but  education  — scientific  education 

can  benefit  mankind.      We    must  find  out  the 

laws  of  nature  and  conform  to  them. 

We  need  free  bodies  and  free  minds, — free 
labor  and  free  thought, — chainless  hands  and 
fetterless  brains.  Free  labor  will  jive  us  wealth. 
Free  thought  will  give  us  truth. 


We  need  men  with  moral  courage  to  speak  an 
write  their  real  thoughts,  and  to  stand  by  the 
convictions,  even  to  the  very  death.  We  nee 
have  no  fear  of  being  too  radical.  The  futm 
will  verify  all  grand  and  brave  prediction; 
Paine  wa<-  splendidly  in  advance  of  his  time;  bt 
he  was  orthodox  compared  with  the  Infidels 
to-day. 

Science;  the  great  Inconoelast,  has  been  bul 
since  1809,  and  by  the  highway  of  progress 
the  broken  images  of  the  Past. 

On  every  hand  the  people  advance.  The  Vici 
of  God  has  been  pushed  from  the  throne  of  th 
Caesars,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  the  Eternal  CH 
falls  once  more  the  shadow  of  the  Eagle. 

All  has  been  accompl;shed  by  the  heroic  fel 
The  men  of  science  have  explored  heaven  an 
earth,  and  with  infinite  patience  have  furnish! 
the  facts.  The  brave  thinkers  have  used  then 
The  gloomy  caverns  of  superstition  have  bes 
transformed  into  temples  of  thought,  and  th 
demons  of  the  past  are  the  angels  of  to-day. 

Science  took  a  handful  of  sand,  constructed 
telescope,  and  with  it  explored  the  starry  deptl 
of  heaven.  Science  wrested  from  the  gods  the^ 
thunderbolts;  and  now,  the  electric  spur] 
freighted  with  thought  and  love,  flashes  undj 
all  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Science  took  a  te| 
from  the  cheek  of  unpaid  labor,  converted 
into  steam,  created  a  giant  that  turns  with  tuj 
less  arm  the  countless  wheels  of  toil. 

Thomas  Paiue  was  one  cf  the  intellectd 
heroes — one  of  the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebtej 
His  name  is  associated  forever  with  the  Grei 
Republic.  As  long  as  free  government  exists! 
will  be  remembered,  admired  and  honored. 

He  lived  a  long,  laborious  and  u-eful  life  11 
world  is  better  for  his  having  lived.  For  tl 
sake  of  truth  he  accepted  hatred  and  reproa^ 
for  his  portion.  He  ate  the  biHer  breadj 
sorrow.  His  friends  were  untrue  to  him  becau 
he  was  true  to  himself,  and  true  to  them.  1 
lost  the  respect  of  what  is  called  society,  b 
kept  his  own.  His  life  is  what  the  world  cal 
failure  and  what  history  calls  success. 

If  to  love  your  fellow-men  more  than  seif 
goodness,  Thomas  Paine  was  good. 

If  to  be  in  advance  of  your  time— to  be 
pioneer  in  the  direction  of  right— is  greatnej 
Thomas  Paine  was  great. 

If  to  avow  your  principles  and  discharge  yo 
duty  in  the  presence  of  death  is  heroic,  Thorn 
Paine  was  a  hero. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-three,  death  touched  1 
tired  heart.  He  died  in  the  land  his  geni 
defended— under  the  flag  he  gave  to  the  skif 
Slander  cannot  touch  him  now — hatred  canu 
reach  him  more.  He  sleeps  in  the  sauctuaryl^ 
the  tomb,  beneath  the  quiet  of  the  stars. 

A  few  more  years — a  few  more  brave  men] 
few  more  rays  of  light,  and  mankind  will  vert 
ate  the  memory  of  him  who  said: 

"Any  system  of  Religion  that  shocks  ri 

MXND  OF  A    CHILD  CANNOT  BE  A  TRUE    8TST1 

"The  world  is  mr  Country,  and  to  do  eol 
my  Religion." 
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am  not  an  old  and  experienced  farmer,  nor  a 
r  of  the  soil,  nor  one  of  the  hard-banded  sons 
abor  1  imagine,  however,  lhat  I  knowsome- 
g  about  cultivating  the  soil,  and  getting  hap- 
s*s  out  of  the  ground. 

know  enough  to  know  that  agriculture  is  the 
s  of  all  wealth,  prosperity  and  luxury.  I 
w  that  in  a  country  where  the  tillers  of  the 
s  are  fiee,  everybody  is  free  and  ought  to  be 
perous. 

ie  old  way  of  farming  was  a  great  mistake, 
•ything  was  done  the  wrong  way.  It  whs  all 
!  and  waste,  weariness  and  want.  They 
to  fence  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
a  couple  of  dogs.  •  Everything  was  left  to 
protection  of  the  blessed  trinity  of  cbance, 
lent  and  mistake. 
rben  I  was  a  farmer  they  used  to  haul  wheat 
hundred  miles  in  wagons  and  sell  it  for 
ty-five  cents  a  bushel.  They  would  bring 
ie  about  three  hundred  feet  of  lumber,  two 
ches  of  shingles,  a  barrel  of  salt,  and  a  cook- 
re  that  would  never  draw    and  never   did 

those  blessed  days  the  people  lived  on  corn 

bacon.     Cooking  was  an  unknown  art.    Eat- 

was  a  necessity,  not  a  pleasure.      It  was 

work   for  the  cook  to  keep  on  good  terms 

with  hungt-r. 

Ve  had  poor-houses.     The  rain  held  the  roofs 

erfect  contempt,  and  the  snow  drifted  joy- 

y  on  the  floors  and  beds    They  had  no  barns. 

borses  were  kept  in  rail  pens  surrounded 

straw.     Long  before  spring  the  sides  would 

aten  away  and  nothing  but  roofs   would  be 

Food  is  fuel.      When  the  cattle  were  ex- 

d  to  all  the  blasts  of  winter,  it  took  all  the 

and  oats  that  could  be  stuffed  into  them  to 

ent  actual  starvation. 

Iho-e  times  most  farmers  thought  the  best 

e  tor  the  pig  ptjn  was  immediately   in   front 

he  houae.      There  is  nothing  like  sociability. 

omen  were   supposed   to    know  tbe  art    of 

ihg  tires  without  fuel.      The  wood -pile  con- 

d,  as  a  general  thing,  of  one  log,  upon  which 

aze  or  two  had  been  worn  out  in  vain.    There 

f  ••otbing  to  kindle  a  fire  with.     Pickets  were 

llMiroro  the  garden  fence,  clap  boards  taken 

m  :ht  house,  and  every  stray  plank  **as  seized 

m  lot  kindling.    Everything  was  done  in  the 


hardest  way.  Everything  about  the  farm  wai 
disagreeable.  Nothiug  was  kept  in  order.  No- 
thing was  preserved.  The  wagons  stood  in  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  the  plows  rusted  in  the  fields 
There  was  no  leisure,  no  feeling  that  the  work 
Was  done.  It  was  all  labor  and  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  crops  were  destroyed 
by  wandering  herds,  or  they  were  put  in  too 
late,  or  too  early,  or  they  were  blown  down,  01 
caught  by  the  frost,  or  devoured  by  bugs,  or 
stung  by  flies,  or  eaten  by  w^mis,  or  carried 
away  by  birds,  or  dug  up  by  gophers,  or  washed 
away  by  floods,  or  dried  up  by  the  sun.  or  rotted 
in  the  stack,  or  heated  in  the  crib,  or  they  all  run 
to  vines,  or  tops,  or  straw,  or  smut,  or  cobs. 
And  when  in  spite  of  all  these  accidents  that  lie 
in  wail  between  the  plow  and  the  reaper,  they 
did  succeed  in  raising  a  good  crop  and  a  high 
price  was  offered,  then  the  roads  would  be  im 
passable.  And  when  the  roads  got  good,  then 
the  prices  went  down.  Every  tiling  worked  to- 
gether for  evil. 

Nearly  every  farmer's  boy  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  never  cultivate  the  soil.  The  moment 
they  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  they  left 
the  desolate  and  dreary  farms  and  rushed  to  tbe 
towns  and  cities.  They  wanted  to  be  book- 
keepers, doctors,  merchants,  railroad  men,  in- 
surance agents,  lawyers,  even  oreachers,  any 
thing  to  avoid  the  drudgery  of  tin  farm.  Nearly 
every  boy  acquainted  with  the  three  K's — read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  imagined  that  he 
had  altogether  more  education  than  ought  to  be 
wasted  in  raising  potatoes  and  corn.  They 
made  baste  to  get  into  some  other  business. 
Those  who  stayed  upon  the  farm  envied  those 
who  went  away. 

A.  few  years  ago  tbe  times  were  prosperous, 
and  the  young  men  went  to  the  cities  to  enjoy 
the  fortunes  that  were  waiting  for  them.  They 
wanted  to  engage  in  something  that  promised 
quick  returns.  They  built  railways,  established 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  They  specu- 
lated in  stocks  in  Wall  street,  and  gambled  in 
frrain  at  Chicago.  They  became  rich.  They 
ived  in  palaces.  They  rode  in  carriages.  They 
pitied  their  poor  brothers  on  the  farms,  and  the 
poor  brothers  envied  them. 

But  time  has  brought  its  revenge.  Tbe  farm 
ers  have  seen  the  railroad  president  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  road  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    Th* J 
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hare  seen  tne  bank  president  abscond,  and  th* 
insurance  company  a  wrecked  and  ruined  fraud. 
The  only  solvent  people,  as  a  class,  the  only  in- 
dependent people,  are  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
(Applause.) 

Farming  must  be  made  more  attractive.  The 
comforts  of  the  town  must  be  added  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  fields.  Tbe  sociability  of  the  city 
must  be  rendered  possible  in  the  country. 

Farming  has  been  made  repulsive.  The  farm- 
,rs  have  been  unsociable  and  their  homes  have 
jeen  lonely.  They  have  been  wasteful  and  care- 
less. They  have  not  been  proud  of  their 
business. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  corn  and  oats 
and  hay  to  sell.  He  should  sell  horses,  not  oats: 
sheep,  cattle  and  pork,  not  corn.  He  should 
make  every  profit  possible  out  of  what  he  pro- 
duces. So  long  as  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
States  ship  their  corn  and  oats,  so  long  they  will 
be  poor, —just  so  long  will  their  farms  be  mort- 
gaged to  the  insurance  companies  and  banks  of 
the  east, — just  so  long  will  they  do  the  work  and 
others  reap  the  benefit, — just  so  long  will  they 
be  poor,  and  the  money  lenders  grow  rich, — just 
80  long  will  eunti.iig  avarice  grasp  and  hold  the 
net  profits  of  honent  toil.  When  the  farmers  of 
the  west  ship  beef  and  pork  instead  of  grain, — 
when  we  manufacture  here, — when  we  cease 
paying  tribute  to  others,  ours  will  be  the  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Another  thing— It  is  just  as  cheap  to  raise  a 
eood  as  a  poor  breed  of  cattle.  Scrubs  will  eat 
fist  as  much  as  thoroughbreds.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  buy  Durhams  and  Alderneys,  you  can 
raise  the  corn-breed.  By  "corn-breed'  I  mean 
the  cattle  that  have,  for  several  generations  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  have  been  treated  with  kind- 
ness. Every  farmer  who  will  treat  'his  cattle 
kindly,  and  feed  them  all  they  want,  will,  in  a 
few  years,  have  blooded  stock  on  his  farm.  All 
blooded  stock  has  been  produced  in  this  way. 
You  can  raise  good  cattle  just  as  you  can  raise 
good  people.  If  you  wish  to  raise  a  good  boy 
you  must  give  him  plenty  to  eat,  and  treat  him 
with  kindness.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  o«tly, 
can  good  cattle  or  good  people  be  produced. 

Another  thing — You  must  beautify  your 
homes. 

When  I  was  a  farmer  it  was  not  fashionable  to 
let  out  trees,  nor  to  plant  vines. 

When  you  visited  the  farm  you  were  not  wel- 
comed by  flowers,  and  greeted  by  trees  loaded 
with  fruit.  Yellow  dogs  came  bounding  over 
the  tumbled  fence  like  wild  beasts.  There  is  no 
sense — there  is  no  profit  in  such  a  life.  It  is  not 
living.  The  fanners  ought  to  beautify  their 
homes.  There  should  be  trees  and  grass  and 
flowers  and  running  vines  Everything  should  be 
kept  in  order-gates  should  be  on  their  hinges.and 
about  all  there  should  be  the  pleasant  air  of 
thrift.  In  every  house  there  should  be  a  bath- 
room. The  bath  is  a  civilizer,  a  refiner,  a  beau- 
tifier.  When  you  come  from  the  fields  tired, 
covered  with  dust,  nothing  is  so  refreshing. 
Above  all  things,  keep  clean.  It  is  not  neees- 
Bary  to  be  a  pig  in  order  to  raise  one.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  after  a  day  in  the  field,  put 
on  clean  clothes,  take  a  seat  under  the  trees, 'mid 


the  perfume  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  your  fai 
ily,  and  you  will  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  li 
like  a  gentleman.    (Loud  applause.) 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  will  farming  pay  bett 
than  in  the  Western  States.     You  are  in  the  bi 

Portion  of  the  earth.  From  the  Atlantic  to  t 
aciflc,  there  is  no  such  country  as  yours.  T 
east  is  hard  and  stony;  the  soil. is  stingy.  T| 
far  west  is  a  desert  patched  and  barren,  drea 
and  desolate  as  perdition  would  be  with  the  fir 
out.  It  is  better  to  dig  wheat  and  corn  from  t 
soil  than  gold.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  whe 
they  wrench  the  precious  metals  from  the  miser 
clutch  of  the  rocks.  When  I  saw  the  mountaii 
treeless,  shrubless,  flowerless,  without  even 
spire  of  grass,  it  seemed  to  me  that  gold  h 
the  same  effect  upon  the  country  that  holds 
as  upon  the  man  who  lives  and  labo 
only  for  that.  It  affects  the  land  as 
does  the  man.  It  leaves  the  heart  b 
ren  without  a  flower  of  kindness — without  a  bl 
som  of  pity. 

The  farmer  in  the  Middle  States  has  the  be 
soil — the  greatest  return  for  the  least  labor 
more  leisure — more  time  for  enjoyment  than  a 
other  farmer  in  the  world.  His  hard  work  cet 
es  with  autumn.  He  has  the  long  winters 
which  to  become  acquainted  with  his  family 
with  his  neighbors  -in  which  to  read  and  kei 
abreast  with  the  advanced  thought  of  his  da 
He  has  the  time  and  means  of  self-culture, 
has  more  time  than  the  mechanic,  the  uierchi 
or  the  professional  man.  If  the  farmer  is  n 
well  informed  it  is  his  own  fault.  Books  a 
cheap,  and  every  farmer  can  have  enough  to  gi 
him  the  outline  of  every  science,  and  an  idea 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  man. 

In  many  respects  the  farmer  has  the  adva 
tage  of  the  mechanic.  In  our  time  we  ha 
plenty  of  mechanics  but  no  tradesmen.  In 
sub-division  of  labor  we  have  a  thousand  m 
working  upon  different  parts  of  the  same  thin 
each  taught  in  one  particular  branch,  and  in  on 
one.  We  have,  say,  in  a  shoe-factory,  hundre 
of  men,  but  not  one  shoemaker.  It  takes  •them 
assisted  by  a  great  number  of  machines,  to  ma 
a  shoe.  Each  does  a  particular  part,  and 
one  of  them  knows  the  entire  trade.  The  rest 
is  that  the  moment  the  factory  shuts  down  th 
men  are  out  of  employment.  Out  of  employme 
means  out  of  bread — out.  of  bread  meaus  fami 
and  horror.  The  mechanic  of  to-day  has  t 
little  independence.  His  prosperity  often  ( 
pendsupon  the  good  will  of  one  man.  He  is  1 
able  to  be  discharged  for  a  look,  for  a  word.  I 
lays  by  but  little  for  his  declining  years.  He 
at  the  best,  the  slave  of  capital. 

It  is  a  thousand  times   better  to  be  a  wh( 
farmer  than  part  of  a  mechanic.     It  is  better 
till  the  ground  and  work  for  yourself  than  to 
hired  by  corporations.     Every  man  should    e 
deavor  to  belong  to  himself.     (Applause.) 

About  cCTen  hundred  years  ago,  Kheyam, 
Persian,  said:  ''Why  should  a  man  who  posse 
es  a  piece  of  bread  securing  life  for  two  daj 
and  who  has  a  cup  of  water-  -why  should  sucl 
man  serve  another?" 
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oung  men  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  sal- 
Do  not  mortgage  the  possibilities  of  your 
ire.  Have  the  conrage  to  take  life  as  it 
ies,  feast  or  famine.  Think  of  bunting  a 
1  mine  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  think  of  Und- 
one for  another  man.    How  would  you  feel 

ft  are  lacking  in  true  courage,  wVien,  for  fear 
e  future,  we  take  the  crusts  and  scraps  and 
ardly  salaries  of  the  present.  1  had  a  thous- 
times  rather  have  a  farm  and  be  indeoend- 
than  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
out  independence,  filled  with  doubt  and 
bling,  feeling  of  the  popular  pulse,  resorting 
rt  and  artifice,  inquiring  about  the  wind  of 
ion,  and  succeeding  at  last  in  losing  my  self- 
>ect  without  gaining  the  respect  of  others, 
an  needs  more  manliness,  more  real  inde- 
dence.      We   must  take  care  of  ourselves. 

we  can  do  by  labor,  and  in  this  way  we 
preserve  our  independence.  We  should  try 
choose  that  bminess  or  profession  the  pur- 
of  which  will  give  us  the  most  happiness, 
piness  is  wealth  We  can  be  happy  without 
g  rich — without  holding  office — without  be- 
famous.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  be  happy 
i  wealth,  with  office,  or  with  fame, 
here  is  a  quiet  about  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and 
hope  of  a  serene  old  age,  that  no  other  busi- 

or  profession   can  promise.     A  professional 

is  doomed  some  time  to  feel  that  his  powers 
waning.  He  is  doomed  to  see  younger  and 
nger  men  pass  him  in  the  race  of  life.  He 
is  forward  to  an  old  age  of  intellectual  medi- 
ty.  He  will  be  last  where  once  he  was  the 
But  the  farmer  goes,  as  it  were,  into  part- 
hip  with  nature — he  lives  with  trees  and 
ers — he  breathes  the  sweet  air  of  the  fields, 
re  is  no  constani  and  frightful  strain  upon 
mind.  His  nights  are  filled  with  sleep  and 
He  watches  his  flocks  and  herds  as  they 

upon  the  green  and  sunny  slopes.  He  hears 
pleasant  rain  falling  upon  the  waving  corn, 
the  trees  he  planted  in  youth  rustle  above 
as  he  plants  others  for  the  children  yet  to 

ur  country  is  filled  with  the  idle  and  unem- 
ed,  and  the  great  question*  asking  for  an 
reris:  What  shall  be  done  with  these  men? 
t  shall  these  men  do?  To  this  there  is  but 
answer:  They  must  cultivate  the  soil.  Farm- 
must  be  rendered  more  attractive.  Those 
work  the  land  must  have  an  honest  pride  in 
business.  They  must  educate  their  chil- 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  They  must  make 
ing  easier,  so  that  their  children  will  not 
it  so  that  they  will  not  hate  it  themselves, 
boys  must  not  be  taught  that  tilling  the  soil 
curse  and  almost  a  disgiace.  They  must 
uppose  that  education  is  thrown  away  upon 
i  unless  they  become  ministers,  lawyers, 
ors,  or  statesmen.  It  must  be  understood 
education  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  a 
.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  little 
ing  unfits  one  for  work.  There  are  bun- 
i  of  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard  and 
•  colleges,  who  are  agents  of  sewing-ma- 
ss, solicitors  for  insurance,  clerks,  copyists, 
tort,    performing  a  hundred   varieties   of 


menial  setvice.  They  seem  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  regarded  as  work— anything 
that  can  be  done  in  a  town,  in  the  house,  in  an 
office,  but  they  avoid  farming  as  they  would  a 
leprosy.  Nearly  every  young  man  educated  in 
this  way  is  simply  ruined.  Such  an  education 
ought  to  be  called  ignorance.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  better  to  have  common  sense  without  edu- 
cation, than  education  without  the  sense.  Boyi 
and  girls  should  be  educated  to  help  themselves. 
They  should  be  taught  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  be 
idle,  and  dishonorable  to  be  useless. 

1  say  again,  if  you  want  more  men  and  women 
on  the  farms,  something  must  be  done  to  make 
farm-life  pleasant.  One  great  difficulty  is  that 
the  farm  is  lonely.      People    write    about  the 

Eleasures  of  solitude,  but  they  are  found  only  in 
ooks.  He  who  lives  long  alone  becomes  in- 
sane. A  hermit  is  a  madman.  Without  friends 
and  wife  and  child,  there  is  nothing  left  worth 
living  for.  The  unsocial  are  the  enemies  of  joy. 
They  are  filled  with  egotism,  and  envy,  with 
vanity  and  hatred.  People  who  live  much  alone 
become  narrow  and  suspicious.  They  are  apt  to 
be  the  property  of  one  idea.  They  begin  to 
think  there  is  no  use  in  anything.  They  look 
upon  the  happiness  of  others  as  a  kind  of  folly. 
They  hate  joyous  folks,  because,  way  down  in 
tbeir  hearts,  they  envy  them.     (Applause.) 

In  our  country,  farm-life  is  too  lonely.  The 
farms  are  large,  and  neighbors  are  too  far  apart. 
In  these  days,  when  the  roads  are  filled  with 
"tramps,"  the  wives  and  children  need  protec- 
tion. When  the  farmer  leaves  home  and  goes 
to  some  distant  field  to  work,  a  shadow  of  fear 
is  upon  bis  heart  all  day,  and  a  like  shadow  rests 
upon  all  at  home. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  our  country  the 
pioneer  was  forced  to  take  his  family,  his  axe," 
his  dog  and  his  gun,  and  go  into  the  far  wild 
forest,  and  build  his  cabin  miles  and  miles  from 
any  neighbor.  He  saw  the  smoke  from  his 
hearth  go  up  alone  in  all  the  wide  and  lonely 
sky. 

But  this  necessity  has  passed  away,  and  now, 
instead  of  living  so  far  apart  upon  the  lonely 
farms,  you  should  live  in  villages.  With  the  im- 
proved machinery  which  you  have — with  your 
generous  soil  —with  your  markets  and  means  of 
transportation,  you  can  now  afford  to  live  to- 
gether. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  age  of  the  world  for 
the  farmer  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
begin  his  work.  This  getting  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It  has  made 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  curse  the 
business.  There  is  no  need  of  getting  up  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  winter  morning. 
Tae  farmer  who  persists  in  doing  it  and  persists 
in  dragging  his  wife  and  children  from  their 
beds  ought  to  be  visited  by  a  missionary.  It  is 
time  enough  to  rise  after  the  sun  has  set  the 
example.  For  what  purpose  do  you  get  up?  To 
feed  the  cattle?  Why  not  feed  them  more  the 
night  before?  It  is  a  waste  of  life.  In  the  old 
times  they  used  to  get  up  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  go  to  work  long  before  the 
sun  had  risen  with  "healing  upon  his  wings," 
and  as  a  just  punishment  they  all  had  the  ague; 
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and  thev  ought  to  have  it  now.     The  man  who  Its  plumage  and  Its  song.    Oh  daughters 

cannot  get  a  living  upon   Illinois  mil  withput  wives,  if  you  would  be  loved    adorn  yourse 

Sing  bff«.«  daylight  ought  to  starve.      Eight  -if  you  would  be  adored,  be  beautiful!    I 

hours  a  dav  is  enough   for  any   farmer  to  work  plause.)             ...                      ,..    v-.'.i. 

except  in  Carves?  time.      When  you  rise  at  four  There  is  another  fault  common  with  the  fa] 

and  work  till  dark  what  is  life  worth T    Of  what  ers  of  our  country    they  want  too  much 

ase  are  all  the  improvements    in    farming?      Of  You  cannot,  at  present,  when  taxes  are  high 

what  use  is  all  the  improved  machinery  unless  it  ford  to  own  land  that  you  do  not  cultivate, 

tends  to  give  the  farmer   a  little  more  leisure?  it  and  let  others  make  farms  and  homes      In 

What  is  harvesting  now,  compared  with  what  it  way  what  you  keep  will  be  enhanced  in  ya 

was  in  the  old  time?    Think  of  the  days  of  reap-  Farmers  ought  to  own  the  land  they  cultiv 

nl   of  crLuiug.  of  raking  and  binding  and  mow-  and    cultivate   what    they    own.      Renters 

nl'     Think  of  threshing  with  the  flail  and  win-  hardly  be  called  farmers.     There  can  be  no 

nowing  with  the  wind.      And  now  think  of  the  thing  in  the  highest  sense  as  a  home  un  ess 

reaper!  and  mowers,  the  binders  and  threshing-  own  it      There  must  be  an  incentive  to  f 

machines   the  plows  and  cultivators,  upon  which  trees,  to  beautify  the  grounds,  to  preserve 

the   farmer   rides   protected    from  the  sun.       If.  improve.     It  elevates  a  man  to  own  a  home 

with  all  these  advantages,  you  cannot  get  a  liv-  gives  a  certain  independence,  a  force  of  chara 

ing  without  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  go  that  is  obtained  in    no  other  way.     A  man 

into  some  other  business.       You  should   not  rob  out  a  home  feels  like  a  passenger     There 

your  families  of  sleep        Sleep  is  the  best  medi-  such  a  man  a  little  of  the  vagrant.     Homes  m 

cine  in  the  world       there    is   no   such  thing  as  patriots      lie  who  has  sat    by  bis  own    fire 

health  without  plenty  of  sleep       Sleep  until  you  with  wife  and  children  will  defend -it.     \V  he 

are  thoroughly  rested  and  restored.      When  you  hears  the  word  country  pronounced,    he  th 

work,  work,  ar-d  when  you  get  through   take    a  of  his  home, 

good,  long  and  .-ef.Uhiog  sleep.  j  Few  men  have  been  patriotic  enough  to  sh 

You  should  hve  in  villages,  so  that  you  can  der  a  musket  in  defense  of  a  boarding  house 

have  the  benefits  of  social  life.     You  can  have  a  The  prosperity  and   glory  of  our  country 

readme  -room-  you  can  take  the  best  papers  and  pend  upon  the  number  of  our  people  who  are 

magazines— you  can  have   plenty  of  books,   and  owners   of  homes      Arouud  the  hreside  cH 

each  one  can  have  the  benefit  of  them  all.    Some  the  private  ami   the   public  virtues  of  our 

of  the   young   men    and    women   can    cultivate  Kaise    your  sons    to   be    independent    turo 

music      You   can    have   social    gatherings— you  labor-to  pursue  some  business  for  themse 

can  learn   from  each  other— you  can   discuss  all  and  upon  their  own  account— lobe  self-rel.a 

topics  of  interest,  and  in  this  way  you  can  make  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  to 

farming     a     delightful     business.       You    must  the  consequences  like  men.      leach  them  at 

keep  up  with  the  age.     The  way  to  make  farm-  all  things  to  be  good,   true  and  tender  husbj 

ing  respectable  is  for  farmers  to  become  really  -winners  of  love,  and  builders  of  homes, 

intelligent.       They    must    live    intelligent    and  plause.) 

happy    lives.      They    must   know   something  of  A  great  many  farmers  seem  to  think  that 

books  and  something  of  what  is  goingon  in  the  are  the   only  laborers   in  the  world.      1  his 

world.     They  musi   not  he  satisfied   wiih  know-  very   foolish  thing.     Farmers  cannot  get    a 

ing  something   of  the   affairs  of  a  neighborhood  without   the   mechanic.     \  ou  are    not   inde 

and  nothing  about    the  rest  of  the  earth      The  denl  of  the  man  of  genius.     \  our  prosperity 

business  must  be   made  attractive,   and   it  never  pends  upon  the  inventor.     The  world  adva 

iaD  be  until   the  farmer  has  prosperity,   intelli-  by  the  assistance  of  all  laborers;  and  all  lat> 

gence  and  leisure.  under  obligations  to  the  inventions   of   get 

Another  thing— I  am  a  believer  in  fashion.     It  The  inventor  does  as  much  for  agriculture  a 

is  the  duty  of  every   woman  to  make   herself  as  who  tills  the  Sbil.»   All   laboring  men  shouli 

beautiful  and  attractive  as  she  possibly  can.  brothers.      You    are    in    partnership    with 

"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  but  she  is  mechanics  who  make  your  reapers,  your  moi 

much  handsomer  if  well  drosed.     Every   man  and  your  plows;  and  you  should  take  into , 

ihould  look    his  very  best.     1  am  a  believer  in  granges  all  the   men  who  make  their  livim 

?ood  clothes.     The  time  never  ought  to  come  in  honest  labor.     The  laboring  people  shou  d  u 

his  country  when  you  can  tell  a  farmer's  wife  or  and  should  protect  themselves  against  all   I 

daughter  simply   by  the  garments  she  wears.     1  You  can  divide  mankind  into  two  classes: 

lay  to  every  girl   and  woman,   no  matter  what  laborers  and  the   idlers,   the  supporters  and 

the  material  of  your  dress  maybe,  no  matter  how  supported,  the  honest  and  the  dishonest.     1!. 

Cheap  aud  coarse  it  is,   cut  it  and  make  it  in  the  man   is   dishonest    who   lives  upon   the   On 

fashion.     1   believe    in    jewelry.     Some    people  labor  of  others,  no  matter  if  he  occupies  a  tnr 

look  upon  it  as  barbaric,   but  in  my  judgment,  All  laborers  should  be  brotners.     The  lain 

wearing  jewelry   is  the  first  evidence  the  bar-  should  have  equal  rights  before  the  world 

barian   gives    of   a    wish   to  be   civilized.    To  before  the  law.     And  I   want  every  farme 

adorn  ourselves  seems  to  be  a  part  of  our  nature,  consider  every  man  who  labors  either  with  I 

and  this  desire  seems  to  be  everywhere  and  in  or  brain  as  his  brother.     Until  genius  and  I 

everything.     I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  formed  a  partnership  there  was  no  such  tnu 

desire  for  beauty  covers  the  earth  with  flowers,  prosperity  among  men.  Every  reaper  and  mo 

It  is  this  desire  that  paints  the  wings  of  moths,  avery  agricultural  implement,  has  elevate 

tints  the  chamber  of  the  shell,  and  gives  the  bird  WOTk  «  to«  *ara«rt  and  W*  vocation 
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k  w;«h  every  invention.    In    the    olden  cents  &  bushel  for  corn— when  they  sold  foui 
le  agriculturalist  was  ignorant;  he  knew   bushels  of  potatoes  for   a  quarter -thirty-three 
eof  machinery,  he  was  the  slave  of  super-    dozen  eggs  for  a  dollar    and  a  hundred  pounm 
?    He  was  always  trying  to  appease  some   of  pork  for  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
arv  power  by  fasting    and    prayer.     He       What  has  made  the  difference? 

■ted  that   some  being  actuated  by  malice,       The  railroads  came  to   your    door  and  the- 
ie  untimely  frost    or  swept  away  with  the   brought  with   them  the  markets  of  the  world 
rind  his  rude  abode.     To  him  the  seasons   They    brought  New  York   and    Liverpool   am 
nvsteries      The  thunder  told  him  of  an  en-   London   into  Illinois,    and   the  state  has    been 
god— the  barren  fields  of  the  vengeance  of   clothed  with  prosperity  as  with  a  mantle.     It  is 
a     The  tiller  of  the  soil  lived  in  perpetual   the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  protect  every  great 
nectfear     He  knew  nothing  of  mechanics,   interest  in  the  state.     In   these   iron   bigawayi 
ig  of   order    nothing  of   law,   nothing  of  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  hav 
and  effect    '  He  was  a  superstitious  savage,    been  invested— a  sum  equal  to  ten  times  the  on 
rented  prayers  instead  of  plows,  creeds  in-   ginal  cost  of  all  the  land  in  the  state.     To  mak 
)f  reapers  and  mowers.     He  was  unable  to  war  upon  the  railroads  is  a  short-sighted   and 
■  all  his  time  to  the  gods,  and  so  he  hired  suicidal  policy.    They  should  be  treated   fairly 
to  assist  him,  and  for  their  influence  with  and  should  be  taxed  by  the  same  standard  that 
utlemen  supposed  to  control  the  weather,  farms  are  taxed,  and  in  no  other  way.     If  we 
?e  one-tenth  of  all  he  could  produce.  wish  to  prosper  we  must  act  together,  and  we 

farmer  has  been  elevated  through  science  must  see  to  it  that  every  form  of  labor  is  pro- 
s  should  not  forget  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  tected.  m 

nnic  to  the  inventor,  to  the  thinker.  He  There  has  been  a  long  period  of  depression  in 
i  remember  that  all  laborers  belong  to  the  all  business.  The  farmers  have  suffered  least  of 
grand  family— that  they  are  the  real  kings  all.  Your  land  is  just  as  rich  and  productive 
ueens,  the  only  true  nobility.  as  ever.      Prices  have   been   reasonable       The 

ither  idea  entertained  by  most  farmers  is  towns  and  cities  have  suffered,  stocks  and  bonds 
ley  are  in  some  mysterious  way  oppressed  have  shrunk  from  par  to  worthless  paper 
ery  other  kind  of  business— that  they  are  Princes  have  become  paupers,  and  bankers,  mer 
red  by  monopolies,  especially  by  railroads,  chants  and  millionaires  have  passed  into  the  ob 
course  the  railroads  are  indebted  to  the  livion  of  bankruptcy.  The  period  of  depression 
re  for  their  prosperity,  apd  the  farmers  are  is  slowly  passing  away,  and  we  are  entering  up- 
ted  to  the  railroads.  on  better  times.  t 

ew  years  ago  you  endeavored  to  regulate  A  great  many  people  say  that  a  scarcity  ol 
harges  of  railroad  companies.  The  prin-  money  is  our  only  difficulty.  In  my  opinion  we 
complaint  you  had  was  that  they  charged  have  money  enough,  but  we  lack  confidence  in 
mch  for  the  transportation  of  corn  and  each  other  and  in  the  future, 
cereals  to  the  East.  You  should  remem-  There  has  been  so  much  dishonesty,  there  have 
at  all  freights  are  paid  by  the  consumers  been  so  many  failures,  that  the  people  are  afraid 
e  grain  You  were  really  interested  in  to  trust  anybody.  There  is  plenty  of  money, 
r>ortation  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  in  but  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  business.  II 
freights.  The  result  is  that  while  you  have  you  were  to  go  to  the  owner  of  a  ferry,  and,  up- 
uwn  through  freights  you  have  not  succeed-  on  seeing  his  boat  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
well  in  local  freights.  The  exact  opposite  shore,  should  say,  "There  is  a  superabundance 
d  be  the  policy  of  Illinois.  Putdown  local  of  ferry-boat,"  he  would  probably  reply,  "No, 
its-  put  them  down,  if  you  can,  to  the  low-  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water."  So  with  us 
ossible  figure,  and  let  through-rates  take  there  is  not  a  scarcity  of  money,  but  there  is  a 
of  themselves.'  If  all  the  corn  raised  in  II-  scarcity  of  business.  And  this  scarcity  springs 
could  be  transported  to  New  York  abso-  from  lack  of  confidence  in  one  another,  bo 
r  free  it  would  enhance  but  little  the  price  many  piesidents  of  savings  banks,  even  those 
vou  would  receive.  What  we  want  is  the  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
3t  possible  local  rate.  Instead  of  this  yon  ation,  run  off  with  the  funds;  so  many  railroad 
simply  succeeded  in  helping  the  East  at  »nd  insurance  companies  are  in  the  hands  of  re- 
•xpenae  of  the  West.  The  railroads  are  ceivers;  there  is  so  much  bankruptcy  on  even 
friends.  They  are  your  partners.  They  hand,  that  all  capital  ih  held  in  the  nervous  clut  i 
prosper  only  where  the  country  through  of  fear.  Slowly,  but  surely  we  are  coming  ba>  * 
i  they  run  prospers.  All  intelligent  rail-  to  honest  methods  in  business.  Confidence  will 
men  know  this.  Tbey  know  that  present  return,  and  then  enterprise  will  unlock  the  safe 
ry  is  future  bankruptcy.  They  knew  that  and  money  will  again  circulate  as  of  yore;  the 
iterest  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  railroad  is  dollars  will  leave  their  hiding  places  and  every 
ame  We  must  have  railroads.  What  can  one  will  be  seeking  investment. 
3  without  them?  F°r  mv  Part'  '  do  not  ask  an.v  interference  OB 

len  we  had  no  railroads,  we  drew,  as  I  said  the  part  of  the  government  except  to  undo  the 
re  our  grain  two  hundred  miles  to  market,  wrong  it  has  done.  I  do  not  ask  that  money  b< 
those  days  the  farmers  did  not  stop  at  hotels,  made  out  of  nothing.  1  do  not  ask  for  the  pros- 
slept  under  their  wagons- took  with  them  perity  born  of  paper.  But  I  do  ask  for  the  re 
food— fried  their  own  bacon,  made  their  monetization  of  silver.  Silver  was  demonetizes 
s  and  ate  their  meals  in  the  snow  and  rain,  by  fraud.  It  was  an  imposition  upon  every  so] 
j'  were  the  days  when  they  received  ten  Tent  man;  a  fraud  upon  every  honeat  debtor  is 
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the  United  States.  It  assassinated  labor.  It 
was  done  in  the  interest  of  avarice  and  greed, 
and  should  be  undone  by  honebc  men. 

The  farmers  should  vote  only  for  such  men 
as  are  able  and  willing  to  guard  and  advance 
the  interests  of  labor.  We  should  know  bet- 
ter than  to  vote  for  men  who  will  deliberate- 
ly put  a  tariff  of  three  dollars  a  thousand 
upon  Canada  lumber,  when  every  farmer  in 
the  States  is  a  purchaser  of  lumber.  People 
who  live  upon  the  prairies  should  vote  for 
cheap  lumber.  We  should  protect  ourselves. 
jWe  ought  to  have  intelligence  enough  to  know 
/what  we  want  and  how  to  get  it.  The  real 
■  'laboring  men  of  this  country  can  succeed  if 
they  are  united.  By  laboring  men,  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  farmers.  I  mean  all  who  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  general  welfare. 
They  should  forget  prejudices  and  party 
names,  and  remember  only  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  pro- 
tect every  department  of  industry.  Let  us  see 
if  all  property  cannot  be  protected  alike  and 
taxed  alike,  whether  owned  by  individuals 
or  corporations. 

Where  industry  creates  and  justice  protects, 
prosperity  dwells. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  Illinois: 
We  have  fifty-six  thousand  square  miles  of 
land — nearly  thirty-six  million  acres.  Upon 
these  plains  we  can  raise  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  twenty  million  people.  Beneath  these 
prairies  were  hidden  millions  of  ages  ago,  by 
that  old  miser,  the  sun,  thirty-six  thousand 
square  miles  of  coal.  The  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  these  veins  is  at  least  fifteen  feet. 
Think  of  a  column  of  coal  one  mile  square  and 
one  hundred  miles  high!  All  this  came  from< 
the  sun.  What  a  sunbeam  such  a  column 
would  be!  Think  of  the  engines  and  ma- 
chines this  coal  will  run  and  turn  and  whirl! 
Think  of  all  this  force,  willed  and  left  to  us 
by  the  dead  morning  of  the  world!  Think  of 
the  fireside  of  the  future  around  which  will 
sit  the  fathers,  mothers  and  children  of  the 
years  to  be!  Think  of  the  sweet  and  happy 
faces,  the  loving  and  tender  eyes  that  will 
glow  and  gleam  in  the  sacred  light  of  all  these 
flames! 

We  have  the  best  country  in  the  world.  Is 
there  any  reason  that  our  farmers  should  not 
■be  prosperous  and  happy  men?  They  have 
'every  advantage,  and  within  their  reach  are 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Do  not  get  the  land  fever  and  think  you 
must  buy  all  that  joins  you.  Get  out  of  debt 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  A  mortgage 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  sunniest  field.  There 
is  no  business  under  the  sun  that  can  pay  ten 
per  cent. 

Ainsworth  R.  Spofford  gives  the  following 
facts  about  interest:  "One  dollar  loaned  for 
one  hundred  years  at  six  per  cent,  with  in- 
terest collected  annually  and  added  to  the 
principal,  will  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  At  eight  per  cent,  it  amounts 
to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dol- 
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lars.  At  three  per  cent  it  amounts  onlj 
nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents, 
ten  per  cent,  it  is  thirteen  thousand  e 
hundred  and  nine  dollars,  or  about  sc 
hundred  times  as  much.  At  twelve  per  c 
it  amounts  to  eighty-four  thousand 
seventy  five  dollars,  or  more  than  four  tl 
sand  times  as  much.  At  eighteen  per  c 
it  amounts  to  fifteen  million  one  hundred 
forty-five  thousand  and  seven  dollars 
twenty-four  per  cent  (which  we  someti 
hear  talked  of)  it  reaches  the  enormous 
of  two  billion  five-hundred  and  fifty- 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  th 
sand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars. 

One  dollar  at  compound  interest,  at  tw 
ty-four  per  cent  for  one  hundred  y« 
would  produce  a  sum  equal  to  our  natio 
debt. 

Interest  eats  night  and  day,  and  the  m 
it  eats  the  hungrier  it  grows.  The  fan 
in  debt,  lying  awake  at  night,  can,  if  he 
tens,  hear  it  gnaw.  If  he  owes  nothing, 
can  hear  his  corn  grow.  Get  out  of 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  Tou  have 
ported  idle  avarice  and  lazy  economy  1( 
enough. 

Above  all,  let  every  farmer  treat  his  v 
and  children  with  infinite  kindness, 
your  sons  and  daughters  every  advant; 
within  your  power.  In  the  air  of  kindn 
they  will  grow  around  you  like  flowers.  T] 
will  fill  your  homes  with  sunshine  and 
your  years  with  joy.  Do  not  try  to  rule 
force.  A  blow  from  a  parent  leaves  a  scar 
the  soul.  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  die 
rounded  by  children  I  had  whipped.  Thi 
of  feeling  upon  your  dying  lips  the  kiss  o 
child  you  had  struck.    (Applause.) 

See  to  it  that  your  wife  has  every  convt 
ience.    Make  her  life  worth  living.    Never 
low  her  to  become  a  servant.    Wives,  wes 
and  worn;   mothers,   wrinkled  and  bent 
fore  their  time,  fill    homes  with     grief 
shame.     If  you  are  not  able  to  hire  help 
your  wives,  help  them  yourselves.     See  tl 
they  have  the  best     utensils     to  work  wi 
Women  cannot  create  things  by  magic.  Hi 
plenty  of  wood  and  coal — good     cellars 
plenty  in  them.     Have  cisterns,  so  that  y 
can  have  plenty  of  rain  water  for  washii 
Do  not  rely  on  a  barrel  and  a  board.    Wb 
the  rain  comes  the  board  will  be  lost  or 
hoops  will  be  off  the  barrel. 

Farmers  should  live  like  princes.  Eat 
best  things  you  raise  and  sell  the  rest.  Ha 
good  things  to  cook  and  good  things  to  co 
with.  Of  all  people  in  our  country, 
should  live  the  best.  Throw  your  miseral 
little  stoves  out  of  the  window.  Get  rang 
and  have  them  so  built  that  your  wife  ne 
not  burn  her  face  off  to  get  you  a  breakfa 
Do  not  make  Tier  cook  in  a  kitchen  hot  as 
orthodox  perdition.  The  beef,  not  the  coc 
should  be  roasted.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  ha 
things  convenient  and  right  as  to  have  the 
any  other  way. 
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e  good  old  days  there  would  be  eleven 
in  the  family  and  only  one  skillet, 
ling  was  broken  or  cracked  or  loaned  or 

ought  to  be  a  law  making  it  a  crime, 

ble  by  imprisonment,  to  fry  beefsteak. 

it  is  just  as  easy,  and  when  broiled  it  is 

is.     Fried  beefsteak  is  not  tit  for  a  wild 

You  can  broil  even  on  a  stove.  Shut  the 
unper — open  the  back  one,  then  take  off 
le.  There  will  then  be  a  draft  down- 
h rough  thisopening.     Put  on  your  steak, 

wire  broiler,  and  not  a  particle  of  smoke 
ich  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  smoke  goes 

If  you  try  to  broil  it  with  the  front 
■  open,  the  smoke  will  rise.  For  broiling, 
pen  soft  coal,   makes  a  better  fire  than 

is  no  reason  why   farmers  should  not 

resh^  meat  all   the  year  round.     There  is 

y  no  sense  in  stuffing  yourself  full  of  salt 

ery  morning,  aud  making  a  well  or  a  cis- 

your  stomach   for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'arm^r  should  have  an  ice  house.     Upon 

every  farm  is  some  stream  from  which 

of  ice  can  be  obtained,  and  the  long  sum- 

ys  made  delightful.     Dr.   Draper,  one  of 

Id's    greatest    scientists,   says  that    ice 

s  healthy,  and  that  it  has  done  away  with 

f  the  low    forms    of  fever  in   the  great 

he  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of 

d  life,  and  without  it  there  is  very  little 

t. 

s  your  homes  pleasant.  Have  your  houses 
nd  comfortable  for  the  winter.  Do  not 
story-and-a-half  house.  The  half  story 
ly  an  oven  in  which,  during  the  summer, 
1  bake  every  night,  and  feel  in  the  morn- 
,hough  only  the  rind  of  yourself  was  left, 
rate  your  rooms,  even  if  you  do  so  with 
■ntrravings.  The  cheapest  are  far  better 
ne.  Have  books— have  papers,  and  read 
You  have  more  leisure  than  the  dwellers 
ss.  Beautify  your  grounds  with  plants 
wers  and  vines.  Have  good  gardens.  Re- 
r  that  everything  of  beauty  tends  to  the 
m  of  man.  Every  little  morning-glory 
purple  bosom  is  thrilled  with  the  amorous 
f  the  sun,  tends  to  put  a  blossom  in  your 
Do  not  judge  of  the  value  of  everything 
market  reports.  Every  flower  about  a 
certifies  to  the  refinement  of  somebody, 
vine  climbing  and  blossoming,  tells  of 
d  joy. 

i  your  houses  comfortable.  Do  not  hud- 
ether  in  a  little  room  around  a  red-hot 
ith  every  window  fastened  down.  Do 
;  in  this  poisoned  atmosphere,  and  then, 
ne  of  your  children  dies,  put  a  piece  in 
ers  commencing  with,  'Whereas,  it  has 
!  divine  Providence  to  remove  from  our 
■."  Have  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of 
i.  Comfort  is  health.  Do  not  imagine 
g  is  unhealthy  simply  because  it  is  plea- 
That  is  an  old  and  foolish  idea, 
our  children  sleep.  Do  not  drag  them 
eir  beds  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Do  not 
them  to  associate  all  that  is  tiresome,  irk- 
id  dreadful  with  cultivating  the  soil.     In 


this  way  you  bring  farminginto  hatred  and  disre 
pute.  Treat  your  children  with  infinite  kindness- 
treat  them  as  equals.  There  is  do  happiness  in  a 
home  not  filled  with  love.  Whrre  the  husband 
bates  his  wife — where  the  wife  hates  the  hus- 
band; where  children  hate  theii  parents  and  each 
other — there  is  a  hell  upon  eartk. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farme's  should  not  be 
the  kindest  and  mort  cultivated  of  men.  There 
is  nothing  in  plowing  the  field*  to  make  men 
cross,  cruel  and  crabbed.  To  look  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  covered  with  daisi  ;s  does  not  tend 
to  make  men  unjust.  Whoevt  r  labors  for  the 
happiness  of  those  he  loves,  ele»  ates  himself,  no 
matter  whether  he  works  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
shops,  or  in  the  perfumed  fields  To  work  foi 
others  is,  in  reality,  the  only  vay  in  which  a 
man  can  work  for  himself.  Selfishness  is  ignor- 
ance. Speculators  cannot  matte  unless  some- 
body loses.  In  the  realm  of  speculation,  every 
success  has  at  least  one  victim.  The  harvest 
reaped  by  the  fa  mer  benefits  all  and  injures 
none.  For  hir*  to  succeed,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  some  one  should  fail.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  producers — of  all  laborers. 

I  can  imagine  no  condition  that  carries  with  it 
such  a  promise  of  joy  as  that  of  the  farmer  in 
the  early  winter.  He  has  his  cellar  filled — he 
has  made  every  preparation  for  the  days  of 
snow  and  storm — he  looks  forward  to  three 
months  of  ease  and  rest;  to  three  months  oi 
fireside-content;  three  months  with  wife  and 
children;  three  months  of  long,  delightful  even- 
ings; three  months  of  home;  three  months  oi 
solid  comfort. 

When  the  life  of  the  farmer  is  such  as  I  have 
described,  the  cities  and  towns  will  not  be  filled 
with  want — the  streets  will  not  be  crowded  with 
wrecked  rogues,  broken  bankers,  and  bankrupt 
speculators.  The  fields  will  be  tilled,  and  coun- 
try villages,  almost  hidden  hy  trees  and  vines 
and  flowers,  filled  with  industrious  and  happy 
people,  will  nestle  in  every  vale  and  gleam  like 
gems  on  every  plain. 

The  idea  must  be  done  away  with  that  there 
is  something  intellectually  degrading  in  culti- 
vating the  soil.  Nothing  can  be  nobler  than  to 
be  useful.       Idleness  should  not  be  respectable. 

If  farmers  will  cultivate  well,  and  without 
waste;  if  they  will  so  built  that  their  houses  will 
be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer;  if  they 
will  plant  trees  and  beautify  their  homes;  if  they 
will  occupy  their  leisure  in  reading,  in  thinking, 
in  improving  their  minds  and  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  make  their  business  profitable  and 
pleasant;  if  they  will  live  nearer  together  and 
cultivate  sociability,  if  they  will  come  together 
often;  if  they  will  have  reading  rooms  and  cul- 
tivate music;  if  they  will  have  bath-rooms,  ice- 
houses and  good  gardens;  if  their  wives  can 
have  an  easy  time;  if  their  sons  and  daughters 
can  tave  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  line  with  the 
thoughts  and  discoveries  of  the  world;  if  the 
nights  can  be  taken  for  sleep  and  the  evenings 
for  enjoyment,  everybody  will  be  in  love  with 
the  fields.  Happiness  should  be  the  object  of 
life,  and  if  life  on  the  farm  can  be  made  really 
happy,  the  children  will  grow  up  in  love  with 
the  meadows,  the  streams,  the  woods  and  tht 
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old  home.  Around  the  farm  will  cling  and 
cluster  the  happy  memories  of  the  delightful 
years. 

Remember,  I  pray  you,  that  you  are  in  part- 
nership with  all  labor  that  you  should  join 
hands  with  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil, 
and  that  all  who  work  belong  to  the  same  noble 
family. 

For  my  part,  I  envy  the  man  who  has  lived  on 
the  same  broad  acres  from  his  boyhood,  who 
cultivates  the  fields  where  in  youth  he  played, 
and  lives,  where  his  father  lived  and  died. 

I  can  imagine  no  sweeter  way  to  end  one's  life 
than  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  out  of  the  mad 
race  for  money,  place  and  power — far  from  the 


demands  of  business— out  of  the  dusty  bigl 
where  fools  struggle  and  strive  for  the  u 
praise  of  other  fools. 

Surrounded  by  pleasant  fields  and  faf 
friends,  by  those  I  have  loved,  1  hope  to  enj 
days.  And  this  1  hope  may  be  the  lot  of  all 
hear  my  voice.  I  hope  that  you,  in  the  cojjj 
in  houses  covered  with  vines  and  clothed 
flowers,  looking  frum  the  open  window^ 
rustling  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  o\er  i 
will  run  the  sunshine  and  the  sfaL 
surrounded  by  those  whose  lives  you  h»ve„ 
with  joy,  will  pass  away  serenely  as  the  Aa 
diet. 
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Kf  ind  Gentlemen— Fellow  Cittzens  and 
dn  Soldiers: — I  am  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
party,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Every  State 
ceded  from  the  United  States  was  a  Demo- 
State.  Every  ordinance  of  secession  that 
rawn  was  drawn  by  a  Democrat.  Every 
at  endeavored  to  tear  the  old  flag  from 
saven  that  it  enriches  was  a  Democrat.  [A 
-"Give  it  to  them."]  Every  man  that 
to  destroy  this  nation  was  a  Democrat, 
enemy  this  great  republic  has  had  for 
y  years  nas  been  a  Democrat.  Every  man 
shot  Union  soldiers  was  a  Democrat. 
8— "That's  so."]  Every  man  that  starved 
soldiers  and  refused  them  in  the  extrem- 
death  a  crust  was  a  Democrat.  [Renewed 
ng.]  Every  man  that  loved  slavery  better 
bery  was  a  Democrat.  The  man  that  as- 
ated  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Democrat, 
man  that  sympathized  with  the  assassin — 
man  glad  that  the  noblest  President  ever 
was  assassinated,  was  a  Democrat, 
man  that  wanted  the  privilege  of  whip- 
nother  man  to  make  him  work  for  him  for 
g  and  pay  him  with  lashes  on  his  naked 
was  a  Democrat.     [Cheers.]     Every  man 

aised  blood-hounds  to  pursue  human  beings 
Democrat.  Everyman  that  clutched  from 
ing,  shuddering,  crouching  mothers  babes 
their  breasts  and  sold  them  into  slavery 
Democrat.     [Cheers.]     Every   man   that 

red  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  every 
hat  swore  we  would  never  pay  the  bonds, 
man  that   swore  we   would  never  redeem 

reenbacks,  every  maligner  of  his  country's 
every  calumniator  of  his  country's  honor, 
Democrat.     [Cheers.]     Every    man   that 

ed  the  draft,    every  man    that   hid   in   the 

8,  and  shot  at  Union  men  simply  because 
were    endeavoring  to  enforce    the     laws 

eir  country,  was  a  Democrat.  [Cheers  J 
man    that    wept    over    the    corpse    of 

ry    was    a    Democrat.      Every    man    that 

d   Lincoln    because  he  issued  the  procla- 


mation of  emancipation — the  grandest  paper 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  every 
one  of  them  was  a  Democrat.  I  Cheers.  )  Every 
man  that  denounced  the  soldiers  that  bared  their 
bosoms  to  the  storms  of  shot  and  shell  for  the 
honor  of  America  and  for  the  sacred  rights 
of  man  was  a  Democrat.  (Cheers.  I  Every 
man  that  wanted  an  uprising  in  the  North,  that 
wanted  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners  that  they 
might  burn  down  the  homes  of  Union  soldiera 
above  the  heads  of  their  wives  and  children, 
while  the  brave  husbands,  the  heroic  fathers, 
were  in  the  front  fighting  for  the  honor  of  the 
old  flag,  every  one  of  them  was  a  Democrat. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  not  through  yet.  (Laughter 
and  Cheers.)  Every  man  that  believed  this  glor- 
ious nation  of  ours  is  a  confederacy,  every  man 
that  believed  the  old  banner  carried  by  our  fath- 
ers through  the  Revolution,  through  the  war  of 
1812,  carried  by  our  brothers  over  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  carried  by  our  brothers  over  the  fields 
of  the  rebellion,  simp]}'  stood  for  a  contract,  sim- 
ply stood  for  an  agreement,  was  a  Democrat. 
(Cheers.)  Every  man  who  believed  that  any 
State  could  go  out  of  the  Union  at  its  pleasure, 
every  man  that  believed  the  grand  fabric  of  the 
American  Government  could  be  made  to  crum- 
ble instantly  into  dust  at  the  touch  of  treason, 
was  a  Democrat.  (Cheers.)  Every  man  that 
helped  to  burn  'orphan  asylums  in  New  York, 
was  a  Democrat;  every  man  that  tried  to  fire  the 
city  of  New  York,  although  he  knew  that  thous- 
ands would  perish,  and  knew  that  the  great  ser- 
pents of  flame  leaping  from  buildings  would 
clutch  children  from  their  mothers'  arms — every 
wretch  that  did  it  was  a  Democrat.  ( Cheers.) 
Recollect  it!  Every  man  that  tried  to  spread 
small-pox  and  yellow  fever  in  the  North,  as  the 
instrumentalities  of  civilized  war,  was  a  Demo- 
crat. Soldiers,  every  scar  you  have  got  on  youi 
heroic  bodies  was  given  you  by  a  Democrat. 
(Cheers.)  Every  scar,  every  arm  that  is  lacking, 
every  limb  that  is  gone,  every  scar  is  a  souvenir 
of  a  Democrat.    (Cheers.)    I  want  you  to  reco* 
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lect  It  (A  voice-  "We  will.")  Every  man  that 
was  the  enemy  of  human  liberty  in  this  country 
was  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  wanted  the 
fruit  of  all  the  heroism  of  all  the  ages  to  turn 
to  ashes  upon  the  lips — every  one  was  a  Demo- 
crat.   (Cheers.) 

I  am  a  Republican.  (Laughter  and  Cheers.)  I 
will  tell  you  why:  This  is  the  only  free  govern 
ment  in  the  world.  The  Republican  party  made 
It  so.  The  Republican  party  took  the  chains 
from  4,<H)0,000  of  people.  The  Republican 
party,  with  the  wana  of  progress,  touched  the 
auction  block  and  it  became  a  school-house. 
(Cheers.)  The  Republican  party  put  down  the 
rebellion,  saved  the  nation,  kept  the  old  banner 
afloat  in  the  air,  and  declared  that  slavery  of 
every  kind  should  be  extirpated  from  the  face  of 
the  continent.  (Cheers. )  What  more?  I  am  a 
Republican  because  it  is  the  only  free  party  that 
ever  existed.  It  is  a  party  that  has  a  platform  as 
broad  as  humanity,  a  platform  as  broad  as  the 
human  race,  a  party  that  says  you  shall  have  all 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  your  t  ands,  a  party  that 
says  you  may  think  for  yourself;  a  party  that 
says  no  chains  for  the  hands,  no  fetters  for  the 
soul.      (A   voice— "Amen. "-Cheers.)     At    this 

[>oint  the  rain  began  to  descend,  and  it  looked  as 
f  a  heavy  shower  was  impending.  Several  um- 
brellas were  put  up.  Gov.  Noyes — "God  bless 
you!  what  is  rain  to  soldiers?"  Voice  — "Go 
ahead;  we  don't  mind  the  rain."  It  was  proposed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  Masonic  Hall,  but  the 
motion  was  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  Mr.  lngersoll  proceeded.)  I  am  a 
Republican  because  the  Republican  party  says 
this  country  is  a  nation,  and  not  a  confederacy; 
I  am  here  in  Indiana  to  speak,  and  I  have  as 

food  a  right  to  speak  here  in  Indiana  as  though 
bad  been  born  on  this  stand — not  because  the 
State  flag  of  Indiana  waves  over  me.  I  would 
not  know  it  if*  I  should  see  it.  You  have  the 
same  right  to  speak  in  Illinois,  not  because  the 
State  flag  of  Illinois  waves  over  you,  but  because 
that  banner,  rendered  sacred  by  the  blood  of  all 
the  heroes,  waves  over  me  and  you.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  being  a  nation.  Think  of 
a  man  gratifying  his  entire  ambition  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  (Laughter.)  We  want 
this  to  be  a  nation,  and  you  can't  have  a  great, 
grand,  splendid  people  without  a  great,  grand, 
splendid  country.  The  great  plains,  the  sublime 
mountains,  the  great  rushing,  roaring  rivers, 
shores  lashed  by  two  oceans,  and  the  grand  an- 
them of  Niagara,  mingle  and  enter,  as  it  were, 
in  the  charac»er  of  every  American  citizen,  and 
make  him  or  tend  to  make  him  a  great  and  a 
grand  character.  I  am  for  the  Republican 
party  because  it  says  the  government  has  as 
much  right,  as  much  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
at  home  as  abroad.  The  Republican  party  don't 
Bay  that  you  have  to  go  away  from  home  to  get 
Ihe  protection  of  the  government.  The  Demo- 
Bratic  party  says  the  government  can  t  march  its 
troops  into  the  South  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
citizens.  It  is  a  lie.  ( Great  Cheers. )  The  Gov- 
ernment claims  the  right,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
the  government  has  the  right,  to  go  to  your 
house,  while  you  are  sitting  by  your  fireside 
with  your  wife  and  children  about  you,  and  the 


old  lady  knitting,  and  tne  cat  playing  w 
yarn,  and  everybody  happy  ana  sweet — tl 
eminent  claims  the  right  to  go  to  your 
and  take  you  by  force  and  put  you  ii 
army:  take  you  down  to  the  valley  of  the  s 
of  hell,  set  you  by  the  ruddy,  roaring  gm 
make  you  fight  for  your  flag.  (Cheers.) 
that  being  so,  when  the  war  is  over  an 
country  is  victorious,  and  you  go  back  t 
home,  and  a  lot  of  Democrats  want  to  t 
upon  your  rights,  I  want  to  know  if  the  g 
ment  that  took  you  from  your  fireside  anc 
you  fight  for  it,  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  not 
to  fight  for  you.  (Cheers.)  The  flag  th 
not  protect  its  protectors  is  a  dirty  rag  th 
tami nates  the  air  in  which  it  waves.  Tl 
ernment  that  will  not  defend  its  deffinde 
disgrace  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  (A  i 
"Amen.")  lam  a  Republican  because  t 
publican  party  says,  "We  will  protect  the 
of  American  citizens  at  home,  and  if  ne< 
we  will  march  an  army  into  any  State  to  | 
the  rights  of  the  humblest  American  citi 
that  State.     (Cheers.) 

I  am  a  Republican — (Laughter)— becaus 
party  allows  me  to  be  free — allows  me  to 
own  thinking  in  my  own  way.  (Cheers.) 
a  Republican  because  it  is  a  party  grand  e 
and  splendid  enough  and  sublime  enougl 
vite  every  human  being  in  favor  of  liber 
progress  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  fort 
vancement  of  mankind.  (Cheers.)  It 
the  Methodist;  it  invites  the  Catholic;  it 
the  Presbyterian  and  every  kind  of  sectar 
invites  the  free-thinker;  it  invites  the 
provided  he  is  in  favor  of  giving  to  everj 
human  being  every  chance  and  every  rigl 
he  claims  for  himself. — Cheers.  I  am  al 
lican,  I  tell  you. — Laughter. — There  isro 
the  Republican  air  for  every  wing;  there  i 
on  the  Republican  sea  for  every  sail.  Rej 
anism  says  to  every  man:  "Let  your  s< 
like  an  eagle;  fly  out  in  the  great  doi 
thought,  and  question  the  stars  for  yoursi 
Cheers — "That's  so."— But  the  Democratic 
says:  "Be  blind  owls;  sit  on  the  dry  lim! 
dead  tree,  and  only  hoot  when  Tilden  &  C 
you  to." — Laughter. — In  the  Republican 
there  are  no  followers.  We  are  all  le 
— Cheers. — There  is  not  a  party  chain.  Tl 
not  a  party  lash.  Any  man  that  does  nc 
this  country,  any  man  that  does  not  love  11 
any  man  that  is  not  in  favor  of  human  pro 
that  is  not  in  favor  of  giving  to  others! 
claims  for  himself;  we  don't  ask  him  to  vc 
Republican  ticket.— Cheers.— You  can  vot 
you  please,  and  if  there  is  any  Democrat  i 
hearing  who  expects  to  die  before  anothe 
tion,  we  are  willing  that  he  should  vote  01 
publican  ticket,  simply  as  a  consolation 
his  death- bed. — Great  laughter. — What 
I  am  a  Republican  because  that  party  be 
in  free  labor.  It  beliives  that  free  labo 
give  us  wealth.  It  believes  in  free  though 
cause  it  believes  that  free  thought  will .  gi 
truth.  A  voice — "Th»t's  so."  You  don't 
what  a  grand  party  you  belong  to.  9 
want  any  holier  or  grander  title  of  nobilit 
that  I  belong  to  the  Republican  party  and 
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ht  for  the  liberty  of  man.— Cheers. — The 
lblican  party,  I  say,  believes  tn  free  labor. 
Republican  party  also  believes  in  slavery. 
t  kind  of  slavery?  Id  enslaving  the  forces 
Hature.  We  believe  that  free  labor, 
free  thought,  have  enslaved  the  forces 
tature,  and  made  them  work  for  man. 
make  old  attraction  of  gravitation  work 
is;  we  make  the  lightning  do  our  errands; 
make  sieam  hammer  and  fashion  what 
leed.  The  forces  of  nature  are  the  slaves 
e  Republican  p;>rty.  (Cheers. )  They  have 
io  backs  to  be  whipped;  they  have  got  no 
ts  to  be  torn  no  hearts  to  be  broken ;  they 
ot  be  seperated  from  their  wives;  they  can- 
be  dragged  from  the  bosoms  of  their  bus- 
s;  they  work  night  and   day  and  they  never 

You  cannot  whip  them,  you  cannot  starve 
.,  and  a  Democrat  even  can  be  trusted  with 
if  them.  (  Laughter.)  1  tell  you  1  am  a  Re- 
ican.  (Laughter. )  I  believe,  as  I  told  vou, 
free  labor  will  give  us  these  slaves.  Free 
will  produce  all  these  things,  and  every 
5  you  have  got  to-day  has  been  produced  by 
lahor.  nothing  by  slave  labor.  Slavery 
r  invented  but  one  machine,  and  that  was 
reshing-machine  in  the  shape  of  a  whip, 
ghter.)  Free  labor  has  invented  all  the 
ines.  We  want  to  coine  down  to  the  phil- 
hy  of  these  things.  The  problem  of  free 
,  when  a  man  works  for  the  wife  he  loves, 
i  he  works  for  the  little  children  he  adores — 
roblem  is  to  do  the  most  work  in  the  short- 
pace  of  time.  The  problem  of  slavery  is  to 
e  least  work  in  the  longest  space  of  time, 
is  the  difference.  Free  labor,  love,  affec- 
-they  have  invented  everything  of  use  in 
world.  (Cheers.)  I  am  a  Republican.  I 
fou,  my  friends,  this  world  is  getting  better 
y  day,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  getting, 
ler  every  day.  See  the  advancement  we 
made  in   a   few  years,   see  what  we   have 

We  have  covered  this  nation  with  wealth 
glory,  and  with  liberty.  This  is  the  first 
government  in  the  world.  The  Republican 
y  is  the  first  party  that  was  not  founded  on 
3  compromise  with  the  devil.  (Laughter.) 
the  first  party  of  pure,   square,  honest  prin- 

the  first  one.  And  we  have  got  the  first 
country  that  ever  existed  And  right  here 
nt  to  thank  every  soldier  that  fought  to 
e  it  free,  (cries of  "Good,  good,"  and  cheers) 
y  one  living  and  dead.  I  want  to  thank  you 
I  and  again,  and  again.  You  made  the  first 
government  in  the  world  (Cheers),  and  we 
not  f oi get  the  dead  heroes.  If  they  were 
they  would  vote  the  Republican  tick  t, 
y  one  of  them.  1  tell  you  we  must  not  for- 
hem. 

e  p;ist,  as  it  were,  rises  before  me  like  a 
Again  we  are  in  the  great  struggle  for 
mal  life.  We  hear  the  sound  of  prepara- 
-the  music  of  the  boisterous  drums — the 
r  voices  of  heroic  bugles.  We  see  thousands 
ssemblages,  and  hear  the  appeals  of  orators: 
ee  the  pale  cheeks  of  women,  and  the  flushed 
i  of  men;  and   in  those  assemblages  we  see 

daad  whose  dust  we  have  covered  with 
ere.     V°e  iu*e  sight  of  them  no  more.    We 


are  with  them  when  they  enlist  in  the  great  armj 
of  freedom.  We  see  them  pari  with  those  the] 
love.  8ome  are  walking  for  the  last  time  ii 
quiet  woody  places  with  the  maidens  they  adore. 
We  hear  the  whisperings  and  the  sweet  vows  ol 
eternal  love  as  they  lingeringly  part  forever. 
Others  are  bending  over  cradies  kissing  bahei 
that  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving  the  bles 
sings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting  with  moth 
ers  who  hold  them  and  press  them  to  their  heart! 
again  and  again,  and  say  nothing;  and  some  an 
talking  with  wives,  and  endeavoring  with  brav« 
wor.ds  spoken  in  the  old  tODes  to  drive  away  th< 
awful  fear.  We  see  them  part.  We  see  th« 
wife  standing  in  the  door  with  the  b;ibe  in  he) 
arms — standing  in  the  sunlight  6obbing — at  the 
turn  of  the  road  a  hand  waves — she  answers  by 
holding  high  in  her  loving  hands  the  child.  He 
is  gone,  and  forever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly  awaj 
under  the  flaunting  flags,  keeping  time  to  th< 
wild  grand  music  of  war — inarching  down  tht 
streets  of  the  great  cities  through  the  towni 
and  across  the  prairies— down  to  the  fit-Ids  oJ 
glory,  to  do,  ana  to  die  for  the  eternal  right. 

We  go  with  them  one  and  all.  We  are  bj 
their  side  on  all  the  gory  fields  in  all  the  ho» 
pitals  of  pain — on  all  the  weary  marches.  Wi(- 
stand  guard  with  them  in  the  wild  storm  an( 
u-uder  the  quiet  stars.  We  are  with  them  in  r» 
vines  running  with  blood — in  the  furrows  of  old 
fields.  We  are  with  them  between  contending 
hosts,  unable  to  move,  wild  with  thirst,  the  lift 
ebbing  slowly  away  among  the  withered  leaves. 
We  see  them  pierced  by  balls  and  torn  with 
shells  in  the  trenches  of  forts,  and  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  charge,  where  men  become  iron  with 
nerves  of  steel. 

We  are  with  them  in  the  prisons  of  hatred  and 
famine,  but  human  speech  can  never  tell  what 
they  endured. 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  that 
they  are  dead.  We  see  the  maiden  in  the  shad- 
ow of  her  first  sorrow.  We  see  the  silvered  head 
of  the  old  man  bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  see  four  mil* 
lions  of  human  beings  governed  by  the  lash— 
we  see  them  bound  hand  and  foot — we  hear  thl 
strokes  of  cruel  whips — we  see  the  hounds  track- 
ing women  through  tangled  swamps.  We  sec 
babes  sold  from  the  breasts  of  mothers.  Cruelty 
unspeakable!    Outrage  infinite! 

Four  million  bodies  in  chains — four  million 
souls  in  fetters.  All  the  sacred  relations  of  wife, 
mother,  father  and  child  trampled  beneath  the 
brutal  feet  of  might.  And  all  this  was  don« 
under  our  own  beautiful  banner  of  the  free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roai 
and  shriek  of  the  bursting  shell.  'I  he  broken 
fetters  fall.  There  heroes  died.  We  look.  In- 
stead of  slaves  we  see  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  wand  of  progress  touches  the  auction- 
block,  the  slave-pen,  and  the  whipping-post.and 
we  see  homes  and  firesides,  and  school-houseg 
and  books,  and  where  all  was  want  and  crime 
and  cruelty  and  fear,  we  see  the  faces  of  the  free 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for  liberty— 
they  died  for  us.  They  are  at  rest.  They  sleei 
in  the  land  they  made  free,  under  the  flag  the* 
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rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemn  pines,  the 
sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  the  embracing 
Tines.  They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds,  careless  alike  of  6unshine  or  storm,  each 
"n  the  windowless  palace  of  rest.  Earth  may 
un  red  with  other  wars — they  are  at  peace.  In 
he  midst  of  battle,  in  the  roar  of  conflict,  they 
ound  the  serenity  of  death.  (A  voice  "  Glory.  ") 
[  have  one  sentiment  for  the  soldiers  living  and 
lead— cheers  for  the  living  and  tears  for  the 
dead. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  given  you  a  few  rea- 
sons why  lam  a  Republican.  I  have  given  you 
a  few  reasons  why  I  am  not  a  Democrat.  Let 
me  say  another  thing.  The  Democratic  party 
opposed  every  forward  movement  of  the  army 
">f  the  republic,  every  one.  Don't  be  fooled. 
\nagine  the  meanest  resolution  that  you  can 
llink  of — that  is  the  resolution  the  Democratic 
larty  passed.  Imagine  the  meanest  thing  you 
can  think  of — that  is  what  they  did;  and  I 
want  you  to  recollect  that  the  Democratic  party 
did  these  develish  things  when  the  fate  of  this 
nation  was  trembling  in  the  balance  of  war. 
(Cheers. )  I  want  you  to  recollect  another  thing; 
when  they  tell  you  about  hard  times,  that  the 
Democratic  party  made  the  hard  times.  (A 
roice,  "  That 's  so.")  That  every  dollar  we  owe 
to-day  was  made  by  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Democracy.  (A  voice,  "That's  so,  every 
dollar.") 

When  we  commenced  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion we  had  to  borrow  money, and  the  Democrat- 
ic party  went  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
impaired  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  (A 
voice,  "That's  so.")  They  slandered,  they 
lied,  they  maligned  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  do  this  that  at 
one  time  during  the  war  paper  was  only  worth 
about  34  cents  on  the  dollar.  Gold  went  up  to 
$2.90.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that 
greenbacks  were  worth  34  cents  on  the  dollar. 
What  became  of  the  other  66  cents?  They  were 
lied  out  of  the  greenback,  they  were  calumniated 
out  of  the  greenbacks,  by  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North.  (A  voice,  "That's  so.")  Two- 
thirds  of  the  debt,  two-thirds  of  the  burden  now 
upon  the  shoulders  of  American  industry,  were 
placed  there  by  the  slanders  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  North,  and  the  other  third  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  South.  And  when  you 
)ay  your  taxes  keep  an  account  and  charge  two- 
ihirds  to  the  Northern  Democracy  and  one-third 
;o  the  Southern  Democracy,  and  whenever  you 
lave  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes,  when 
you  have  to  blister  your  hands  to  earn  that  mon- 
ey, pull  off  the  blisters,  and  under  each  one,  as 
the  foundation,  you  will  find  a  Democratic  lie. 

Recollect  that  the  Democratic  party  did  all  the 
things  of  which  1  have  told  you,  when  the  fate 
of  our  nation  was  submitted  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  Recollect  they  did  these  things 
when  your  husbands,  your  fathers,  your  broth- 
ers, your  chivalric  sons  were  fighting,  bleeding, 
suffering  upon  the  fields  of  the  South,  where 
■hot  and  shell  were  crashing  through  their  sa- 
cred flesh,  where  they  were  lying  alone  at  night 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  the  blood  slowly  oozing 
from  tne  pallid,  mangled  lips  of  death;  when 


they  were  in  the  hospitals  of  pain,  drH 
broken  dreams  of  home,  and  seeing  fever  pict 
of  the  ones  they  lored;  when  they  were  in 
prison  pens  of  the  South,  with  no  coverim 
the  clouds,  no  bed  except  the  frozen  earth 
food  except  such  as  worms  had  refused  to 
and  no  friends  except  insanity  and  death,  f 
ollect  it.  I  have  often  said  that  I  wished  t 
were  words  of  pure  hatred  out  of  which  I  rn 
construct  sentences  like  serpents,  sentences 
snakes,  sentences  that  were  poisoned  and  fan 
sentences  that  would  writhe  and  hiss- I  c 
then  give  my  opinion  of  the  Northern  allie 
the  Southern  rebels.    (Cheers.) 

There  are  three  questions  now  submiM 
the  American  people.  The  first  is,  Sham 
people  that  saved  this  country  rule  it?  (Crie 
"Yes,  yes.")  Shall  the  men,  who  saved 
old  flag  hold  it?  (Cries  of  "Yes,  y« 
Shall  the  men  who  saved  the  1: 
of  State  sail  it?  (Cries  of  "Yes,  yes,  yes." 
shall  the  rebels  walk  her  quarter-deck,  gi\jl 
orders  and  sink  it?  (Cries  of  "No,  no.")  i 
is  the  question.  Shall  a  solid  South,  a  un 
South,  united  by  assassination  and  murde 
South  solidijjg^^by  the  shot  gun;  shall  a  un 
South  with  the  aid  of  a  divided  North;  shall! 
control  the  great  and  splendid  country?-* 
of  "  Never,  never."— Well,  then  the  North! 
wake  up. —  Cries  of  "We  will,  we  will."! 
are  right  back  where  we  were  in  1861.  Thi 
simply  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  This  is 
war  of  the  idea,  the  other  was  the  war  of 
musket.  The  other  was  the  war  of  cannon, 
is  the  war  of  thought;  and  we  have  got  to 
them  in  this  war  of  thought,  recollect  that.  I 

3uestion  is,  Shall  the  men  that  endeavore 
estroy  this  country  rule  it? — Cries  of  "Ne 
never." — Shall  the  men  that  said,  This  is  n 
Nation,  have  charge  of  this  Nation? — Crie 
"  Never,  never." 

The  next  question  is,  shall  we  pay  our  de 
(Cries  of — "Yes!  yes!  and  every  cent.")  We 
to  borrow  some  money  to  pay  for  shot  and  8 
to  shoot  Democrats  with.  We  found  thfl 
could  get  along  with  a  few  less  DemS 
[Laughter]  but  not  with  any  less  country, 
so  we  borrowed  the  money,  and  the  ques 
now  is,  will  we  pay  it.  And  which  party  is 
most  apt  to  pay  it,  the  Republican  party, 
made  the  debt — the  party  that  swore  it  was  < 
stitutional,  or  the  party  that  said  it  was  un< 
stitutional?  Whenever  a  Democrat  sees  a  gr< 
back  the  greenback  says  to  the  Democrat,  » 
one  of  the  fellows  that  whipped  you."  [Lau 
ter.]  Whenever  a  Republican  sees  a  green 
the  greenback  says  to  him.  "You  and  a 
down  the  rebellion  and  saved  the  counti 
[Laughter.  1  -  Now  my  friends,  you  have  he 
a  great  deal  about  finances.       Nearly  everybf 

that  talks  about  it  gets  as  dry a9  if  they 

been  in  the  final  home  of  the  Democratic  pa 
for  forty  years.  [Great  laughter.]  I  will  fi 
you  my  ideas  about  finances.  [A  vuice  "L 
near  them."]  In  the  first  place  the  governm 
don't  support  the  people;  the  people  support 
government.  [A  voice — "that's  it."]  The  g 
ernment  passes  arouDd  the  hat,  the  goveruM 
passes  around  the  alms-dish.      True  e&ou<i, 
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a  musket  behind  it,  but  it  is  a  perpetual, 
>nic  pauper.  It  passes,  I  told  you,  the  alms- 
,  and  we  all  throw  in  our  share — except  Til- 

[Great  laughter.]    Tnis  government  is  a 

petual  consumer.    You  understand  me,  the 

eminent  don't  plow  ground,  the  government 

't  raise  corn  and  wheat;  the  government  is 

ply  a  perpetual  consumer;  we  support  the 

eni;nent.     [That's  right.]     Now,  the  idea 

;the  government  can  make  money  for  you 

I  to  live  on — why,  it  is  the  same  as  though 

hired  man  should  issue  certificates  of  my  in- 

tedness  to  him  for  me  to  live  on.    [Laughter 

applause.]    Some  people  tell  me  that  the 

eminent  can  impress  its  sovereignty  on  a 

:e  of  paper,  and  that  is  inouey.     Well,  if  it 

hat's  the  use  of  wasting  it  making  one  dol- 

bills?  It  takes  no  more  ink  and  no  more  pa- 

—why  not  make  $1000  bills  ?   Why  not  make 

1,000,000  bills  and  all  be  billionaires?  [Great 

;hter.]    If  the  government  can  make  money, 

t  on  earth  does  it  collect  taxes  from  you  and 

for?    Why  don't  it  make  what  money  it 

its,  take  the  taxes  out,  and  give  the  balance 

s?    [Laughter.]    Mr.  Gieenbacker,  suppose 

government  issued  $1,000,000,000 to-morrow, 

would  you  get  any  of  it  ?    (A  voice — Steal 

I  was  not  speaking  to  the  Democrats. — 

ghter. — You  would  not  get  any  of  it  unless 

had  something  to  exchange  for  it.    The 

eminent  would  not  go  around  and  give  you 

r  average.    You  have  to  have  some  corn,  or 

sat,  or  pork  to  give  for  it.    How  do  you  get 

r  money?  By  work.  Where  from?  You  have 

dig  it  out  of  the  ground.    That  is  where  it 

les  from.     In  old  times  there  were  some  men 

thought  they  could  get  some  way  to  turn 

baser  metals  into  gold,  and  old  gray-haired 

trembling,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 

ve  were  hunting  for  something  to  turnordi- 

y  metals  into  gold;  they  were  searching  for 

fountain  of  eternal  youth;  but  they  did  not 

it.  No  human  ear  has  ever  heard  the  silver 

gle  of  the  spring  of  immortal  youth.  There 

ito  be  mechanics  that  tried  to  make  perpet- 

motion  by  combinations  of  wheels,  shifting 

ghts,    and  rolling  balls;   but  somehow  the 

hine  would  never  quite  run.     A  perpetual 

otain  of  greenbacks,  of  wealth  without  labor, 

ist  as  foolish  as  a  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 

idea  that  you  can  produce  money  without 

>r  is  just  as  foolish  as  the  idea  of  perpetual 

;ion.    They  are  old  follies  under  new  names. 

me  tell  you  another  thing.    The  Democrats 

m  to  think  that  you  can  fail  to  keep  a  promise 

ong  that  is  as  good  as  though  you  had  kept 

They  say  you  can  stamp  the  sovereignty  of 

government  upon  paper.    The  other  day  I 

a  piece  of  silver  bearing  the  sovereign  stamp 

Julius  Cassar.     Julius  Csesar  has  been  dust 

ut  two  thousand  years,  but  that  piece  of  sil- 

was  worth  just  as  much  as  though  Julius 

sar  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions. 

s  it  his  sovereignty  that  made  it  valuable? 

pose  he  had  put  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper — it 

uld  have  nee  a  of  no  more  value  than  a  Dem- 

■atic  promise.    Another  thing,  my  friends, 

s  debt  will  be  paid;  you  need  not  worry  about 

The  Democrats  ought  to  pay  it.    They 


lost  the  suit  and  they  ought  to  pay  the  costs. 
— Laughter  and  applause. — But  we  are  willing 
to  pay  our  share.  It  will  be  paid.  The  holders 
of  the  debt  have  got  a  mortgage  on  a  continent. 
They  have  a  mortgage  on  the  honor  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  it  is  on  record.  Every  blade 
of  grass  that  grows  upon  this  continent  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  debt  will  be  paid;  every  field 
of  bannered  corn  in  the  great,  glorious  West  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  debt  will  be  paid;  all  the 
coal  put  away  in  the  ground  millions  of  years 
ago  by  that  old  miser,  the  sun,  is  a  guarantee 
that  every  dollar  of  that  debt  will  be  paid;  all 
the  cattle  on  the  prairies,  pastures  and  plains, 
every  one  of  them  is  a  guarantee  that  this  debt 
will  be  paid;  every  pine  standing  in  the  somber 
forests  of  the  North,  waiting  for  the  woodman's 
ax  is  a  guarantee  that  this  debt  will  be  paid;  all 
the  gold  and  silver  hid  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
waiting  for  the  miner's  pick  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  debt  will  be  paid;  every  locomotive,  with 
its  muscles  of  iron  and  breath  of  flame,  and  all 
the  boys  and  girls  bending  over  their  books  at 
school,  every  dimpled  child  in  the  cradle,  every 
good  man  and  every  good  woman,  and  every 
man  that  votes  the  Republican  ticket  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  debt  will  be  paid. — Applause. 

What  is  the  next  question?  The  next  question 
is,  will  we/protect  the  union  men  in  the  South? 
— Voices—  "Yes,  yes."  —  I  tell  you  the  white 
Union  men  have  suffered  enough.  It  is  a  crime 
in  the  Southern  States  to  be  a  Republican.  It  is 
a  crime  in  every  Southern  State  to  love  this 
country,  to  believe  in  the  sacred  rights  of  men. 

I  tell  you  the  colored  people  have  suffered 
enough.  They  have  been  owned  by  Democrats 
for  two  hundred  years.  Worse  than  that:  they 
have  been  forced  to  keep  the  company  of  their 
owners. — Laughter. — It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  live 
with  a  man  who  steals  from  you.  They  have 
suffered  enough.  For  two  hundred  years  they 
were  branded  like  cattle.  Yes,  for  two  hundred 
years  every  human  tie  was  torn  asunder  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  avarice  and  greed.  For  two  hund- 
red years  children  weresoldfrom  their  mothers, 
husbands  from  their  wives,  brothers  from  bro- 
thers, and  sisters  from  sisters.  There  was  not 
during  the  whole  rebellion  a  single  negro  that 
was  not  our  friend.  We  are  willing  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  Southern  brethren  when  they  will 
treat  our  friends  as  men.  When  they  will  be* 
just  to  the  friends  of  this  country;  when  theyj 
are  in  favor  of  allowing  every  American  citizen^ 
to  have  his  rights— then  we  are  their  friends. 
We  are  willing  to  trust  them  the  Nation  when 
they  are  the  friends  of  the  Nation.  We  are 
willing  to  trust  them  with  liberty  when  they 
believe  in  liberty.  We  are  willing  to  trust  them 
with  the  black  man  when  they  cease  riding  in 
the  darkde-*s  of  night — those  masked  wretches 
to  the  hut  of  thefreedman.and  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  and  supplications  of  his  family,  shoot 
him  down;  when  they  cease  to  consider  the 
massacre  of  Hamburg  as  a  Democratic  triumph, 
then,  I  say,  we  will  be  their  friends,  and  not  be- 
fore.— A  voice — "That's  the  idea." 

Now,  any  friends,  thousands  of  the  Southern 
r>popk  7  d  thousands  of  the  Northern  Demo* 
Ci'ajaLfijJtijL  -fraid  that  the  negroes  are  goil3£ 
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pass  them  in  the  race  of  life.  And,  Mr.  Demo-  The  other  day  I  came  to  a  river  where  the] 
emt,  he  will  do  it  unless  you  attend  to  your  had  been  a  mill;  a  part  of  it  was  there  yet.  A 
business.  The  simple  fact  that  you  are  white  old  sign  said:  "Cash  for  wheat." — Laughter.- 
cannot  save  you  always.  You  have  got  to  be  The  old  water  wheel  was  broken,  and  it  ha 
industrious,  honest,  to  cultivate  a  justice.  If  been  warped  by  the  sun,  cracked  and  split  b 
you  don't  the  colored  race  will  pass  you,  as  sure  many  winds  and  storms.  There  hadn't  been 
ad  you  live.  I  am  for  giving  every  man  a  chance,  g'^iu  of  wheat  ground  there  for  twenty  yean 
Anybody  that  can  pass  me  is  welcome.  (A  voice  There  was  nothing  in  good  order  but  the  dam,  i 
— "There  can't  many  do  it")  1  believe  my  was  as  good  a  dam  as  ever  1  saw,  and  I  said  t 
friends  that  the  intellectual  domain  of  the  future,  myself,  "such  is  the  Democratic  party" — R< 
like  the  land  used  to  be  in  the  Slate  of  Illinois,  newed  laughter.-  1  was  going  along  the  road  th 
is  open  to  pre-emption.  The  fellow  that  gets  a  other  day,  when  I  came  to  where  there  had  one, 
fact  first,  that  is  his;  that  gets  an  idea  first,  that  been  a  hotel.  But  the  hoiel  and  barn  had  Imrne 
is  his.  Every  round  in  the  ladder  of  fame,  from  down;  nothing  remained  but  the  two  chimneys 
the  one  that  touches  the  ground  to  the  last  one  mouuments  of  the  disaster.  In  the  road  ther 
that  leans  against  the  shining  summit  of  ambi-  was  an  old  sign,  upon  which  were  these  words 
tion,  belongs  to  the  foot  that  gets  upon  it  first. —  "Entertainment  for  man  and  beast."  Tli 
Applause.  word    "  man"   was   nearly    burned    out.     Thi-r 

Air.  Democrat, — T  point  down  because  they  hadn't  been  a  hotel  there  tor  thirty  years.  Tba 
are  nearly  all  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder,  -  sign  had  swung  and  creaked  in  the  wind,  th 
if  you  can't  climb,  stand  one  side  and  let  the  de-  snow  had  fallen  upon  it  in  the  winter,  the  bird 
serving  negro  pass.  had  snug  upon  it  in  the  summer.     Nobody  eve 

I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  I  have  told  it  so  stopped  at  that  hotel;  but  the  sign  stuck  to  i 
much,  and  you  have  all  heard  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  kept  swearing  to  it,  "Entertainment  fo 
fifty  times  from  otters,  but  1  am  going  to  tell  it  man  and  beast^jtiid  1  said  to  myself,  "  buch  i 
again  because  I  like  it.  the   Democratic  party  of  the  Luited  States. "- 

Suppose  there  was  a  great  hor«e-race  hereto-  Laughter  and  applause.  -"And  I  further  said 
day,  free  to  every  horse  in  the  world,  and  to  all  "One  chimney  ought  to  be  called  Tilden  am 
the  mules,  and  all  the  scrubs,  and  all  the  donk-  the  other  Hendricks." — ttenewed  and  continue* 
eys.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum  they  come  to  the  cheering  anJ  laughter. 
hne,  and  the  judges  say  "it  is  a  go."  Let  me  Now,  my  friends,  both  of  these  parties  hav( 
ask  you,  what  does  the  blooded  horse,  rushing  candidates.  The  Democratic  party  trots  ou 
ahead,  with  nostrils  distended,  drinking  in  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Who  is  he?  He  is  a  ^ai 
breath  of  his  own  swiftness,  with  his  mane  fly-  that  advertises  his  honesty  and  reform,  the  sauu 
ing  like  a  banner  of  victory,  with  his  veins  stand-  as  people  advertise  quack  medicines.  In  every 
ing  out  all  over  him  as  if  a  net  of  life  bad  been  Democratic  paper  in  the  United  States  he  has  ad- 
cast  around  him — with  his  thin  neck,  his  high  vertisemeuts  of  his  honesty  and  reform, 
withers,  his  tremuious  flanks  — what  does  be  care  Samuel  J  Tilden  is  an  attorney;  a  legal  spidei 
how  many  mules  and  donkeys  run  on  that  track?  that  weaves  webs  of  technicalities,  and  catches 
—Prolonged  and  deafeuing  laughter. — But  the  in  its  meshes  honest  incorporated  flies.  He  baa 
Democratic  scrub,  with  his  chuckle-head  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  bankruptcy  and  clutched 
lop  ears,  with  his  tail  full  of  cuckle-bur*,  jump-  the  drowniug  by  the  throat.  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
ing  high  and  short,  and  digging  in  the  ground  is  a  demurrer  that  the  confederate  congress  has 
when  he  feels  the  breath  of  the  coming  mule  on  failed  against  the  amendments  to  the  consti- 
his  cuckle-bur  tail,  he  is  the  chap  that  jumps  tution  of  the  United  States.  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
the  track  and  says,  "  I  am  down  on  mule  equal-  is  an  old  bachelor.  In  a  country  depending  upon 
ity." — Renewed  and  uproarious  laughter.  the  increase  of  its  population  for  its  glory  and 

My  friends,  the  Republican  party  is  the  honor— cheers  and  laughter  to  elect  an  old 
blooded  boise  in  this  race.  — A  voice — "Any-  bachelor  is  suicidal  policy. — Renewed  and  pro- 
thing  may  follow  that  wants  to." -I  stood,  a  lit-  longed  laughter. —Think  of  a  man  surrounded 
tie  while  ago,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  whepe  stood  by  beautiful  women,  dimpled  cheeks,  coral  lips, 
the  Bastile,  where  now  stands  the  Column  of  pearly  teeth,  shining  eyes;  think  of  a  man 
July,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  liberty.  In  its  throwing  them  all  away  for  the  embrace  of  the 
light  hand  is  a  broken  chain,  in  its  left  hand  a  Democratic  party.  — Laughter.- Such  a  man  does 
fiauner;  upon  its  shining  forehead  a  glittering  not  even  know  the  value  of  time. — Laughter, 
star  and  as  1  looked  upon  it  I  said,  such  is  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
Republican  party  of  my  country.  The  other  party  of  New  York.  That  party  never  had  but 
day  going  along  the  road  1  came  to  the  place  two  objects — grand  and  petit  larceny. — Laughter, 
where  the  road  had  been  changed,  but  the  guide-  — They  rarely  elect  a  man  to  office  except  for  a' 
board  was  as  they  had  put  it  twenty  years  before,  crime  committed.  They  don't  elect  on  a  crime 
It  pointed  diligently  in  the  diiection  of  a  des-  credit,  it  must  be  a  crime  accomplished.  They 
olate  field  Now,  thai  guide  post  had  been  there  have  stolen  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
for  twenty  years.  Thousands  of  people  passed,  on,  and  my  God,  what  hands)  When  they  had 
but  nobody  heeded  the  baud  on  the  guide-post,  stolen  all  the  people  could  pay  the  interest  on, 
and  it  stuck  there  through  storm  and  shine,  and  they  clapped  their  enormous  hands  upon  their 
it  pointed  as  hard   as  ever  as   if  the  road  was    spacious  pocket-books,  and  shouted  for  honesty 

'I  said  to  myself,    and  reform.     Samuel  J.  Tilden  has  been  a  pupu 


through  the  desolate  field;  and 

Ittch  is  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 

—Laughter  and  applause 


in  that  school.    He  was  reared  in  Tammany 
Hall,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  penitea- 
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iary,   as  a  Sunday-school  to  the  church.— Ap- 

»Jnuso  —  More  than  this,  when  the  rebellion  he- 
;Mn  i  hey  cal:ed  a  Union  meeting  al  Union  Square, 
j  i  he  city  of  New  York  It  was  of  threat  im- 
£rtano«- how  the  city  of  New  York  should  go 
Jo  man  refused  to  sign  that  petition  in  the  city 
f  New  York  hut  one,  and  that   man  was  Samuel 

Tild>  n  A  man  that  will  not  lend  his  name 
j  save  his  country  never  should  be  the  Presi- 
ent  of  that  country  You  offend  to  give  your 
ves,  and  he  would  not  give  his  infamous  name. 

Samuel  J.  Tildeu  said  in  15S(J0-*61 :  "Our  fath- 
r.«  left  revolution  organized  in  every  State,  so 
aat  whenever  the  public  opinion  of  a  State  de- 
tands  it  tne  Mate  can  <nap  the  tie  of  confedera- 
ion  that  binds  it  to  the  nation  the  same  as  a  na- 
;on  can  break  a  treaty,  and  a  State  can  repel  co- 
rdon the  same  as  a  natiou  can  repel  invasion." 

10  one  ought  to  be  President  who  thinks  this 
ation  is  a  confederacy.  No  man  ought  to  be 
'resident  who  has  said  this  war  is  an  outrage. — 
.  voice — "  And  he  never  will  be."  If  he  is,  hide 
our  scars  that  now  make  your  faces  sacred;  if 
ou  have  an  empty  sleeve  hide  it;  if  you  have 
pitches  throw  them  away;  if  you  fought  for  the 
ag  don't  mention  it. 

On  the  other  side  we  are  running  for  the  Pre- 
idency  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio.— Tremen- 
ous  applartse.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  an  hon- 
st  man.  Renewed  applause.  -  Now  some  Demo- 
rats  will  say  that  isn't  anything;  now  you  try  it. 

Laughter  and  cheering.— Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
i a  sincere  man.  He  says  what  he  means,  and 
leans  what  he   says.     More   than   that,  he  says 

11  he  me^ns,  and  means  all  he  says.  When  the 
far  commeuced,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  said:  "I 
rould  go  into  this  war  if  I  knew  I  would  be  kill- 
d,  raiher  than  live  through  it  and  not  take  any 
art  in  it.  Search  all  the  patriotic  records  of 
le  world  and  you  will  find  no  nobler  words 
lan  that  noble  saying  of  Rutherford   B.  Hayes. 

When  Tiiden  refused  to  give  his  name,  Hayes 
ffered  to  give  his  heart.  Hayes  is  a  man  of 
•aining,  a  man  of  talent,  of  firmness;  I  do  not 
iy  obstinacy,  I  say  firmness.  Do  you  know  the 
iffeience  between"  firmness  and  obstinacy?  A 
rui  man  is  a  man  that  stands  up  for  the  right 
ecause  right;  an  obstinate  man  is  a  man  that 
rants  his  own  way  whether  right  or  wrong. 
layes  is  a  firm  man.  In  the  war  he  received 
lany  wounds  in  his  flesh  but  not  a  scratch  on 
is  honor.  Tiiden  received  wound  after  wound 
1  his  honor,  but  not  a  scratch  in  his  flesh. 
;utherford  B.  Hayes  is  a  man  of  spotless  char- 
cter— a  character  which  rests  upon  a  record  not 
pon  a  prospectus. — Applause. — Good  character 
;sts  on  what  you  have  done,  not  what  you  say 
ou  are  going  to  do.     Good  character  rests  upon 

fulfilment  and  not  on  a  promise.  It  rests  on  a 
jecie  basis.  Into  that  grand  edifice  that  you 
ill  character,  goes  every  good  and  splendid 
eed  of  voir  life.  Hayes  has  built  himself  a 
oble  character.  You  can't  build  a  good  char- 
cter  in  a  day  If  you  could  gel  a  good  charac- 
;r  in  a  day  the  whole  Democratic  party  would 
ave  one  to-morrow. — Laughter — \  ou  can't  do 
. — Renewed  laughter  and  applause. — Hayes,  to- 
iy.  has  a  pertect  character,  and  that  character 
ses  oei ore  the  American  people  to-day  like  a 


faultless  edifice  domen  with  honor,  and  pinnacled 
with  patriotism. — Applause. — I  will  tell  you 
something.  Hayes  will  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  St  iti-s.—  Renewed  and  pmtia''teii  ap- 
plause.—Rutherford  B  Hayes  carries  at  hi-  bell 
three  political  scalps;  one  of  Thurman,  one  of 
Pendleton,  and  one  of  Rise-up  William  Allen.— 
Laughter.  Next  November  he  will  hav  e  anoihei 
scalp  at  that  belt.  Laughter  and  cheering  If 
Mr.  Tiiden  will  feel  the  top  of  his  head  he  will 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  who  furnished  that 
fourth  scalp. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  you  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket. — A  voice,  "We  will  do  it."—  'i 
want  you  to  swear  you  will  not  vote  for  a  man 
who  opposed  puttingdown  the  rebellion.  I  want 
you  to  swear  you  will  not  vote  for  a  man  opposed 
to  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  I  w»n» 
you  to  swear  that  you  will  not  vote  for  a  man 
opposed  to  the  uiter  abolition  of  slavery.  I 
want  you  to  swear  that  you  will  not  vote  tor  a 
n  an  who  called  the  soidiers  in  the  field  Lineolo 
hirelings.  I  want  you  to  swear  that  you  will 
not  vote  for  a  man  who  denounced  Lincoln  as  a 
tyrant.  I  want  you  to  swear  that  you  will  not 
vote  for  any  enemy  of  human  progress.  Go  and 
talk  to  every  Democrat  that  you  can  see;  get 
him  by  the  coat-collar,  talk  to  him,  and  hold  him 
like  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  with  your  glit- 
tering eye;  hold  him,  tell  him  all  the  mean 
things  his  party  ever  did;  tell  him  kindly;  tell 
him  in  a  Christian  spirit  as  I  do,  but  tell  him. — 
Applause  and  laughter. — Recollect  there  never 
was  a  more  important  election  than  the  one  you 
are  going  to  hold  in  Indiana.  1  want  you  every 
one  to  swear  that  you  will  vote  for  glorious  Ben 
Harrison  — Tremendous  applause. — 1  tell  you  we 
must  stand  by  the  country.  It  is  a  glorious  coun- 
try. It  permits  you  and  me  to  be  free.  It  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  labor  is  respect- 
ed. Let  us  support  it.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  the  useful  man  is  the  only  aris- 
tocrat. The  man  that  works  for  a  dollar  a  day, 
goes  home  at  night  to  his  little  ones,  takes  his 
little  boy  on  his  knee,  and  he  thinks  that  boy 
can  achieve  anything  that  the  sons  of  the  weal- 
thy man  can  achieve.  The  free  schools  are 
open  to  him;  he  may  be  the  richest,  the  greatest; 
and  the  grandest,  and  that  thought  sweetens 
every  drop  of  sweat  that  rolls  down  the  honest 
face  of  toil. — Applause. — Vote  to  save  that  coun- 
try. 

My  friends,  this  country  is  getting  better  every 
day.  Samuel  J.  Tiiden  says  we  are  a  nation  of 
thieves  and  rascals.  If  that  is  so  he  ought  to 
be  the  President.  But  I  denounce  him  as  a  cal 
untnniator  of  my  country;  a  maligner  of  this  na- 
tion. It  is  not  so.  This  country  is  covered  with 
asylums  for  the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  insane, 
the  orphan,  wounded  soldiers.  Thieves  and 
rascals  don't  build  such  things  In  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  this  summer,  they  built  float- 
ing hospitals,  great  ships,  and  took  the  little 
children  from  the  sub-cellars  and  uarrow  dirty 
streets  of  New  York  city,  where  the  Democratic 
party  is  the  strongest, — laughter, — took  these 
poor  waifs  and  put  them  in  these  great  hospitals 
out  at  sea,  and  let  the  breezes  of  ocean  kiss  the 
roses   of   health   back  to  their  pallid  cheek* 
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Rascals  and  thieves  do  not  do  so.  When  Chi- 
cago burned,  railroads  were  blocked  with  the 
charity  of  the  American  people.  Thieves  and 
rascals  did  not  do  so. 

I  am  a  Republican — (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) The  world  is  getting  better.  Hus- 
bands are  treating  their  wives  better  than 
they  used  to;  wives  are  treating  their  hus- 
bands better.  Children  are  better  treated 
than  they  used  to  be  ;the  old  whips  and  gads 
are  out  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  governing 
children  by  love  and  by  sense.  The  world  is 
getting  better;  it  is  getting  better  in  Maine. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  getting  better 
in  every  State  of  the  North,  and  I  tell  you  we 
are  going  to  elect  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and 


the  world  will  then  be  better  still.  I  have  a 
dream  that  this  world  is  growing  better  and 
better  every  day  and  every  year;  that  there 
is  more  charity,  more  justice,  more  love 
every  day.  I  have  a  dream  that  prisons  will 
not  always  curse  the  earth;  that  the  shadow 
of  the  gallows  will  not  always  fall  on  the, 
land;  that  the  withered  hand  of  want  will  no 
always  be  stretched  out  for  charity;  tha^ 
finally  wisdom  will  sit  in  the  legislature^ 
justice  in  the  courts,  charity  will  occupy  all 
the  pulpits,  and  that  finally  the  world  will  ba 
controlled  by  liberty  and  love,  by  justice  and 
charity.  That  is  my  dream,  and  if  it  does  not 
come  true,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  Good  byej| 
—Immense  and  prolonged  cheering. 


INGERSOLL'S  LECTURE. 


4»ja  Sloq.-a.ezit  Flea  for  Keason  and  Hiimp.Tilty 


¥l(e  tfkllk<5ie£  of  ]tf  oderr\  C^tikqity  Sjxpo^ei 
Rev.  Josephus  Flavius  Flailed  and  Cooked. 


(From  the  "Boston  Evening  Transcript"  Wednesday,  April  14,  188&) 


»  i  ♦  »  « 


Music  Ham.  was  filled  in  every   part  Colonel  IngersolFs  Speech; 

ast  night  by  a  fine  audience,  attracted  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  ques- 
here  by  the  lecture  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  tion,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
[ngersoll,  of  Illinois,  the  fiery  and  talented  has  been  asked  for  a  great  many  hundred 
poung  iconoclast,  whose  fame  as  an  ad-  years,  and  by  thousands  and  thousands 
rocate  and  controversialist  has  become  of  honest  people.  It  has  been  asked  by 
national.  The  colonel's  topic  was  the  those  whose  faces  were  covered  with 
inery,  "What  Shall  We  Do  To  Be  tears,  and  in  whose  hearts  waa  the  fiend 
3aved?"  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  fear.  It  has  been  propounded  by 
was  characteristically  brilliant,  satirical  hypocrites  millions  and  millions  of  times. 
rod  humorous.  He  exposed  the  absurdi-  That  question  has  bail*  the  cathedrals 
ties  of  religious  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  a  and  the  churches ;  that  question  has 
masterly  style,  which  elicited  continuous  allowed  idleness  to  live  upon  the  crust  of 
roars  of  laughter  and  storms  of  applause  hunger ;  that  question  has  filled  heaven 
from  the  minute  he  appeared  on  the  with  a  tyrant  and  hell  with  devils ;  that 
platform  until  he  made  his  final  bow  and  question  has  kept  this  world  in  sorrow; 
retired.  Colonel  Ingersoll  was  not  intro-  that  question  has  filled  the  future  with 
duced  by  any  one,  he  wisely  ignoring  the  fear,  and  has  made  millions  and  billions 
stupid  practise  of  introduction,  coming  afraid  to  die ;  it  has  filled  even  the 
forward  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  eradle  with  horror,  and  it  haa  m  *■"•■■ 
subject  of  his  speech.  shadowed  the  path  ef  Sfe  that  mm  eoeM 
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not  even  see  the  roses  and  violets  bloom-  brains  and  then  curse  him  because 
ing  before  our  very  eyes.  thinks?     Passing  then  to  the 

To-night    I    am   going  to  say  a    few  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  OP  8ALVATI03I 
words  upon  that  subject.       And   before  I  he   ^    .fc   wa8    regarded    the    gnmde| 
talk,  I  beg  every  one  of  you  to  get  all         ^  j^,^^  ^  the   whole  wmk 
SUPERSTITION  According  to  that  system  God   made  th 

out  of  your  minds.  Whoever  is  super-  world ;  he  made  a  man  and  woman  an 
etitious  is  not  quite  civilized.  8upersti-  put  them  in  a  garden  with  a  tree,  kno* 
tdun  is  a  souvenir  of  the  animal  world,  ing  that  they  would  eat  of  the  fruit 
Fear  is  the  dungeon  of  the  souL  Super-  that  tree.  There  was  plenty  of  room  oul 
stition  is  the  dagger  by  which  manhood  side  the  garden  to  have  put  the  trei 
is  assassinated.  And  as  long  as  anybody  [Laughter.]  But  you  must  recollect  hi 
imagines  that  this  world  was  made  for  ways  are  not  our  ways.  If  I  did  no 
him,  and  that  there  is  some  being  who  want  my  apples  eaten,  I  would  not  pu 
will  change  the  order  on  his  account,  that  people  in  the  orchard.  Thereupon  the 
there  is  some  being  that  will  send  a  committed  sin,  and  thereupon  they  wer 
famine  because  he  has  not  prayed  enough,  driven  out ;  and  they  were  no  better  out 
just  so  long  the  world  will  be  full  of  fear,  side  than  they  had  been  in ;  they 
To  illustrate   superstition,  Colonel  Inger-  KEPT  GETTING  WORSE 

soil  related  an  anecdote  of  a  Hebrew  who 
went  into  a  restaurant  to  get  his  dinner.  and   the7    ^&n7    go*   so   bad  that  thi 

God     made      up    his     mind    to     drow 
THE  DEVIL  OP  TEMPTATION  them .     Rt    the    8ame    tfane    his    ^ 

whispered    in    his    ear,   "Bacon."       He  kindness  was  over    all   his    works.       H 

knew     that      if     there     was      anything  saved    eight   people   to    start    again,  an 

that    made     Jehovah     real    white    mad,  that  was  as  much  a  mistake   as    the  fira 

it   was  to    see    anybody   eating    bacon ;  start.       They    got   worse  and  worse,  an 

but   he    thought,    "May    be    he    is   too  finally  he    had   to   scatter    them.      The 

busy    watching    sparrows    and    counting  still  did  no  better,  so    he    had    to   revej 

hairs  to  notice  me ;"    and  so  he   took   a  himself  to  a  chosen  people.      He  pieke 

slice.      The  weather  was  delightful  when  out  the  Hebrews  and   went  to   work 

he  went  into  the  restaurant ;    but  when  them,  and  I  suppose  he  did  his  level  be 

he    came  out  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  with  that  people.      He   tried   to  civiliz 

lightning  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  the  them,  and  he  imparted  to   them   a  grea 

earth  trembled,  and   it  was    dark.       He  deal  of   valuable   information.      He  to! 

went  back  into  the  restaurant  trembling  them  how  to  cut  the  coat  of  a  priest,  ho1 

with    fear,  and,  leaning  over  the  counter,  to  kill  birds  for    sacrifice,  and    that  the 

said  to  the  clerk :    "My  God,    did  you  must  kill  witches  and  wizards.     They  di 

ever  hear  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  piece  not  get  any  better.     He  told  them  to 

of  bacon!"  gjj^  ALL  THEIR  NEIGHBORS, 

Then    Mr.    Ingersoll  continued — I    do 

not  believe  there  is  any  God  who  would  and  still   they  did   not    improve,      H 

give  a  bird  wings  and  then  damn  him  for  finally  concluded  to  come  hinaself,  and  1 

ftying;    and  why  should  he  give  *  man  had  bo  far  succeeded  in  cmliring  the 
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;hat  they  killed  him  as  soon  as  they  had  part  of  them,  neither  did  his  disciples, 
in  opportunity.  The  sacrifice  culminated  unless  it  be  that  inspired  lunatic  of  Pat- 
one  offering,  the  offering  of  himself  to  mos.  Quoting  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
limself,  and  that  has  been  called  the  Mount  and  then  the  words,  "If  you  for- 
.tenement,  give  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly 
The  Christian  system  is  that  if  yon  Father  will  also  forgive  you,"  he  said: 
rill  believe  something,  you  can  get  credit  "Now  that  is  perfectly  magnificent ;  that 
or  some  good  thing  that  somebody  else  is  fair.  I  do  not  ask  any  god  to  treat 
lid  ;  and  as  you  are  charged  with  the  sin  me  better  than  I  treat  my  fellow-men ; 
if  Adam,  you  are  credited  with  the  no  god,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to ;  he 
irtues  of  the  Lord. .  I  have  objected  to  cannot  afford  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  a 
he  atonement  because  it  does  not  save  forgiving  and  gentle  spirit — he  cannot  be 
he  right  man.  The  atonement  saves  not  unmerciful  to  the  merciful."  Then  not- 
he  victim,  but  the  murderer :  because,  ing  that  in  these  first  recorded  utterances 
you  murder  a  man  who  has  not  been  of  Christ  there  was  nothing  said  about 
orn  again  believing  strange   and    unnatural    things, 

HE  GOES  TO  HELL  *°r  eXamule»  tnat  a  d°nkey  should  speak, 

he  said : 
rhile   his  murderer   gets  a  chance  to  re-        Whenever  j  think  about 

>ent,  and    goes  to  heaven.      The   atone- 

\    *u  i  k  ♦    *k«.  DONKEYS  SPEAKING, 

aent   can    reach    the   murderer,    but    the 

hite  hand  of  God's  mercy  cannot  reach  I  always  think  of    the  answers  made  to 

own   through  the   flame   And   smoke    of  Ingersoll    by    the  clergy    of  the    United 

ell    and    reach    the    victim.       I   would  States,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  tribe, 

everentially   suggest   that  hereafter   the  Rev.  Ananias  Cook,  of  the   city   of  Bos- 

octrine    of    the    atonement    be    turned  ton.      And    right    here    let    me   say    one 

bout,  and  that  if  only  one  can  be  saved,  word    personal  to  myself.       Rev.  Joseph 

Bt  us  save  the  victim  and  damn  the  mur-  Cook  has  taken  upon  himself  to  say  upon 

erer.      {Applause.]  one  occasion  that  1  was    in    favor    of    the 

Going   on   to    answer   the  question    of  dissemination      of      obscene      literature, 

►•hat  a  man  shall  do  to    be  saved,  Colonel  When  he  made  that   statement    he   wrote 

ngersoll     said  :-*- You     must     remember  across  the  forehead  of    his  reputation  the 

hat  in  what  I   say    I    regard  Christ   him-  word  "Liar."     [Applause.]      He  is  a  low 

elf  as  having  been  an  infidel   in   his  day  and  infamous  man.     [Applause.]     Mean- 

nd  generation,  I   regard    him  as   having  ness   cannot   descend    below  the   level    of 

wen    a    reformer,    opposed    to    all    the  him  who  would  endeavor   to  destroy  the, 

logma,  opposed  to  all  the  reputation  of    another  because   he  could, 

FRIGHTFUL  CREEDS.  not   answer  his   argument.      I  despise,  J 

execrate,  with  every    drop    of   my  blood, 

see  in  him  a  placid  and  an  honest  man,  ^y  man  or  woman  who  would 
Tor    the    god    Christ    1    have  no  respect  j  STAIN   WITH  LUST 

or    the    man    Christ    I    have  admiration, 

ind  to  him  1  pay  the  tribute  of  my  tears.  the  8Weet  and  innocent  heart  of  youth. 

Coming    to    the  consideration    of    the  !  despise  with   all   my  power   ax./    man 

bur  gospels,  he  said  that  Chris?  wrote  no  who  would   be  engaged,  directly  «>  tndlr 


•  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  BE  SAVED. 

rectly,  with  the  dissemination  of  any-  friends  made  two  mistakes— -they  were 
thing  that  was  not  absolutely  pure.  One  little  slow  to  put  him  in  and  a  litt 
of  my  objections  to  the  Old  Testament  is  quick  to  let  him  out.  [Applause.]  Thj 
that  In  many  places  it  is  not  decent.  And  man  says  to  an  audience  what  he  dai 
in  order  to  show  that  I  am  in  earnest  not  say  to  me ;  and  in  my  presence 
about  that,  any  orthodox  clergyman  that  would  cringe  and  skulk  like  a  whippj 
will,  on  next  Sunday,  read  to  his  congre-  cur.  [Applause.]  I  have  said  th 
gation  some  of  the  chapters  that  I  will  much  simply  because  he  lives  in  this  cit 
point  out  to  him,  I  will  give  him  one  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  pronounciu 
hundred  dollars  in  gold.  The  women  his  name  in  a  decent  audience, 
will  not  stay  to  hear  it  if  he  does,  and  if  Then  continuing  his  comments  upo 
the  men  stay  it  will  be  simply  to  chastise  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Colonel  Ingerso 
him  for  his  impudence.  summed  up  and  said :— In  Matthew 

THjS  REV.  MR.  COOX  find  thafc 

has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  was  the  HEAVEN  IS  PROMISED, 

advocate  of  that  infamy  in  the  city  of  first,  to  the  poor  in  spirit ;  second,  to  tl 
Cincinnati.  When  he  said  it,  he  knew  merciful ;  third,  to  the  pure  in  heai 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  fourth,  to  the  peacemakers ;  fifth,  ' 
He  expects  to  be  rewarded  in  heaven,  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteou 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  credit,  by  so  ness'  sake — that  is  me  [laughter] ;  sixt 
many  hundred  lies  on  Robert  Ingersoll,  to  those  who  keep  and  teach  the  coi 
so  much.  [Laughter.]  I  will  read  to  mandments;.  seventh,  to  those  who  fo 
you  now  the  resolution  that  I  read  in  give  men  that  trespass  against  then 
Cincinnati,  and  that  was  passed,  upon  eighth,  that  we  will  be  judged  as  i 
that  subject :  •  judge  others ;    ninth,  that  they  who  % 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  ceive  prophets  and  righteous  men  sht 
the  dissemination,  through  the  mails  or  by  receiVe  a  prophet's  reward;  tenth,  3 
other  means,  of  obscene  literature,  whether  ,.  ,      ,     ,,         ...     -  -.    ,       ,    '     L 

.       .     .  .     ,        .  .    , .  .  those  who  do  the  will  of  God  ;  eleven  ti 

inspired  or  uninspired,  and  bold  in  measure-  ' 

less  contempt  its  authors,  pabiisherg  or  dis-  that  eve,T  man  sha11 ,  be  rewarded  accor 
aeminators;  that  we  call  upon  the  Christian  ing  to  his  works  ;  twelfth,  to  those  wl 
world  to  expunge  from  the  so-called  sacred  become  as  little  children ;  thirteenth, 
Bible  every  passage  that  cannot  be  read  those  who  forgive  the  trespasses  of  other 
without  covering  the  cheek  of  modesty  with  -      .       ,,    ,     lt  ,    .    . ,  , 

the  blush  of  shame."  fourteenth,  to  the  perfect,  they  who  se| 

That  is  my  position.  I  believe  the  a11  that  they  have  and  &Ye  to  the  P°°! 
family   to   be   the  holiest  of   all  holies;  fifteenth,  they   who  forsake   houses  an 

and  where  there  is  a  good  family,  there  brethren    »nd    Biste"    «"*    fat1"* 

mother  and  wife  and  children  and  lai£ 
VIRTUE  DWELLS  WITH  LOVE,  »       '        ,       ,  «,    .  . , 

for  the  .sake  of  Christ  s  name. 

it  is  like  a  lilly  with  a  heart  of  fire — the 
fairest  flower  in  all  this  world.  [Ap- 
plause.] for  whom  I  will  leave  my  wife  and  chi 
I  have  this  excuse  to  make  for  Mr.  dren ;  there  is  no  God  for  whom  I  wi 
Cook  :  I  understand  he  was  in  an  insane  forsake  my  wife  and  children  ;  there \ 
eeyhun    for    one    year,    and  if  eo,   his  no  heaven  that  can  bribe  me  to  deaei 


THERE  IS  NO  CHRIST 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  BE  SAVED. 


he  ones  I  love.  Bishop  Doane,  in  a  sermon 
few  weeks  ago,  said  that  clergymen  ought 
ot  to  marry,  because  a  wife  interferes  v/ith 
he  duties  of  a  pastor.  Most  of  the  preachers 
know  ought  to  be  married  if  they  are  not. 
Sixteenth,  to  those  who  feed  the  hungry,  give 
rink  to  the  thirsty,  and  shelter  to  the  stran- 
;er,  clothes  to  the  naked,  comfort  to  the  sick, 
,nd  visit  the  prisoner.  Nothing  else  is  said 
ith  regard  to  salvation  in  the  Gospel  ac- 
ording  to  St.  Matthew.  Not  one  word  about 
elieving  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  in- 
pired;  not  one  word  about  being  baptized  or 
oining  a  church;  not  one  word  about  believ- 
lg  in  any  miracle;  not  even  a  hint  that  it  was 
ecessary  to  believe  that  Christ  was  the 

SON  OF  GOD, 
r  that  he  did  any  wonderful  or  miraculous 
hings,  or  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  or 
hat  his  coming  had  been  foretold  by  the 
ewish  prophets.  Not  one  word  about  believ- 
ng  in  the  Trinity,  or  in  foreordination  or  pre- 
lestination.  Up  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
ilark  agrees  exactly,  or  substantially,  with 
latthew,  and  gives  the  same  conditions  of 
alvation.  Nothing  thus  far  has  been  said 
bout  belief,  nothing  of  creed,  nothing  of 
logma.  Everything  is  dependent  upon  ac- 
ion,  upon  goodness,  upon  sincerity,  purity, 
ove,  self-sacrifice.  Nothing  whatever  upon 
ntellectual  convictions;  nothing  of  form  or 
eremony.  But  in  the  last  chapter  we  find  a 
nost  frightful  deviation:    "And  he  said  unto 


them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth not 

SHALL  BE  DAMNED." 

That  is  an  infernal  lie.  (Applause.)  That 
passage  cost  more  blood  than  all  other  pas- 
sages in  all  other  books  in  this  world.  Every 
letter  has  been  sword  and  fagot;  every  word 
has  been  dungeon  and  chain.  It  contradicts 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  travesties  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  turns  the  religion  of  deed 
and  duty  into  the  superstition  of  creed  and 
cruelty.  (Applause.)  And  here  is  what  they 
clinch  it  with:  "And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe.  In  my  name  shall  they 
cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if 
they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt 
them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover.".  I  think  I  can  fix  a  dose 
that  will  lay  out 

AN  AVERAGE  BELIEVER. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Cook  try  one  of 
them;  and  as  he  knows  this  is  true  he  ought 
not  to  hesitate.  Colonel  Ingersoll  continued 
his  comments  upon  the  gospels,  and  then 
criticised  the  creeds  of  the  churches  at 
considerable  length.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  his  gospel  was  the  gospel  of 
health,  of  cheerfulness,  of  justice,  of 
intelligence,    of    liberty,    and    of    humanity. 
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IngersoII  s  Lecture  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


The  Gods  as  They  Were  and  as  They  Ar& 
HOW   THE   GODS   GROW. 

Criticisms  Upon  Their  Government. 


From  the  "Boston  Statesman,"  Friday  Morning,  April  23,  1880. 


Twk  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  Sunday 
evening  with  an  excellent  audience  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  bearing  Colonel  Robert  G  Inger- 
gol  lecture  upon  "The  Gods,"'  an  old  subject, 
but  the  discourse  was  almost  entirely  new 
Colonel  lngersoll  was  in  his  usual  happy 
mood,  and  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
&  half  in  explaining  the  gods  which  people 
worship,  how  they  were  created,  the  proofs 
that  they  are  not  real,  and  then  giving  his 
prophecy  of  the  future.  Following  n  *  full 
abstract  of 

THE    LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlrmen:  Priests  «i.„/e 
Invented  a  crime  called  blasphemy  That 
crime  is  the  breastwork  behind  which  ignor- 
ance, superstition  and  hypocrisy  have 
couched  for  thousands  of  years,  and  shot 
Iheir  poi-oned  arrows  at  the  pioneers  of 
buman  thought.  [Applause.]  Priests  tell 
ns  that  there  is  a  god  somewhere  in  heaven 
who  objects  to  a  human  being  thinking  and 
fxpressing  bis  thought.  Priests  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  god  somewhere  who  takes  care  of 
the  people  of  this  world;  a  god  somewhere 
who  watches  over  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  a  god  somewhere  who  releases  the 
•lave,  a  god  somewhere  who  visits  the  inno- 
cent man  in  prison;    the  same  god  that  hag 


allowed  men  for  thousands  of  years  to  hi 
to  ashes  human  beings  simply  for  lovi 
that  God.  [Applause  |  We  have  bi 
taught  that  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  up 
these  subjects  extremely  dangerous— 
that  of  all  crimes  in  the  world,  the  great 
is  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  god. 

REDDEN  YOUR  HANDS  IN   INNOCENT  BLO( 

steal  the  bread  of  the  orphan,  deceive,  rj 
and  desert  the  beautiful  girl  who  has  loi 
and  trusted  you,  and  for  all  this  you  may 
forgiven,  for  all  tins  you  can  have  Its  cli 
writ  of  that  bankrupt  court  of  the  tjosp 
[Laughter.)  Bui  deny  the  existence  of  c 
of  these  gods,  and  the  tearful  face  of  oiei 
becomes  lurid  with  eternal  bate,  the  gn 
of  heaven  are  shut  against  you.  and  y< 
with  an  infinite  curse  ringing  in  your  ta 
commence  your  wanderings  as  an  luimoi 
vagrant,  as  a  deathless  convict,  as  an  eteri 
outcast.  And  we  have  been  taught  that, 
infinite  has  become  enraged  at  the  tin 
simply  when  the  Unite  said  "I  don  t  knov 
Why,  imagine  it.  Suppose  Mr  Smith  shoi 
hear  a  couple  of  small  bugs  in  bis  front  y» 
discussing  the  question  as  to  the  existeu 
of  Smith;  and  suppose  one  little  red  b 
swore  on  the  honor  of  a  bug  that,  in 
Judgment,  no  such  man  as  Smith  livi 
What  would  you  think  of   Mr  Smith  if 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  GODS.  —  HOW  GODS  GROW. 


HE  FELL  INTO  A  RAGE, 

i  bronght  his  heel  down  on  this  little 
heist  bug  and  said:  "1  will  teach  you  that 
u'tn  is  a  diabolical  fact!"  And  yet  if  there 
an  infinite  God.  there  is  infinitely  a  greater 
[Terence  between  that  god  and  a  human 
ing  than  between  Shakespeare  and  the 
allest  bug  that  ever  crawled.  It  cannot 
l  there  is  something  wrong  in  this  thing 
mewhere. 

I  am  told,  also,  that  this  being  watches 
er  us.  takes  care  of  us.  And  the  other 
y  I  read  a  sermon  (you  will  hardly  believe 

hut  I  did).  [Laughter.]  I  had  nothing 
e  to  do.  I  had  read  everything  in  that 
per,  including  the  advertisements;  so  I 
ad  the  sermon.  It  was  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
r.  Moody  on  prayer,  in  which  he  took  the 
ound  that  our  prayer  should  be  "Thy  will 

done;"  and  he  seemed  to  believe  that  if 
j  prayed  that  prayer  often  enough  we 
uld  induce 

GOD  TO  HAVE  HIS  OWN  WAY. 

laughter.]  He  gives  an  instance  of  a 
oman  in  Illinois  who  had  a  sick  child,  and 
e  prayed  that  God  would  not  take  from 
r  arms  that  babe.     She  did  not  pray  "Thy 

II  be  done,"  but  she  prayed,  according  to 
I  Moody,  almost  a  prayer  of  rebellion, 
d  said:  "I  cannot  give  up  my  babe."  God 
aid  her  prayer,  and  the  child  got  well; 
d  Mr.  Moody  says  it  was  an  idiot  when  it 
t  well.  [Laughter.]  For  fifteen  years 
at  woman  watched  over  and  took  care  of 
at  idiotic  child;  and  Mr.  Moody  says  how 
uch  better  would  it  have  been  if  she  had 
lowed  God  to  have  had  his  own  way. 
laughter.]  Think  of  a  God  who  would 
inish  a  mother  for  speaking  to  him  from  an 
onizing  heart  and  saying,  "I  cannot  give 
i  my  babe,"  and  making  the  child  an  idiot. 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  DEVIL  HAVE  DONE 
tder  the  same  circumstances?  [Laughter.] 
hat  is  the  God  we  are  expected  to  worship, 
ange  myself  with  the  opposition.  [Ap- 
ause.  j  The  next  day  1  read  another  ser- 
on  preached  by  the  Rev.  De  Wit  Talmage, 
man  of  not  much  fancy,  but  of  great 
dgment.  He  preached  a  sermon  on  dreams, 
td  went  on  to  say  that  God  often  visited 
i  in  dreams,  and  that  he  often  convinces 


men  of  his  existence  in  that  way.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  had  rather  see  something 
in  the  light.  And.  according  to  that  ser- 
mon, there  was  a  poor  woman  in  England,  a 
pauper  who  had  the  rheumatism,  and  there 
was  another  pauper  who  h;ui  not  the  rheum- 
atism; and  the  pauper  who  had  not  tne 
rheumatism  used  to  take  food  to  the  pa.ipe* 
that  had.  '  After  a  while  the  pauper  without 
rheumatism  died,  and  then  the  pauper  with 
the  rheumatism  began  to  think  in  her  ov\a 
mind, 

WHO  WILL  BRING  ME  FOOD? 

That  night  God  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream. 
He  did  not  cure  her  rheumatism  though.  He 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  he  took  her 
out  of  the  house  and  pointed  on  the  right 
hand  to  an  immense  mountain  of  bread,  and 
on  the  left  hand  to  an  immense  mountain  of 
butter.  And  when  I  read  that  1  said  to  my- 
self, my  Lord,  what  a  place  that  would  be  to 
start  a  political  party  [Laughter.  ]  And  he 
said  to  her:  "These  belong  to  your  father; 
do  you  think  that  he  will  allow  one  of  his 
children  to  starve?"  What  u  place  would 
Ireland  be  with  that  mouuiaiu  of  bread  and 
bulterl  Until  I  read  these  two  sermons  I 
hardly  believed  that  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion anybody  believed  that  God  would  make 
a  child  an  idiot  simply  because  the  mother 
had  prayed  for  its  sweet  dear  life,  or  that 
God's  vis- its  are  only  in  dreams.  But  so  it 
is  Orthodoxy  has  not  advanced  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Fiji  islander.  It  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  Now  we  are 
told  that  there  is  a  God;  and  nearly 

EVERY  NATION  HAS  HAD  A  GOD, 

generally  a  good  many  of  them.  You  see 
the  raw  material  was  so  cheap,  and  gods 
were  manufactured  so  easily,  that  heaven 
has  always  been  crammed  with  the  phan- 
toms of  these  monsters.  But  they  s.  y 
there  is  a  god,  and  every  savage  tribe  be 
lieves  in  a  god.  It  is  an  argument  made  to 
me  every  day.  I  concede  to  you  that  fact;  I 
concede  to  you  that  all  savages  agree  with 
you.  [Laughter.]  1  aamit  it  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  civilization,  a  certain  amount  of 
thought,  to  rise  above  the  idea  that  soma 
personal  being,  for  his  own  ends,  for  his 
own  glory,  made  and  governs  this  universe 
[Applause.]     I  admit  that  it   takes  some 
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thought  to  see  the  universe  is  good  and  all  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  upon  the  shon 

that  is  good,  and  every  star  that  shines  is  a  the  eternal   vast,   some   being    whose 

part  of  God,  and  I  am  something,  no  matter  thought  is  the  constellation  of  those  ni 

how  little,  and  that  the  infinite  cannot  exist  berless  stars.     I  do  not  know;   but  if  ther 

without  me,  and  that  therefore  I  am  a  part  he  has  never  written  a  Bible;    he   has  ne 

of  the  infinite.     I  admit  that  been  in  favor  of  slavery;  he  has  never  ad 

IT  TAKES  A  LITTLE  CIVILIZATION  vocated   polygamy,  and   he   never  told 

murderer  to  sheathe  his  dagger  in  the  <j 

to  get  to  tt.it  point.  pled  breast  of  a  babe     Bul  they  gay  tQ 

Now  every  nation  has  made  a  god,  and  our  God  na8  wriUen  a  book>     j  am    ,a . 

every  man  that  has  made  a  god   has  used  did)  and  u  ig  by  thal  book  thftt  j  propog( 

himself  for  a  pattern ;  and  men  have  put  in-  judge  them       T  flnd  in  that  book  that  M 

to  the  mouth  of  their  god  all  their  mistakes  a  crime  t0  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowled     . 

in  astronomy,  in  geography,  in  philosophy,  find  that  the  church  hag  a]way8   beeQ 

in  morality,  and  the  god   is  never  wiser  or  enemy  of  educatioil(   and  T    find  that 

better  than  his  creators.     If  they  believed  in  church  stm    carries    the  flami       gwurd 

slavery,  so  did  he;  if  they  believed  in  eating  ignorance  and  bigotry  over 
human  flesh,  he  wanted   his  share;    if  they 

were  polygamous,  so  was  he;    if  they  were  THB  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

cruel,  so  was  he.      And  just  to  the  extent       And  if  that  story   is  true,  ought  we 

that  man  has  become  civilized,  he  has  civil-  after  all  to   thank   the  devil?     He  wa.s< 

ized  his  god.      You  can   hardly  imagine  the  first  schoolmaster;  he  was  the  first  to  whig 

progress  that  our  god  has  made  in  four  thou-  liberty  in  our  ears;    he   was   the   author 

sand  years.      Four  thousand  years  ago  he  modesty..    [Applause.]    He  was  the  aut 

was  a  barbarian;  to-night  he  is  quitean  edu-  of  ambition   ami  progress.      And  as  for1 

cated  gentleman.     Four  thousand  years  ago  give  me  the  storm   and  tempest  of  thoil 

he  believed  in  and  action  rather  than  the  dead  calni 

KILLING  AND  butcheeing  LITTLE  BABES  ignorance  and  faith.      Punish  me  when 

how  you  will,  but  first  let  me  eat  of  the  fj 

at  the  breasts  of  their  mothers;    he  has  re-  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.     And  tbere  i8 

formed.      Four  thousand  years  ago  he  did  peculiar  thing  j  might  as  well  8peak  of  hi 

not  believe  in  taking  prisoners  of  war.      He  While  the  world  ha8  made  godsj)  it  ha8 

said,  kill  the  old  men;    mingle   their  blood  made  devils;  and  as  a  rule  the   devils  h 

with  the  white  hair.     Kill  the  women.    But  been  better  friend8  to  man   than  the  g< 

what  shall  we  do,  O  God,  with  the  maidens?  It  was  not  a  devil   that  drowned  the  wo 

Give  them  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  soldiers  u  was  not  a  devil  that  covered  with  tbe  rf 

and  of  the  priests!    [Applause.]    If  there  is  titudinous  waves  of  an  infinite  sea  the 
anywhere  in  the  serene  heaven  a  real  God,  I 

V  ,  .  .,     .      ,,      .       ,       -  ,  .  ,  CORPSES   OF  MEN.  WOMEN  AND   CHILDJR 

want  him  to  write  in  the  book  of  his  eternal  v>v"jraiJD  "        "  "  um^^ 

remembrance,  opposite  my  name,  that  I  deny       That  was  the  good  God.     The  devil  ne 

that  lie  for  him.     [Applause.]  sent  pestilence  and  famine;    the  devil  ne 

Four  thousand  years  ago  our  God  was  in  starved  women  and  children;   that  was 

favor  of  slavery:   four  thousand  years  ago  good  God.      The  meanest  thing  recordec 

our  God  would  have  a  man  beaten  to  death  the  devil  is  what  happened  concerning 

with  rugged  rocks  for  expressing  his  honest  servant  Job.      According  to  that  book 

thought;    four  thousand  years  ago  our  God  met  the  devil  and  said:    "Where  have 

told  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife  if  she  dis-  been?"     "Oh,  been  walking  up  and   do\|j 

agreed  with  him  upon  the  important  subject  "Have  you  noticed  my  man  Job;    nob 

of  religion;  four  thousand  years  ago  our  like  him I"     "Well,  who  wouldn't  be; 

have  given  him  everything;    but  take  %k 
GOD  WAS  A  MONBTEB;  ,    .   v.      u  a  v.        mi 

what  he  has,  and  he  will  curse  you  to  jQ 

and  if  he  is  any  better  now,  it  is  simply  be-  face."     And  so  the  devil  went  to  work 

cause  we  have  made  him  so.    I  am  talking  tried  it.      it  wa8  a  mean  thing.      And  i 

about  the  God  of  the  Christian  world.  There  WM  au  dono  to  decido  what  you  might  ca 
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;er  on  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
serene  highnesses.  He  took  away  his 
perty,  but  Job  didn't  sin;  and  when  God 
the  devil,  he  said:  "Well,  what  did  I  tell 
,  smarty?"  "Ah,"  he  said,  "that  is  all 
'  well,  but  you  touch  his  flesh  and 

HE  WILL  CURSE  YOU;" 

he  did,  but  Job  didn't  curse  him.  And 
a  what  did  God  do  to  help  him!  He 
e  him  some  other  children  better  looking 
n  the  first  ones.  What  kind  of  an  idea 
at  for  a  god  to  kill  our  children  and  then 
e  us  better  looking  ones!  If  you  hare 
ed  a  child,  I  don't  care  if  it  is  deformed, 
ou  have  held  it  in  your  arms  and  covered 
face  with  kisses,  you  want  that  child 
k  and  not  another. 

find  in  this  bible  that  there  was  an  old 
tleman  a  little  short  of  the  article  of 
And  as  he  was  going  through  the 
n  a  number  of  little  children  cried  out  to 
,  "Go  up,  thou  bald  head!"  And  this 
of  God  turned  and  cursed  them.  A 
good-humored  old  fellow!  And  two 
rs  came  out  of  the  woods  and 

ORE  IN  PIECES  FORTY-TWO  CHILDREN  I 

w  did  the  bears  get  there?  Elisha  could 
control  the  bears.  Nobody  but  God 
Id  control  the  bears  in  that  way.  Now 
think  of  an  infinite  God  making  a  shin- 
star,  having  his  attention  attracted  by 
ring  some  children  saying  to  an  old  gen- 
nan,  "Go  up,  thou  bald  head!"  and  then 
akiDg  to  his  secretary  or  somebody  else, 
ring  in  a  couple  of  bears  now!"  What  a 
gnificent  God!  '  What  would  the  devil 
re  done  under  the  same  circumstances? 
d  yet  that  is  the  god  they  want  to  put  in- 
the  constitution  in  order  to  make  our 
ldren  gentle  and  kind  and  loving. 
Fou  hate  a  god  like  that.  I  do;  I  despise 
And  yet  little  children  in  the  Sabbath- 
100I  are  taught  that  infamous  lie.  Why, 
ave  very 

LITTLE  RESPECT  FOR  AN  OLD  MAN 

t  will  get  mad  about  such  a  thing,  any- 
ij.  What  would  the  Christian  world  say 
me  if  1  should  have  a  few  children  torn 
pieces  if  they  should  make  that  remark 
my  face?  What  would  the  devil  have 
no  under  the  same  circumstances? 


I  tell  you,  I  cannot  worship  a  god  who  it 
no  better  than  the  devil!  1  cannot  do  it. 
And  if  you  will  just  read  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  bandage  off  your  eyes  and  the 
cloud  of  fear  from  your  heart,  you  wili 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  barbarians,  by 
savages,  and  that  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  a 
civilized  age.  I  believe  in  no  God  who  be- 
lieves in  slavery.  I  will  worship  no  God 
who  ever  said  that  one  of  his  children  should 
own  another  of  his  children.  But  they  say 
to  me, 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  GOD  SOMEWHERE  I 

Well,  I  say  I  don't  know.  There  may  be.  I 
hope  there  is  more  than  one — one  is  so  lone- 
some. [Laughter.]  Just  think  of  an  old 
bachelor,  always  alone!  I  want  more  than 
one.  And  they  say,  somebody  must  have 
made  this!  Well,  I  say  I  don't  know.  But 
it  strikes  me  that  the  indestructible  cannot 
be  created.  What  would  you  make  it  of? 
"Oh,  nothing!"  Well,  it  strikes  me  that  no- 
thing, considered  in  the  light  of  a  raw 
material,  is  a  decided  failure.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  force  apart  from  matter, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  matter  apart  from 
force.  I  cannot  conceive  of  force  some- 
where without  acting  upon  something;  be- 
cause force  must  be  active,  or  it  is  not  force, 
and  if  it  has  no  matter  to  act  upon,  it  ceases 
to  be  force.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  small- 
est atom  of  matter 

STAYING  TOGETHER  WITHOUT  FORCE. 

Beside,  if  some  god  made  all  this,  there 
must  have  been  some  morning  when  he 
commenced!  And  if  he  has  existed  always, 
there  is  an  eternity  back  of  that  when  he 
never  did  anything;  when  he  lived  in  an  in- 
finite hole,  without  side,  top  or  bottom!  He 
did  not  think,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
think  about.  Certainly  he  did  not  remem- 
ber, for  nothing  had  ever  happened.  Now 
I  cannot  conceive  of  this!  I  do  not  say  it  is 
not  so.  I  may  be  damned  for  my  smartness, 
yet— [laughter] — I  simply  say  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it,  that  is  all.  ,  But  men  tell  me, 
you  cannot  conceive  of  eternity!  That  is 
just  what  I  can  conceive  of.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  its  stopping.  They  say  I  cannot 
conceive  of  infinite  space!  That  is  just 
what  I  can  conceive  of;  because,  let  me 
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imagine  all  I  can,  my  imagination  will  stand 
upoD  the  verge  and  see  infinite  space  beyond. 
Infinite  space  is 

A  NECESSITY  OF   THE  MIND, 

because  1  cannot  think  of  enough  matter  to 
fill  it.  Eternity  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind, 
because  I  cannot  dream  of  the  cessation  of 
time.  But  they  say  there  is  a  design  in  the 
world,  consequently  there  must  be  a  de- 
signer.    Well,  1  don't  know. 

Paley  says  that  the  more  wonderful  a 
thing  is,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  crea- 
tion; that  a  watch  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
that  it  must  have  had  a  creator;  that  the 
watchmaker  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
watch,  therefore  he  must  have  had  a  creator. 
Then  we  come  to  God;  he  is  altogether  more 
wonderful  than  the  watchmaker,  therefore 
he  had  no  creator.  [Laughter.]  There  is  a 
link  out  somewhere;  I  don't  pretend  to  un- 
derstand it.  And  so  I  say,  that  had  the 
world  been  any  other  way,  you  would  have 
seen  the  same  evidence  of  design,  precisely. 
We  grow  up  with  our  conditions,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  of  a  first  cause.    Why? 

EVERY  CAUSE  HAS  AN  EFFECT. 

Strike  your  hands  together;  they  feel 
warm.  The  effect  becomes  a  cause  instantly, 
and  that  cause  produces  another  effect,  and 
the  effect  another  cause;  and  there  could  not 
have  been  a  cause  until  there  was  ah  effect. 
Because  until  there  was  an  effect,  nothing 
had  been  caused;  until  something  had  been 
caused,  I  am  positive  there  was  no  cause. 
Now  >ou  cannot  conceive  of  a  lost  effect, 
becaus*.  the  lost  effect  of  which  you  can 
thinfc,  will  in  turn  become  a  cause  and  that 
cause  produce  another  effect.  And  as  you 
cannot  think  of  a  lost  effect,  you  cannot 
'hink  of  a  first  cause;  it  is  not  thinkable  by 

If  human  mind, 
rhey  say  God  governs  this  world.  Why 
oes  ne  not  govern  Russia  as  well  as  he  does 
Massachusetts?  Why  does  he  allow  the 
Czar  to  send  beautiful  girls  of  sixteen, 
seveDte«n,  eighteen,  simply  for  saying  a 
word  in  favor  of  human  liberty,  to  mines  in 
Siberia,  where, 

HARNESSED  LIKE  WILD  BEASTS, 

they     draw     carts     with      knees     brutsed 
d    bleeding,     with    hands    scarred     and 


swollen?  What  is  that  God  worth  tbi 
allows  such  things  in  the  world  he  govern] 
Did  he  govern  this  country  when  it  had  foi 
millions  of  slaves? — when  it  turned  tl 
cross  of  Christ  into  a  whipping-post?— wbj 
the  holy  Bible  was  an  auction-block 
which  the  mother  stood  while  her  babe  wj 
sold  from  her  breast? -when  bloodhoum 
were  considered  apostles?  Was  God  go 
erning  the  world  when  the  prisoners  we| 
confined  in  the  Bastile?  It  seems  to  me,j 
there  is  a  God,  and  some  one  would  repe 
the  word  "Bastile,"  it  would  cover  almc 
his  face  with  the  blood  of  shame.  But  thj 
say  heaven  will  balance  all  the  ills  of  li'f 
Let  us  see:  A  large  majority  of  us  are  si 
ners — at  least  a  large  majority  with  whom 
am  acquainted;  and  a  majority  of  the  Chri 
tians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are 

WORSE  THAN  SINNERS. 

And  if  their  doctrine  is  true,  you  will  be 
tonished  at  the  gentlemen  you  will  see 
hell  that  day.  You  will  know  by  the  cast 
their  countenance  that  they  used  to  preac 
here.  They  say  that  it  may  be  that  tl 
sinners  here  have  a  very  good  time,  an 
that  the  Christians  don't  have  a  very  goo 
time;  that  it  is  awful  hard  work  to  serve  tl 
Lord,  and  that  you  carry  a  cross  when  yc 
deny  yourself  the  delights  of  murder  an 
forgery,  and  all  manner  of  rascality  that  fil 
life  with  delight.  But  they  say  that  whi! 
the  rascals  are  having  a  good  time,  the 
will  catch  it  in  the  other  world.  But,  a 
cording  to  their  account,  ninety-nine  out  ( 
a  hundred  will  be  damned,  and  I  think 
will  be  a  close  call  for  the  hundredth.  Lih 
that  dear  old  Scotch  woman,  when  she  wj 
talking  about  the  Presbyterian  faith,  som 
one  said  to  her:  "My  dear  woman,  if  yoi 
doctrine  is  true,  nobody  but  you  and  yoi 
husband  will  be  saved."  "Ah,''  said  sh 
"I'm  na'  sae  sure  about  John.''  [Laughter, 
About 

ONE  IN  A  HUNDRED  WILL  BE  SAVED, 

and  the  other  ninety-nine  will  be  in  miser; 
So  that  on  the  average  there  will  not  be  ha 
as  mucii  happiness  in  the  next  world  as  i 
this.  So,  instead  of  God's  plan  getting!  be 
ter,  it  gets  worse;  and  throughout  all  th 
agea  of  eternity  there  will  be  lesa  happine 
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A  in  this  world.     This  world  is  a  school;  no  more  upon  the  waves.      The  sun  rises  as 

B  world  is  where  we  develop  moral  muscle,  of  yore,  and   his  polden   beams   still   gmite 

may   be   that  we  are  here  simply  because  the    lips    of    Memnon,    but   Memnon    ib   m 

a   cannot   advance  only   through   agony  voiceless  as  the  8pbmx.      The  sacred    fan«s 

1  pain.      If  it  is  necessary   to   have   pain  are  lost  in  desert  sands;  the  dusty  mummies 

m  airnny  to  advance  morally,  then  nobody  are  still  waiting  for  the  resurrection  prom 

advance  in   heaven.      Hell   will   be  the  ised   by   their  priests,  and  the  old   beliefs 

y  place  offering  opportunities  to  any  gen-  wrought  in  curiously  sculptured  stone,  sieej 

i.an   who   wishes  to  increase  his   moral  in  the  mystery  of  a  language  lost  and  dead 

sole.      A   gentleman   once  asked  me  if  I  Odin,  the  author  of  life  and  soul,  Vili  and 

Wd  suggest  any  improvement  on  the  pres-  Ve,  and  the  mighty  giant  Ymir,  strode  long 

order  of  things,  if    I   had   the   power,  ago  from  the  ice  halls  of  the 'North;    and 

II,  I  said,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  make  Thor,  with  iron  glove  and  glittering  ham- 

■d   health    catching  instead   of    disease,  mer, 
ughter  and  applause.]    There  will  be  no 
uani'.y  until  we  get  DASHES  MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  EARTH 

THE  ORTHODOX  GOD  no  more.      Broken  are   the  circles   and   the 

of  our  religion.    I  want  to  do  what  little  Cr°m'ech8  of  the  ancient  Drui,is;    fa,len  UP" 

-d  to  put  another  one   in  God  s  name     o  o*?**™™1*.  °     the  hilIs'  ««   —red 

t  we  will  worship  a  supreme  human  god  ^   ^  £DtU.™8     T8S    areD  the    8HCred 

hat  we  will  worship  mercy,  justice,  fove  SJTt       ^  ° T^  °    *****  "d  °' 

1  truth,  and   not   have  the  idea  that  we  ^«e«  ^.*ed  out  io  the  ashe.  of  the 

,         .-  .      ,,  c  past,  and  there  is  none  to  rekind  e  and  none 

it  sacrifice  our  brother  upon   the  altar  of  *    *„  a  tu    u  ,    a  I   r       ' 

..„    i  .  .      co,taiul  to  feed  the  holy  flames.  Theharoof  Ornbeus 

to  please  some  imaginary  phantom.  See  ;„„.;,,    ,v,    a     ■     a  »«"p«i  "n'neus 

I  t<\.  •  .•      •»    u       j         /  ls  8t,'l:  the  drained  cup  of  Bncchus  has  been 

t  Christianity  has  done  for  the  world!   It  *u     „        -a      v  !■        "''''.     8  "as  neen 

reduced   Spain  to  a  guitar,  Italy  to  a  FT^h"  Venus  lies  dead  ,n  stone,  and 

d-organ  and"  Ireland  to  exile.     That  is  nV^l      n,  °  --e  with  love. 

I  religion  has  done.   Take  every  country   J  ,L    TT        In*™*'*    "•    D°  "^ 
,    .  .,  '  J  wuullJ    bathe;  the  trees  sti  1  wave,  but  in  the  forest 

le  whole  world,  and  the  country  that  has      •  ,  a       j      j  ™, 

...  '■■,....  aisles  no  dryads    dance.      The   eods   have 

the  lepst  religion  is  the  most  prosperous    a  t         u-   u™  « 

.u  f,        L  i  iubFiuu»,    flown   from  high  OympUs.       Not   even    the 

the  country  that  has  got   the  most  re-  v,       .;*  i  ,  , 

•    •    ..  j-  .  beautiful  women   can     ure  them   back   and 

>n  is  in  the  worst  condition.  r»  r  ,     ! 

„„     i     •       o  i       i   .  ,,       .  Danae   lies   unnoticed,    naked   to   the   stars 

conclusion  Colonel   Ingersoll  said-    Tn    rr     u  a  t  \_ 

„    ,  .  „    ,    ,  sc,ou"  8am-    1D    Hushed  forever  are  the  thunders  of  Sinai 

vast  cemetery,  called  the   past,  are  most  i„  .         ,u         •  *    L  ' 

,.     „  ...  ,  ,   hm^.         mwi  lost  are  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  and  the 

the  religions  of  men,  and   there,  too,  are  ionj  „„„„  a  „•  ..       .,,       Cfc°>  °,,u  vue 

K    ii  ,u  •        j         mx.  7  ,and  once  flowing  with  mi  k  and    honev  it 

ly  all  their  gods.      The  sacred   temnles   u  .      j  ~  uoncy  lb 

K,  .      ,  '        lempies  but  a  desert  waste.      One   by  one  the  myths 

ndia  were  ruins  long  ago.     Over  column   u        *a  j  *  L      ,      ,  "ij"j« 

.     '  ,    cu,UIIin   have  faded  from  the  clouds;  one  bv  one 

cornice;   over  the  painted  and  pictured  * 

is.  cling  and  creep  the  trailing  vines.      THE  PHANT0M  h<>st  has  disappeared. 
ima,  the  golden,  with  and.  one  by  one,  facts,  truths  and  realities 

FOUR  HEADS  AND  FOUR  ARMS;  nave  taken  tneir  places.      The  supernatural 

has  almost  gone,  but  man  is  the  natural  re- 
am, the  sombre,  the  punisher  of  the  mains.  The  gods  have  fled,  but  man  U 
led,  with  his  three  eyes,  his  crescent,  here.  (Applause.)  Nations,  like  mdi- 
his  necklace  of  skulls;  Siva,  the  destroy-  viduals,  have  their  periods  of  youth,  of 
ed  with  seasof  blood;  Kali,  the  goddess;  manhood  and  decay.  Religions  are' the 
lpadi,  the  white-armed,  and  Chnshna,  same.  The  same  inexorable  destiny  awaits 
Christ,  all  passed  away  and  left  the  them  all.  The  gods  created  with  the  na- 
nes  of  heaven  desolate.  Along  the  tions  must  perish  with  their  creators  They 
ia  of  the  sacred  Nile,  Iris  no  longer  were  created  by  men,  and.  like  men.  they 
dering  weeps,  searching  for  the  dead  must  pass  away.  The  deities  of  one  age  are 
The  shadow  of  Typhon's  scowl  falls   the  by-words  of  the  nyt.      The  religion  oi 
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•ur  day.  and  country,  is  no  more  exempt  earth  trembled  with  the  tread  of  Rome'i  ia 

from  the   sneer  of   tbe   future   than   others  trepid  sons,  and  Jove  grasped  with  maiie 

have    been        When    India    was    supreme,  hand  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven.       Rom 

Brahma  aat  upon  tbe  world's  throne.    When  fell,  and  Christians  from  her  territory,  wit 

the  sreptre  passed  to  Egypt,  Isis  and  Osiris  the  red  sword  of  war,  carved  out  the  rulin 

received  the  homage  of  mankind.     Greece,  nations  of  the  world,  and  now  Jehovah  n 

wttli  her  fierce  valor,  swept  to  empire,  and  upon  the  old  throne.      Who  will   bo  his  bu 

Z+oa  put  on  tke  purple  of  authority.    Th«  ceaaort 


.:"■?)  .I"/**" 


THE  CHINESE  GOD. 


Washington,  March  27,    1880.     larSe  white  teeth»  a  half  dozen   arms,  and 

big,  fiery  eyeballs.     About  him  are  placed 

7o-^7  Messrs.  Wright,  Dickey,  O'Con-  offerings  of    meat,  and  other    eatables— 
isr,  ™d  Murch,  of  the  select  committee  a  sacrificiai  offering." 
m  tho  causes  of  the  present  depression  of       No  wonder  that  these   members  of  the 
abor,  presented  the  majority  special  re-  committee  were  -shocked  at   such  a  god, 
>ortupon  Chinese  immigration.  knowing  as   they  did  that  the   only  true 

These  gentlemen  are  in  great  fear  God  was  correctly  described  by  the  in- 
br  the  future  of  our  most  holy  and  per-  spired  lunatic  of  Patmos  in  the  following 
'ectly  authenticated  religion,    and  have,  words : 

ike  faithful  watchmen,  from  the  walls  "And  there  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  se- 
tnd  towers  of  Zion,  hastened  to  give  the  ven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the 
larm.  They  have  informed  congress  son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  dowB 
hat  "Joss  has  his  temple  of  worship  in  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a 
he  Chinese  quarters,  in  San  Francisco,  golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs 
Within  the  walls  of  a  dilapidated  struc-  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  : 
ure  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  faith-  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire :  and 
ul  the  God  of  the  Chinaman,  and  here  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass  as  if  they  bur- 
re  his  altars  of  worship.  Here  he  tears  ned  in  a  furnace :  and  his  voice  as  the 
p  his  pieces  of  paper ;  here  he  offers  up  sound  of  many  waters.  And  he  had  in 
lis  prayers  ;  here  he  receives  his  religious  his  right  hand  seven  stars  ;  and  out  of 
onsolations,  and  here  is  his  road  to  the  his  mouth  went  a  sharp,two-edged  sword  : 
elestial  land."  That  "Joss  is  located  in  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shi- 
,  long,  narrow  room,  in*  a  building  in  a  ning  in  his  strength.  " 
ack  alley,  upon  a  kind  of  altar  ;"  that  Certainly,  a  large  mouth,  filled  with 
he  is  a  wooden  image,  looking  as  much  white  teeth,  is  preferable  to  one  used  as 
ike  an  alligator  as  like  a  human  being;"  the  scabbard  of  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword, 
hat  the  Chinese  "think  there  is  such  a  Why  should  these  gentlemen  object  to  a 
lace  as  heaven ;"  that  "all  classes  of  Chi-  god  with  big  fiery  eyeballs,  when  their 
amen  worship  idols ;"  that  "the  temple  own  Deity  has  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire? 
j  open  every  day  at  all  hours;"  that  "the  Is  it  not  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  ob- 
/hinese  have  no  Sunday:"  that  this  heathen  ject  to  people  because  they  sacrifice  meat 
;od   has  "huge  jaws,  a   big  red    tongue,  and  other  eatables  to  their   god?     We  all 
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know,  that  for  thousands  of  years  the  the  "lining"  God.  The  idea  that  the  sup! 
"rej»lM  God  was  exceedingly  fond  of  roast-  reme  head  0f  the  "American  system  oj 
©d  meat ;  tliat  He  loved  the  savor  of  bur-  religion"  can  be  placated  with  a  little 
ning  flesh,  and  delighted  in  the  perfume  meat  and  "ordinary  eatables,"  is  simply 
of  fresh  warm  blood.  preposterous.     He  has    always    asked  foi 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  blood,  and  has  always  asserted  that  with, 
which  the  "living  God"  desired  that  His  out  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  r| 
people  should  sacrifice,  tends  to  show  the  mission  of  sin. 
degradation  and  religious  blindness  ©f  the  The  world  is  also  informed  by  thel 
Chinese :  gentlemen  that  "the   idolatry  of  the  Chi. 

"Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar  nese  produces  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin-offering  which  our  American  youth  by  bringing  sacrec 
was  for  himself.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  things  into  disrespect,  and  making  re 
brought  the  blood  unto  him.  And  he  ligion  a  theme  of  disgust  and  contempt.! 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the  blood  and  put  In  San  Francisco  there  are  some  threi 
it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  poured  hundred  thousand  people.  Is  it  possible 
out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar :  that  a  few  Chinese  can  bring  "our  holy 
but  the  fat  and  the  kidneys  and  the  caul  religion"  into  disgust  and  contempt  \ 
above  the  liver  of  the  sin-offering  he  burnt  In  that  city  there  are  fifty  times  as  ma 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  Lord  commanded  ny  churches  as  joss-houses.  Scores 
Moses,  and  the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt  sermons  are  uttered  every  week  ;  relig^ 
with  fire  without  the  camp.  And  he  slew  ous  books  and  papers  are  plentiful  ar 
the  burnt  offering.  And  Aaron's  sons  leaves  in  autumn,  and  somewhat  dryer  j 
presented  unto  him  the  blood  which  he  thousands  of  bibles  are  within  the  read 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar.  *  *  *  of  all.  And  there,  too,  is  the  example 
And  he  brought  the  meat  offering  and  of  a  Christian  city, 
took  a  handful  thereof  and  burnt  upon  Why  should  we  send  missionaries  t< 
the  altar.  *  *  He  slew  also  the  bullock  Chuia  if  we  can  not  convert  the  heathen 
and  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offe-  when  they  come  here  ?  When  missiona, 
ring,  which  was  for  the  people  And  ries  go  to  a  foreign  land,  the  poor,  benigh 
Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  him  the  ted  people  have  to  take  their  word  for  th 
blood  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  blessings  showered  upon  a  Christiai 
altar,  round  about,  and  the  fat  of  the  people ;  but  when  the  heathen  come  her< 
bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the  rump  and  they  can  see  for  themselves.  What  was 
that  which  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  simply  a  story  becomes  a  demonstrate* 
kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  fact.  They  come  in  contact  with  peopl 
and  they  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts  and  who  love  their  enemies.  They  see  tha 
he  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar.  And  the  in  a  Christian  land  men  tell  the  truthi 
breasts  and  the  light  shoulder  Aaron  wa-  that  they  will  not  take  advantage  q 
ved  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord,  strangers ;  that  they  are  just  and  patienl 
u  Moses  had  commanded."  kind  and  tender  ;  and   have  no    prejudic 

If  the  Chinese  only  did  something  like  on  account  of  color,  race,  or  religion;  tha 
this,  we  would  know  that  they  worshiped   they    look  upon     mankind   as  brethren 
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that  they  speak  of  God  as  a   universal  Fa-  government   is   concerned,   is  the  legally 

ther,  and  are  willing   to  work,  and  even  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

eo  suffer,  for  the  good   not  only  of  their  Under  our  flag  the  Chinese  have  the  same 

own  countrymen,  but  of  the    heathen   as  right  to  worship  a    wooden  god   that  you 

well.     All  this  the  Chinese  see  and  know,  have  to  worship  any  other.     The  consti- 

and  why  they  still   cling   to  the  religion  tution  protects  equally  the  church   of  Je- 

of  their  country  is  to  me  a  matter  of  am-  hovah  and  the  house  of  Joss.     Whatever 

azement.  their  relative  positions  may  be  in  heaven, 

We  all   know   that  the  disciples  of  Je-  they  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality  in  the 

bus  do  unto  others   as  they    would    that  United  States.     This  Government  is  an 

others   should  do   unto  them,   and  that  infidel  Government.     We  have  a  constitu- 

those  of  Confucius  do  not  unto  others  any-  tion  with  man  put  in  and   God  left   out; 

thing  that   they    would  not   that   others  and  it  is  the  glory  of  this  country  that  we 

should  do  unto  them.     Surely,  such  peop-  nave  such  a  constitution. 

les  ought  to  live  together  in  perfect  peace. 

Sr.  •  ..iii_        7\  ,      .    i       It  may   be  surprising  to  you  that   I 

Rising  with  the  subject,  growing   heated  J  zi. 

with  a  kind   of   holy    indignation,   these  have  m  ^^   for  pagan  worship,  yet  I 

m.  ■  j.-  i.  i.-  e       ni  ■..,•„  have.     And  it  is  the  same  one  that  I  have 

Cnnstian  representatives   of  a    Christian 

,  .       ,         l     j    i        iL  x.  for  the  writers    ~>f  this  report.     I  account 

people  most  solemnly  declare  that :  v 

.  .  for  both  by  the  word  superstition.     Why 

Anyone  who  is  really  endowed   with  a    ,      ,,  , .    .,    ,       .-,    .  ... 

'  ,  •  ,.  .  should   we    ouject   to    their   worshiping 

correct  knowledge  of  our  religious  system  _.    ,       ., ,         ,         a     T  „  , ,  , . 

°  .  J  God  as  they  please  ?     If  the  worship  is 

which   acknowledges  the  existence   of  a  .  ..  ,.         ,      , , 

°  improper,    the  protestation  should    come 

living  God  and  an  accountability  to  Him,       ,  .  -  ,    , 

°  ,  ■       i  •!     not  from     a   committee  of  congress,    but 

and  a  future  state  of  reward   and  punish-  „  «   j    i-       i»     t*  tt     •        ^  *>   ■> 

•  '■'  -  r  from   God   himself.     If  lie  u  satisfied, 

ment,  who  feels   that  he  has  an   apology    ,      .        ffl  .     . 

for  this  abominable  pagan  worship  is  not 

a  fit  person  to  be  ranked  as  a  good  citi-       Our  religion  can  only  be  brought   into 

ten  of  the  American  union.     It  is  absurd  contempt  by  the  actions  of  those  who  pro- 

to   make  any  apology   for   its   toleration,  fess  to  be  governed  by  its  teachings.     This 

It  must  be*abolished,  and  the  sooner  the  report  will  do  more  in  that  direction  than 

the  decree  goes  forth  by  the  power  of  this  millions  of  Chinese  could  do   by  burning 

government  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pieces   of  paper  before  a  wooden  image. 

interests  of  this  land.  If  you  wish  to  impress  the   Chinese  with 

I  take  this,    the  earliest    opportunity,  the  value  of  your  religion,  of  what  you 

to   inform  these   gentlemen  composing  a  are  pleased  to  call   "The  American  sys- 

majority  of  the  committee  that  we  have  in  tern,"  show  them  that  Christians  are  bet- 

fche  United   States-no  "religious  system  ;"  ter  than  heathens.     Prove  to   them  that 

that  this  is  a    secular  government.     That  ▼hat  you  are  pleased  to  call    the  "living 

it  has  no  religious  creed;  that  it  does  not  God"    teaches   higher  and  holier  things, 

believe  nor  disbelieve  in  a  future  state  of  a  grander  and  purer  code  of  morals  than 

reward   and  punishment;  that  it  neither  can  be  found  upon  pagan    pages.      Excel 

affirms  nor  denies  the  existence  of  a  "living  these  wretches    in    industry,  in    honesty, 

Goct;"  and  that  the  only  god,  so  far  as  this  in  reverence  for    parents,  in  cleanliness, 
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In  frugality  ;  and  above  all  by  advocating  doubly  detestable.  The  assassin  cai*u9t] 
the  absolute  liberty  of  human  thought.  sanctify  his  dagger  by  falling  on  huj 
Do  not  trample  upon  these  people  be-  knees,  and  it  does  not  help  a  falsehood  itj 
cause  they  have  a  different  conception  of  it  be  uttered  as  a  prayer.  Religion,  usedi 
things  about  which  even  this  committee  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  men  toward? 
knows  nothing.  men,  under  the  pretense  of  pleasing  God,j 

Give  them  the  same  privilege  you  en-  has  cursed  this  world, 
joy  of  making  a  God  after  their  own  fa-  A  portion  of  this  most  remarkable  re| 
shion.  And  let  them  describe  him  as  port  is  intensely  religious.  There  is  ill 
they  will.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  it  almost  the  odor  of  sanctity  ;  and  whenl 
them  remain,  if  one  of  their  race,  thousands  reading  it,  one  is  impressed  with  the  livj 
of  years  ago,  had  pretended  to  have  seen  ing  piety  of  its  authors.  But  on  thd 
God,  and°had  written  of  him  as  follows:  twenty-fifth  page,  there  are  a  few  pas- 
"There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nos-  sages  that  must  pain  the  hearts  of  trad 
trils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  ;  coals  were  believers.  Leaving  their  religious  views,; 
kindled  by  it,  *  *  *  and  he  rode  upon  the  members  immediately  betake  them- 
a  cherub  and  did  fly."  Why  should  you  selves  to  philosophy  and  prediction; 
object  to  these  people  on  account  of  their  Listen: 
religion?  Your  objection  has  in  it  the  "  The  Chinese  race  and  the  American 
spirit  of  hate  and  intolerance.  Of  that  citizen,  whether  native-born  or  who  is 
spirit  the  inquisition  was  born.  That  eligible  to  our  naturalization  laws  and' 
spirit  lighted  the  fagot,  made  the  thumb-  becomes  a  citizen,  are  in  a  state  of  an* 
screw,  put  chains  upon  the  limbs,  and  tagonism.  They  cannot,  nor  will  notj 
lashes  upon  the  backs  of  men.  The  same  ever  meet  upon  common  ground  and 
spirit  bought  and  sold,  captured  and  kid-  occupy  together  the  same  so-called '  levelf 
napped  human  beings ;  sold  babes,  and  This  is  impossible.  The  pagan  and  tha 
justified  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.  Christian  travel   different   paths.       This 

Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  re-  one  believes  in  a  living  God  ;  that  one  in 
ligion  of  the  people.  Its  members  are  the  type  of  monsters  and  worship  of 
not  responsible  to  God  for  the  opinions  wood  and  stone.  Thus  in  the  religion  oi 
of  their  constituents,  and  it  may  tend  to  the  two  races  of  men,  they  are  as  wide 
the  happiness  of  the  constituents  for  me  apart  as  the  poles  of  the  two  hemispheres! 
to  state  that  they  are  in  no  way  respon-  They  cannot  now,  nor  never  (sic)  wij 
sible  for  the  religion  of  the  members,  approach  the  same  religious  altar.  The 
Religion  is  an  individual,  not  a  national  Christian  will  not  recede  to  barbarism, 
matter.  And  where  the  nation  interferes  nor  will  the  Chinese  advance  to  the  en- 
with  the  right  of  conscience,  the  liber-  lightened  belt  [wherever  it  is]  of  civiliza- 
ties  of  the  people  are  devoured  by  the  tion.  *  *  *  He  cannot  be  con- 
monster  Superstition.  verted  to  those  modern  ideas  of  religious 
If  you  wish  to  drive  out  the  Chinese,  worship  which  have  been  accepted  bj 
do  not  make  a  pretext  of  religion.  Do  Europe^ and  which  crown  the  America^ 
not  pretend  that  you  are  trying  to  do  system. 
God  a  favor.       Injustice  in   His  name  is        Christians  used  to  believe  that  througl 
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keir  religion  all  the  nations  of  the  earth   zation,    make   no    impression    upon   the 

rere  finally   to   be  blest.     In  accordance    pagan  life  of  the  Chinese;"  and  that  even 

itb  that  believe  missionaries  have  been   the    report   of  this    committee    will    not 

ent  to  every  land,  and  untold  wealth  has  tend  to  elevate,   refine  and  Christianize 

een  expended  for  what  has  been  called  the  yellow  heathen  of  the   Pacific  coast. 

he  spread  of  the  gospel.  In  the  name  of  religion  these  gentlemen 

am   almost    sure    that   I   have  read  have  denied  its  power  and  mocked  at  the 

jmewhere  that  "Christ  died  for  oflmen,"  enthusiasm  of   its  founder.     Worse  than 

nd    that   "God    is  no  respector  of  per-  this,  tney  h*ve  predicted  for  the  Chinese 

ms."     It    was   once  taught  that  it  was  a  future  of  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  this 

eduty   of    Christians   to    tell    to    all  world,  and,  if  the  "American  system"  of 

ople^the  "tidings   of   great  joy."      I  religion  is  true,  hell-fire  in  the  next. 

ave  never  believed  these   things  myself,        For  the  benefit  of  these  four  philoso- 

ut  have  always  contended  that  an  honest  phers  and  prophets,  I  will  give  a   few  ex- 

erchant  was  the  best  missionary.    Com-  tracts    from    the   writings   of   Confucius 

erce    makes     friends,    religion    makes  that     will>    ^   m7    judgment,    compare 

emies ;     the  one  enriches,  and  the  other  favorably  with  the  best  passages  of  their 

poverishes  ;  the  one  thrives  best  where   rePort : 

le  truth   is  told,  the  other  where  false-       "Mv  doctrine  is  that  man  must  be  true 

ods  are  believed.       For  myself.  I  have   to  the  principles  of  his  nature,  and  the 

it   little  confidence  in  any  business,  or  benevolent    exercises    of    them    toward 

iterprise,  or  investment  tnat  promises   ethers. 

vidends  only  after  tne   death   of   the       "  With  coarse  rice  to  eat,  with  water  to 
ockholders.  drink,  and  with  my  bended  arm   for   • 

But  I  am  astonished  that  four  Chris-  P^w,  I  still  have  joy. 
an   statesmen,   four  members   of   Con-         Rlches   Mld   honor  acq™red    by    in- 
ess  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  JUSt,Ce  are  *°  me  but  floatinS  clouds' 
ntury,  who  seriously  object  to  people       "The  man  who,  in  view  of  gain,  thinks 

e  ,1    •        r   •  ...  of  righteousness ;  who,  in  view  of  danger, 

.  account  of  their  religious  convictions,  5  '         '  °    ' 

ould  still  assert  that  the  very  religion  forSets  life'  and  who  remembers   «   old 

which  they  believe-and   the  only  re-  *&™™^  however  far  back  lt  extends> 

ion  established  by  the  living  God-head  Such  a  man  m^  *»  reckoned  a  complete 

the  American  system — is  not  adapted 

the  spiritual  needs  of  one-third  of  the  .  "K^P"*^  i"J«7  with  justice,  and 

T.    •  .1    .    .i  kindness  with  kindness." 

man    race.     It    is   amazing  that   these 

ur  gentlemen  have,  in  the  defense  of  There  is  one  word  which  may  serve  as 
e  Christian  religion,  announced  the  dis-  »  rale  of  practise  for  all  one's  life:  Re- 
very  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate  for  ciprocity  is  that  word, 
e  civilization  of  mankind  ;  that  the  When  the  ancestors  of  the  four  Chris- 
ht  of  the  cross  can  never  penetrate  the  tian  Congressmen  were  barbarians,  when 
rkness  of  China ;  "that  all  the  labors  they  lived  in  caves,  gnawed  bones,  and 
the  missionary,  the  example  of  the  worshiped  dry  snakes,  the  infamous 
d,  the  exalted  character  of  our  civili-  Chinese  were  reading  these  sublime  sen- 
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tences  of  Confucius.       When  the  fore-  nese  secluded  themselves  from  the   real 

fathers  of  these  Christian  statesmen  were  of  the  world.       They   did  not  deen,    th* 

hunting  toads  to  get  the  jewels  out  of  Christian  nations    fit  to  associate    with, 

their   heads  to   be  used   as  charms,  the  We  forced  ourselves  upon  them.       We 

wretched  Chinese  were  calculating  eclipses  called,  not  with   cards,  but  with  cannon 

and  measuring  the  circumference   of  the  The  English  battered  down  the  door  in 

earth.     When   the   progenitors  of  these  the  names  of  Opium  and  Christ.   This  in- 

representatives  of  the  "American  system  famy  was   regarded  as  another  triumph 

of  religion"  were  burning  women  charged  for  the  gospel.       At  last,  in  self-defense, 

with  nursing  devils,  these  people,  "incap-  the  Chinese  allowed  Christians  to  touch 

able  of  being  influenced  by  the  exalted  their  shores.       Their    wise    men,  theii 

character  of  our  civilization,"  were  build-  philosophers   protested,   and    prophesied 

ing  asylums  for  the  insane.  that   time   would   show   that   Christians 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  could  not  be  trusted.    This  report  proves 

thousands  of  years,  the  Chinese  have  hon-  that  the  wise  men  were  not  only  phil- 

estly  practised  the  great  principle  known  osophers,  but  prophets, 
as  civil  service  reform — a  something  that       Treat  China  as  you   would    England, 

even  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes  has  Keep  a  treaty  while  it  is  in  force.  Change 

reached    only    through     the     proxy     of  it  if  you  will,  according  to  the  laws  ol 

promise.  nations,   but   on  no    account    excuse  a 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  immigration  breach   of  national  faith  by  pretending 

of  the  Chinese,  let  us  reform  our  treaties  that  we  are  dishonest  for  God's  sake, 
with  the  vast  empire  from  whence  they  Robert  G.  Ikobesolx. 

earn*.       For  thousands  of  years  the  CluV 


•'IMOIDIEIRIfcT    THINKERS." 
Ingorsoll's  Introduction  to  i  Book  Which  Embodies  Some  Recent  "Times"  Essays. 

(From  The  Chicago  Times,  Monday,  June  2i*t,  1880.) 

Tht  Time*  some  time  since  published   a    toward  a  social  science  during  the  past  hun- 
ries  of  papers,  under  the  general  caption    died  years.     The   preface  and   introduction 

'     ••  M...I......      rl'l. ;..  I- ....„    "     „,I.T,.V.       i.nnn       »...„..       „...._ i._     »u_     l l nil    -      _      -v. 
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Modern  Thinkers,"  which  have  been 
Ircted  and  published  in  book  form,  with 
introduction  by  Col  Robert  G.  lngersoll. 
is  introduction,  with  the  author's  prelate, 
published  below.  Grouped  under  the 
Dies  of  certain  prominent  leaders  or  repre 


stale  who  the  leaders  are.  The  essay  on 
Sweden borg  is,  however,  a  brief  history  of 
the  historical  origin  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  beliels  in  Christianity.  That  on  Adam 
Smith  is  a  condensed  history  of  political 
economy  from  Quesuay  to  Cary.  That  on 
latives  of  diverse  and  unlike  schools  of  Thomas  Paine  is  an  analysis  of  the  function 
ought,  the  book  presents  virtually  I  he  sue-  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  performs  in 
ssive  postulates  whose  assertion  aud  de-  developing  civilization. 
m>e  con&uiule  the  history  of  the  progress 

PREFACE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Tins  book  is  both  a  product  and  a  proof    or  of  lunacy;   but  a  marked  distinction  still 
*  the  extent    to   which,   in    America,    the    reigns,   if   the    laiter,    like    Mahomet,    com- 


ly  press,  owing  to  its  greater  wealth,  cir- 
lalion  and  enterprise,  is  performing  for 
people,  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  arises, 
(unction  which  in  Europe  is  performed 
the  reviews — viz.,  that  of  supplying  dis- 
ssions  of  the  more  abstract  elements  of 
ilitics  and  sociology,  and  rendering  the 
I  r'g  public  familiar  to  some  extent  with 
philosophic  systems  of  leading  thinkers 
le  articles  embraced  in  this  volume  were 
tlen  for  the  Chicago  Times,  at  the  re 
est  of  Mr.  Mory,  its  editor,  and  published 
its  Saturday  etfition,  which  has  a  circula- 
n  of  -ouie  6i»,U00  copies,  before  being  col- 
ted  in  book  form.  Most  of  them  at- 
cted  very  general  attention,  and  letters  of 
ticism,  commendation  and  response  came 
to  them  from  the  most  distant  and  unex- 
ted  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  from 
ints  near  at  hand.  One  request  for  their 
blication  in  book  form  comes  from  a  Ger- 
j  residing  in  Egypt;  another  from  a 
nchman  in  Quebec.  The  fact  that  the 
>st  experienced,  enterprising  and  suceess- 
d.dly  Journalist  now  living  should  open 
columns  to  expositions  of  current  philo 


mune  with  angels  only  while  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  while  the  former,  like  Comte, 
elaborate  their  philosophic  systems  only 
after  all  signs  of  mental  distress  have  disap- 
peared. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  follow 

ing  volume  to  collect  the  views  of  merely 
speculative  philosophers  or  metaphysicians 
— those  who  undertake  to  consider  the  nature 
of  knowledge,  of  being, of  consciousness,  of 
ideas,  or  of  the  sources  of  any  of  these.  It 
has  designedly  nothing  to  say  of  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart, 
Hamilton,  or  any  of  the  German  metaphy- 
sicians from  Spinoza  to  Hegel.  It  aims  only 
to  present  a  few  of  the  leading  thinkers  up- 
on social  science;  upon  the  great  questions 
arising  out  of  the  evils  that  afflict  society, 
and  the  supposed  means  of  scientifically  and 
philosophically  counteracting  them.  It  en- 
deavors, however,  to  elucidate  the  systems 
of  each  more  constructively  aud  sympathet- 
ically than  is  usually  done  in  histories  of 
philosophy. 


Sweden borg  thought  society  would  derive 
htaandVocioYogl^  il.s  gre"tebl  salvation  from  an  entire  reuova- 

much  space,  and  that  they  should  be  tu'.n.of  fhe  accepted  creeds  of  Christianity, 
iely  read  and  preserved  by  those  who  Spiritualizing  what  had  become  materialized, 
rt  read  them  in  this  form,  indicates  that  aud  converting  hell  from  a  lake  of  flame  in- 
re  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  to  a  V've  of  self,  and  heaven  from  a  jeweled 
public  for  thought  that  is  independent  city  into  an  amiable  character,  he  then  ad- 
auy  and  all  forms  of  theological  bi^.  hered  to  the  spiritualized  word,  thus  ob- 
tained or  created,  as  the  most  potent  means 
of  renovating  society  through  the  purifica- 
tion of  its  individual  members.  Though  his 
means  "were  theological,  his  end  was  social. 
Adam  ^mith  thought  wealth,  industry,  di- 
vision ol  labor,  the  introduction  of  money 
and  freedom  of  exchange,  to  be  the  great 
progressive  forces  in  society,  though  for 
eighteen  centuries  Christianity  had  been 
compelled,  by  the  narrow  social  views 
which  attended  its  origin,  to  decry  wealth, 
and  the  love  and  pursuit  of  it  as  to  the 
Or 


any 

e  people  demand  to   know,  not    merely 

at  seers  and  prophets,  oracles  and  men, 

ing  under  some  form  of  mystical  infatua- 

i  or  supernatural   frenzy,   have  taught, 

there   is  always  a  liability    that  these 

j  be  lunatics,  but  also  what  the  calm 

olars  and  rigid  investigators,  who  were 

ored  with  no  divine  afflatus,  have  thought 

icerning  man,  his  origin,  duty  and  destiny. 

while  a  few  of  the  latter,  like  Newton 

Comte,      have    suffeied   from  cerebral 

jase    brought    on    by    stress   of    mental 

>r,    even    these    differ    from    seers    like 


source  of  all  misery.  Or  Smith  founded  % 
den  borg  and  Mahomet,  in  the  fact  that  school  of  economists,  whose  views  as  to  the 
are  not  indebted  to  their  disease  for  method  of  counteracting  the  evils  of  society 
r  revelations.      Philosophers  as  well   as    are  none  the  less  hostile  to  those  of  the  ser- 

pkeU  at)   b*  the  subjects  oi  catalepsy    taou  an  the  mount,  troai  the  fact  that   Out 
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economical  writers  seldom  so  much  as  deign 
*o  notice  the  hostility. 

Jeremy  Bentham  discovered  that  crime 
iffLa  oot  an  impulse  of  the  devil,  but  a  result 
of  imperfect  development,  and  taught  man- 
kind that  the  reform  of  many  of  our  evils 
'ay  in  governing  men  less  and  teaching 
them  more.  Both  Smith  and  Bentham  were 
as  eminent  positive  scientific  philosophers 
as  if  they  had  sat  under  the  teachings  of 
Auguste  Comte. 

Thomas  Paine  was  the  representative 
critic,  destroyer  and  revolutionist  of  his 
period,  but  his  end  at  all  times  was  such  a 
reconstruction  of  society  as  would  prevent 
the  building  up  of  an  aristocratic  governing 
class,  by  keeping  the  wheel  of  popular  elec- 
tions in  perpetual  revolution.  His  political 
ideas  corresponded  more  closely  with  the 
actual  form  and  structure  of  the  American 
government  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. This  entitles  him  to  a  front 
rank  as  a  social  philosopher. 

Charles  Fourier  and  Herbert  Spencer  have 
made  sociology  their  chief  end  and  aim. 
Ernst  Haeckel  put  in  a  scientific  form  the 
evidences  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of 
man,  the  individual,  from  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  thus  knocking  the  last  prop  that  sus- 
tained the  topological  and  supernatural 
theories  of  the  evolution  of  society.  He 
who  writes  a  scientific  genesis  for  man  be- 
gins the  true  history  and  philosophy  of  so- 
ciety at  its  actual  beginning.  According  to 
Haeckel,  the  child  begins  in  the  womb, 
where  human  society  begins  in  its  true 
Adam — viz.,  in  a  cell  clothed  in  protoplasm. 
All  the  subsequent  growth  arises  out  of 
adaptation  to  its  environment  and  heredity. 
The  great  powers,  therefore,  which  make  up 
progress  are  tact  and  talent.  Tact  is  that 
Which  adapts  each  life  to  its  environment, 
from  the  note  that  basks  in  the  sunbeam  to 
the  millionaire  that  controls  a  railway. 
Talent  is  the  growth  which  each  life  under- 
went in  its  parent,  the  original  inheritance 
of  calibre,  vitality  and  force  with  which  off- 
spring are  born  into  the  world.  All  Crea- 
tion, including  the  creation  of  society,  is 
the  evolution,  by  material  forms,  of  these 
two  innate  powers,  equally  present  in  a 
worm  and  in  a  Webster;  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  the  environment  upon  which 
they  act  growing  always  with  the  diversity 
and  complexity  of  the  mechanicism  through 
which  they  act. 

Auguste  Comte  could  not  have  fitly  closed 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  periods  in 
his  own  person  had  he  not  by  example 
boldly  taught  the  world  that  the  business  of 
god-making  was  a  legitimate  branch  of  hu- 
man industry.  It  was  philosophically  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  imagine  a  God  that 
would  not  be  a  product  of  human  imagina- 
tion. But  Comte,  as  an  ambitious  and 
scientific  manufacturer  of  Deity,  could  not 
be  content  with  taking  some  fraction,  or  at- 
tribute, or  type  of  humanity,  whether  Jew- 
ish, Greek  or  Roman,  for  his  idol,  but  must 
•aakrace  in  at**  eoH%prehenuT«  act  of  wor- 


ship the  entire  stock,  whatever  it  might  in- 
ventory. Comte  attempted  to  substitute 
sociology  for  theology,  sociolatry  for  idola- 
try, and  sociocracy  for  demoracy,  plutocra 
cy  and  ecclesiocracy. 

Although  but  a  century  has  passed  sinc< 
Swedenborg,  Bentham,  Adam  Smith  and 
Thomas  Paine  taught,  the  political  ideas  o] 
the  three  last  have  passed  into  the  creed  o! 
the  common  people,  and  the  theologians  o 
the  present  day  would  be  extremely  glad  t< 
compromise  on  Swedenborg's  vieW  of  thi 
Word,  if  they  could  thereby  rescue  it  fron 
its  impending  utter  extinction  as  a  powe 
over  human  thought.  The  tendency  of  so 
ciety  for  half  a  century  past  has  rapidl; 
been  toward  a  complete  realization  of  man; 
of  the  social  theories,  both  of  Fourier  an< 
Comte,  unlike  as  their  views  are  in  their  de 
tails.  Spencer  and  Haeckel  expound  evolu 
tion  amidst  the  applause  of  the  generatioi 
that  hears  them,  with  the  assurance  that  a] 
theological  expositions,  having  already  beei 
banished  from  scientific  minds,  cannot  ion] 
dwell  in  the  popular  mind. 

To  this  state  of  facts  the  question  tha 
comes  up  from  every  quarter  is,  "What  ar 
you  going  to  give  us  in  place  of  the  idol 
and  myths  you  are  destroying?"  And  t 
this  the  great  thinkers  answer,  in  substance 
"We  will  give  you  the  patience  that  is  coe 
tent  to  assume  to  know  only  that  which  hu 
man  faculties, have  the  capacity  to  reduc 
to  knowledge.  We  will  give  you  the  know] 
edge  which  does  all  that  has  ever  been  don 
to  adorn,  bless  ennoble  human  life.  If  w 
should  discover  any  fact  concerning  anothe 
life,  we  will  give  it  you  as  freely  as  w 
would  give  those  concerning  this  life.  W 
will  give  you  all  that  the  educated  an 
scientific  men  of  the  world  ever  believec 
viz.,  the  accumulated  results  of  all  observi 
tion,  experiment  and  comparison.  We  wi 
impose  upon  you  no  guesses  which  natui 
has  endowed  us  with  no  faculties  for  verifj 
ing." 

T'It  took  two  hundred  years,"  says  Coi 
dorcet,  "for  Archimedes  and  Apollonius'  ii 
vestigations  in  mathematics  and  astronom 
to  so  perfect  the  science  of  navigation  as  1 
save  the  sailor  from  shipwreck.  '  But  wh< 
the  science  was  perfected,  it  totally  supe 
ceded  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  coi 
trol,  through  prayers  and  sacrifices,  that  d 
vine  mind  which  controlled  the  seas  and  ti 
winds,  or  to  secure  safety  for  the  ship  t 
exerting  a  supernatural  influence  over  i 
environment.  So  long  as  prayer  strove  ' 
adapt  the  seas  to  the  ship  it  went  dow 
When  science  adapted  the  ship  to  the  se: 
it  sailed  on.  It  cost  a  like  period  of  stui 
before  chemists  discovered  that  the  basilii 
which  haunted  cellars,  which  was  invisibl 
but  which  killed  all  whom  it  looked  upo 
was  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  when  this  w 
discovered,  the  basilisk's  dreadful  eye  w 
no  longer  fatal.  The  world  is  still  fill* 
with  invisible  basilisks,  invisible  save  . 
knowledge  makes  them  risible,  but  kiltti 
tiboir 


ledge   mi 
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d  false  social  theories,  vast  social  wrongs 
d  oppressions,  great  theological  wastes  of 
>alih  relatively  to  no  purpose,  compared 
th  the  good  «t  might  effect,  are  among 
ese  basilisks.  Incantations  have  been 
anted  over  them,  but  they  still   kill     An 


athemas  and  prayers  have  failed  to  exter 
minate  them.  Blowly  but  surely  the  world  i 
great  thinkers  are  exterminating  them,  foi 
what  they  think  to-day  forms  the  creed  of 
educated  men  to-morrow,  and  of  all  men  os 
the  day  after. 


INTRODUCTION  BY  BOB  INCERSOLL. 


Ik  OTHERS  who  read  this  book  get  as  much 
formation  as  I  did  from  the  advance 
sets,  they  will  fe  repaid  a  hundred 
nes.  It  is  perfectly  d  ightful  to  take  ad- 
ntage  of  the  consck....ous  labors  of  those 
10  go  through  volume  after  volume,  divide 
,th  infinite  patience  the  gold  from  the 
oss,  and  present  us  with  the  pure  and 
ining  coin.  Such  men  may  be  likened  to 
jes  who  save  us  numberless  journeys  by 
ving  us  the  fruit  of  their  own. 
While  this  book  will  greatly  add  to  the  in- 

-rmation  of  all  who  read  it,  it  may  not  in- 
case the  happiness  of  some  to  find  that 
wedenhorg  was  really  insane.  But  when 
,ey  remember  that  he  was  raised  by  a 
shop,  and  disappointed  in  love,  they  will 
ase   to   wonder   at   his   mental  condition. 

-mainly  an  admixture  of  theology  and 
disprized  love"  is  often  sufficient  to  compel 
sason  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  the  mighti- 
it  soul. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SWEDENBORG 

as  that  he  changed  realities  into  dreams, 
sd  then,  out  of  the  dreams,  made  facts, 
pon  which  he  built,  and  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  system. 

He  regarded  all  realities  as  shadows  cast 
y  ideas.  To  him  the  material  was  the  un- 
»al,  and  things  were  definitions  of  the 
leas  of  God.  lie  seemed  to  think  that  he 
ad  made  a  discovery  when  he  found  that 
leas  were  back  of  words,  and  that  Ian- 
uage  had  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objec- 
ve  origin;  that  is.  that  the  interior  mean- 
g  had  been  clothed  upon.  Of  course,  a 
an  capable  of  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
atural  reason  cannot  harmonize  with 
piritual  truth  because  he  had  seen  a  beetle, 
o  a  dream,  that  could  not  use  its  feet,  is 
apable  of  any  absurdity  of  which  the  im- 
gination  can  conceive.  The  fact  is  that 
wedenhorg  believed  the  bible.  That  was 
us  misfortune.  His  mind  had  been  over- 
lowered  by  the  bishop,  but  the  woman  had 
jot  utterly  destroyed  his  heart.  He  was 
hocked  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
criptures,  and  sought  *o  avoid  the  difficulty 
iy  giving  new  meanings  consistent  with 


He  and  his  followers  unconsciously  ren 
dered  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  intel- 
lectual enfranchisement  Pry  their  efforts  to 
show  the  necessity  of  giving  new  meaningi 
to  the  barbarous  laws  and  cruel  orders  of 
Jehovah.  For  this  purpose  they  attacked 
with  great  fury  the  literal  text,  taking  the 
ground  that  if  the  old  interpretation  was 
right,  the  bible  was  the  work  of  savage  men. 
They  heightened  in  every  way  the  absurdi- 
ties, cruelties  and  contradictions  of  the 
scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
a  new  interpretation  must  be  found,  and 
that  the  way  pointed  out  by  Swedenhorg 
was  the  only  one  by  which  the  bible  could 

Great  men  are,  after  all,  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  their  time.   The  heart  of  the  civilized 
world  was  beginning  to  revolt  at  the 
CRUELTIES  ASCRIBED  TO  GOD. 

and  was  seekine  for  some  interpretation  of 
the  bible  that  kind  and  lovine  people  could 
accept.  The  method  of  interpretation  found 
by  Swedenborg  was  suitable  for  all.  Each 
was  permitted  to  construct  his  own  "science 
of  correspondence"  and  eather  such  fruits 
as  he  mieht  prefer.  In  this  way  the  ravings 
of  revenue  can  be  instantly  changed  to 
mercy's  melting  tones,  and  murder's  dagger 
to  a  smile  of  love.  In  fhis  way,  and  in  no 
other,  can  we  explain  the  numberless  mis- 
takes and  crimes  ascribed  to  God  Thou- 
sands of  most  excellent  people,  afraid  to 
throw  away  the  idea  of  Inspiration,  hailed 
with  joy  a  discovery  that  allowed  them  to 
write  a  bible  for  themselves. 

But,  whether  Pwedenborg  was  risrht  or 
not,  every  man  who  reads  a  book  neces- 
sarily gets  from  that  book  all  that  he  is 
capable  of  receiving.  Every  man  who  walks 
in  the  forest,  or  gathers  a  flower,  or  looks 
at  a  picture,  or  stands  by  the  sea,  gets  all 
the  intellectual  wealth  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. What  the  forest,  the  flower,  the 
Eicture,  or  the  sea,  is  to  him,  depends  upon 
is  mind,  and  upon  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment he  has  reached.  So  that,  after  all, 
the  bible  must  be  a  different  book  to  each 
person  who  reads  it,  as  the 


THE  DECENCY  AND  GOODNES8  OP  GOD. 

Ie  pointed  out  a  way  to  preserve  the  old 
ible  with  a  new  interpretation.  In  this 
_ray  infidelity  could  be  avoided;  and,  in  his 
lay,  that  was  almost  a  necessity.  Had 
Iwedenborg  taken  the  ground  that  the  bible 
ras  not  inspired,  the  ears  of  the  world 
^ould  have  been  stopped.  His  readers  be- 
ieved  in  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  and  asked 
lot  how  to  destroy  the  scriptures,  but  for 
•me  way  in  which  they  might  be  preserved. 


REVELATIONS  OF  NATURE 

depend  upon  the  Individual  to  whom  they 
are  revealed,  or  by  whom  they  are  discov- 
ered. And  the  extent  of  the  revelation  or 
discovery  depends  absolutely  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development  of  the 
person  to  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  revela- 
tion or  discovery  is  made.  Bo  that  the 
bible  cannot  be  the  same  to  any  two  people, 
but  p*rh  one  must  necessarily  interpret  It 
gut  him^[...  J^ow.  the  moment  the  doctriaa 
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tg  establlsheo  tnat  we  can  give  to  this  book       It  may  be  tbat  men  will  finally  see  that  i 
•ucb  meanings  as  are   consistent  with  our    ishness  and  self  sacrifice  are  both  misia 
highest  ideals;    that    we   can    treat   the   old    thai  the  first  devours  itself,    that  the  sec 
words  as  purses  or  old  stockings  in  which  to    is  not  demanded  by   the  good,  and   that 
put  our  gold    then  each  one   will,  in  edect,     bad  are  unworthy  of  it      ft  may  be  thai 
make  a»new  inspired    bible  for  himself,  and    race   has  never  been,  and  never  will  be 
throw  the  old  away      If  his  mind  is  narrow,    serving  of   a  martyr.       Some   time   we  i 
If    he    has    been    raised    by    iguorance    ana    see  that  justice  is  the  highest   possible   I 
nursed  by   fear,  he  will  believe  in  the  literal    of  mercy  and  love,  and   that   all    should 
truth  of  what  he  reads.       If    he  has  a  little    only  be  allowed,  but  compelled  to  reap 
courage,  he  will   doubt,  and   the  doubt  will    aclly  what  they  sow;    thai  industry    sho 
with  new  interpretations  modify  the  literal    not   support    idleness,    and    thai    they    « 
text;    but   if   his  soul   is  free,  he  will   with    waste  the  spring,  and  summer,  and    autu 
»corn  reject  it  all.  of  their  lives  should  bear  the  winter  whei 

Swedenborg  did  one  thing  for  whicb  I  comes.  The  fortunate  should  assist  the  \ 
feel  almost  grateful,  lie  gave  an  account  of  tims  of  accident,  the  strong  should  def? 
having  met  the  weak,  and  the  intellectual  should   I 

OHN  CALVTN  IN  HELL.  with  loving  hands,  the  mental  poor,  hut  J 

Nothing  connected  with  the  supernatural    tice  should   remove   the  bandage  from  1 
could    be   more  perfectly   natural   than  this.    eye8  ,on#  eno"gh  to  distinguish  between 
The  only  thing  detracting  from  the  value  of    v,c'ou8  and  the  unfortunate 
this    report    is   that,    if   there   is   a    hell,   we     »,      ,,  sPencer    '»    wise   enough    to   decb 
know   without  v;siting  the   place  that  John    thal  "acts  are  called  good  01  bad   accord  I 
Calvin  musl  t>e  there.  M  they    <"*    well    or    ill  adjusted   to    end 

All  honest  founders  of  religions  have  been    an"   Qe   IU'Kht   have   added,    that   ends 
the   dreamers   of   dreams,   the   sport  of   in-    £ood.  or   bad   according   as   they   affect 
•anity,  the  prey  of  visions,  the  deceivers  of    bappiness  of  mankind, 
others  and  of  themselves.       All  will  admit   fl  II  WwU,d  be  hard  to  over-estimate   the 
that  Swedenborg    was   a  man  of  great  intel-    fluence  of   this   great   man        Prom   an  i 
led,  of  vast  acquirements,  and  of  honest  In-    n,eD8f   intellectual    elevation    he    has   si 
tendons;    and  I  think  it   equally   clear  that    Veye0-  tne  world  of  thought, 
upon   one   subject,  at   least,  his   mind  was       "«  has  rendered  absurd  the  idea  of  spec 
touched,  shattered  and  shaken.  providence,  born  of   the  egotism  of  slavei 

Misled  by  analogies,  imposed  upon  by  the  "e  §as  8UoWn  that  the  "will  of  God'  is  ti 
bishop,  deceived  by  the  woman,  borne  to  a  ru'e  for  human  conduct;  that  morality 
other  worlds  upon  the  wings  of  dream*  Hv-  not  a  co'd  and  heartless  tyrant,  that  by  t 
ing  in  the  twilight  of  reason  and  the  dawn  °]e8trucl'on  of  the  individual  will  a  high 
of  insanity,  he  regarded  every  fact  as  a  ^'e.  CHhDo1  he  reached,  and  that,  after  a 
patched  and  ragged  garment  with  a  lining  an  intelligent  love  of  self  extends  the  hat 
of  co-tly  silk,  and  insisted  that  the  wrong  °*  DelP  aud  kindness  to  all  the  human  rac 
lide,  even  of  the  silk,  was  far  more  beauti-  ^ut>  had  &  not  °eeu  f,>r  such  men  as 
ful  than  the  right.  THOMAS  PAINE. 

HERBERT  spencer  Herbert  Spencer  could  not   have  existed  f< 

Is  almost  the  opposite  of  Swedenborg.  Ho  a  century  to  come  Some  one  had  to  leu 
relies  upon  evidence,  upon  demonstration,  the  way,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  ari 
upoD  experience,  and  occupies  himself  with  draw  the  sword  of  war.  Thomas  fame  w 
one  world  at  a  time.  He  perceives  that  a  natural  revolutionist.  He  was  opposed 
there  is  a  mental  horizon  that  we  cannot  every  government  existing  in  his  day  Ne 
pierce  and  beyond  that  is  the  unknown—  to  establishing  a  wise  republic,  based  upo 
possibly  the  unknowable.  He  endeavors  to  the  equal  rights  of  man.  the  best  thing  thl 
examine  only  that  which  is  capable  of  being  can  be  done  i  to  destroy  a  monarchy 
examined,  and  considers  the  theological  Paine  had  a  sense  of  justice  and  had  in 
method  as  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful,  agination  enough  to  put  himself  in  the  plac 
After  all  God  is  but  a  guess,  throned  and  of  the  oppressed.  He  bad.  also  what  t 
established  by  arrogance  and  assertion,  these  pages  is  so  felicitously  expressed  •• 
lurmng  his  attention  to  those  things  that  haughty  intellectual  pride,  and  a  wilhnenej 
have  in  some  way  affected  the  condition  of  to  pit  his  individual  thought  against  th 
mankind.  Spencer  leaves  the  unknowable  to    clamor  of  a  world." 

priests  and  to  the  believers  in  the  "moral  1  cannot  believe  that  he  wrote  the  letter 
government  of  the  world.  He  sees  only  of  Junius,  although  the  two  critiques  co 
natural  causes  and  natural  results,  and  seeks  bined  in  this  volume,  entitled  Paine  an 
to  induce  mtn  to  give  up  gazing  into  void  Junius,  make  by  far  the  best  argument  uno 
and  empty  space,  that  he  may  give  his  en-  that  subject  thai  I  have  ever  read  First- 
tire  attention  to  the  world  in  which  he  Paine  could  have  had  no  personal  hatre 
lives.  He  sees  that  right  and  wrong  do  not  against  the  men  so  bitterly  assailed  b 
depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  even  an  Junius.  Second  He  knew,  at  that  tlm< 
Infinite  being,  but  upon  the  nature  of  things;  but  little  of  English  politicians,  and  cei 
that  they  are  relations,  not  entities,  and  tainly  had  never  associated  with  men  oo.cn 
that  they  cannot  exist,  so  far  as  we  know,  pying  the  highest  positions,  and  could  no 
wart  from  human  experience  ,  £ave  been  plWafiy  acquainted  witk  3* 
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Hag  statesmen  of  England.  Third— He 
Dot  an  unjust  man.  He  was  neither  a 
ani.  a  calumniator,  nor  a  sneak.  All 
P  delightful  qualities  must  have  lovingly 
t«-ri  in  the  character  of  Junius.  Fourth 
nine  could  have  had  no  reason  for  keep- 
the  secret  aftei  coming  to  America, 
have  always  believed  that  Junius,  after 
ing  written  bis  letters,  accepted  office 
m  the  very  men  he  had  maligned,  and  at 

became  h  pensioner  of  the  victims  of  his 
der  "Had  he  as  many  mouths  as 
dra,  such  a  course  must  have  closed  them 
'  Certainly,  the  author  must  have  kept 
secret  to  orevent  the  loss  of  his  reputa- 
on. 

cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of 
ins  is  much  like  that  of  Paine.  Should 
e  established  that  Paine  wrote  the  letters 
Junius,  it    would   not,   in   my  judgment. 

In  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  Regarded 
iierary  efforts,  they  cannot  be  compared 
h  'Common  Sense,"  "The  Crisis, ''  or 
he  Kitrhts  of  Man." 

'he  claim  thai  Paine  was  the  real  author 
he  Declaration  of  Independence  is  much 
ter  founded  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
actually  wrote  it;  but  whether  this  is 
>  or  not.  every  idea  contained  in  it  had 
n  written  by  him  long  before.  It  is  now 
med  that  the  original  document  is  in 
ne's  handwriting.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
erson's.  Certain  it  is  that  Jefferson 
Id  not  have  written  anything  so  manly, 
striking,  so  comprehensive,  so  clear,  so 
vincing,  and  so  faultless  in  rhetoric  and 
thm,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
aine  was  the  first  man  to  write  these 
rds:  "The  United  States  of  America." 
was  the  first  great  champion  of  absolute 
aration  from  England.  He  was  the  first 
irjre  the  adoption  of   a  federal  const  itu- 

,  and,  more  clearly  than  any  other  man 
is  time,  be  perceived  the  future  great- 
s  of    his  country 

e  has  been  blamed  for  his  attack  on 
shington.  The  iruth  is,  he  was  in  prison 
ranee.  He  had  committed  the  crime  of 
ing  against  the  execution  of  the  king.  It 
<  the  grandest  act  of  his  life,  but  at  that 
e  to  be  merciful  was  criminal.  Paine  be- 
an American  citizen,  asked  Wai-hington, 
i  president,  to  say  a  word  to  Robespierre 
is  behalf  Washington  remained  silent. 
the  calmness  of  power,  the  serenity  of 
une,  Washington,  the  president,  read 
request  of  Paine,  the  prisoner,  and  with 

complacency    of    assured    fame,    con- 
led  to  the  waste  basket  of  forgetfulnesi 
patriot's  cry  for  help, 
me  butb,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  bit  back, 
herein  be  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
rreat-tized  monster  of  ingratitudet. 
ob •  scrap*  ar«  good   deedt   patt,  wbleb  art)  de- 
voura 

tut  at  they  arc  made,  forgot  at  aooa 

done." 

t  this  controversy  my  sympathies  are 
»  the  prisoner. 

une  did  more  to  free  the  mind,  to  destroy 
power  of  ministers  and  priests  in  the 
■  world,  than  any  other  man.      In   order 


to  answer  his  arguments,  the  churches  found 
it  necessary  to  attack  his  character.  There 
was  a  general  resort  to  falsehood.  In  trying 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Paine,  the 
churches  have  demoralized  themselves. 
Nearly  every  minister  has  been  a  willing 
witness  against  the  truth.  Upon  the  grave 
of  Thomas  Paine  the  churches  of  America 
have  sacrificed  their  honor.  The  influence 
of  the  hero  author  increases  every  day,  and 
there  are  more  copies  of  the  "Age  of  Rea- 
son'' sold  in  the  United  States  than  of  any 
work  written  in  defense  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Hypocrisy,  with  its  forked  tongue, 
its  envious  and  malignant  heart,  lies  coiled 
upon  the  memory  of  Paine,  ready  to  fast  in 
its  poisonous  fangs  in  the  reputation  of  any 
man  who  dares  defend  the  great  and  gener- 
ous dead. 

Leaving  the  dust  and  glory  of  revolutions, 
let  us  spend  a  moment  of  quiet  with 

ADAM    SMITH. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  a  man's  ideas  up  an 
the  subject  of  protection  and  free  trade  le- 
pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  country  in 
which  he  lives,  or  the  business  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  engaged,  and  that,  after  all, 
each  man  regards  the  universe  as  a  circum- 
ference of  which  he  is  the  centre.  It  grati- 
fied me  to  learn  that  even  Adam  Smith  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  he  re- 
garded all  "protection  as  a  hurtful  aid 
ignorant  interference,"  except  when  exer- 
cised for  the  good  of  Great  Britain.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  nationality  quarreled 
with  his  philosophy,  he  succeeded  in  writing 
a  book  that  is  quoted  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion by  both  parties.  The  protectionists 
rely  upon  the  exceptions  he  made  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  free  traders  upon  the  doc- 
trines he  laid  down  for  other  countries. 

He  seems  to  have  reasoned  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  money  precisely  as  we  have,  of  late 
years,  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
argued  both  sides  equally  well.  Poverty 
asks  for  inflation.  Wealth  is  conservative, 
and  always  says  there  is  money  enough. 

Upon  the  question  of  money,  this  volume 
contains  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  read. 
"The only  mode  of  procuring  tht  services  of 
others,  on  any  large  scale,  in  the  absence  of 
money,  is  by  force,  which  is  slavery. 
Money,  by  constituting  a  medium  in  which 
the  smallest  services  can  be  paid  for,  substi- 
tutes wages  for  the  lash,  and  renders  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  society."  There 
is  more  philosophy  in  that  one  paragraph 
than  Adam  Smith  expresses  in  his  whole 
work.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  with- 
out mone} ,  liberty  is  impossible.  No  one, 
whatever  his  views  may  be,  can  read  the 
article  on  Adam  Smith  without  profit  and  de- 
light. 

The  discussion  of  the  money  question  is  in 
every  respect  admirable,  and  is  as  candid  as 
able.  The  world  will,  sooner  or  later,  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  finance; 
that  money  is  a  real  and  tangible  thing,  a 
product  oi  labor,  serving  not  merely  m  • 
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medium  of  labor,  but  as  a  basis  of  credit  as 
well;  that  it  cannot  be  created  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature;  that  dreams  cannot  be  coined, 
and  that  only  labor,  in  some  form,  can  put 
upon  the  hand  of  want  Aladdin's  magic  ring. 
Adam  Smith  wrote  upon  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, while 

CHARLES  FOURIER 
labored  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In 
this  country  few  seem  to  understand  com- 
munism. While,  here,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
vicious  idleness,  armed  with  the  assassin's 
knife  and  the  incendiary  torch,  in  Europe  it 
is  a  different  thing.  There  is  a  reaction  from 
feudalism.  Nobility  is  communism  in  its 
worst  possible  form.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  for  idleness  to  eat  the  bread  of  industry. 
Communism  in  Europe  is  not  the  "stand  and 
deliver"  of  the  robber,  but  the  protest  of  the 
robbed.  Centuries  ago,  kings  and  priests, 
that  is  to  say,  thieves  and  hypocrites,  divided 
Europe  among  themselves.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  few  were  masters  and  the 
many  slaves.  Nearly  every  government  in 
the  old  world  rests  upon  simple  brute  force. 
It  is  hard  for  the  many  to  understand  why 
the  few  should  own  the  soil.  Neither  can  they 
clearly  see  why  they  should  give  their  brain 
and  blood  to  those  who  steal  their  birthright 
and  their  bread.  It  hasoccurred  to  them  that 
they  who  do  the  most  should  not  receive  the 
least,  and  that,  after  all,  an  industrious  peas- 
ant is  of  far  more  value  to  the  world  than  a 
vain  and  idle  king. 

The  communists  of  France,  blinded  as  they 
were,  made  the  republic  possible.  Had  they 
joined  with  their  countrymen,  the  invaders 
would  still  have  occupied  the  throne.  Social- 
ism perceives  that  Germany  has  been  en- 
slaved by  victory,  while  France  found  liberty 
in  defeat.  In  Russia  the  nihilists  prefer  chaos 
to  the  government  of  the  bayonet,  Siberia  and 
the  knout,  and  these  intrepid  men  have  kept 
upon  the  coast  of  despotism  one  beacon-fire 
of  hope. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  society  is  a  spe- 
cies of  communism— a  kind  of  co-operatir.n  in 
which  selfishness,  in  spite  of  itself,  benefits 
the  community.  Every  industrious  man  adds 
to  the  wealth,  not  only  of  his  nation,  but  to 
that  of  the  world.  Every  inventor  increases 
human  power,  and  every  sculptor,  painter  and 
'poet  adds  to  the  value  of  human  life. 

Fourier,  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  by  the  barren  joys  of  hoard- 
ed wealth,  and  discovering  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  combined  effort,  and  the  immense 
economy  of  co-operation,  sought  to  find  some 
way  for  men  to  help  themselves  by  helping 
each  other.  He  endeavored  to  do  away  with 
monopoly  and  competition,  and  to  ascertain 
some  method  by  which  the  sensuous,  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  passions  of  man 
could  be  gratified. 


For  my  part  I  can  place    no  confident 
any  system  that  does  away,  or  tends  to 
away,  with  the  institution  of  marriage.    I  c 
conceive  of  no  civilization  of  which  the  f  am 
must  not  be  the  unit. 

Societies  cannot  be  made;  they  must  gro 
Philosophers  may  predict,  but  they  canr 
create.  They  may  point  out  as  many  wa 
as  they  please;  but,  after  all,  humanity  w 
travel  in  paths  of  its  own. 

Fourier  sustained  about  the  same  relati 
to  this  world  that  Swedenborg  did  to  t 
other.  There  must  be  something  wrong  abo 
the  brain  of  one  who  solemnly  asserts  th 
"the  elephant,  the  ox,  and  the  diamond  w« 
created  by  the  sun;  the  horse,  the  lilly,  a 
the  ruby,  by  Saturn;  the  cow,  the  jonquil,  a 
the  topaz,  by  Jupiter;  and  the  dog,  the  viol 
and  the  opal-stones,  by  the  earth  itself." 

And  yet,  forgetting  these  aberrations 
the  mind,  this  lunacy  of  a  great  and  lovl 
soul,  for  one,  I  hold  in  tenderest  regard  t 
memory  of  Charles  Fourier,  one  of  the  b« 
and  noblest  of  our  race. 

While  Fourier  was  in  his  cradle, 
JEREMY  BENTHAM, 
who  read  history  when  three  years  o 
played  on  the  violin  at  five,  "and  at  fifte 
detected  the  fallacies  of  Blackstone,"  vi 
demonstrating  that  the  good  was  the  usefi 
that  a  thing,  was  right  because  it  paid  in  t 
highest  and  best  sense;  that  utility  was  t 
basis  of  morals;  that  without  allowing  int« 
est  to  be  paid  upon  money,  commerce  cou 
not  exist;  and  that  the  object  of  all  hum* 
governments  should  be  to  secure  the  greatc 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  He  rei 
Hume  and  Helvetius,  threw  away  the  thirt 
nine  articles,  and  endeavored  to  impress  u 
on  the  English  law  the  fact  that  its  ancest 
was  a  feudal  savage.  He  held  the  past 
contempt,  hated  Westminster,  and  despis 
Oxford.  He  combated  the  idea  that  gover 
ments  were  originally  founded  on  contrai 
Locke  and  Blackstone  talked  as  though  m 
originally  lived  apart,  and  formed  societi 
by  agreement.  These  writers  probab 
imagined  that  at  one  time  the  trees  we 
separated  like  telegraph  poles,  and  final 
came  together  and  made  groves  by  agreemei 
I  believe  that  it  was  Puffendorf  who  said  th 
slavery  was  originally  founded  on  contra< 
To  which  Voltaire  replied:  "If  my  lord  Pi 
fendorf  will  produce  the  original  contra( 
signed  by  the  party  who  was  to  be  the  slaii 
I  will  admit  the  truth  of  his  statement." 

A  contract  back  of  society  is  a  myth  ma 
ufactured  by  those  in  power  to  serve  as 
title  to  place,  and  to  impress  the  multitu 
with  the  idea  that  they  are,  in  some  my 
terious  way,  bound,  fettered,  and  even  ben 
fited  by  its  terms. 

Many  scientists  have  favored  the  theol 
gians.      They     have     admitted     that     the 
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tions  could  not,  at  present,  be  solved, 
se  admissions  have  been  thankfully  re- 
ed by  the  clergy,  who  have  always 
ed  for  some,  curtain  to  be  left,  behind 
;h  their  God  could  still  exist.  Men  call- 
themselves  "scientific"  have  tried  to 
lionize  the  "apparent"  discrepancies  be- 
sn  the  bible  and  the  othei  works  of  Jeh- 
a.  In  this  way  they  havd  mnde  reputa- 
s.  They  were  at  once  quoted  by  the 
isters  as  wonderful  examples  of  piety 
learning.  These  men  discounted  the 
re  that  they  might  enjoy  the  ignorant 
se  of  the  present.  Agassiz  preferred 
applause  of  Boston,  while  he  lived,  to 
reverence  of  a  world  after  he  was  dead. 
11  men  appear  great  only  when  they 
e  with  the  multitude. 
le  last  scientific  congress  in  America 
opened  with  prayer.  Think  of  a  science 
depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  words  ad- 
sed  to  the  unkown  and  unknowable! 
our  country,  most  of  the  so-called  scien- 
are  professors  in  sectarian  colleges,  in 
ch  Moses  is  considered  a  geologist  and 
ua  an  astronomer.  For  the  most  part 
■  salaries  depend  upon  the  ingenuity 
a  which  they  can  explain  away  facts  and 
ge  demonstration. 

he  situation  is  about  the  same  in  Eng- 
When  Mr.  iluxley  saw  fit  to  attack 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he  did 
deem  it  advisable  to  say  plainly  what  he 
int.  He  attacked  the  account  of  crea- 
as  given  by  Milton,  although  he  knew 
the  Mosaic  and  MHtonic  were  substan- 
y  the  same.  Science  has  acted  like  a 
st  without  a  wedding  garment,  and  has 
tinually  apologized  for  existing.  In  the 
sence  of  arrogant  absurdity,  overawed  by 
patronizing  airs  of  a  successful  charlatan 
as  played  the  role  of  a  "poor  relation," 
accepted,  while  sitting  below  the  salt, 
llts  as  honors. 

here  can  be  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  a 

ntist  in   the   employ  of  superstition  dis- 

oricg    himself    without    assisting     his 

ter.     But  there  are  a  multitude  of  brave 

tender    men    who    give    their    honest 

ghts,  who  are  true  to  nature,  who  give 

facts   and    let   consequences   shirk    for 

mselves,  who  know   the  value  and  mean- 

of  a  truth,  and   who  have  bravely  tried 

creeds  by  scientific  tests. 

Linong  the  bravest,  side  by  side  with  the 

atest  of  the  world,  in  Germany,  the  land 

science,  stands 

ERNEST   HAECKEL, 

0  may  be  said  to  have  not  only  demon- 
ated  the  theories  of  Darwin,  but  the  Mon- 

1  conception  of  the  world.  Rejecting 
the  puerile  ideas  of  a  personal  creator, 
has  had  the  courage   to  adopt  the  noble 

rds  of  Bruno:  "A -spirit  exists  in  all 
ngs,  and  no  body  is  so  small  but  it  con- 
ns a  part  of  the  divine  substance  within 
elf,  and  by  which  it  is  animated."  He  has 
ieavored — and  I  think  with  complete  suc- 


cess— to  show  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  and  never  can  be,  the  creator  of  any 
thing  There  is  no  more  a  personal  creator 
than  there  is  a  personal  destroyer.  Mattel 
and  force  must  have  existed  from  eternity, 
all  generation  must  have  been  spontaneous, 
and  the  simplest  organisms  must  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  most  perfect  and  com 
plex. 

Haeckel  is  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  church,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
bravest  friends  of  man. 

Catholicism  was,  at  one  time,  the  friend 
of  education — of  an  education  sufficient  to 
make  a  Catholic  out  of  a  barbarian.  Pro- 
testantism was  also  in  favor  of  education — 
of  an  education  sufficient  to  make  a  Protest- 
ant out  of  a  Catholic.  But  now,  it  having 
been  demonstrated  that  real  education  will 
m;ike  free-thinkers, Catholics  and  Protestant! 
both  are  the  enemies  of  true  learning. 

In  all  countries  where  human  beings  are 
held  in  bondage,  it  is  a  crime  to  teach  a 
slave  to  read  and  write.  Masters  know  that 
education  is  an  abolitionist,  and  theologians 
know  that  science  is  the  deadly  foe  of  every 
creed  in  Christendom. 

In  the  age  of  faith  a  personal  god  stood  at 
the  head  of  every  department  of  ignorance, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  kings, 
the  rewarder  and  puni-her  of  individuals, 
and  the  governor  of  nations. 

'lhe  worshipers  of  this  god  have  always 
regarded  the  men  in  love  with  simple  facts 
as  atheists  in  disguise.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  is  more  atheistic  than  a 
fact.  Pure  science  is  necessarily  godless. 
It  is  incapable  of  worship.  It  investigates, 
and  cannot  afford  to  shut  its  eyes  even  long 
enough  to  pray.  There  was  a  time  when 
those  who  disputed  the  divine  right  of  kings 
were  denounced  as  blasphemous;  but  the 
time  came  when  liberty  demanded  that  a 
personal  god  should  be  retired  from  poli- 
tics. In  our  country  this  was  substantially 
done  in  1776,  when  our  fathers  declared  that 
all  power  to  govern  cnme  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  cloud  theory  was 
abandoned,  and  one  government  has  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  Our 
fathers  did  not  beep  God  out  of  the  consti- 
tion  from  principle,  but  from  jealousy. 
Each  church,  in  colonial  times,  preferred  to 
live  in  single  blessedness  rather  than  see 
some  rival  wedded  to  the  state.  Mutual 
hatred  planted  our  tree  of  religious  liberty. 
A  constitution  without  a  god  has  at  last 
given  us  a  nation  without  a  slave. 

A  personal  god  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  religion  as  to  politics.  The  Deity  is  a 
master,  and  man  a  serf;  and  this  relation  is 
inconsistent  witli  true  progress.  The  uni- 
verse ought  to  be  a  true  democracy — an  in- 
finite republic  without  a  tyrant  and  without 
a  chain. 
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endeavored  to  put  humanity  in  the  place  •* 
Jehovah,  and  no  ee-Bcaivahl*  ehaafa  can  to 
more  fesirahU  Umb  tfcfe.       This  great  mas 
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Aid  net,  like  some  of  hfs  followers,  put  a 
mysterious  something  called  law  in  the 
place  of  God,  which  is  simply  giving  the  old 
master  a  new  name.  Law  is  this  side  of 
phenomena,  not  the  other.  It  is  not  the 
cause,  neither  is  it  the  result  of  phenomena. 
The  fact  of  succession  and  resemblance, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  thing  happening  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  is  all  we  mean  by 
law.  No  one  can  conceive  of  a  law  existing 
apart  from  matter,  or  controlling  matter, 
any  more  than  he  can  understand  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  motion 
apart  from  substance.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  that  law  does  not,  and  cannot  exist  as 
an  entity,  but  that  it  is  only  a  conception  of 
the  mind  to  express  the  fact  that  the  same 
entities,  under  the  same  conditions,  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  Law  does  not  pro- 
duce the  entities,  the  conditions,  or  the  re- 
sults, or  even  the  sameness  of  the  results. 
Neither  does  it  affect  the  relations  or  en- 
tities, nor  the  result  of  such  relations,  but  it 
stands  for  the  fact  that  the  same  causes  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  eternally  have, 
and  eternally  will,  produce  the  same  re* 
suits. 

The  metaphysicians  are  always  giving  us 
explanations  of  phenomena  which  are  as 
difficult  to  understand  as  the  phenomena 
they  seek  to  explain;  and  the  believers  in 
God  establish  their  dogmas  by  miracles,  and 
then  substantiate  the  miracles  by  assertions. 

The  designer  of  the  toleologist,  the  first 
cause  of  the  religious  philosopher,  the  vital 
force  of  the  biologist,  and  the  law  of  the 
half  orthodox  scientist,  are  all  the  shadowy 
children  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

The  universe  is  all  there  is.  It  is  both 
subject  and  object;  contemplator  and  con- 
templated; creator  and  creator;  destroyer 
and  destroyed;  preserver  and  preserved,  and 
within  itself  are  all  causes,  modes,  motions 
and  effects. 

Unable  in  some  things  to  rise  above  the 
superstitions  of  his  day,  Comte  adopted  not 
only  the  machinery,  but  some  of  the  preju- 
dices of  Catholicism.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  Luther.  He  tried  to  reform  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Destruction  is  the  only  reforma- 
tion of  which  that  church  is  capable.  Every 
religion  is  based  upon  a  misconception,  not 
only  of  the  cause  of  phenomena,  but  of  the 
t'r  -al  object  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  upon  false- 
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hood;  and  the  moment  the  truth  is  knn 
and  understood,  these  religions  must  fall, 
the  field  of  thought,  they  are  briers,  thor 
and  noxious  weeds;  on  the  shores  of  int 
lectual  discovery,  they  arc  sirens,  and  in  \ 
forests  that  ttie  brave  thinkers  are  ne 
penetrating,  they  are  the  wild  beasts,  fang 
and  monstrous.  You  cannot  reform  the 
weeds.  Sirens  cannot  be  changed  into  goi 
citizens;  and  such  wild  beasts,  even  whj 
tamed,  are  of  no  possible  use.  Destructil 
is  the  only  remedy.  Reformation  is  a  h< 
pital  where  the  new  philosophy  exhausts: 
strength  nursing  the  old  religion. 

There  was,  in  the  brain  of  the  gr« 
Frenchman,  the  dawn  of  that  happy  day; 
which  humanity  will  be  the  on'y  religiq 
good  the  only  god,  happiness  the  only  c; 
ject,  restitution  the  only  atonement,  m 
take  the  only  sin,  and  affection,  guided  I 
intelligence,  the  only  savior  of  mankin 
This  dawn  enriched  his  poverty,  illuminatj 
the  darkness  of  his  life,  peopled  his  lone' 
ness  with  the  happy  millions  yet  to  be,  ai 
filled  his  eyes  with  proud  and  tender  teai 

A  few  years  ago  I  asked  the  superinteri 
ent  of  Pere  La  Chaise  if  he  knew  where; 
could  find  the  tomb  of  Auguste  Comte. 
had  never  heard  even  the  name  of  t] 
author  of  the  positive  philosophy.  I  aski 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Napoleon  Bodj 
parte.      In  a  half-insulted  tone,  he  replies 

Of  course  I  have;  why  do  you  ask  me  su< 
a  question?"  "Simply,"  was  my  answc 
"that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  sa 
ing  that,  when  everything  connected  wl 
Napoleon,  except  his  crimes,  shall  ha' 
been  forgotten,  Auguste  Comte  will  be  lo 
ingly  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  tl 
human  race." 

The  Jewish  God  must  be  dethroned! 
personal  Diety  must  go  back  to  thedarkne 
of  barbarism  from  whence  he  came.  Tj 
theologians  must  abdicate,  and  pope 
priests  and  clergymen,  labeled  as  "extiri 
species,"  must  occupy  the  mental  museuii 
of  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  this  book, 
original  thought,  will  hasten  the 
that  blessed  time. 

Robert  G. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  28, 1879. 
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BOB  INGERSOLL'S   GREAT   REPUB 
LICAN  SPEECH. 


Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoTl  has  been  contri- 
buting bis  wit  and  eloquence  to  the  cause  of 
Republicanism  in  Maine.     Be   addressed  a 

Satbering  of  10,000  people  at  Lewiston  last 
'riday  nigbt,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
entertained  them  can  best  be  gathered  from  a 

E>erusal  of  the  speech  itself,  which  is  as  fol- 
ows. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  In  my 
opinion  the  grandest  and  best  country  in  the 
world,  f  A  voice,  "Bully  for  you,''  followed 
by  cheers]  And  when  I  speak  of  "Our  coun- 
try'' I  mean  the  North,  East,  and  West. 
There  are  parts  of  this  country  that  are  not 
yet  civilized.  There  are  parts  of  this  coun- 
try in  which  the  people  do  not  believe  in 
the  great  principle  of  self-government.  In 
other  words,  they  don't  believe  in  being 
governed  at  all.  (Laughter.)  The  question 
we  must  settle  Is,  whether  our  Government 
■hall  be  preserved  or  not.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion for  us.  And  the  North  must  decide  it! 
The  Ret  blicans,  Democrats,  and  Green- 
backers  c  the  North,  when  they  understand 
it  as  I  understand  it,  will  all  unite,  and  over- 
whelm the  solidity  of  barbarism  with  the 
solidity  of  civilization.  (Aplause.)  I  do 
not  pretend  that  the  Republican  party  is 
perfectly  good,  and  1  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  perfectly  bad.  I  admit 
'that  there  are  thousands  of  good  Democrats, 
men  whom  I  like.  And  I  cheerfully  admit, 
wi  h  a  mixture  of  regret,  that  there  are  many 
Republicans  whom  Ido  not  like.  (Laughter.) 
But  there  are  thousands  of  only  bad  Demo- 
crats, and  there  are  thousands  of  only  good 
Republicans. 

Now  I  think  this  is  a  good  country.  If  so, 
\  I  am  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  preserve  it;  I 
,  am  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  it  better. 
Man  is  the  providence  of  man.  As  long  as 
I  live  i  what  ever  party  may  be  in  power 
and  have  the  handling  of  the  offices),  I  mean 
to  talk  on  the  side  of  human  liberty.  [Cheers 
and  applause.]  The  reason  why  I  admire  a 
good  government  is  because  the  people  are 
made  happy.  What's  the  good  of  govern- 
ment unless  the  people  are  happy;  unless 


they  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to  w«ar?    Wo] 
I  believe  that  in 
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we've  got  more  kind  husbands,  more  goo 
women,  that  we  wear  better  clothes, 
that  our  clothes  fit  us  better  on  an  averag 
[great  laughterjthan  in  any  other  countr 
on  the  globe.  We've  got  more  informatioi 
We  know  more  things  about  more  thing! 
We've  got  greater  charity  and  a  fuller  seni 
of  justice  than  any  other  people  on  the  fac 
of  the  globe.  Now  how  is  it  we've  got 
good  government?  We've  taken  the  failure 
of  all  other  nations!  We've  taken  the  pau 
pers  of  all  other,  countries!  And  of  thei 
paupers  we've  made  grander  men  than  th 
nobility  they've  left  behind  them  in  their  ol 
countries   [Applause.] 

lJbelieve  in  a  country  where  every  mai 
has  an  equal  chance.  That's  the  reasoi 
why  I  work  for  the  Republican  party.  Now 
if  there's  anything  that's  dear  to  an  Ameri 
can  citizen  it's  the  right  of  free  speech 
[Loud  applause.J  The  grand  reason  is  th* 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  the  public 
ear.  If  a  man  cannot  speak,  others  canno 
hear.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  the  pricelesi 
gem  of  the  human  soul.  [Applause]  Ant 
a  man  that  don't  allow  another  man  the  righ 
of  free  speech  is  a  barbarian.  What  is  tki 
use  of  free  speech,  if  all  the  results  of  frei 
speech  are  to  be  reversed  by  fraud.  What'i 
the  use  for  the  counsel  on  one  side  of  a  cast 
to  address  a  jury,  if,  before  he  commenced 
the  jury  has  been  bought?  What's  the  usi 
to  try  a  man,  if,  after  he's  tried,  he's  take] 
out  and  hung  by  »  mob?  [Laughter.] 

This  is  a  Government  of  liberty  regulate< 
bylaw.  This  is  a  Government  rounded  oi 
reason.  This  is  a  Government  where  th 
people  have  honest  thought  on  every  subject 
The  man  who  has  these  privileges  hiuisel 
and  is  not  willing  to  accord  them  to  otheri 
is  a  barbarian.  I  believe  it.  So  do  you 
[Applause.]  I'm  not  going  to  say  a  word  t< 
exclude  my  Democratic  hearers.  They  be 
lieve  it  as  well  as  I  do.  (Laughter.)    ItmaH 
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matter  what  they  say  with  their  mouths, 
side  they'll  swear  to  itl  (Uncontrollable 
lighter.)  When  a  man  hears  what  he 
iows  to  be  true,  he  feels  it,  no  matter  what 
says.  I'm  not  going  to  say  a  word  that  a 
—smocrat  will  dispute.  Is  there  a  Democrat 
tio  denies  the  common  right  of  free  speech  ? 
e  dare  not  say  itl  Is  there  a  Democrat  who 
mies  the  right  to  talk  and  breathe  in  one 
immon  air?  He  dare  notsay  itt  (Applause.) 
Now,  if  that  liberty  is  to  be  preserved, 
horn  will  you  have  preserve  it?  Honor 
ight,  nowl  (Tremendous  applause  and 
ughter.)  Will  you  appoint  the  South  to 
»ep  that  treasure?  —Cries  of  "No"—  Will 
>u  leave  it  to  Alabama?  Is  there  a  Demo- 
at  here  who  doesn t  know  that  a  man 
ands  np  chance  for  the  right  of  free  speech 
Alabama?  I'm  not  going  there!  I'm  not 
>ing  to  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  a  State 
here  there  is  no  law.  I'm  going  further  off, 
id  the  longer  the  lever  the  more  I  can  lift! 
aine  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  beg'i. 
it  a  Republican  try  it  in  Alabama  and  see 
>w  soon  he'll  get  Ku-Kluxed  Let  a  Green- 
icker  try  it,  and  see  how  soon  he'll  get 
obbed  for  attempting  to  draw  voters  away 
om  the  Democratic  party  1 
I'll  admit  there  are  thousands  of  good  men 
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it  those   men  are  not   in  the   ascendant, 
hey  don't  hold  the  power.     There  are  ma. 
f  honest  men  in  the  party,  but  their  voice 
is  been  lost.     I'd  rather  trust  Maine  with 
y  right  to  free  speech  than  Louisiana.    I'd 
ither  intrust  Massachu>etts  than  Louisiana, 
i  order  to  preserve  this  right,  the  North 
.ust   be   kept  in   power.   (Loud  applause.) 
here  is  an  aristocracy  in  the  Sonth,  based 
a  a  trade  in  human  beeings..  They  are  men 
ho   believed  that  lashes  were  a  legal-ten- 
er  for  a  human  being.     That  is  the  kind  of 
ristocracy  there  is  in  the  South.    I  some- 
mes  feel  like  finding  fault  with  the  North 
Bcause  she  ain't  proud  enough.     I  want  the 
me  to  come  when  a  Northern  man  will  be 
\  proud  because  his  father  was  an  honest 
^an,  as  a  Southern  man  is    proud  because 
is   father   was  a  slaveholder.     1  want   the 
me  to  come  when  we  will  be  as  proud  of 
reaking  the  chains  of  the  slave  as  they 
rere  of  forging  them.     [Applause.] 
In  this  country  we  have  our  sovereign,  our 
ling—   one  power.     That  is   thelegally  ex- 
ressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
hat's  our  king.     [Applause.]     Every  soli- 
iry  voter  has  a  certain   amount  of  Kingl 
jiy  man  that  will  throw  an  illegal  vote;  any 
\ttQ   that  will  count   votes   illegally  after 
hey  have  been    thrown,    is  a  traitor  to  the 
reat  principles  of  our  Government     He  is 
traitor  to  the  only  King  we  hava.     He  de- 


serves the  punishment  of  a  traitor,  too. 
Now,  who  are  you  going  to  have  count  your 
votes  and  protect  your  ballot-box  for  yout 
[A  voice '^Garfield.']  And  he'll  do  it,  too; 
Are  you  going  to  have  the  South  protect 
your  ballot-box  for  you?  In  the  South  elec- 
tions are  a  farce.  It  is  there  that  Bulldo 
zing  holds  the  election,  Dishonesty  counts 
their  votes,  and  Fraud  declares  the  result! 
[Prolonged  cheers  and  applause.]  Now  it 
is  a  fact,  my  friends,  that  since  the  Rebelli- 
on the  South  has  killed  more  men,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  than  our  country  lo9t  in 
the  two  wars  with  Great  Britain  I  Are  they 
the  men  you  will  have  to  protect  your  bal 
lot-box?  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  with  the 
masked  man  who  shoots  fatners,  mothers, 
and  children?  Oh,  Mr.  Honest  Greenbacker 
and  Democrat!  'Way  down  in  your  soul 
1  know  you  say  "No!"  no  matter  what  you 
say  outside.  [Immense  applause].  Do  you 
want  the  Chalmers,  the  Hamptons,  and  the 
murderers  of  Coushatta  to  hold  your  bal- 
lot-box?   I  guess  not!    [Cheers.] 

MR.  CHALMERS 

comes  here  to  Maine,  and  the  people  of 
Maine  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  themselves 
that  they  allow  him  to  waste  their  air  with- 
out opposition!  Let  a  Republican  go  down 
into  the  Shoestring  District  in  Mississippi 
and  try  to  express  his  sentiments  and  see 
how  long  he  can  stay  there! 

We  want  an  honest  vote,  and  after  an  ho- 
best  vote  we  want  an  honest  count.     Come 
a  little   nearer  home,  now!— Laughter.- Do 
you  want  the  Democrats  of  Maine  to  count 
your  votes  for    local  affairs.     Of  course,  I 
don't    know    much    about  your    local    af- 
fairs.     1  know    enough  to  make    me  blush 
to      think     that     Maine    had      men     that 
were      guilty    of    that     great     treason    of 
last       winter! — Great     applause.— 1     know 
enough   to   know  that  they  ought  to   have 
been  sent  to  the  Penitentiary!  1  know  enough 
to   know   that  that  great  crime   has   made 
the  cheeks  of  Maine  red   with   the  hectic 
flush  of  shame.     The  only  way  to  wipe  it, 
off  is  to  give  Gov.  Davis   at   least   10,uu0  oi 
or  15,0U0  majority  in  Septemberl— Cheers.— 
You  must  tell  the  whole  couutry  that  Maine 
is  a  State  of  law-abiding  people  and  that  no 
great  crime  can  go   unpunished.     You  must 
declare  to  the  world  that  in  your  State  eve- 
ry vote  shall  be  honestly  counted   and   ho- 
nestly declared.     You  must  do   that   much 
to  save   the   honor  of  your  State.     Honest 
Greenbackers    and    Democrats,   you     must 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  this  fall,  for   the 
honor  of  your  state  I    No  use  for  you     to 
vote  for  your    man,   he  won't    be  elected. 
-Gneers   aud    laughter.— There    are    thou- 
iand#  of  honeat  Democrats  who  wouldn't 
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■teal  a  ballot-box.  There  are  thousands  of 
Democrats  who  wouldn't  rob  a  henroost 
who  wouldn't  steal  the  shroud  that  covered* 
a  dead  ma  a.  Mr.  Good  Democrat,  if  you 
have  any  self-respect,  teach  your  leaders 
that  you  follow  nowhere  where  virtue  does 
not  lead. 

I  learn  that  the  Democratic  party  has  had 
cheek  enough  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  right  preserva- 
tive of  all  rightsl  (Jan  you  believe  that  is  the 
same  party  that  stuffs  ballot-boxes  and  car- 
ries elections  by  Bulldozing?  The  same 
party  that  believes  that  being  a  Repuplican 
is  a  crime?  ''Oh,"  you  ask  me,  "aiutyou 
ever  going  to  forgive  the  Democratic  party? 
Not  Im  not  going  to  forgive  them  until  I 
can  speak  as  freely  inbue  part  of  the  land  as 
another,  protected  by  tne  old  fl.g!- Ap- 
plause.—And  I  ought  not  tot  The  men  who 
tried  to  repeal  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments; the  men  who  tried  to  keep  the  ne- 
gro in  the  chains  of  slavery  I  Is  it  possible 
that  thai  is  the  same,  party  who  now  passes 
a  resolution  about  the  "right  preservative 
of  ail  riglits"?  I  guess  it  is  the  same  old 
party! — Great  laugliter. — 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  family  horse. 
He  went  into  a  Boston  stable,  and  tfcs  kee- 
per showed  him  a  handsome  bay.  "Oh^  tUat 
one  won  t  do  for  me.  1  want  one  that's 
handsuine,  spirited,  and  safe"  said  the  man. 
Tue  dealer  brought  out  another  horse.  "Oh, 
he's  too  logy,"  said  the  man.  Then  they 
came  along  to  a  handsome  gray.  "There  " 
said  the  dealer,  "is  a  horse  1  wouldn't  part 
with  I  keep  it  for  my  wife,  She  thinks 
more  of  him  than  a  ie  does  of  me!  You  know 
Gen.  Banks  has  a  steel  engraving  of  tiie 
horse  thai  George  Washington  rode.  Well 
horsemen  who  have  seen  liiat  picture  say 
that  this  horse  looks  exactly  like  that  one. 
"Yes,'  said  the  man  looking   at   the  horse's 

teeth,  "I'll  be  d d  if  I  dou't   believe  it  is 

the  same  horse.  "—Tremendous  laughter. 

So  1  hud  it  is  the  same  party,  precisely 
I  can't  trust  it.  Why?  Because  1  want  tree 
speech.  1  want  an  honest  ballot.  And 
wuai  else?  1  know  tue  history  of  that 
party  I 

REVENUE. 

What  else  have  we  got  to  have  in  this 
country?  We  have  *rot  to  have  a  revenue  to 
pay  our  bills  wilt  0an  you  trust  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  raise  our  revenue?  That's  the 
question.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  is  in  thb 
South  We  get  a  large  proportion  of  our  rev- 
enue by  a  tax  on  hign wines,  whisky,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  collectors  of 
revenue  in  the  Southern  States  have  to  be 
armed  as  though  they  were  going  to  war 
There  is  not  one  but  who  goe*  armed  witn  & 


breech-loading  gun  I  it  Is  necessary  wh« 
the  Democrats  have  complete  control  Let* 
be  honest  about  itl 

Do  you  want  them  to  get  rid  of  paylni 
their  taxes?  Do  we  want  the  people  wher 
*he  soil  is  rich  to  have  their  taxes  paid  b 
people  where  the  soil  is  poor?  How  man; 
Llicit  distilleries  have  been  found  in  th' 
South?  Just  guess.  I'll  tell  you.  In  th 
last  four  years,  in  the  Southern  States.  3,8? 
illicit  distilleries  have  been  uncovered 
They're  the  gentlemen  whom  you  wish  1 
trust  with  the  collection  of  you ■  revenud 
If  you  trust  them,  you'll  be  like  e  minis 
ter.  Two  ministers  were  holding  a  reviva 
in  a  certain  place  After  the  services  on 
of  them  passed  around  the  hat  The  con 
gregatton  threw  in  a  lot  of  old  trails  an< 
and  sticks,  but  no  money.  The  ministe 
turned  his  hal  up,  and  out  came  the  old  nails 
tie  couldn't  find  a  cent  of  money.  "WelP 
sa  d  the  other  minister,  "let  us  thank  Uod!f 
"What  for?"  asked  the  first  miniatei 
—Laughter.— "Because  we've  got  the  ha 
back  I"  Uproarious  laughter.— You  depem 
on  the  Southern  people  for  yom  revenue 
and  you'll  be  fortunate  if  you  can  thanl 
God  you've  got  your  hat  backl 

How  many  men,  in  the  Southern  States 
do  you  suppose  have  been  arrested  for  steal 
in«  revenue?  Seven  thousand  and  seventy 
eight  have  been  arrested  and  indicted 
Think  of  that!  They're  the  gentlemen  whon 
the  Democrats  of  Alaine  wish  to  have  codec 
their  revenue.  They're  the  gentlemen  tha 
Greenbackers  have  joined  the  Democrats,  t( 
help  alongl  Twenty  five  Collectors  of  Re 
venue  htve  been  shot  dead  in  the  South  bj 
ambushed  Democrats.  Twenty  five  by  men 
who  h  d  in  the  bush  to  shoot  offi.-.ers  of  thl 
United  Stales,  and  make  widows  and  or- 
phans of  their  wives  and  children!  They're 
the  men!  What  has  been  done  with  theinf 
They  have  been  defended  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. What  more  did  they  do?  They 
have  wounded  fifty  five  morel 

And  si  ill  we've  got  to  pay  interest  on  over 
$l,yoi>,0<K),u()Oof  bonds.  Are  we  going  to 
let  them  collect  it?  [Cries  of  "No."]  Of 
course  not.    No  sensible  man  would! 

MONET. 

Another  thing.  We've  got  to  make  our 
money  Onahis  point  1  differ  with  some 
Republicans.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  double 
standard,  because  this  is  the  greatest  silver- 
producing  country  on  the  earth  We  want 
a  National  money.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Greenbackers.  They  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  They  have  opened  the 
way  to  our  examination  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  Greenbackers  made  resumptiom 
possible.    They  went  into  every  school  de- 
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itriot  In  the  country  and  stuck  to  it  that  the 
green  ha<  k  was  the  best  money  in  the  worhi. 
[Laughter.J  And  they  convinced  so  many 
of  it  that,  when  they  were  tittered  gold,  they 
aaid,  'No;  we  want  greenbacks. "  Lf  we  alJ 
bad  demanded  guld,  our  resumption  would 
h-.ive  b>  en  impossible.  But  we  preferred 
greenbacks  1  want  to  thank  the  Green 
barkers  for  thai  much  I  Having  accom 
nlislied  that,  I  think  their  mission  is  ended. 
[Laughter.] 

No  man  can  calculate  the  grandeur  of  this 
country  from  '73  to  resumption.  Ok,  my 
friends,  it's  a  great  deed  to  die  for  ones 
country!  But  1  think  there  is  the  greatest 
heroism  in  living  for  a  thing!  There's  no 
glirj  in  digging  potatoes.  Vou  dout  wear 
aunitorin  when  you're  picking  up  stones 
Ytu  »  ant  have  a  baud  of  music  when  you 
dig  p  't.iloes!  [Prolonged  laughter  J  In 
'b7a  came  the  gie.it  trash  We  staggered 
ovei  the  desert  ol  bankruptcy.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  anguish  of  that  time.  Millio- 
naires louml  tuemselves  paupers.  Palaces 
were  exchanged  tor  hovels.  I  he  aged  man 
who  had  >peut  his  life  in  hard  labor,  and 
who  thought  he  had  accumulated  enough  to 
support  himself  iu  his  old  age,  and  leave  a 
lime  something  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children, found  they  were  all  beggars.  The 
Highways  were  tilled  with  tramps. 

REPUDIATION. 

Then  it  was  that  the  serpent  of  tempta- 
tion wbispeied  in  the  ear  of  want  that  dread- 
ful word  "Repudiation."  An  effort  was 
made  to  repudiate.  They  appealed  to  want, 
to  misery,  to  threatened  financial  ruin,  to  the 
bare  hearthstones,  to  the  army  of  beggars. 
We  had  grandeur  enough  to  say:  "No,  we  11 
settle  fanii  we  don't  pay  a  cent!''  And  we'll 
pavit.  i  Applause.)  'Twas  grandeur!  Is  there 
a  Democrat  uow  who  wishes  we  had  taken 
the  advise  of  Bayard  to  scale  the  bonds'/  Is 
there  an  American,  a  Democrat  here,  who 
Is  not  glad  we  escaped  the  stench  and  shame 
of  repudiation,  and  did  not  take  Democratic 
adviceV  Is  there  a  Greenbaeker  here  who  is 
not  glad  we  didn't  do  it*  He  may  say  he  is, 
but  he  isn't.  We  then  had  to  pay  7  per  cent, 
interest  on  our  bonds.  Now  we  only  pay  4. 
Our  gieeuhacks  were  then  at  IU  percent,  dis- 
count. Now  they  are  at  par.  How  would  an 
American  feel  to  be  in  Germany  or  France 
and  hear  it  said  that  the  United  States  rep- 
udiated? We  have  found  out  that  money  is 
something  that  can  t  be  made.  We  have 
found  out  that  money  is  a  product  of  Nature. 
When  a  nation  geit>  hard  up,  it  is  righi  and 
proper  for  it  to  give  itt-  notes;  and  it  should 
pay  them  We  have  (ound  out  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  trust  for  payment  to  the  miserly  cleft 
of  the  rocks  than  to  any  Congress  blown 


about  by  the  wind  of  demagogs.  We  want 
our  money  good  in  any  civilized  nation. 
Yes,  we  want  it  good  in  Central  Africal 
-Applause.-  And  when  a  naked  Hottentot 
sees  a  United  States  greenback  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  he  will  pick  it  up  as  eagerly  at 
if  it  was  a  lump  of  gold.  Laughter.- They 
say  even  now  that  money  is  a  device  to  facib- 
tateexchange.  'Ti-n'tso!  Gold  is  not  adevice. 
Silver  is  not  a  device.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  make  fiat  suns,  moons,  and  stars 
as  a  fiat  dollar.     -Applause.- 

WHAT  MONEY  I8N*T. 

Again  they  say  that  money  is  a  measure 
of  value.  'Tisn't  so!  A  bushel  doesn't  meas- 
ure values  It  measures  diamonds  as  weli 
as  potatoes.  It  it  measured  values,  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  would  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  diamonds  A  yard-stick  doesn't 
measure  values.  They  used  to  say  "there  is 
no  use  in  having  a  gold  Yard-stick."  That 
was  right.  You  don't  buy  the  yard-stick. 
-Great  laughter.-  If  money  bore  the  same 
relation  to  trade  as  a  yard-stick  or  half-bushel 
you  would  have  the  same  money  when  you 
got  through  trailing  as  you  had  when  you  be- 
gun. A  man  don't  sell  baH-bushels.  Lie  sells 
corn.  All  we  want  is  a  little  sense  about 
these  things. 

1  don't  blame  the  man  who  wanted  infla- 
tion. I  don't  bbime  him  for  praying  for  an- 
other period  of  intiation.  "VV  heu  it  comes," 
said  the  man  who  had  a  lot  of  shrunken 
property  ou  his  hands,  "blame  me,  if  1  don't 
unload,  you  may  shoot  me."  It's  a  good 
deal  like  the  game  of  pokerl  [Laughter.J 
1  don't  suppose  any  of  you  know  anything 
about  that  gamel  Along  towards  morning 
the  fellow  who  is  ahead  always  wants  an- 
other deal,  ihe  fellow  that  is"  behind  sayi 
his  wile's  sick,  and  he  must  go  home. 
—  Laughter.  —  You  ought  to  hear  that  fel- 
low descant  on  domestic  virtue!  —  Uproa- 
rious laughter.  —  And  the  other  fellow  ac- 
cuses him  of  being  a  coward  and  wanting  to 
Jump  the  game.  A  man  whose  dead  wood 
is  hung  up  ou  the  shore  in  a  dry  time  wants 
the  water  to  rise  once  more  and  float  it  out 
into  tlie  middle  of  the  stream 

We  were  in  trouble.  The  thing  was  dis- 
cussed. Some  said  there  was  nt  enough 
money.  That's  so;  I  know  what  that  means 
myself.  They  said  if  we  had  more  money 
we'd  be  more  prosperous.  The  truth  is,  if 
we  were  more  prosperous  we'd  have  more 
money.  —  Applause.  —  They  said  moo 
money  would  facilitate  business. 

A   GREASE   8TORT. 

Now,  suppose  a  shareholder  in  a  railroad 
that  had  earned  $is.uuu  the  past  year  should 
look  over  the  books  and  find  that  in  that 


year  the  railroad  had  used  $12,000  worth  of 
grease  The  next  year,  suppose  the  earnings 
should  fall  off  $5,000,  and  the  man,  in  look 
Ing  over  the  accounts,  should  learn  that  in 
that  year  the  road  had  used  only  $500  worth 
of  grease!  —  Laughter.  Supposing  the 
man  should  say.  "The  trouble  is,  we  want 
more  grease."  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  if  he  discharged  the  Superintendent  for 
no!  using  more  grease?  —  Perfect  gale  of 
laughter  and  applause.  —  Here  we  come  to  a 
ferryman  with  his  boat  hauled  up  on  the 
sand,  and  the  river  dry.  "How's  business?" 
we_ask  him  He  says  business  is  rather  dull. 
We  say,  "You  need  more  boats."  I  guess 
he'd  tell  ug,  "All  I  ask  for  is  more  water  for 
this  one."  —  Laughter.  — 

1  said  years  ago,  that  resumption  would 
come  only  by  prosperity,  and  the  only  way 
to  pay  dents  was  by  labor.  I  knew  that 
every  man  who  raised  a  bushel  of  <-om  helped 
resumption  It  was  a  question  of  crops,  a 
question  of  industry. 

REPUBLICAN   HONESTY, 

Now  then,  honor  bright,  don't  you  believe 

fou're  better  off  than  if  you  hadn't  resumed? 
don't  care  what  you  say!  I  know  what  you 
mean.  The  Republicans  have  made  mis- 
takes. There  are  good  and  bad  men  in  all 
parties.  We  have  collected  in  the  year  past 
$41)8, 000, OuO  of  revenue.  And  we  have  col- 
lected it  cheaper  then  it  could  have  been 
collected  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  cost  us,  I  believe,  3^  per  cent,  to  collect  it. 
And  of  the  whole  amount  not  a  dollar  has 
been  lost.  Can  the  Democrats  equal  that? 
—  Cries  of  "No."  —  Do  you  now  wish  your 
bonds  bad  been  repudiated?  I  gue-s  not! 
Do  you  now  wish  you  had  adopted  the  De- 
mocratic policy?  I  want  to  ask  you  Demo- 
crats one  question.  Which  had  you  rather 
own,  a  bond  of  Maine,  or  a  bond  of  Tennes- 
see? a  Soul  hern  promise  or  a  Northern  per- 
formanceV  Southern  words  or  Northern  gold? 
You  must  decide  the  question  for  yourselves. 
Every  man  of  us  is  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Each  man  of  us  has  a 
part  to  perform.  In  him  depends,  in  part 
whether  we  shall  have  true  Government  or 
not!  That's  why  I  want  you  to  think  care- 
fully on  these  things. 

THE    BEST  PEOPLE.- 

Another  thing.  w8  want  to  trust  tj,e' 
Government  to  *be  best  people.  Now,  the 
best  State  in  tie  South  is  Georgia.  In  that 
State  criminals  *»re  rented  out  to  task-mas- 
ters, like  slaves,  r')r  $10  or  $11  apiece.  They 
have  overseers.  They  have  the  power  of 
Sf-e  and  death  over  those  men  They  can 
-hoot  them  down.  They  violate  the  laws  of 
Aecency.  They  chain  men  and  women  to- 
gether.    The   death-rate   in    the  prisons  of 


th«  north  li   about  1    per    cent,  per   anntii 
There's  something  that  I  like   in  the   North. 
It's  a  monument  to   Northern  charity    and 
honesty.     In  one  of  those  Georgia  camps  the  i 
death-rate  was  30   per  cent.     In    another  40' 
percent.     In  one  of  them  it  reached  50  per 
cent.     In  another  it  run  up  to  10  per  cent,  pei 
month.    — Sensation. —    Those   are  the  kind 
of  people  the  Northern  Democrats  will   get 
on  their  knees  to  please   in   power.     Robert. 
Allston,  as  good  a   man   as  ever  breathed, 
brought  their  atrocities  to  light.     He   went] 
back  to  Georgia,  and  was  assasinated. 

They're  the  kind  of  men  honest  Democrats 
want  to  support;  that  the  Greenbackeri; 
want  to  tie  to. — Laughter —  And  Georgia] 
is  the  best  State  in  the  South.  Her  bonds.j 
are  worth  the  most.  I  ask  whether  they're] 
the  people  to  be  trusted  with  this  Govern- 
ment! 

THE  SOUTHERN    CHURCH 

has  no  respect  for  men's  rights.  Good  North! 
ern  men  and  women  have  gone  South  and' 
taken  letters  from  Northmn  churches.  Inj 
the  House  of  God  they  hive  been  refused! 
the  Sacramental  bread."  Recollect  it!  There's  i 
not  anybody  in  the  South  who  will  admit] 
that  there  ever  was  a  Northern  gentleman  orJ 
lady.  Why?  They  won't  admit  that  labor,! 
is  honorable.  I  like  the  North  because  hj 
respects  its  industry.  There's  only  one  way 
to  make  them  respect  us,  and  that  is  to  reT 
spect  ourselves.  There's  only  one  way  to' 
overcome  the  South.  That  is  to  hold  fast  toj 
our  own  principles. 

Now,  then,  whom  will  you  trust?  There'fl 
still  another  important  thing  we  have  got  to j 
overcome.  We  can't  overcome  it  without! 
killing  it,  either.  You  can  convince  a  man 
without  killing  him,  but  you  can't  kill  him1 
without  convincing  him!  — Laughter. —  Tht' 
South  is  honest  in  one  thing,  and  that  id 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  StatesoverT 
eignty.     They  are  ready  to  fight  for  it. 

The  truth  is,  the  confederation  idea  hall 
been  outgrown.  They  talked  about  it  foa 
the  sake  of  slavery.  They  never  would  havij 
done  it  but  for  slavery.  And  you  know  iff 
They  pretended  that  the  difference  in  climatsj 
forbade  their  working  and  made  slavery^ 
necessary.  The  idea  that  justice  isn't  the j 
same  in  all  climate.  If  that  was  so,  you'd « 
have  to  have*  wo  sets  of  justice  in  Maine,| 
— one  for  winter  and  one  for  Summefl 
— Laughter. —  The  Northern  Democrat* 
became  slaves  for  the  South,  and  so  did  thfl 
whigs. 

The  old   Democratic  party  followed   thj 
South  and  ate  dirt  foi  ye;irs,  and  they  seemed  , 
to   like   the   diet.    — Prolonged   laughter.-^P 
Another  thing  they   wanted      They    wanted' 
to  keep  the  slave-trade  agoing  until  16>»V 
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1  b«y  did  it.  And  they  kept  the  FugitWe- 
fllave  law  in  force.  It  was  so  a  man  in 
the  North  was  obliged  to  pursue  a  fugitive 
slave  woman,  no  matter  if  she  was  withtn 
one  stpp  of  Canadian  soil,  and  send  her  back 
to  slavery.  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  it?  I  am. 
We  never  would  have  been  out  of  it  but  for 
the  Republican  party.  Splendid,  splendid 
party! 

The  next  time  the  South  appealed  toSfate- 
lovereignty  was  when  she  wanted  Slavery  to 
extend  over  the  West. ;Next,she  used  it  to  de- 
fend treason  and  secession.  And  so  I've  made 
Op  mv  mind  that,  when  I  hear  a  man  taking 
up  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  he 
wants  to  steal  something  from  somebody, 
somewhere.  — Great  laughter.— 

I'm  not  afraid  of 

CENTRALIZATION. 

I  want  the  power  where  somebody  can  use 
it.  As  long  as  a  man  is  responsible  to  the 
people  there  is  no  fear  of  despotism.  There's 
no  reiirning  *amily  in  this  country.  We  are 
ah  of  us  Kings.  We  are  the  reierning  fami- 
ly. And  when  any  man  talks  about  despo- 
tism, you  mav  be  sure  he  wants  to  steal  or 
be  up  to  devilment.  If  we  have  any  sense, 
we  have  got  to  have  localization  of  brain. 
If  we  have  any  po/wer,  we  must  have  centra- 
lization. Carry  />ut  the  Democratic  doc- 
trine, and  you'll  scatter  your  brains  all  over 
you.  — Laughter. —  We  want  centralization 
of  the  right  kind.  The  man  we  choose  for 
our  head  wants  the  army  in  one  hand  and 
the  navy  in  the  other,  and  to  execute  the 
supreme  will  of  the  supreme  people. 
— Cheers. — 

But  you  sav  yon  will  cross  a  State-line. 
I  hope  so.  When  the  Democratic  party  was 
in  power  and  wanted  to  pursue  a  human 
slave,  there  was  no  State-line.  When  we 
want  to  save  a  human  being,  the  State  line 
arises  up  like  a  Chinese  wall.  1  believe  when 
one  party  can  cross  a  State-line  to  put  a 
chain  on,  another  party  can  cross  it  to  take 
a  chain  off.  "Why,"  you  say,  "you  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  a  State."  Yes,  I  do,  if  neces- 
sary. I  want  the  ear  of  the  Government 
acute  enough  and  arms  long  enough  to  reach 
a  wrong  man  in  any  State.  A  government 
that  will  not  protect  its  protectors  is  no  gov- 
ernment. Its  flag  is  a  dirty  rag.  That  is 
not  my  government.  I  want  a  government 
that  will  protect  its  citizens  at  home.  The 
Democratic  doctrine  is  that  a  government 
can  only  protect  its  citizens  abroad.  If  a 
father  can't  protect  his  children  at  home, 
depend  upon  it,  that  old  gentleman  can't 
io  much  for  them  when  they  are  abroad. 
—Laughter. — 

Think  of  it!  Here's  a  war.    Tkey  come  to 


me  in  Illinois  and  draft  me.  They  tell  me  ] 
must  go.  I  go  through  the  war  and  oonw 
home  safe.  Afterwards  that  State  finds  a 
way  to  trample  on  me.  I  say  to  the  Federal 
Government,  "You  told  mp  I  owed  my  first 
allegiance  to  you,  and  I  had  to  go  to  war. 
Now  I  say  to  you.  You  owe  your  first  alleg- 
iance to  me,  and  I  want  you  to  protect  mel" 
The  Federal  Government  says,"Oh,  you  must 
ask  your  State  to  request  it."  I  say,  "That'i 
just  what  they  won't  do?"  Such  a  conditioi 
of  things  is  perfectly  horrible!  (Applause.) 

If  so'with  a  man  who  was  dratted,  whal 
will  you  say  of  a  volunteer?  Yet  that's  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  Federal  Oovernment. 
It  won't  dol  And  you  know  it!  There's  not  % 
Democrat  or  a  Greenbacker  who  believes  it. 
Not  one!  You  hate  to  admit  you  were  wrong. 
You  hate  to  eat  your  woids.  You'd  rather  re- 
main in  the  hell  you've  made  for  yourselves 
than  eat  all  your  words.  It's  a  hard  thing 
to  do.  You  bad  almost  rather  be  with  the 
amned.  But  you've  got  to  doit.  [Thundering 
cheers  and  applause.]  And  you  will  do  it! 

THE  TEWK8BCRY    ILLUSTRATION. 

You're  like  the  old  woman  in  the  Tewkf 
ury,  Mass.,  Poor- House.  She  used  to  be 
well  off,  and  didn't  like  her  quarters.  Yob 
Greenb  ackers  have  left  your  father's  bouse 
of  many  mansion-  and  have  fed  on  shucks 
about  long  enough.  (Laughter.)  The  Sup- 
ervisor came  into  the  Poor  House  one  day 
and  asked  the  old  lady  how  she  liked  it.  She 
said  she  didn't  like  the  company,  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  advise  her  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances. 

"Oh,  you'd  better  stay.  You're  prejudiced.'* 
said  he 

"Do  you  think  anybody  is  ever  prejudiced 
in  their  sleep?"  asked  the  old  lady  "1  had 
a  dream  the  other  night.  I  dreamed  I  died 
and  went  to  Heaven.  Lots  of  nice  people 
were  there.  A  nice  man  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  where  I  was  from.  Says  I,  'From 
Tewksbury^  Mass.'  He  looked  in  his  bopk 
and  said,  'You  can't  stay  here,'  I  asked  what 
he  would  advise  me  to  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. (Laughter.)  'Well,'  he  said, 
'there's  Hell  down  there,  yon  might  try  that! 

"Well,  I  went  down  there,  and  the  man 
told  me  my  name  wasn't  on  the  rx-ok,  and  I 
couldn't  stay  there,  'well,'  said  L,  'what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances?' (Laughter.)  Said  he,  "You'll 
have  to  go  back  to  Tew&sbury."'  (Uproar 
ious  laughter.)  And  greenbackers,  when 
you  remember  what  you  once  were,  you 
must  feel  now,  when  you  are  forced 
to  join  the  Democratic  party,  as  bad  as  the 
old  lady  who  had  to  go  back  to  Tewksbury. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  company 
you're  in.    I  want  you  to  know  tha*  s*ery 
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man  that  thinks  the  State  is  greater  than  the 
Union,  is  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  de- 
clared slavery  was  a  Democrat.  Every  man 
that  signed  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  a 
Democrat.  Every  man  that  lowered  our  flag 
from  the  skies  was  a  Democrat.  Every  man 
that  bred  bloodhounds  was  a  Democrat. 
Every  preacher  that  said  that  slavery  was  a 
divine  institution  was  a  Democrat.  Rec- 
ollect it!  Every  man  that  shot  a  Union  sol- 
dier was  a  Democrat.  Every  wound  borne  by 
you  Union  soldiers  is  a  souvenir  of  a  Demo- 
crat. You  got  your  crutches  from  Democrats. 
Every  man  that  starved  a  Union  soldier  was 
a  Democrat.  Every  man  who  shot  the  ema- 
ciated maniac  who  happened  to  totter  across 
the  dead  line,  with  a  hellish  grin  on  his  face, 
was  a  Democrat.  Nice  company  you're  in! 
The  keepers  of  Andersonville  and  Libby, 
those  two  wings  that  will  bear  the  Confed-p 
eracy  to  eternal  infamy,  were  all  Democrats. 
There  were  lots  of 

SPLENDID  DEMOCRATS. 
I  mean  the  war  Democrats.  I  never  will 
bear  hard  feelings  against  a  man  who  bared 
his  breast  in  his  country's  defense. — Cheers. 
The  men  who  attempted  to  spread  yellow 
fever  in  our  Northern  cities  were  all  Demo- 
crats. The  men  who  proposed  to  give  our 
Northern  cities  to  the  flames  were  all  Demo- 
crats! Just  think  of  it!  Think  what  company 
you're  in!  Recollect  it!  The  men  who  wanted 
to  assassinate  Northern  Governors  were 
Democrats. 

Now  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  what  you  believe 
to  be  right.  If  you  really  think  liberty  of 
speech,  the  ballot  box,  the  revenue  are  safer 
with  the  South  than  with  the  North,  then 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  early  and  often. 
If  you  believe  it  is  better  to  trust  the  men  who 
fought  against  the  country  than  the  men  who 
fought  to  preserve  it;  if  jou  have  more  confi- 
dence in  Chalmers  than  in  Blaine — grand 
cheers — ;  if  you  have  more  confidence  in 
Hampton  than  your  own  men;  if  you  have  a 
greater  trust  in  the  solvency  of  Mississippi 
than  in  Massachusetts,  then  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  (Applause.)  But  there's  not  a 
Democrat  in  Maine  who  believes  it! — (Robert 
Martin,  Esq.,  "Not  one  ") 

THE  CANDIDATES. 

I've  got  a  little  while  to  talk  about  candi- 
dates. I  haven't  much  against  Hancock.  The 
most  I  have  against  hirri  is  that  he  was  a 
creature  of  Andy  Johnson.  I  would  as  soon 
vote  for  Andy  Johnson  as  vote  for  him.  What 
are  his  opinions  on  finance?  What  are 
his  opinions  on  state  rights?  I  don't  know 
nor  anybody  else.  The  Democrats  now  have 
both  houses  of  Congress.    If  they  get  the.  Ex- 


ecutive they'll  have  the  whole;  they'll  annul 
the  legislation  of  the  war.    They'd  make  Un-1 
ionism  disreputable.     They'd     make  a  Unions 
soldier  ashamed  to  own  he  lost  a  leg  on  thel 
field  of  glory  and  make  him  say  he  lost  it  in 
a      thrashing     machine. — Laughter. — I    don't  | 
want    to    see    them  have  that  pleasure.    Thd| 
Rebel  possessions  and  claims  don't  amount  to  j 
anything    in     dollars    and  cents.    Liberty  is 
cheap  at  any  price. — Cheers. — I  want  my  Gov« 
ernment  to  be  proud  and  free.    Liberty  is    aj 
thing  wherein  extravagance  is  economy. 

Now   comes  the   Republican  party.    Who  is 
at  its  head?    Thousands    of  men    say  to  me:i 
How   can     you     support     Garfield? — Ringing 
cheers. — He's   a   Christian;   he's  a   Campbell* 
ite."    I  support  him  because  I  am  not  a  bigot M 
I  support  him   because  he  is  not  a  bigot;  1 
support  him  because  there  is  no  man  bettefl 
acquainted  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  coun-J 
try;  I  support  him  because  he's  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense.     We  want  no  land  lubbers  ova 
our  ship.    Garfield  is  as  good  a  soldier  as  Han- 
cock.   I've   got  nothing   against    the   regular! 
army,  but  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of  profound! 
peace,   determines   to   make  killing  folks  hl3 
regular  business,  who,  when  there's  no  sound! 
of  war,  longs  for  the  din  of  shot  and  shell-J 
is  no  better,   in  my  opinion,    than  the    man! 
who  hates    war,  but    when  he's  called  uponj 
puts  his  sword  on,  and  goes  into  the  field  ofl 
battle! — Tremendous  cheers. — That's  my  man  J 
DEMOCRATIC    CHARGES. 

They  say  he's  dishonest.  Who  says  itM 
The  solid  South  and  the  counting-out  con-! 
spirators  of  Maine!  That  won't  do. — Laugh*! 
ter. — Garfield  has  been  in  a  position  where  he! 
could  have  reaped  millions  by  selling  his  in! 
fluence  for  good.  Yet  he's  a  poor  man.  Pu« 
a  Maine  Democrat  in  his  place  and  see  ho\w 
long  he'll  remain  poor!  I  know  Garfield! 
You  know  him!  I  want  you  in  Maine  to  knowl 
that  your  vote  in  September  will  elect  him! 
that  as  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  Union.-«l 
Cheers. — I  want  the  Democrats  to  know  it,  sM 
they  can  help  do  it.  The  honor  of  Mainia 
must  be  reclaimed.  I  understand  that  there's! 
a  man  here  who  has  voted  the  Democratic! 
ticket  for  forty-nine  years,  and  who  now  in«] 
tends  to  put  a  blossom  on  the  half-century  olil 
his  life  by  voting  the  Republican  ticket  next! 
September! 

Voices — "Who  is  he?"     "Trot  him  out!" 

Ingersoll — It's  J.  M.  Crooker,  of  Watervillea 
— Cheers     and  great  enthusiasm. — Time  fails! 
me,  but  I  want  to  impress     on   your  mindsl 
that  we   must  hand   over  to   our  country   a 
legacy  of  power  and  glory. — Rousing  cheers.— •! 

Col.  Ingersoll  here  left  the  stand  and  took] 
a  special  train  for  Portland. 
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WHAT  MUST  WE  DO  |  ORDER  TO  BE  SHI/ED?" 


A  Perfect  Practice  of  Charity  is  all  that  is  Requisite  to  answer  the 
Question  of  the  Great  Church  Disturber. 


His  Previous   Denunciations   of  Orthodoxy  Reiterated,  with  even  more 
Yigor  and  Piquancy  than  Ever  Before. 


IcVicker's  theater  was  packed  and  cram- 
d,  and  jammed  to  overflowing  yesterday  af- 
noon  with  an  audience  made  up  largely  of 
;  liberal-minded  people  of  Chicago  and 
iwn  together  to  hear  Col.  Ingersoll  in  his 
w  lecture, — new  to  the  West  at  least,— 
That  Must  We  Do  to  Be  Saved?"  Never 
ore,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Tom 
ine  meeting  last  winter,  was  there  so  ap- 
•ent  a  desire  to  hear  the  gifted  orator  and 
ological  iconoclast.  All  the  lower  portion 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  about  500 

s,  was  sold  by  Saturday  night.  The  un- 
d  portion  went  off  yesterday  morning  like 
;  cakes  in  cold  weather.  The  balcony  and 
gallery  were  pre-empted  as  early  as  2 
lock  by  the  first-comers  until  all  the  seats 
re  held  down,  and  the  later  arrivals  were 
force  content  to  stand  around  and  form 
olid  background  to  the  lucky  ones  in  front. 

re  was^the  usual  proportion  of  the  fair  sex 
the  audience,  who,  equally  with  the  male 
nplement,  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
timents  which  dropped  from  the  4£oquent 
.tor's  lips  by  frequent  outbursts  of  ap- 
use,  or  kept  a  judicious  silence  when  a 
timent  failed  to  find  a  responsive  echo. 
Vhile  the  crowd  was  congregating  on  the 
side,  a  number  of  the  Yokefellows  connec- 

with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  busily  engaged 
distributing,  as  an  answer  to  the  doctrines 
ich  would  presumably  be  proclaimed  inside, 

»t  of  cards  bearing  the  interrogatory  leg- 

,   "What  must  we  do   to  be  saved?"   and 

Scriptural  answer  thereto,  "Believe  on  the 

d  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
ne  of  these  cards  seemed  to  produce  the 
;ct  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  the 
at  bulk  of  them  were  contemptuously  cast 
fle. 

was  ten  minutes  to  3  when  Col.  Ingersoll 
pped  on  to  the  stage,  clad  in  the  proverbial 
whammer  and  white  necktie,  and  pro- 
ded  to  the  stand.    He  was  welcomed  with 

opening  salvo  of  hand-clapping  and  foot- 
mping,  in  response  to  which  he  smiled  and 
ved,  and  without  any  unnecessary  intro- 
:tion  from  somebody  else,  plunged  at  once 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  Colonel 
SPOKE  AS  FOLLOWS: 
ladies   and    Gentlemen:    Fear  is  the   dun- 

n  of  the  mind,  and  superstition  is  a  dagger 
h  which  hypocrisy  assassinates  the   soul. 


Courage  is  liberty.  I  am  in  favor  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  thought.  In  the  realm  of  the 
mind  every  one  is  a  monarch;  every  one  is 
robed,  sceptered,  and  crowned;  every  one 
wears  the  purple  of  authority. — Applause— I 
belong  to  the  republic  of  intellectual  liberty, 
and  only  those  are  good  citizens  of  that  re- 
public who  depend  upon  reason  and  upon  per- 
suasion; and  only  those  are  traitors  who  re- 
sort to  brute  force.  Now,  I  beg  of  you  all  to 
forget  just  .for*  a  few  moments  that  you  are 
Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Catholics,  or 
Presbyterians,  and  let  us  for  an  hour  or  two 
remember  only  that  we  are  men  and  women. 
— Applause. — And  allow  me  to  say  man  and 
woman  are  the  highest  titles  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  humanity.  Man  and  woman! 
And  let  us,  if  possible,  banish  all  fear  from 
the  mind.  Don't  imagine  there  is  some  being 
in  the  infinite  expanse  who  is  not  willing 
that  every  man  and  woman  should  think  for 
him  and  for  her  self.— Applause— Don't  im- 
agine that  there  is  any  being  who  would  give 
to  his  children  the  holy  torch  of  reason,  and 
then  damn  them  for  following  where  the 
sacred  light  may  lead. — Applause. — Let  us 
have  courage.  Priests  have  invented  a  crime 
called  blasphemy;  and  behind  that  crime 
hypocrisy  has  crouched  for  thousands  of 
years.  There  is  but  one  blasphemy,  and  that 
is  injustice.  There  is  but  one  worship,  and 
that  is  justice.— Applause.— You  need  not  fear 
the  anger  of  a  God  whom  you  cannot  injure. 
Rather  fear  to  injure  your  fellow  man.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Don't  be  afraid  of  the  crime  that  you  cannot 
commit.  Rather  be  afraid  of  the  one  that  you 
may  commit.  There  was  a  Jewish  gentleman 
who  went  into  a  restaurant  to  get  his  dinner-, 
arid  the  devil  of  temptation  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "Eat  some  bacon."— Laughter.— He  knew 
that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  universe  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  Infinit  Be- 
ing who  made  every  shining  star,  it  was  to 
see  a  gentleman  eat  bacon.— Laughter.— He 
knew  it— laughter, — and  he  knew  this  Infinit 
Being  was  looking— laughter— and  that  he 
was  the  Infinit  eavesdropper  of  the  universe. 
—Great  laughter.— But  his  appetite— laughter 
—got  the  better  of  his  conscience — laughter— 
as  it  often  has  with  us  all— laughter—  and 
he  ate  that  bacon  —  Great  laughter.— He 
knew    it    was    wrong.    When    he    went    into 


What  Must  We  Do  in  Order  to  Be  Saved. 


khat  nettsurant,  the  weather  was  delightful, — 
the  *lr  watt  as  blue  as  June.  And  when  he 
came  out,  the  sky  was 

COVERED   WITH   ANGRY  CLOUDS 

the  lighini  lg   leaping   from   one  to  the  other, 
and  the  earth  shook  beneath  the  voice  of   thun- 
der.    And  he    went   back  into   that  restaurant, 
vith  a  face   as  white  as     milk,    and   he  said  to 
!>ne  of   the  keepers,    "My  God,    did  you    ever 
lear  such  a  fuss  about  a  little   piece  or  bacon?" 
—Great  laughter.— As  long  as  we  harbor  such 
opinions,  of  infinity,  as  long  as  we  imagine  the 
heavens  to  be  filled  with  such  tyranny,  so  long 
the  sons  of   men  will   be  cringing,    intellectual 
cowards.— Applause. — Let  us   think  and  let  us 
honestly  express  our  thought.     Do  not  imagine 
for  a  moment  that   I  think  the  people  who  dis- 
agree with   me  are  bad  people.     1  admit,  and  I 
eheei fully  admit,  that  a   very  large   proportion 
of  mankind — a  very  large  majority,  a  vast   num- 
ber— are  reasonably  honest.    1  believe  that  most 
Christians  believe  wliat  they  teach,  — that  most 
ministers  are   endeavoring  to  make   this  world 
better.     1  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  they 
are.    It  is  an   intellectual  question.     It  is  a  que- 
stion,  first,   of  intellectual  liberty,   and  atter 
that  a  question  to  be  settled  at  the  bar  of  hu- 
nan    reason      I  do   not   pretend  to    be  better 
than  they    are.      Probably  I   am   a  good    deal 
worse  than  many  of   them.     But   that   isn't  the 
stion.     The   question  is,  bad  as  1  am,  have  I 
ght  to  think?    And  1  think  1  have,   for  two 
ons:   First,  I  can't  help  it— laughter — ,  and 
ndly,  1  like  it.— Laughter.— And   the  whole 
tion  is  right  at  a  poiut     If  I  have    not  the 
to  express  my  thought,  who  has?    "Ah," 
gay,  "well  allow  you   to  think;   we'll   not 
you."    How  kind!    Why  won't  you  burn 
"Because  we  think  a  decent  man   will   al- 
thers  to  speak  and  to  express  his  thoughts.' 
the  reason 

YOU    DON'T  PERSECUTE  ME 

for  my  thought  is  that  you  believe  it  would  be 
infamous  in  yourselves,  and  yet  you  worship 
a  God  who  will ,  as  you  declare,  punish  me  for- 
ever.—Applause  ana  laughter. — 

The  next  question,  then,  is,  can  I  commit  a 
iin  against  Ood  by  thinking?  If  God  did  not 
intend  thatl  should  think,  why  did  he  give  me 
a  thinker?— Laughter  and  applause.— 

Now  then  we  have  got  what  they  call  a  Chri- 
stian system  ol  religion,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple wonder  how  lean  be  wicked  enough  to  at- 
tack that  system.  There  are  many  good  things 
about  it;  and  1  shall  never  attack  anything  that  I 
'believe  to  be  good. — Applause. — 1  shall  never 
fear  to  attack  anything  i  honestly  believe  to  be 
wrong.— Applause.— We  have,  1  say,  what  they 
call  the  Christian  religion,  and  1  find  iust  in 
proportion  that  nations  have  been  religious, 
just  in  that  proportion  they  have  gone  back  to 
barbarism.  1  hnd  that  bpain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  are  the  tnree  worst  nations  in  Europe.  I 
find  that  the  nation  neaiest  infidel  is  the  most 

Erosperous— France.— Applause.— And  so  I  say 
|»ere  can  be  no  danger  in  the  exercise  of  abso- 
lute intellectual  freedom.  1  find  among  oursel- 
ves the  men  who  think  at  least  as  good  as  those 
who  don't.— Laughter.— We  have,  I  say,  the 
Christian  system,  and  that  system  »•  fopv1  J 


upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  F< 
Testament.  Who  wrote  the  New  Testamei 
ldo  not  know.  Who  does  know?  Noboc 
— Laughter  — We  have  found  some  fifty-ti 
manuscripts,  containing  portions  of  the  N< 
Testament.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  lea 
out  five  or  six  books,  many  of  theui;  oth< 
more,  others  less.  No  two  of  these  manuscrlj 
agree.  Nobody  knows  who  wrote  these  man 
scripts.  They  are  all  written  in  Greek.  '1 
disciples  of  Christ  knew  only  Hebrew. - 
plause  —Nobody  ever  saw,  so  far  as  we  kno 
one  of  the  original  Hebrew  manuscripts;  nob 
dy  ever  saw  anybody  who  had  seen  anybo< 
who  heard  of  anybody  that  had  seen  anybo( 
that  had  ever  seen  one. — Loud  and  continu 
laughter  and  applause. — No  doubt  the  clergy 
your  city  have  told  you  these  facts  thousaj 
of  times — laughter  and  applause — ,  and  thj 
will  be  obliged  to  me  for  having  repeated  the 
once  more.  — Laughter. — These  uianuscrip 
are  written  in  what  are  called  capital  Greek  U 
ters;  they  are  what  are  called  "uncial  copfl 
and  the  New  Testament  was  not  divided  in 
chapters  and  verses  even  until  the  year  of  gra 
1551.  Recollect  it!  Id  the  original  uianuscrip 
the  Gospels  are  signed  by  nobody;  the  Epistl 
are  addressed  to  nobody,  and  they  are  sigu 
by  the  same  person. — Laughter. — All  theaddn 
ses,  all  the  pretended  earmarks,  showing 
whom  they  were  written,  and  by  whom  tfl 
were  written,  are  simply  interpolations,  ai 
everybody  that  has  studied  the  subject  kno 
it.  It  is  further  admitted  that  even  the.se  a 
nuscripts  have  not  been  properly  translate 
and  they  have  a  syndicate  noW        - 

MAKING  A  NEW  TRANSLATION. 

And  I  suppose  that  I  cannot  tell  whethej 
really  believe  the  Testament  or  not  until  I  si 
that  new  translation. — Applause  and  laughlea 
You  must  remember  alsooue  other  thing  Chrj 
never  wrote  a  solitary  word  of  the  New  Test 
ment,— not  one  word.  There  is  an  accofl 
that  He  once  stooped  and  wrote  something  1 
the  sand,  but  that  has  not  been  preserved— A 
plause. — He  never  told  anybody  to  write  a  won 
He  never  said:  "Matthew,  remember  this,  Mai| 
don't  forget  to  put  that  down"— laughtea 
"Luke*  be  sure  that  in  your  gospel  you  hai 
this";  "John,  don't  forget  it."— Laughter.  —  JSi 
one  word.  And  it  has  always  seemed  to  j 
that  a  being  coming  from  another  world  with 
message  of  infinit  importance  to  mankind  shod 
at  least  have  verified  that  message  of  his  oM 
signature. — Applause.— Why  was  nothing  wri 
ten?  I  will  tell  you.  In  my  judgement,  th] 
expected  the  end  of  the  world  in  a  very  fe 
days. — Laughter. — That  generation  was  not] 
pass  away  until  the  heavens  should  be  rolh 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  until  the  earth  shod 
melt  with  fervent  heat.  That  was  their  belli 
1  hey  believed  that  the  world  was  to  be  deatra 
ed, — that  there  was  to  be  another  coming,  ai 
that  the  saints  were  then  to  govern  the  worL 
And  they  even  went  so  far  among  the  Apostle 
as  we  frequently  do  now  before  election,  asj 
divide  out  the  offices  in  advance.—  Applauf 
and  laughter. — This  Testament  was  not  wri 
ten  for  hundreds  of  years  after  tne  Aposili 
w^f e  dust.  These  facts  lived  in  the  open  moq 
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credulity.  They  were  in  the  waste-baskets 
forgetfulness.  They  depended  upon  the  in- 
curacy  of  legend.  And  for  centuries  these 
ctrines  and  stories  were  blown  by  the  incon- 
ant  wind;  and  finally,  when  reduced  to  wri- 
g,  the  same  gentleman  would  write  by  the 
de  of  a  passage  his  idea  of  it;  and  the  next 
pyist  would  put  that  in  as  a  part  of  the  text, 
d,  finally,  when  it  was  made,  and  the  Chucrch 
»t  into  trouble  and  wanted  a  passage  to  help  it 
it,  one  was  interpolated  to  order.  So  that  now 
is  among  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to 
ck  out  at  least  100  such  interpolations  in  the 
ew  Testament.  And  I  will  pick  some  of  them 
t  before  I  gef  through.  [Laughter]  And  let 
e  say  here  once  for  all,  that  for  the  man  Christ 
tava  infinit  respect.  [Applause.]  Let  me  say 
ce  for  all  that  the  place  where  man  has  died 
r  man  is  holy  ground.  [Applause.]  Let  me 
y  once  for  all:  to  that  great  and  serene  man 
glidly  pay— I  gladly  pay  the  tribute  of  my  ad- 
Iiation  and  my   tears. 

HB   WAS  A   KEFORMEB 

his  day.     He  was  an  infidel  in  his  time.    He 
18  regarded  as  a  blasphemer,  and  His  life  was 
stroyed  by   hypocrits  who  have   in   all  ages 
ne  what  they  could  to  trample  freedom  out  of 
le  human  mind.      [Applause.]     Had  1  lived  at 
at  time  I  would   have   been   his   friend— Ap- 
ause. — And  should  he  come  again  He  will  not 
nd  a  better  friend    than   1  will  be. — Applause. 
That  is  for  the  man.     For  the  theological  cre- 
tion  I  have  a  different   feeling.     If  tie  was  in 
ct  God,  He  knew  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
eath  ;  tie  knew  that  what  we  call  death  was 
ut  the  eternal    opening  of  the  golden  gates  of 
verlasting  jo/.   And  it  took  no  heroism  to  face 
death  that  was  simply  eternal  life. — Applause. 
When  a  poor  boy    lb'  years  of  age  goes   upon 
le  field  of  battje  to  keep  his  flag  in  heaven,  not 
nowing  but  death   ends  all,  not  knowing  but 
at  when  the  shadows  creep  over  him  the  dark- 
ess  will   be  eternal,    there    is   heroism. — Ap- 
lause. — And  so  for  the   man  who  in  the  dark- 
ess  said,  "My  God,  why   hast  Thou   forsaken 
le?" — for  that  man  I  have  nothing  but  adinira- 
on,  respect  and  love. — Applause. 
Awhile  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out 
hat  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  in  order  to 
ie  saved.— Laughter. — If   I  have  got  a  soul,  I 
rant  it  to   be    saved. — Renewed    laughter.— I 
:oo't  wish  to  lose   anything — laughter— that  is 
f  value.     For  thousands  of  years  the  world  has 
«en  asking  the  question,  "What   shall   we  do 
o    be    saved?"      Saved    from    poverty?      No. 
'rime?    No.     Tyranny?  No.     But  "Wuat  shall 
re  do  to  be  saved  from  the  eternal  wrath  of  the 
Hod  «vbo  made  us  all?''  if   God  made  us,  he  will 
iot    destroy    us; — Applause. — Infinite    wisdom 
lever  made  a    poor   investment. — Renewed  ap- 
tlause. — A.ud  upon  all  the  works  of   an   infinite 
k>d  a  dividend   must   finally  be  declared. — Ap- 
dause.— Tne   pulpit  has   cast  a  shadow   even 
>ver  the  cradle.     The  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
shment  has  covered  the  cheeks  of  this   world 
vita  tears.     I  despise  it,  and  I  defy  it. 

1  made  up  my  mind,  I  say,  to  see  what  I  had 
o  do  in  order  to  save  my  soul  according  to  the 
Testament.  ~nd  thereupon  I  read  it,  1  read  the 
)o»p«l  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and 


i  lound  that  the  Church  had  been  deceiving  me 
I  found  that  the  clergy  did  not  understand  theii 
own  book.  I  found  that  they  had  been  buildinj 
upon  passages  that  had  been  interpolated,  i 
found  that  they  had  been  building  upon  pass* 
ges  that  were  entirely  uutrue,  and  I  will  tellyoi 
why  1  think  so. 

THE   FIRST  OF  THESE  GOSPELS 

was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  according  to  th« 
claim.  Of  course  he  never  wrote  a  wora  of  it  - 
laughter— never  saw  it— more  laughter—  nevei 
heard  of  it. — Roars.— But  for  the  purpose  oJ 
this  lecture  I  will  admit  that  he  wrote  it. — Great 
laughter.— I  will  admit  that  he  was  with  Christ 
for  three  years;  that  he  heard  much  of  His  con 
versation  during  that  time;  and  that  he  becamt 
impregnated  with  the  docrines,  the  dogmas,  and 
the  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  let  us  see  what 
Matthew  says  we  must  do  in  order  to  be  saved 
And  1  take  it  that  if  this  is  true,  Matthew  is  m 
good  authority  as  any  minister  in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  I  rind  upon  the  subject  of  sal- 
vation is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  it 
embraced  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  ths 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount."  It  is  as  follows 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Good.  "Blessed  ar« 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
Good.  Whether  they  belong  to  any  church  or 
not;  whether  they  believe  the  Bible  or  not. 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtaia 
mercy."  Good.  "Blessed. are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for,  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake;" — that's  me  a  little — great 
laughter — "for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven."— Applause  and  laughter. 

And  in  the  same  sermon  He  says:  "Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  proph- 
ets. 1  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill." 
And  then  He  makes  use  of  this  remarkable  lan- 
guage, almost  as  applicable  to-day  as  it  was 
then:  "For  I  say  unto  you  that  except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Good. 

IN  THE   SIXTH  CHAPTEB 

I  find  the  following,  and  it  comes  directly  aftei 
the  prayer  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "For 
if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heav- 
enly Father  will  also  forgive  you;  but,  if  ye  for- 
f.ve  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  youi 
'ather  forgive  your  trespasses."  I  accept  th« 
conditions.  There  is  an  offer.  I  accept  it.  "If 
you  will  forgive  men  that  trespass  against  you, 
God  will  forgive  your  trespasses  against  Him." 
I  accept,  and  I  never  will  ask  any  God  to  treat 
me  better  than  I  treat  my  fellow-men. — Ap- 
plause.— There's  a  square  promise.  There's  a 
coutract.  "If  you  wdl  forgive  others,  God  will 
•forgive  you."  And  it  doesn't  say  that  you  must 
believe  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  be  baptized, 
nor  join  a  church,  nor  keep  Sunday.  It  simply 
says,  "If  you  will  forgive  others,  God  will  for- 
give you."  And  it  must  of  necessity  be  true. 
No  God  could  afford  to  damn  a  forgiving  man. 
-  Applause,  and  a  voice,  "Forgive  Democrat*?" 
at  which  there  was  great  laughter. — On,  certain- 
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And  he  said  ant 


It.    Let  me  lay  right  here   that  I  know  lots  of   keep  the  commandments.' 
Democrat*     laughter — ,    gteal,    broad,     whole     Him,  'Which?'" 
souled,  clever  dihd,  and  1   love  them— applause,        Now,  there  is   a  pretty  fair  issue.     Here   ig 
—and  ibe  only  had  thing  about  them  is  that  they    child  of  God  asking  God   what  is  necessary  ft 
vote  the   Democratic  ticket. — Laughter  and  ap-    hi m  to  do  to   inherit  eternal  I ife.,  and  God   sav 
p'ause.  -And  I  know    lots    of    Republicans    so    to    him:  "Keep  the   commandments,"   and  to 
mean  and  narrow  that    the   only   decent  thins;    child    says   to   the  Deity,    "Which?"     Now,] 
about  i hem  is    that    they  vote    the    Republican    there  ever  was  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
ticket. — (ireat    applause   and     laughter.— Now,    mighty  to  furnish  a 
let  me  make  myself  upon  that  subject  perfectly 

plain.-  Laughter.— For  instance:  I  hate  I 'res  by-  gentleman  WITH  AN  ENQUIRING  HIND 

teriamsm,  hut  I  know  hundreds  of  splendid 
Presbyterians;  understand  me?  I  bate  Meth-  with  the  necessary  information  upon  the  sal 
odism.  and  yet  1  know  hundreds  of  splendid  ject-laughter,— there  was  the  opportunity  - 
Meihodists.  1  dislike  a  certain  set  of  principles  Laughter  and  applause.  He  said  unto  Him 
called  Democracy,  and  yet  I  know  thousands  Which?  Jesus  said:  "Thou  shall  do  no  murder 
of  Democrats  that  I  respect  and  like. -Applause,  thou  sbalt  not  commit  adultery;  thou  sbalt  no 
1  like  a  certain  set  of  principles  that  is,  most  steal;  thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness,  bona 
of  thetn-called  Republicanism,  and  yet  I  know  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thou  sbalt  low 
lots  of  Republicans  who  are  a  disgrace  to  those  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  He  did  not  say  ti 
principles -A  pplause.-l  du  not  war  against  man.    him:  "You  must  believe  in  Me,  that    1   am   tb 

only  begotten  Son  of    the  everliving  God."   Hi 

did  not  say:  "You  must  be  born  ag.iin. "  He  di< 

:  "You  must  believe  the  Bible.' 


I  do  not  war  against  persons. 

I  WAR  AGAINST   CERTAIN  DOCTRINES 


that  1  believe  to  be  wrong-cheers,-and  I  give  to 
•very  other  hum»n  being  every  right  that  I 
claim  for    myself. — Applause.  Of   course   1   did 


not  say:  "Y'ou  must  believe  the  Bible."  he  di< 
not  say:  "You  must  remember  the  Sahbatb  da] 
to  keep  it  holy."  He  simply  said:  "Thou  shai 
do  no  murder;  thou  shall  not  commit  adultery 
thou  shall  not  steal,  thou  shall    not    bear    falsi 


not  intend  to  day  to  ti  II  what  we  must  do  in  the  witness,  honor  thy  father  aud  thy  mother,  thot 

election  for  t»>e  purpose  of    being   saved. -Great  sbalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.''    And  there 

laughter.                                                    ,  upon  the  young  man— I  think    he  was   a -Null 

The  next  thing  I  find  is  in  the  seventh  chapter  fresn-laughter.-and    probably    mistaken  -sail! 

and  the secoud  verse:  "For  with  what  judgment  unto  Him,  "All  these  things  have  I    kept    Iron 

ye  Judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  .   and    with    what  my  youth  up."    1  don't   believe   thal.-LaughleJ 

measuif  ye  mete,  it  shall    tie   measured   to  you  and  applause. 

again  '    Good      That  suits  me.  Laughter. -And  Now  comes  in   an  interpolation.     In  the  old 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  ol    Matthew,   "For  who-  times,  when  the  Church  g».t   a    little  scarce   of 

soever  shall  do  the  will  of  my    Father  which  is  money,  they  always  put  in   a   passage   praisinl 

In  heaven,  the  same    is    my    brother    and    sister  poverty,     bo   they  have    this    young  uian   ask] 

and  mother';  "For  the  Son  of  Alan  shall  come  "What  lack  I  yet?"     And  Jesus  said  unto   him 

In  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels,  and  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and   sell   that    thou 

tbeu  He  shall  reward  every  man  according" — to  hast,  aud  give  to  the  poor,  aud  thou   sbalt  have 

the  Church  he  belongs  to?     No.  To  the  manner  treasures     in    Heaven. -Laughter.  The     Church 

in  whuh  be  was  baptized?     No.-Laughter.-Ac-  has  always  been  willing  to  swap  off  treasures  in 

cording  to    luscreedf  No.     "Then  He  shall  re  Heaven  for  cash  dowu. -Roars  of   laughter    and] 

ward  every  man  according  to  his  works."  Goodl  applause.-Wben  the  next  verse  was  written  the 

I  subscribe  to  thai  doctrine.  Church  must  have  been  dead  broke.  -  Laughter. - 

In  ihe  sixteenth  chapter:  "And  Jesus  called  a  "And,  again  1  say  unto   you,  it   is  easiei   for 


little  child  unto  him.  and  set  him  in  the  midst, 
tint  Maid     Verily  I  say  unto  you.  except   ye   be 


cauiel  to  go  through  the  eye   of   a   needie  than 
foi  a  rich   man  to  euter  the    kingdom   of  God." 


convened  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  Did  you  evet  know  a  wealthy  disciple  to  unload 

ooi  enter  into  the  kingdom  of   heaven.         1    do  on  account  of  that   verse?  Laiigblci  and  cheers. 

qoi  wondei  thai  a  reformer  tu  his  day,  that  nut  Aud  then  comes  another  verse,  which  1  beiievj 

the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  hypocrites — 1  do  to    be    an    interpolation:  "Ana  every    one  thai 

tot  wonder  thai  He  at    last   turned    to  children,  hath  forsaken  houses,  aud  brethren,  and  sisters, 

and  said,  "Except  ye  become  as  little  children.  or  father,  or  mother,    or    wife,    or   children,  oi 

I  do  not  wonder,  aud  yet,  see  what  children  the  lands,  for  My  name  s  sake,  shall  receive  an  hun 

bihlren  of  liod  have  beeul     What    an  interest-  died  fold,  and    shall    inheiil    everlasting    life.'i 

og  dimpled  darling  John  Calvin  wasl-Laughier  Christ  uever  said  it  applause,  never.      "Whoso 

4in)    applause    Thmk    of    that    prattling    babe  ever  will  forsake  father   or   mother!'     W  uy ,  m 

known  as  Jonathan  Edwards)     Think  of  the  in-  said  to  this  man  thai  asked   him,  "What  shall  i 

fanis     who    mveuied    the   inquisition-laughter-  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?''  auioug  other  things, 

that  tiiveuted  instruments  of    torture  to  leal  bu-  "Honor  thy    lather  and    thy    uiolUir'  ;  and    w« 

man  uYsbl  They  were  the  ones  who  had  become  turn  over  the  page,  and  He  says  again:  "U  you 

as  little  chilnieu.  will  desert  your   father  aud    mother,  you    snail 

i  So  1  find  in  the  nineteenth  chapter:  "And  be-  have  everlasting  life. "     It  will  not  do.     "If  you 

bold  one  came  aud  said  unto    Him, 'Good   Mas.  will  desert  your  wife,  and  your  little   children, 

ter.  what  good  thing  shall  1  do  that  1  may  have  and  your  lauds, "-the  idea  ol   putting   a   housi 

eternal    life?'     And   He   said    unto   him,  'Why  and  lot  on  an  equality  with  wiie   and   children  I 

callest  thou  Me  good?    There  is  none  good  but  Think  of  that!    1  do  not  accept  the  terms.    J  wi" 

One  that  U  God;  but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  never  desert  the  one  1  love  for  the  promote 
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Jod.-Loud  applause. -It  is  far  more  import- 
ant we  should  love  our  wives  than  tli  it  we 
Id  love  God,  aD<l  1  will  tell  you  why:  You 
>t  help  Him,  you  can  help  her  -Applause  - 
•an  till  her  life  with  the  perfume  of  perpet- 
i>y  It  is  far  more  important  that  you  love 
children  than  that  you  love  Jesus  Christ, 
shy?  If  He  is  God.  you  cannot  help  Him; 
ou  Can  plant  a  little  flower  of  happiness  in 
r  footstep  of  the  child,  from  the  cradle  until 
lie  in  that  child  s  arms.— Loud  applause 
le  tell  you  to-day  that  it  is  far  more  import- 
-j  build  a  home  than  to  erect  a  church.— 
ause.—  The  holiest  temple  beneath  the  stars 
lome  that  love  has  built. — Applause.— And 
loot  sacred  altar  in  all  the  wide  world  is 
reside,  around  which  gather  father,  mother 
ihildren  —Applause  — There  Was  a  time 
people  believed  that  infamy.  There  was 
e  when  they  did 

DESERT  FATHERS  AND  MOTHER8. 

ives  and  children.  St.  Augustine  save  to 
evotee,  "  Fly  to  the  desert.  Though  your 
put  her  arms  about  your  neck,  lear  her 
9  away.  6be  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil 
gh  your  fattier  and  mother  throw  their 
s  athwart  your  threshold,  step  over  them; 
rh  your  children  pursue  with  weepingeyes, 
clung  you  to  re' urn. hasten  not.it  is  a  temp- 
i  of  the  Kvil  One.  fly  to  the  desert  and  save 
soul."  Think  of  such  a  soul  being  worth 
gl— Applause!— While  I  live  1  propose  to 
by  the  folks.  Laughter  and  applause, 
re,  then,  is  another  condition  of  salvation. 
in  the  twenty  fifth  chapter,  "  Then  shall 
ing  say  unto  them  on  His  right  hand 
-,  ye  bles-ed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
5  world.  For  1  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
:  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and 
thed  me:  I  was  sick,  ami  ye  visited  me: 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me  "  Good) 
I  tell  you  to-night  that  God  will  not  punish 
eternal  thirst  the  man  who  has  put  a  cup 
•Id  water  to  the  lips  of  his  neighbor. — Ap- 
e:— God  will  not  allow  to  live  in  eternal 
Iness  of  pain  the  man  who  has  clothed  oth- 
For  instance:  Here  is  a  shipwreck,  and 
Is  some  brave  sailor  who  stands  aside  to 
*oman  that  he  never  saw  before  take  his 
i  in  the  boat.  He  stands  there  great  and 
e  as  the  wide  sea,  and  he  goes  down. 
ou  tell  me  there  is  any  God  who  will  push 
oat  from  the  shore  of  eternal  life  when  that 
wishes  to  step  in. — Applause.— Ho  you  tell 
hat  God  can  be  unpitying  to  ihe  pitiful; 
he  can  be  unforgiving  to  the  fo .-giving? 
y  it.  And  from  the  aspersions  of  the  pul- 
aeek  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  the  Deity. 
pi  ause. 

w,  1  have  I  read  you  everything  in  Mat- 
on  the  subject  of  salvation.  Laughter- 
is  all  there  is.  Not  one  word  about  be* 
lg  anything.  It  is  the  gospel  of  deed,  the 
)1  of  charity,  the  gospel  of  self-denial,  and 
ly  that  gospel  had  been  preached  persecu- 
would  never  hare  shed  one  drop  of  blood. 
ansa.    Hot  ©a*, 


Now,  According  to  the  testimony,  Matthew 
was  well  acquainted  with  Christ.  According  tc 
the  testimony .  he  had  b«en  with  Him  and  His 
companion  lor  years  If  it  was  necessary  tc 
believe  anything  in  order  to  get  to  Heaven  Mat- 
thew should  have  told  us  But  be  forgot  it,  or 
be  didn't  liebeve  It,  or  he  never  heard  it;  you 
can  take  youi  choice      Laughter. 

The  next  is  Mark.  Now,  let  us  see  what  he 
sa\  s  Foi  the  purpose  of  this  lecture  it  is  suffl 
cicni  for  me  lo  say  that  Mark  agrees  suhstan 
tially  with  Matthew,  thai  God  will  be  merci 
ful  to  ti  e  merciful,  that  He  will  be  kiud  to  the 
kind,  that  He  will  pity  the  pitying  It  is  pre 
cisely  or  suiistanially  the  same  as  Matthew  un 
til  I  come  to  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  and  then  strike  an  interpolation  put  in 
by  hypocrisy,  put  in  by  priests  who  longed  to 
grasp  with  bloody  hands  the  sceptre  of  univer- 
sal authority  Applause.  Let  me  read  it  to 
you.  h  is  the  most  infamous  passage  in  the 
B>hle.  Christ  never  said  it  No  sensible  man 
ever  said  it.  "And  he  said  unto  them  "  (that 
is,  unto  His  disciples),  "go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  tlie  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  thai  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Now,  I  propose  to  prove  to  you  that  this  is  an 
interpolation.  How  will  I  do  it?  In  the  first 
place,  uot  one  word  i>  said  about  belief  in  Mat 
thew.  In  the  next  place,  not  one  word  about 
belief  in  Markumil  I  come  to  that  verse,  and 
where  is  that  said  to  have  beeu  spoken?  Accord 
ing  to  Mark,  it  is  a  pan  of  the  last  conversation 
of  Jesus  Christ,— just  before,  according  to  the 
account, 

HE   ASCENDED   BODILY    BEFORE    THEIR    EYB8 

If  there  ever  was  any  important  thing  happened 
in  this  world  that  is  one  If  there  is  any  con 
versation  that  people  would  be  apt  to  recollect, 
it  would  be  the  last  conversation  with  a  God,  be- 
fore He  rose  through  the  air  aud  seated  llim-ell 
upon  the  throne  of  the  lutinit.  We  have  in  thii 
testament  rive  accounts  ol  the  la>t  conversation 
happening  between  Jesns  Christ  and  His  Apos 
ties.  Matthew  gives  it,  and  yet  Matthew  doee 
not  stale  that  in  that  connection  He  said, 
"  Whosoever  believe! h  ami  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  and  whosoever  believeth  uot  shall  bt 
damned."  If  he  did  say  these  words,  the) 
were  the  most  important  that  ever  fell  from  His 
lips.  Matthew  either  did  not  hear  it,  or  didn't 
believe  it,  or  forgot  it  Then  I  turn  to  Luke, 
and  he  gives  an  account  ol  this  same  last  con 
versation,  and  not  one  word  does  he  say  upon 
that  subject.  Now  it  is  the  most  important 
thing,  if  Christ  said  it,  that  He  ever  said  Tueo 
1  turn  to  John,  aud  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
last  conversation,  but  not  one  solitary  w..d  up- 
on the  subject  of  belief  or  unbelief,  -not  one 
solitary  word  ou  the  subject  of  damnation 
Not  one.  Then  1  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Acts,  and  there  1  find  an  account  of  the  last 
conversation,  and  in  that  conversation  not  one 
word  upon  this  subject.  Now{  I  say  that  that 
demonstrates  that  the  passage  in  Mark  is  an  in 
teipolatiou.  What  othei  reason  have  I  got? 
Thai  there  is  not  one  particle  of  sense  in  it 
— Laughter. — Why?  No  man  can  control  hia 
belief, .    You  hear  evidence  for  and  against,  and 
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the  integrity  of  the  soul  stands  at  the  scales 
and  tells  which  side  rises  and  which  side  falls. 
— Applause. — You  cannot  believe  as  you  will. 
You  must  believe  as  you  must.  And  He  might 
u  as  well  have  said,  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel,  and  whosoever  has  red  hair 
shall  be  saved -laughter, — and  whosoever  hath 
not  shall  be  damned."— Renewed  laughter. — 
Then  I  have  another  reason.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the  gentlemen  who  interpolated  those  pas- 
sages; 1  am  much  obliged  to  him  that  he  put  in 
some  more — two  more.  Now  hear,  "And  these 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe."  Good! 
"In  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover.'' 
Bring  on  your  believer.— Applause  and  laughter. 
— Let  him  cast  out  a  devil.  I  don'tclaima'arge 
one. — Laughter.— Just  a  little  one  for  a  cent. 
— Renewed  laughter. — Let  him  take  up  serpents. 
— A  voice:  "Copperheads  ." — If  he  drink  any 
deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  him.  Let  me  mix 
up  a  dose  for  an  average  believer — laughter, — 
and  if  it  doesn't  "hurt"  him  I  will  join  a 
Church. — Laughter  and  applause.— Oh,  but  they 
say  those  things  only  lasted  through  that  apos- 
tolic age.  Let  us  see.  "Go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel,  and  whosoever  believes 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe."  How  long?  I 
think  at  least  until  they  had  gone  into  all  the 
world.  —  Applause.  —  Certainly  those  signs 
should  follow  until  all  the  world  had  been  visi- 
ted. If  that  declaration  was  in  the  mouth  of 
Christ.  He  then  knew  that  one-half  of  the  world 
Was  unknown,  and  that  He  would  be  dead,  1,- 
192  years  before. 

HIS  DISCIPLES  WOULD  KNOW 

that  there  was  another  world.— Applause.— And 
yet  He  said,  *'  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel."  And  He  knew  then  that  it  would 
be  1,49'i  years  before  anybody  went.— Laughter. 
—Well,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  have  signs  fol- 
low believers  in  the  Old  World,  assuredly  it  was 
worth  while  to  have  the  signs  follow  the  believ- 
ers in  the  New  World.  And  the  only  reason 
that  signs  should  follow  would  be  to  convince 
the  unbeliever;  and  there  are  as  many  unbeliev- 
ers now  as  ever.  And  the  signs  are  as  necessary 
to-day  as  they  ever  were.— Applause.— 1  would 
like  a  few  myself.--Laughter.— This  frightful 
declaration,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  .shall 
be  damned,"  has  filled  this  world  with  agony 
and  crime.  Every  letter  of  this  passage  has 
been  sword  and  fagot:  every  word  has  been 
dungeon  and  chain.  And  that  passage  made 
the  sword  of  persecution  drip  with  innocent 
blood  for  ten  centuries.  That  passage  made  the 
horizon  of  1,000  years  lurid  with  the  fagot's 
Barnes.  That  passage  contradicts  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  That  passage  travesties  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  That  passage  turns  the  splendid 
religion  of  deed  and  duty  into  che  cruel,  cruel 
superstition  of  creed  and  cruelty.  I  deny  it.  It 
is  infamous.    Christ  ne^sr  said  it. 

Now  I  come  to  Luke.    Laughter.     And  it  is 
lufflcient  to  a*y  that  Luke  substantially  agrees 


with  Matthew  and  with  Mark,—  substaj 
agrees.  But  let  us  first  read.  I  like  it. 
ye  therefore  merciful  as  your  Father  is 
merciful."  Good!  Judge  not,  and  you] 
not  be  judged;  condemn  not,  and  you  shal 
be  condemned;  and  forgive  and  you  shall  H 
given.  Good!  "Give  and  it  Bhall.be  give] 
to  you,"  good  measure,  pressed  down,  so 
together,  and  running  over.  Good.  I  lil 
"  For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  -mete| 
al,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."! 
agrees  substantially  with  Mark,  he  agrees! 
stantially  with  Matthew. 

And  I  come  at  last  to  the  nineteenth  chaf 
"And  Zaccheus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  9 
'Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  1  gil 
the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  1 
any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  himj 
fold.'  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  '  This  dl 
salvation  come  to  this  house."  Thais  a 
doctrine.  He  didn't  ask  Zaccheus  what  ha 
lieved.  He  didn't  ask  him;  "Do  you  beliej 
the  Bible?  Do  you  believe  in  the  five  p<| 
Have  you  ever  been  baptized  ?  [Roars]  iSpriral 
Oh!  immersed?''  Great  laughter.  "  Hal 
my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  ti 
any  thing  from  any  man  by  false  accusj 
I  restore  him  four-fold,"  and  Christ  said  '■ 
day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house."  Gh 
Applause. 

I  cead  also  in  Luke  that  Christ,  when  u 
the  Cross,  forgave  His  murderers;  and  tJfl 
considered  the  shining  gem  in  the  crown  oj 
mercy— that  He  forgave  His  murderers:  thai 
forgave  those  that  drove  the  nads  in  His  hi 
and  in  His  feet;  that  planted  the  spear  in] 
side,  the  soldier  that,  in  the  hour  of  deaffl 
fered  him  in  mockery  the  bitterness  to  dria 

HE  FOBGAVE  THEM  ALL  FREELY  THEM 

yet,  although  He  forgave  them,  He  will  ij 
nineteenth  century  damn  to  eternal  fire  an 
est  man  for  theexpression  of  his  honest  thou, 
— Applause.— That  won't  do.  — Laughter.  J 

I  find,  too,  in  Luke  the  account  of  two  thl 
that  were  crucified  at  the  same  time.  TheJ 
gospels  speak  of  them.  One  says  thatT 
railed  upon  him.  Another  says  nothing 
it.  In  Luke  we  are  told  that  one  did,  bid 
of  the  thieves  looked  and  pitied  ChrisM 
Christ  said  to  that  thief:  "  This  day  shaljj 
meet  Me  in  paradise."  Why  did  he  say 
Because  the  thief  pitied  Him,  and  God  cM 
afford  to  trample  beneath  the  feet  of  His  ■ 
wrath  the  smallest  blossom  of  pity  thai! 
shed  its  perfume  in  the  human  heart, 
plause.  Who  was  this  thief?  To  what  chli 
did  he  belong?  Laughter.  I  don't  know.  5 
fact  that  he  was  a  thief  throws  no  light] 
that  question.  Roars.  Who  was  be? 
did  he  believe?  1  don't  know.  Did  he 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  miracles?  1} 
know.  Did  he  believe  that  Christ  was  G<T 
don't  know.  Why,  then,  was  the  promise 
to  him  that  he  should  meet  Christ  in  Par 
Simply  because  he  pitied  innocence  suffel 
upon  the  cross.  God  cannot  afford  to 
any  man  capable  of  pitying  anybody. 
plause. 

And  now  we  come  to  John;  and  that's 
trouble  commences.    Laughter.    The  othi 
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>reach  the  doctrine  that  God  will  be  merci- 
i  the  merciful,  forgiving  to  the  forgiving, 
to  the  kind,  loving  to  the  loving,  just  to 
ist,  merciful  to  the  good.  Now  we  come 
hn.  And  here  is  another  doctrine.  And 
e  say  that  John  wasn't  written  until  cent- 
after  the  others.  This  the  church  made 
Laughter.  "  And  Jesus  answered  and 
into  him:  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  King- 
of  God."  Why  didn  t  He  tell  Matthew 
WLy  didn't  He  tell  Luke  that?  Why 
t  He  tell  Mark  that? 

THEY   NEVER  HEARD  OP  IT, 

ey  forgot  it,  or  they  didn't  believe  it.  "Ex- 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit, 
mnoi  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Why? 
t  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
rhich  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
hat  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit," 
He  might  have  added,  "  That  which  is 
of  water  is  water.  Laughter.  Marvel 
lat  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  again." 
wed  laughter.  And  then  the  reason  is  given, 
admit  that  I  didn't  understand  it  myself 
I  read  the  reason,  and  when  I  read  the 
n  you  will  understand  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
here  it  is:  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
h,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
,not  tell  whence  it  couieth  and  whither  it 
i.    Great  laughter.  • 

I  find  in  the  book  of  John  the  idea  of  the 
>resence.  So  I  find  in  the  book  of  John 
in  order  to  be  saved  we  must  eat  of  the  flesh 
i?e  must  drink  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
f  that  gospel  is  true  the  Catholic  Church 
rht.  Great  applause.  But  it  isn't  true, 
hter.  I  cannot  believe  it,  and  yet,  for  all 
it  may  be  true.  But  I  don't  believe  it. 
jer  do  I  believe  there  is  any  God  in  the 
jrse  who  will  damn  a  man  simply  for  ex- 
ing  his  belief.  Applause.  "Why,''  they 
o  me,  "  suppose  all  this  should  turn  out 
true,  and  you  should  come  to  the  Day  of 
ment  and  find  that  it  was  all  true,  what 
d  you  do  then?  "  I  would  wslk  up  like  a 
and  say:  "I  was  mistaken."  Applause 
aughter.  "And  suppose  God  was  about 
ss  judgment  upon  jpou,  what  would  you 
"  1  would  say  to  Him:  "Do  unto  others 
>u  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  Ap- 
e.  Why  not?  I  am  told  I  must  render 
for  evil.  I  am  told  that  if  smitten  upon 
cheek  I  must  turn  the  other,  I  am  told  that 
t  overcome  evil  with  good.  1  am  told  that  I 
love  my  enemies, and  will  it  do  for  thisGod 
tells  me  "Love  your  enemies,'1  to  say,  "I 
damn  mine?  "  Applause,  No,  it  will  not 
It  will  not  do.    Renewed  applause. 

UPON  THE  BOOK   OP  JOHN, 

lis  doctrine  of  regeneration,  all  this  doc- 
i  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
s  Christ,  all  the  doctrine  that  salvation  de- 
4  upon  belief, — in  the  Book  of  John  all 
doctrines  find  their  warrant;  nowhere 
nowhere  else.  Read  these  three  gospels, 
then  read  John,  and  you  will  agree  with  me 


that  the  gospels  teach  that  we  must  be  kind,  we 
must  be  merciful  we  must  be  forgiving,  and 
thereupon  that  God  will  forgive  us,.. and  then 
say  whether  or  not  that  doctrine  is  better  than 
the  doctrine  that  somebody  else  can  be  good 
for  you,  that  somebody  else  can  be  bad  for  yon, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  Heaven  is  to  be* 
lieve  something  that  you  don't  understand. 
Applause. 

Now,  upon  these  Gospels  that  I  have  read  the 
Churches  rest,  and  out  of  those  things  that  I 
have  read  they  Lave  made  their  creeds.  And 
the  first  Church  to  make  a  creed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  the  Catholic.  I  take  it,  that  is  the 
first  Church  that  had  any  power.  That  i«  the 
Church  that  preserved  all  these  miracles  for  us. 
[Laughter.]  That  is  the  Church  that  preserved 
the  manuscripts  for  us.  That  is  the  Church 
whose  word  we  have  to  take.  That  Church  U 
the  witness  that  Protestantism  brings  to  the  bar 
of  history  to  prove- miracles  that  happened  1800 
years  ago;  — applause —  and,  while  the  witness 
is  there,  Protestantism  takes  the  pains  to  say: 
"You  can't  believe  one  word  that  the  witness 
says  now."  ^That  Church  is  the  only  one  that 
keeps  up  a  constant  communication  with  Heaven 
— laughter —  through  the  instrumentality  of  t 
large  number  of  decayed  Saints.  — Hoars. — 
That  Church  has  an  agent  of  God  on  earth;  that 
Church  has  a  person  who  stands  in  place  of 
Deity;  that  Church,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
is  infallible.  That  Church  has  persecuted  to 
the  exact  extent  of  her  power,  and  always  will 
In  Spain  that  Church  stands  erect,  that  Churci 
is  arrogant;  in  the  United  States  that  Churcfc 
crawls;  but  the  object  in  both  countries  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  thaf  is  the  destruction  of 
intellectual  liberty.  —Great  applause. —  That 
Church  teaches  us  that  we  can  make  God  happy 
by  being  miserable  ourselves.  That  Church 
teaches  us  that  a  nun  is  holier  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  a  loving  mother  w;th  her  child  in  her 
thrilled  and  thrilling  arms.  That  Church  teaches 
you  that  a  priest  is  better  than  a  father.  That 
Church  teaches  you  that  celibacy  is  better  than 
that  passion  of  love  that  has  made  everything 
of  beauty  in  this  world.  — Applause. —  That 
Church  tells  the  girl  of  16  or  18  years  of  age, 
with  eyes  like  dew  and  light,  — that  girl  with 
the  red  of  health  in  the  white  of  her  beautiful 
cheeks,  — it  tells  that  girl:  "Put  on  »  veil  woven 
of  death  and  night,  kneel  upon  stone,  and  you 
will  please  God?'    1  tell  you  that 

NO  GIRL  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  BT  LAW 

to  take  the  veil  and  renounce  the  beauties  t£ 
the  world  [loud  applause]  until  she  is  at  least 
25  years  of  age.  I  Laughter. )  Wait  until  she 
knows  what  she  wants.  I  Laughter  and  applause. ) 
I  am  opposed  to  allowing  these  spider-like 
priests  to  weave  webs  to  catch  the  flies  of  youth. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  appointing  Commis- 
sioner- to  visit  such  places  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  release  every  person  who  expresses  a  t>«sire 
to  bereleased.  (Loud  applause.)  I  do  not  beVieve 
in  keeping  penitentiaries  for  God.  (Applatse.) 
No  doubt  they  are  honest  about  it,  that  is  net  the 
question.  Now,  this  Church,  after  a  few  ien« 
turies  of  thought,  made  a  creed,  and  that  •"eed 
is  the  foundation  of  orthodox  religion.  Le*  mo 
read  it  to  you:  "Whosoever  will  be  saved,  be- 


IMi^MMMBHM 


I  What  Mutt  We  D»  in  Order  to  Be  Sated. 

fore  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  of  the  godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  the  takii 
Catholic  faith.  Which  faith,  except  every  one  the  manhood  unto  God."  You  see,  that 
do  keep  entire  and  inviolate,  without  doubt  he    great  deal  easier  than  the  other  way.  (Laugl 


shall  perish   everlastingly.     Now   the   Catholic 
faith  is  this:    That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trin- 
ity, and  Trinity  in  Unity."    0? course  you  under- 
stand how  this  is  done,  a  d  there   is  no   need  of 
my  explaining   it.   I  Laughter.  I    "Neither   con- 
founding the   persons,   nor    dividing    the  sub- 
stance."     You   see     what   a  predicament   that  ......  ...., 

would  leave  the  Deity   in. — if  you  divide  the    thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  living 
substance.  (Laughter.)     "For  one  is  the   person    the  dead." 

of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  In  order  to  be  saved  it  is  necessary  to  bel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  godhead  of  the  this.  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  man  can  gi 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  understanding  it  I  (Laughter  and; 
Is  all  on*,  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  coeternal. 
Such  as  .he  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such 
u,  the  H  >ly  Ghost.  The  Father  is  uncreated, 
Ae  Son  is  uncreated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  un- 
vested The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son 
ncGmrrebensible.  and  the  Holy  Ghost  incom- 
"ehemuble."  And  that  is  the  reason  we  know 
so  mur  i  about  them  there.  >  Laughter. )  "The 
Fathe»  Eternal,  the  Son  Eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Eternal.  And  yet  there  are  not  three 
Eteru'ls.  but  one  Eternal.  As  also  there  are  not 
three  increated,  nor  three  incomprehensibles, 
but  ore  uncreated,  and   one   incomprehensible 

In  like  manner  the  Father  is  Almighty,   the  Son    jewel  of"  the   soul,  that   Church   has  ignora 
Almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost^  Almighty.     And    upon  its  knees;  that   Church   went  in   part 
yet  there  are  no  three  Almighties,    but  one  Al- 
mighty   (Laughter.)    So  the  Father  is  God,  the 
Son  is  God.  and  the   Holy   Ghost  is  God.     And 

{ret  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.  So, 
ikewise,  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is  Lord, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord.  And  yet  there  are 
not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord.     For  ,as  we  are 

compelled  by  the  Christian  truth  to  acknowledge  tholicistn  bases  salvation  upon  belief;  Cath 
ev^ry  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  cisin  teaches  man  to  trample  his  reason  un 
w«»  are  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religion  to  say  foot;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  wrong, 
there  are  three  Gods  or  three  Lords.  The  Father  Now  the  next  church  that  comes  along  in 
Is  made  of  no'  one,  neither  created  nor  begotten,  order  that  I  wish  to  -peak  is  the  Episcopal! 
The  Son  is  from  the  Father  alone,  -  not  made,  That  was  founded  by  Henry  VI II., —now  in  H 
nor  created,  but  begotten.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  ven. — Laughter,  i  He  cast  off  Queen  Kather 
from  the  Father  and  Son,  not  made  nor  begot-  and  Catholicism  together,  and  he  accepted  E] 
ten,  but  proceeding.  So  there  is  one  Father,  copalianism  and  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  same  tit 
not  three  Fathers;  why  should  there  be  if  there  — Laughter.  — That  church  if  it  had  a  few  m 
Is  only  one  Son?  (Laughter.)  One  Son,  not 
three  Sons;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy 
Ghosts.  And  in  this  trinity  there  is  nothing  be- 
fore or  after;  nothing  greater  or  less;   but   the 

Vho'.e  three  persons  are  coeternal  to  one  another 

'.nd  coequal.     So  that  in  all  things  the   Unity  is 

11  5  be  worshiped  in  Trinity,   and   the  Trinity  in 
Jnity.     He,  therefore,  that  will  be  saved  must 
ihus  think  of  the  Trinity.     Furthermore,   it  is 
necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that  he  also 

believe  rightly  theincaruation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  inent. — Laughter. — It  becomes  a  question  of  It 
Christ.  Now  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  sometimes  a  man  is  damned  on  a  very  n 
and  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  point — laughter — lost  on  demurrer? — Laugh 
of  God,  is  both  God  and  Man.  He  is  God  of  the  and  applause. — A  few  years  ago  a  gentlen 
iubstance  of  His  Father,  begotten  be£ore  the  by  the  name  of  Seabury — Samuel  Seabury— i 
world" — that  in,  a  good  while  before  His  mother  sent  over  to  England  to  gel  some  Apostoli 
lived  (laughter);  "and  He  is  a  man  of  the  sub-  succession.  We  hadn't  a  drop  in  the  housf 
stance  of  His  mother  born  in  the  world.  Per-  Laughter. — It  was  necessary  for  the  Bisbopi 
feet  God  and  perfect  Man;  of  a  rational  soul,  the  Euglish  Church  to  put  their  hands  upon 
%nd|human  flesh  subsisting;  equal  to  the  Father  head.  They  refused;  there  was  no  act  of  P 
according  to  His  godhead,  and  less  than  the  liatuent  justifying  it.  He  had  then  to  goto 
Father  according  to  His  manhood;  who,  al-  Scotch  Bishops,  and,  had  the  Scotch  Bishi 
though  He  be  both  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  refused,  we  never  would  have  had  any  apoi 
«wo  but  one  Christ,  one,  not  by  the  conversion    lie  succession  in  the  New  world.    God  w« 


"One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  subst 
but  by  unity  of  person.  For  as  the  rai 
soul  and  the  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  m 
one  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  salvatioi 
scended  into  Hell,  rose  again  the  third  day 
the  dead.  He  ascended  into  Heaven;  He  i 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the   Father   Almii 


plause.)  In  order  to  compel  the  human  inte 
to  get  upon  its  knees  before  that  infinit  ab 
dity,  thousands  and  millions  have  sufferec 
agonies,  thousands  and  millions 

PAVE  PERISHED  CN  DUNOEOM 

and  in  Are;  rind  if  all  the  bones  of  all  the  vie 
uf  the  Catholic  church  could  he  gathered  ( 
ther,  a  monunent  higher  than  all  the  pym' 
would  arise  ,  in  the  presence  of  whicn  the 
even  of  priests  would  be  suffused  with  te 
That  Church  covered  Europe  with  Cat  bed 
and  dungeons;  thrt  Church    robbed    man  o| 


ship  with  the  tyranny  of  the  throne,  and 
ween  these  two  vultures,  the  altar  and 
throne,  the  heart  of  man  was  devoured.— 
plause. 

Of    course  I    admit — cheerfully  admit — 1 
there   are   thousands    of  good   Catholics. 
Catholicism  is  contrary  to   human    liberty; 


ceremonies,  would  lie  Catholic;  if  it  had  a  i 
less  nothing.— Laughter.— We  have  an  Epis 
palian  Church  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
the  imperfections  of  a  poor  relation.  — Lau 
ter. — It  is  always  boasting  of  its  rich  relati 
,In  England,  the  creed  is  made  by  law,  the  sa 
as  we  pass  statutes  here,  and  when  agentlem 
dies  in  England,  in  order  to  determine  whet 
he  shall  be  saved  or  not,  it  is  necessary  for  I 
powers  of    heaven  to  read   the  acts  of  par 


What  Must  W«  2,  in  Ordm-  U  Be  Bmed. 

▼e  been  driven  out  of  half  the  world,  and  the 

ie  Church   never  could  have  been  founded. 

ut  the  Scotch  Bishops  put  their  bands  on   his 

»ad.  and  now  we  have  an  unbroken  succession 

heads  and  hands,  from  St  Paul  to  the  last 
shop.— Laughter.— In  this  country  the  Episco- 
,1  Church  has  done  some  good;  and  I  want  to 
ank  that  Church   for   having   on   the  average 

38    religion   than     the   others,  ■  laughter ;  on 

e  average  you  have  done  more  good  to  man- 
nd  Laughter  and  applause.— You  preserved 
me  of  the  humanities.  You  did  not  hate  nm- 
j,  you  did  not  absolutely  despise  painting; 
d  you  did  not  abhor  architecture.  You  finally 
mined  that  it  was  no  worse  to  keep  time 
th  your  feet  than  with  your  hands;  and  some 
»nt  so  far  as  to  say  that  people  could  play 
rds  and  God  would    overlook    it    all.    or   look 

other  way —Laughter. -For  all  these  things 
cept  my  thanks  When  I  was  a  boy,  the 
ier  churches  looked  upon  dancing  as  themys- 
rrious  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  they 
ed  to  teach  that  when  four  boys  got  together 
a  hay  mow  playing  scven-up,  that  the  eter- 
1  G«>d  stood  whetting 

THE  SWORD   OF  HIS  ETERNAL  WRATH, 

iting  to  strike  them  down  to  the  lowest  hell, 
aughter  and  applause.)  So  that  Church  has 
tie  sume  good. 

After  a  while,  in  England,  a  couple  of  gent- 
nen  by  the  name  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
id:  "If  everybody  is  going  to  Hell,  somebody 
ght  to  mention  it."  (Laughter.)  The  Epis- 
pal  clergy  saM  "Keep  si  ill,  don't  tear  your 
wn."  (Laughter.)  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
id:  "This  fngbtful  truth  ought  to  be  proclai- 
sd  from  the  h>  uselop  of  every  opportunity 
d  from  the  highway  of  every  occasion  "  They 
re  good,  honest  men,  they  believed  their  doc- 
ne«  and  they  said:  ''If  there  is  a  Hell,  and 
e  is  a  Niagara  of  souls  pouring  over  the  eter- 


No  doubt  an  honest  man.  Wesley  and  Whit 
field  fell  out  on  the  question  of  prednjstination. 
Wesley  insisted  that  God  invited  everybody 
to  the  feast  Whitfield  said  He  didn't  invlta 
those  whom  He  knew  wouldn't  come.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Wesley  said  he  did  Whitfield  said.  Well, 
He  didn't  put  plates  for  them,  anyway  [Great 
laughter.]  Wesley  said  He  did,  so  that  when 
they  were  in  Hell  He  could  show  them  that  there 
was  a  seat  left  for  them.  And  that  church 
that  they  founded  is  still  active.  Probably  do 
church  in  the  world  has  done  as  much  preaching 
for  as  little  money  as  the  Methodist.  Great 
laughter.  Whitfield  believed  in  slavery,  and 
advocated  the  slave  trade.  And  it  was  of  Whit- 
field that  Whittier  made  the  two  lines: 

He  bade  the  slaveshipe  speed  from  cnaat  to  coast* 
Fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  Holy   Gboat 

We  bad  a  meeting  of  the  Methodists,  and  1 
find  by  their  statistics  that  they  believe  that 
they  have  converted  130,000  folks  in  a  year. 
And  in  order  to  do  this  they  have  26,000  prea- 
chers, 226,000  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  about 
$100,000  000  invested  in  church  property  1  find 
in  looking  over  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
there  are  forty  or  fifty  million  people  born  a 
year,  and  if  they  are  saved  at  the  rate  of  130,000 
a  year, 

ABOUT  HOW  LONO  WILL  IT  TAKE? 

for  that  doctrine  to  save  this  world t  Laughter 
Good. honest  people;  they  are  mistaken,  in  old 
times  they  were  very  simple.  Their  churches 
used  to  be  like  barns  They  used  to  have  them 
divided, —  the  men  on  this  side,  the  women  on 
that,  a  little  fortress  They  have  advanced 
since  then,  and  they  now  find  as  a  fart  demon- 
strated by  experience  that  a  man  sitting  by  a 
woman  he  loves  can  thank  God  as  heartily  at 
though  sitting  between  two  men  that  be  has 
never  been  introduced  to.  [Applause and  laugh- 
ter.]     There   is   another  thing  the    Methodists 


precipice  of  ignorance,  somebody  ought  to   ouirht  to  remember,  and    that  is   that  the  Epie- 


8omeihing."  They  were  right,  somebody 
ght  if  such  a  thing  is  true.  Wesiey  was  a  be- 
vei  in  the  Bible.  He  believed  in  the  actual 
ssence  of  the  Almighty.  God  used  to  do  mi- 
les for  him.  (Laughter.)  He  used  to  put  off 
ain  several  days  to  give  his  meeting  a  chance. 

used  to  cure  his  horse  of  lameness.  He  used 
cure  Mr.  Wesley's  headaches.  Mr.  Wesley 
>  believed  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  De- 
He  believed  that  devils  had  possession  of 
>ple.     He  talked  to  the  Devil   when  he  was  in 

s,  and  the  Devil  told  him  that  he  wa*  going 
cave,  and  that  he  was  goiug  into  another 
son,  and  that  he  would  be  there  at  a  cert  in 
e  (laughter),  and  Wesley  went  to  that  other 
son,  and  there  the  Devi)  was  prompt  to  the 

ute      (Laughter  and   applause.)      He  regar 

every  conversion  as  an  absolute  warfare 
ween  God  and  this  Devil  for  the  possession 
hat  man's  soul.  Houest,  no  doubt.  Mr.  W  es- 
did  not  believe  in  human  liberty,  honest,  no 
ibt,  he  was  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  cu- 
es,- honestly  so.  Mr.  Wesley  preached  a 
ermun  entitled,  "The  Cause  and  (Jure  of 
thuuakes"  [laughter],  in  which  he  took  the 
una  that  earthquakes   were    caused   by  sin, 

the  only  way  to  stop  them  was  to  believe 
Lord  Jesus   Christ.      (Great  laughter.] 


copalians  were  the  greatest  enemies  they  ever 
had.  And  they  should  remember  that  the  Free- 
Thinkers  have  always  treated  them  kindly  and 
well.  There  is  one  thing  about  ine  Methodist 
Church  in  the  North  that  1  like,  but  1  find  it  is 
not  Methodism  thai  does  it  I  find  that  the  Metho- 
dist Church  iu  the  South  is  as  much  opposed  to 
liberty  as  the  Methodist  Church  North  is  in  *v 
vor  of  liberty.  So  it  is  not  Methodism  that  v 
in  favor  of  liberty  or  slavery.  They  vary  $ 
little  in  their  creed" from  the  rest.  They  don\ 
believe  that  God  does  everything  They  believe 
that  He  does  His  part,  and  that  you  must  do  the 
rest,  and  that  getting  to  heaven  is  a  partnership 
business. 

The  next  Church,  the  Presbyterian,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  worst  of  all  (laughter  ana 
applause),  so  far  as  creed  is  concerned.  This 
Church  was  founded  by  John  Calvin,  a  murder- 
er. [Sensation.]  John  Calvin,  having 
power  in  Geneva,  inaugurated  human 
torture.  Voltaire  abolished  torture  in  France! 
(Applause.)  The  man  who  aboliched  torture,  if 
the  Christian  religion  is  true,  God  is  now  tor- 
turing in  Hell;  and  the  uian  who  inaugurated 
torture,  he  is  now  a  glorified  angel  in  Heaven, 
(Laughter.)  It  won't  do.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
John  Knox  started  this  doctrine    in    Scotland  ; 


What  Must  We  D*  in  Order  U  Be  Saved. 


^ 


and  this  is  the  peculiarity  about  Presbyterian- 
ism:  It  grows  best  where  the  soil  is  poorest. 
(Laughter.)  I  read  the  other  day  an  account 
of  a  meeting  between  John  Knox  and  JohnCal- 
rin.  Imagine  a  dialogue  between  a  pestilence 
and  a  famine.  (Convulsive  laughter.)  Imagine 
a  conversation  between  a  block  and  the  axe.  As 
I  read  their  conversation  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  John  Knox  and  John  Calvin  were  made 
for  each  other,  and  that  they  fitted  each  other 
like  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  a  wild  beast. 
They  believed  happiness  was  a  crime.  They 
'looked  upon  laughter  as  blasphemy.  And  they 
did  all  they  could  to  destroy  every  human  feel- 
ing, and  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  infinite  gloom 
of  predestination  and  eternal  damnation.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  taught  the  doctrine  that  God 
had  a  right  to  damn  us  because  He  made  us. 
That  is  just  the  reason  He  has  not  a  right  to 
damn  us.  There  is  some  dust — unconscious 
dust.  What  right  has  God  to  change  that  un- 
conscious dust  into  a  human  being,  when  He 
knows  that  human  being  will  live— when  He 
knows  that  human  being  will  suffer  eternal  ag- 
ony? Why  not  leave  him  in  his  unconscious 
iusl?  (Applause.)  What  right  has  an  infinite 
God  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  agony?  Sup- 
pose I  knew  that  I  could  change  that  piece  of 
Furniture  [pointing  to  a  chair]  into  a  living, 
happy,  sentient  human  being,  and  I  knew  that 
being  would  -uffer  untold  asrony  forever.  If  I 
did  it  I  would  be  a  fiend.  I  would  leave  that 
being  in  unwtVnscious  dust.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  we  n  u<u  believe  such  doctrine  or  we  are  to 
be  eternally  damned.  It  won't  do.  Why,  in 
1839  there  was  a  division  in  this  Church.  They 
had  a  lawsuit  to  see  which  was  the  church  of 
God  (Laughter.)  And  they  tried  it  before  a 
Judge  and  jury,  and  the  jury  decided  that  the 
New  School 

WAS  THE  CHURCH    OP  GOD. 

Then  they  got  a  new  trial,  and  the  next  jury  de- 
cided that  the  Old  School  was  the  church  of 
God,  and  that  settled  it.  (Great  laughter.)  And 
that  Church  teaches  that  infinite  innocence 
was  sacrificed  for  me.  I  don't  want  it.  I  don't 
wish  to  go  to  Heaven  unless  I  can  settle  by  the 
books,  and  go  there  because  I  have  a  right  to  go 
there.  I  have  said,  and  1  say  again,  I  don  twish 
to  be  a  charity' angel.  (Laughter.)  1  have  no 
amhition  to  become  a  winged  pauper  of  the  sky. 
Roars. ) 

The  other  day  a  young  gentleman — a  Presby- 
terian, who  had  just  been  converted — came  to 
convert  me.  (Shouts  of  laughter.)  He  gave  me 
a  tract,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy.  Humph!  (Laughter.)  Said  I:  "Do 
you  think  a  great  many  people  are  going  to 
hell?'  "O  yes.''  "And  you  are  perfectly  hap- 
f?v     Well,  he  didn't  know   as  he  was    quite. 

Laughter.  J  "Wouldn't  you  be  happier  if  they 
were  all  going  to  Heaven?"  "O,  yes."  "Well, 
then  y«>u  are  not  perfectly  happy?"  No,  be  didn't 
think  he  was  [Laughter.]  Said  I:  "When  you 
go  to  Heaven  you  will  be  perfectly  happy." 
"Oh,  my!  yes.  "Now,  when  we  are  only  going 
to  Hell  you  are  not  quite  happy,  but  when  we 
are  in  Hell  and  you  in  Heaven  then  you  will  be 
perfectly  happy.     You  won't  be  as  decent  when 

roo  are  an  angel    as  you  are  now,  will  you?' 


[applause], 
I  can  be  accon 


til 


[Laughter.!  Well,  he  said,  that  wasnl  exacDf 
it.  [More  laughter.]  "Well,"  said  I,  "suppojj 
your  mother  was  in  Hell,  would  you  be  hapti 
in  Heaven  then?"  "Well,'' he  says,  "Isuppoe 
God  would  know  the  best  place  for  mother. 
[Shouts  on  shouts  of  laughter.]  And  I  thougj 
to  myself,  then,  if  I  was  a  woman  I  would  lik 
to  have  five  or  six  boys  like  that.  [Great  laugl 
ter.  1  It  will  not  do;  Heaven  is  where  are  tho^ 
we  love  and  those  who  love  us 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  world  unless 
panied  by  those  who  have  loved  me  here.  [A] 
plause.]  Talk  about  the  consolation  of  this  it 
famous  doctrine — the  consolation  of  a  doctriB 
that  makes  a  father  say,  "I  can  be  happy,  wij 
my  daughter  in  hell'*;  that  makes  a  mother  sag 
"I  can  be  happy  with  my  generous,  brave  bfl 
in  hell";  that  makes  a  boy  say,  "I  can  enj<j 
the  glory  of  Heaven,  with  the  woman  who  boi 
me,  the  woman  who  would  have  died  for  me, 
eternal  agony."  [Great  applause.]  And  the 
call  that,  "tidings  of  great  joy."  [Great  a; 
plause  and  laughter.] 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  Baptists  (laurf 
ter),  that  Jeremy  Taylor  said  were  as  much  j 
be  rooted  out  as  anything  that  was  the  great© 
pest  and  nuisance  on  earth  [laughter];  nor] 
the  Quakers,  the  best  of  all,  and  abused  by  al 
I  cannot  forget  that  George  Fox,  in  the  year j 
grate  1640,  was  put  in  the  pillory,  whippj 
from  town  to  town,  scarred,  put  in  a  dungeooj 
beaten,  trampled  upon,  and  what  for?  <Simp| 
because  he  preached  the  doctrine,  "Thou  sha 
n  ot  resist  evil  with  evil.  Thou  shalt  love  thi( 
enemies."  Think  of  what  the  Church  must  ha' 
been  in  that  day.  To  scar  the  flesh  of  that  lo 
ing  man;  just  think  of  it  I  I  say  I  have  no  t  n 
to  speak  of  all  these  sects,  and  of  the  v:  rieii 
of  Presbyterians,  and  of  the  Campbell^ 
(laughter) — the  people  who  think  you  uiust  dr 
in  order  to  get  up.  (Great  laughter.)  There  a 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  a^  as  all  fouB 
ed  upon  this  creed  that  I  read,  differing  simp] 
in  degree.  "Ah,"  but  they  say  tome,  "you  a 
fighting  something  that  is  dead.  Nobody  I 
lieves  this  now. 

THE  PREACHERS   DO'NT  BELIEVE 

what  they  preach  in  the  pulpit.  The  people] 
the  pews  don't  believe  what  they  hear  preach  J 
"Oh,"  they  say  tome,  "you  are  fighting  son 
thing  that  is  dead — that  is  all  form.  We  do 
believe  a  solitary  creed.  We  signed  it,  a 
swore  that  we  believed  it,  but  we  don't,  and  noi 
of  us  do.''  (Laughter.)  "And  all  the  min 
ters,"  they  say,  "in  private  admit  that  they  do 
believe  in  it — not  quite."  I  dou't  know  whetl 
it  is  so  or  not;  I.  take  it  that  they  believe  w( 
they  preach.  I  take  it  that  when  they  meet  j 
solemnly  agree  to  a  creed,  I  take  it  that  theyi 
honest,  and  believe  in  that  creed.  The  Evi 
gelical  Alliance,  composed  of  all  the  orthol 
denominations  in  the  world,  met  only  a  t 
years  ago,  and  here  is  their  creed:  "The  Dijj 
inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  ofl 
Holy  Scriptures;  the  right  and  duty  of  prij 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  B 
Scriptures."  But  if  you  interpret  wrong,  J 
are  damned.  They  believe  in  the  unity  of] 
Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  the  persons  there 
They  believe  in  the  utter  depravity  of  hun 


What  Must  We  Do  in  Order  to  Be  Saved. 


II 


ure-,  and  there  can  be  no  more  infamous  doc- 
ie  than  that.  They  look  upon  a  little  child 
lump  of  depravity,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bud 
humanity  (applause)  that  will,  under  proper 
umstnnces,  blossom  into  rich  and  glorious 
(Applause.)  Total  depravity  of  human 
urel  Here  is  a  woman  whose  husband  has 
lost  at  sea,  and  the  news  comes  that  he  has 
drowned  by  the  ever-hungry  waves.  She 
ts,  and  something  in  her  heart  tells  her  he  is 
She  waits,  and  years  afterwards,  as  she 
s  down  towards  the  little  gate,  she  sees  him; 
has  been  given  back  by  the  sea,  and  she 
les  to  his  arms,  covering  his  face  with  kisses 
with  tears.  If  that  infamous  doctrine  is 
every    tear   is    a  crime  and  every  kiss  a 

Bmemy.    It  will  not  do.    (Applause.)    Ac- 
ing  to  that  doctrine,  if   a  man    steals,  and 


light,  humor  carries  the  lantern;  and  a  man 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  is  preserved  from 
the  solemn  stupidities  of  superstition.  I  like  a 
man  that  has  got  good  feeling  for  everybody. 
Good  fellowship!  One  man  s;iid  to  another 
"Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine?"  "1  don't 
drink."  "Will  you  smoke  a  cigar?"  "I  don't 
smoke."  "Maybe  you  wili  chew  something?" 
"I  don't  chew."  "Let  us  eat  some  hay?" 
[Laughter.]  "I  don't  eat  hay."  "Well,  then, 
good  bye— you  are  ho  company  for  either  man 
or  beast."  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
I  believe  in  the  gospel  of  cheerfulness;  the  goa- 

Eel  of  good  nature;  in  the  gospel  of  good  health, 
et  us  pay  some  attention  to  our  bodies;  take 
care  of  our  bodies,  and  our  souls  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Good  health!  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  public  thought   will   be  so 


snts,  and    takes   back  the  property,  the  re-    great  and  grand   that  it  will  be  looked  upon  at 


tance    and  the  taking  back  of   the  property 
two  other  crimes,  if  he  is  wholly  depraved. 
an  iufamy.    What  else  do  they  believe? 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone; 
any  works,  just  faith — believiug  something 
t  you  do    not   understand.     Of  course,  God 
hot  afford    to   reward  a    man  for   believing 
thing  that  is  reasonable;  publicans  and  sin- 
believe  what    is  reasonable;  God  rewards 


infamous  to,  perpetuate  disease.  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  men  will  not  fill  the  future 
with  consumption  and  with  insanity.  I  beiieve 
the  time  will  come  when  with  studying  our- 
selves and  understanding  h'  laws  of  health,  we 
^will  say  we  are  under  oijj  gations  to*  put  the 
flags  of  health  in  the  cheeks  of  our  children. 
[Applause.  Even  if  I  got  to  Heaven,  and  had  a 
harp,  I  would  hate  to   look  back  upon  my  chil 

only  for  believing  something  that  is  unrea-    dren  and  see  them   diseased,  deformed,  crazed. 

tble.     If    you   believe  something  that  you    all  suffering    the    penalty  of  crimes  that  I  had 

w  is  not  so,  you  are  a  saint.    (Laughter.)    committed.    [Loud  applause.    I,  then,  believe 

what  else?    They    believe    in   the    eternal    in 

sedness  of  the  righteous  and  in  the  eternal 

ishment  of    the    wicked.    Tidings  of  great 
They  are  so  good  that  they  will 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  GOOD  HEALTH, 

and  I  believe  in  the  gospel  of  good  living     You 
cannot  make  any  God  happy  by  fasting.  (Laugh- 
ter.)    Let  us  have  good  food,  and  let  us  have  it 
not  associate  with  Scientists;  they  will  only    well  cooked;  it  is  a  thousand    times   better  to 


NOT  AS80CIATE  WITH  UNIVERS ALISTS ; 
will  not  associate    with    Unitarians;  they 


ciate  with  those  that  believe    that  God  so 
d  the  world  that  He  made  up    His  miud  to 
n    the    most  of    us.    (Laughter   and    ap- 
ise.) 
t  then  they  say  to  me,  "What  do  you  pro- 


know  how  to* cook  it  than  it  is  to  understand 
any  theology  in  the  world.  (Loud  applause.] 

I  believe  in  the  gospel  of  good  clothes.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel  of  good  houses;  in  the  gospel 
of  water  and  soap.  [Laughter]     I  believe  in  the 


?  You  have  torn  down  our  hope,  what  do  gospel  of  intelligence;  in  the  gospel  of  educa- 
propose  to  give  in  the  place  of  it?"  I  have 
torn  it  down;  I  have  only  endeavored  to 
iple  out  the  ignorant  and  cruel  fires  of  Hell. 
not  tear  away  the  passage,  "God  will  be 
merciful.      I  do  i 


eiful  to  the  met 


tion.  The  school  house  is  my  cathedral;  the 
universe  is  my  Bible.  Loud  applause.  I  believe 
in  the  gospel  of  justice  —that  we  must  reap 
what  we  sow.  I  do  not  believe  in  forgiveness, 
not  destroy  the    If    I    rob   Mr.    Smith,  and    God    forgives    me. 


iiise,  "If  you  will  forgive  others,  God  will    how  does    that  help  Smith?     Laughter.     If  I 


give  you.'     (Applause.)    I   would    not    for 

thing  blot  out  the  faintest  star  that  shines 

he  horizon  of  human  depsair,  nor  in  the  hor- 

of  human  hope;  but  I  will   do  what  I  can 

;et  that  infinite  shadow  out  of    the  heart  of 

(Loud  applause.)    "What  do    you    pro- 

in  place  of  this?"    Well,  in  the  first  place, 


by  slander  cover  some  poor  girl  witn  the  lepro- 
sy of  some  imputed  crime,  and  she  wither! 
away  like  a  blighted  flower,  and  afterwards-  I 
get  forgiveness,  how  does  that  help  her?  If 
there  is  another  world,  we  have  got  to  settle  no 
bankrupt  court  there.  '  Laughter  and  applause. 
Pay  down.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  if  you 
opose  good  fellowship — good  fellowship —  committed  a  crime  you  had  to  kill  a  sheep;  now 
d  friends  all  round.  No  matter  what  we  be-  they  say  "Charge  it.  Laughter.  Put  it  on  the 
e,  shake  hands,  and  say,  "Let  it  go;  that  is  slate."  Renewed  laughter,  it  won't  do.  For 
r  opinion,  this  is  mine;  let  us  be  friends."  every  crime  you  commit  you  must  answer  to 
nee  makes  friends;  religion,  superstition,  yourself  and  to  the  one  you  injure.  Aud  if  you 
e  enemies.  They  say,  belief  is  important;  have  ever  clothed  another  with  unhappiness  at 
y,  no  actions  are  important;  judge  by  deeds,  with  a  garment  of  pain,  you  will  never  be  quit* 
by  creeds.  Good  fellowshipl  We  have  had  as  happy  aa  though  yon  hadn't  done  that  thing. 
many  of  these  solemn  people.  Whenever  I  Applause.  No  forgiveness,  eternal,  inexorable, 
an  exceedingly  solemn  man,  I  know  he  is  an  everlasting  justice— that  is  what  I  believe  in. 
eedingly  stupid  man.  (Laughter.)  No  man  And  if  it  goes  hard  with  me,  I  will  stand  it, 
ay  humor  ever  founded  a  religion— never.  Laughter.  And  I  will  stick  to  my  logic;  and  I 
mor  sees  both  aides;  whils  reason  is  the  holy    will  bear  it  like  a  man-    Applause.     And  I  $* 


IS 


What  Mutt  We  Do  in  Order  to  Be  Boned. 
»«.  in  th»  ™«n*l  of  liberty  —of  eivine  One  word  at  a  time.  That  Is  my  doctrii 
£&e?'wha  twe'claS ^.  And  fleli^e^herf  Applause.  It  is  said  in  this  Testament,  «8u 
to  room  everywhere  for  thought,  and  the  more  cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  ,B|Wf.  An* 
SberTvou  Kiv.  away  the  more  you  will  have,  say,  sufficient  unto  each  world  is  theevtl 
b ?libLty  extravagance  is  economy.  Let  us  be  And  suppose,  after  all,  that  death  doe. 
Set  let u.  b "pneroot  to  each  other.  I  believe  Next  to  eternal  Joy,  next  to  being  forever  w 
Re  gospel  of  intelligence.  That  is  the  only  those  we  love  and  those  who  have  loved  us  n, 
Ever  capable  of  raisin|  mankind.  Intelligence  to  that  is  to  he  wrapped  in  the  dreamless  dra 
must  be  the  savior  of  the  world.  Applause,  ry  of  eternal  peace.  Applause.  Next  to  eter 
Sumanity  is  the  grand  religion.  And  no  God  lffe  is  eternal  death  Applaud  Upon  the  - 
can  put  a  man  into  Hell  in  another  world  wb„  *OWy  shore  of  death  the 
has  made  a  little   Heaven  in  this.     Applause.  bea  OF  TROUBLES  CAST  NO  **VB 

God  cannot  make  miserable  a  man  who  has 
made  somebody  else  happy.  God  cannot  bate  jjyBg  that  have  been  curtained  by  the  everts 
anybody  who  is  capahle  of  -loving  his  neighbor,  ing  dark  will  never  know  again  the  touch 
80  1  believe  in  this  great  gospel  of  generosity. 
Ah,  but  they  say  it  won't  do.  You  must  be- 
lieve. I  ay  no.  My  gospel  of  health  will  pro- 
long life;  my  gospel  of  intelligence,  my  gos- 
pel of  loving,  my  gospel  of  good  fellowship 
will  cover  the  world 


with  happy   homes.     My 


tears.  Lips  that  have  been  touched  by 
eternal  sUence  will  never  utter  another  word 
grief.  Hearts  of  dust  do  not  break.  The  de 
do  not  weep  And  I  had  rather  thiuk  of  the 
I  have  loved,  and  those  I  have  lost,  as  bavi 
returned  to  earth,  as  having  become  a  part 


doctrine  will  put  carpets  upon  your  floors,  pict-  the  elemental  wealth  of  the  world.  I  wo 
ures  upon  your  walls  My  doctrine  will  put 
books  upon  your  shelves,  ideas  in  your  mind. 
My  doctrine  will  relieve  the  world  of  the  abnor- 
mal monsters  bom  of  the  ignorance  of  super- 
stition My  doctrine  will  give  us  health, 
weaiifo.  and  happiness.  That  is  what  I  want. 
Thai  is  what  1  believe  in.      Applause      Give    us 


rather  thiuk  of  them  as  unconscious  dust, 
would  rather  think  of  them  as  gurgling  in 
stream,  floating  in  the  cloud,  bursting  ii 
light  upon  the  shores  of  the  worlds  I  woi 
rather  think  of  them  thus  than  to  have  evei 
suspicion  that  their  souls  had  been  clutched 
an  orthodox  God.     Great  applause.    But  fori 


ntel  igence,  and  inalittle  wliile  a  man  will  find    I  Wii)  leave  the  dead  where  Nature  Waves  th 


hat  he  cannot  steal  without  robbing  himself; 
he  will  find  that  he  cannot  murder  without  as 
■asa  mating  bis  own  joy.     He  will  find  tuat 


EVERY  CRIME  IS  A  MISTAKE. 


and  whatever  flower  of  hope  springs  up  in 
heart  I  will  cherish.  But  I  cannot  believe  tl 
there  is  any  being  in  this  universe  who  baser 
ted  a  soul  for  eternal  pain,  and  I  would  rat 
that  every  God  would  go  back  to  tue  eteri 
He  will  And  tbat  only  that  man  carries  across  chaos,  to  the  black  and  starless  night,  than  tl 
who  does  wrong,  and  tiiat  for  the  man  who  does  just  one  soul  should  suffer  eternal  agooy.  Gr 
right  the  cross  changes  into  wings  on  his  shoul-  applause.  1  have  made  up  my  mind  tha 
ders  and  bears  him  upwards  forever.  He  will  there  is  a  God  He  will  be  merciful  to  tue  me 
find  that  intelligent  self  love  embraces  wbithin  ful.  Upon  that  rock  I  stand.  Applause.  T 
its  mighty  arms  all  the  human  race.  1  Applause.)  He  will  forgive  the  forgiving;  upon  that  roc 
Ah.  but  they  say  to  me,  you  take  away  immor-  gtand.  Tual  every  man  should  be  true  to  h 
tality  1  do  not  If  we  are  immortal,  it  is  a  s.  If,  and  that  there  is  no  world,  no  star 
fart  in  nature  We  are  not  indebted  to  priests  which  honesty  is  a  crime;  and  upon  that  roc 
for  it.  noi  to  bibles  for  it,  and  it  cannot  be  de-  stand.  Au  honest  man,  a  good,  kind,  sw 
stioyed  by  unbelief.  As  long  as  we  love  we  w<>man,  or  a  happy  child,  has  nothing  to  f< 
will  hope  to  live,  and  when  one  dies,  we  will  neitlierin  this  world  nor  the  world  to  cot 
•ay  we  hope  to  meei  again.  (Applause.)  And 
wnctuer  we  do,  01  not,  it  will  not  be  the  work 
ot  theology  It  will  be  a  fact  in  Nature.  I 
would  mij  for  my  life,  destroy  one  star  of 'hu- 
man hope,  but  I   want  it   so.  that   when  a   poor 

woman  tucks  the  cradle  and  Mugs  a  lullaby  to  redounled  as  he  ag.un  stepped  in  front  of 
the  dimpled  darling,  she  will  not  be  compelled  footlights,  acknowledged  tue  compliment  « 
to  believe  that  ninety  nine  chances  in  a  bund  bow  aud  smile,  and  once  more  retired  to 
red  «ue  is  raisiug  kindling  wood  lot  hell.  Laugh-  wiugs.  In  a  few  minutes  the  great  audie 
ler  «uid  applause.  had  dispersed,  and  the  theatre   was  deee  tec 


and  upon  th  it  rock  I  stand.     Loud  applause 

('01.  lugersoll  was  recalled,  after  be  bad 
the  stage,  by  the  tumultuous  applause  of 
auditors,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
had  made  his  reappearance.     The  applause 


3REAT   ISSUES   OF   THE   TIME. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  at  Cooper  Union,  Oct.  23,  1880. 


IL  p  illiant  and  Comprehensive  Address  that  Reviewed  all  the  Great 
Questions  of  the   Campaign  —  Honest  Money, 
State  Sovereignty   and   Pro- 
tection of  Labor. 


Uolonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  made  one  of  the  doors  were  opened  and  a  rush  was  made, 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  addresses  Pushing  by  the  policemen  on  duty,  the  fore- 
evening  before  an  immense  audience  in  most  among  the  throug  entered  the  corridor. 
Cooper  Institute.  The  thousands  who  The  others  pressing  on  from  behind,  they 
rd  him  were  stirred  as  few  other  ora-  were  carried  as  if  ou  a  huge  breaker  to  the 
i  in  the  country  have  power  to  stir  very  doors  of  the  hall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ir  hearers.  Almost  every  sentence  was  stone  staircases.  The  police,  however,  soon 
p-rrupted  or  rounded  with  applause  or  regained  the  mastery,  and  occupying  the 
gliter.  The  speech  was  crammed  with  inner  doors,  controlled  the  general  entry, 
d  things  —  sharp  hits,  lively  sallies,  rich  which  took  place  with  very  good  order, 
nor  and  glowing  wit,  and  with  appeals  of  Ladies  were  shown  the  greatest  politeness, 
ligh  order  of  eloquence.  All  the  great  the  best  places  being  surrendered  to  them, 
stions  of  the  campaign  were 'considered,  even  by  the  most  ardent  mah  admirers  of  the 
)  orator  first  took  up  the  suppression  of  orator.  In  less  than  twenty  five  minutes, 
)  speech  in  the  South ;  then  he  spoke  of  there  was  neither  sitting  nor  standing  room 
importance  of  an  honest  ballot ;  the  hon-  left.  Every  square  foot — one  might  almost 
collection  of  the  public  revenues  was  say  every  square  inch — of  the  immense  hall 
n  touched  upon  ;  the  currency  was  next  had  its  occupant.  Over  3,500  persons  found 
sidered  ;  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereign-  room  during  the  evening,  and  supported  the 
was  riddled  ;  the  duty  of  the  Government  numerous  inconvenience  of  the  situation  with 
protect  every  citizen  was  upheld;  the  a  fortitude  only  equalled  by  their  enthus- 
>ortance  of  the  protection  of  labor  was  iasm.  But  this  number  does  not  represent 
sented,  and  in  conclusion  the  claims  of  by  half  the  mass  of  citizen's  who  left  their 
candidates  of  the  two  parties  to  public  homes  to  hear  Colonel  Ingersoll.  Fully 
port  were  reviewed  in  a  masterly  manner.  5,000  people  were  turned  from  the  doors. 
Many  of  these  persisted  in  remaining  in  the 

E  AUDIENCE  AND  THE  SPEAKER    corridors>  on  the  stel's>  and  eveux  °ut  on  .th» 

pavement,  during  a  large  part  oi  the  evening, 

'he  spaces  around  the  Cooper  Union  were  in  the  futile  hope  that  the  departure  of  in- 

sd  shortly  after  6  o'clock  last  evening  by  mates  of  the  hall   would  give  them  an  op- 

t  crowds   of   people    who    had   hurried  portunity  of  hearing  the  address. 

jugh  their    dinners  to  get  seats  to   hear  Among  those  present  were  Collector  Mer. 

onel    Ingersoll.     Police    Captain   McCul-  ritt,    Hugh   Gardner,  Edmund   Stephenson, 

i  was  duly  at  his  post  with  fifty  patrolmen.  Samuel   Wood,   George   A.   Street,    M.    K. 

has  had  an  extensive  experience  at  Coop-  Heckscher,  F.  B.  Thurber,  E.  -R.   Peck,   H. 

Jnion  meetings,  but  never,  he  was  heard  S.   Hart,  James  Seligman,  Joseph   Height, 

ay,  had  he  seen  so  large  and  enthusiastic  Hugh  N.  Camp,  and  D.  Duncan  Vail. 

uuemblage  as  that  of  last  night.     At  6:45  Shortly    after    7   o'clock   Joseph    Height 


I  Free  Speech  and  an  Honest  Ballot. 

called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  Ingersoll  say  with  his  mouth,  I  will  compel  him  la 
Chicago  Campaign  Glee  Club  appeared  on  heart  to  give  three  cheers.  Applause, 
the  platform.  This  club  is  compossd  of  four  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  admit  tl 
men  who  hare  accompanied  Colonel  Ingersoll  during  the  war  there  were  hundreds  of  th 
throughout  his  campaign  tour.  Their  songs  sands  of  patriotic  Democrats.  I  wish  to 
were  much  applauded.  At  half  past  7  pre-  mit  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  War  i 
cisely  the  handsome,  though  somewhat  cor-  mocrats  of  the  North,  we  never  would  hi 
pu lent,  figure  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  was  seen  put  down  the  rebellion.  Applause.  Let 
struggling  through  the  masses  filling  the  be  honest.  I  further  admit  that  had  it 
background  of  the  platform.  The  Colonel,  been  for  other  than  War  Democrats  th 
who  seemed  as  fresh  and  hoarty  as  ever,  in  never  would  have  been  a  rebellion  to  | 
spite  of  his  recent  campaign  experience,  was  down.  Great  applause.  War  Domocra 
accompanied  by    his   wife  and  his  daughter.    Why  did  we  call  them  War  Democrats?  1 

His  appearance  called   forth    thunders   of  you  ever  hear  anybody  talk  about  a  war 
applause,  which  did  not  die  away    until  seve*   publican?     We  spoke  of  War   Democrats 
ral  minutes  had  elapsed.     These   demonstra-   distinguish  them  from  those  Democrats  m 
tious  elicited    an  acknowledgment  from    the    were  in  favor  of  pe*ace  upon  any    terms. 
Colonel  which  took   the    form    of  a    bow,   a       I  also  wish  to  admit   that  the   Republic 
slight  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  quaint  expres-   party   is  not    absolutely   perfect.     Laught 
sion  of  countenance  peculiar  to  the  man.  Mr.    While  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  party  tl 
Camp  arose  and  introduced  him  as  the  spea-    ever  existed  [applause]   while  I  believe  it 
ker    for    the    eveuing.     Another    cheer    and    within  its    organization     more    heart,    m 
then    all      was     quiet.     It    is     needless    to    brain,  more  patriotism  than  any  other  orgs 
say  that  almost  every  utterance    had    its   ac-   zation  that  ever  existed    beneath    the    sui 
companiment  of  applause.     At    one    moment    still  admit  that  it  is  not  entirely    perfect, 
the  orator  convulsed  his  bearers  with   laugh-    admit,  in  its  great  things,  in  its  splendid 
ter,  while  another  he  drew    tears   into    their    forts  to  preserve    this  nation,  in  its  grand 
eyes — and  into  those  of  men  as  well    as    wo-    fort  to  keep.our  flag  in  heaven,    in    its   m 
men.     His  upholding  of  free    speech    which   nificent  eifort  to  free  four    millions  of  sla 
he  considered  a   vital    issue   in    the    present    [applause],  in  its  great  and  sublime  effortj 
campaign,  his  advocacy  of  honest  money,  his   save  the  financial  honor  of  this  Nation,  I 
attack  on  free  trade,  and  in  fact   all    the   fea-    mit  that  it  has  made  some  mistakes.     In 
tures  of  his   powerful    speech   impressed    his    great  effort  to  do  right  it  has  sometimes 
hearers   deeply.  mistake  done  wrong.     And    I    also   wish 

COLONEL  INGERSOLL'S   SPEECH.        admit  that    the  great    Democratic  party, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Years  ago  I  made   its   effort  to    get  office,    has   sometimes 
up  my  mind  that  there  was   no  particular  ar-    mistake   done    right.       Laughter.     You 
gument  in  slander.     Applause.      I  made  up   that  I  am  inclined  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
my  mind  that  for  parties  as  well  as  for  indivi-    plause  and  laughter. 

duals,  honesty  in  the  long  run  is  the  best  po-        I  am  going  with  the  Republican  party 
licy.     Applause.     I  made    up   my  mind  that   cause  it  is  going  my  way;  but  if  it  ever    tv 
the  people  were  entitled  to  know  a  man's   ho.    to  the  right  or  left,  I  intend    to  go    strai 
nest  thoughts,  and    I  propose  to-night  to  tell  ahead. 

you  exactly  what  I  think.     Applause.     And        In  every  government   there   is  sometk 
it  may  be  well  enough,  in  the  first  place,  for   that  ought  to  be  preserved;  in  every  govt 
me  to  say  that   no  party  has  a   mortgage  on    ment  there  are  many  things  that  ought  to 
me.     Applause.     I  am  the  sole  proprietor  of  destroyed.     Every  good  man,  every    pati 
myself.     Laughter  and  applause.     No  party,    every  lever  of  the  human  race,  wishes  to 
no  organization,  has   any  deed    of    trust  on   serve  the  good  and  destroy  the  bad;  and 
what  little  brains  I  have,  and  as  long  as  I  can   rv  one  in  this  audience  who   wishes    to 
get  my  part  of  the  common  air  I  am  going  to   8erve  the  good,  will  go  with    that  section 
tell    my    honest  thoughts.     Applause.     One   0ur  common  country — with  that  party  in 
man  in  the  right  will  finally  get  to  be    a  ma-   country  that  he   honestly    believes    will 
jority.     Laughter.     I    am  not   going  to  say   serve  the  good    and   destroy   the  bad. 
a  word   to-night    that  every  Democrat    here  plause.       It      takes    a     great      deal 
will  not  know  is  true,  and  whatever  he  may  trouble      to     raise    a    good     Repub4< 
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aughter.  It       is        a        vast       deal 

labor.  The  republican  party  is  the  fruit  of 
ages — of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  Ap- 
mse.  The  republican  party  is  born  of  every 
od  thin"  that  was  everdone  in  this  world.  Ap- 
ause.  The  republican  party  is  the  result  of 
I  martyrdom,  of  all  heroic  bloodshed  for  the 
jht.  It  is  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  the  great 
>rld's  best  endeavor.  Applause.  In  order  to 
ike  a  Republican  you  have  got  to  have  school- 
uses.  Applause.  You  huve  got  to  have  newspa* 
rs  and  magazines.  Applause.  A  goodRepubli- 
n  Is  the  best  fruit  of  civilization,  of  all  there  is 
intelligence,  of  art,  of  music  and  of  song.  Ap- 
mse.  If  you  want  to  make  Democrats  let 
em  alone  Laughter.  The  Democratic  party 
the  settlings  of  this  country.  Laughter.  No- 
dy  hoes  weeds.  Nobody  takes  especial  pains 
raise  dog  fennel,  and  yet  it  grows  under  the 
ry  hoof  of  travel.  The  seeds  are  sown  by  ac- 
lent  and  gathered  by  chance.  But  if  you 
nt  to  raise  wheat  and  corn  you  must  plough 
j  ground.  You  must  defend  and  you  must 
rvest  the  crop  with  infiuite  patience  and  toil, 
is  precisely  that  way — if  you  want  to  raise  a 
od  Republican  you  must  work.  If  you  wish 
raise  a  I  'emocrat  give  him  wholesome  neg- 
:t.  Laughter.  The  Democratic  party  flatters 
8  vices  of  mankiud.  That  party  says  to  the 
lorant  man,  "you  know  enough."  It  says  to 
e  vicious  man,  "you  are  good  enough." 
The  Republican  party  says,  "you  must  bebet- 
■  next  year  than  you  are  this."  .  A  man  is  a 
publican  because  he  loves  something.  Most 
:n  are  Democrats  because  they  hate  some- 
ng.  A  Republican  takes  a  man,  as  it  were, 
the  collar  and  says,  "you  must  do  your  best, 
u  must  climb  the  infinite  hill  of  human  pro- 
588  as  long  as  you  live."  Now  and  then  one 
la  tired.  He  says,  "1  have  climbed  enough, 
d  so  much  better  than  I  expected  to  do  that 
on't  wish  to  travel  any  further.  Now  and 
;n  one  gets  tired  and  lets  go  all  hold,  and  he 
Is  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  as  he  strikes 
;  mud  he  springs  upon  his  feet  transfigured, 
d  says:  "Hurrah  for  Hancock."  Great  laugh- 

NO  FREE  SPEECH  IN  THE  SOUTH, 
rhere  are  things  in   this  Government  that  I 
sh  to  preserve,  and   there   are   things  that  I 
sh  to  destroy;  and  in  order  to  convince  you 
at  you  ought  to  go  the  way  that  1  am  going, 

s  only  fair  that  I  give  you  my  reasons.  This 
a  Republic  founded  upon  intelligence  and  the 
triotisin  of  the  people,  and  in  every  Republic 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
;e  speech. — "Good,"'  "good,"  and  applause. 
ee  speech  is  the  gem  of  the  human  souf  Words 
e  the  bodies  of  thought,  and  liberty  gives  to 
ose  words  wings,  and  the  whole  intellectual 
savens  are  filled  with  thought.  Applause.  In 
Republic  every  individual  tongue  has  right  to 
e  general  ear.  In  a  Republic  every  man  has 
e  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  course   he 

rsues  to  all  his  fellow-citizens,  and  when  you 
y  that  a  man  shall  not  speak,  you  also  say 
at  others  shall  not  hear.  When  you  say  a 
an  shall  not  express  his  honest  thought  you 
y  his  fellow-citizens  shall  be  deprived  of  hon- 
t  thoughts;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  allow  the 


attorney  for  the  defendant  to  address  the  lury 
if  the  jury  has  been  bought?  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
allow  the  jury,  if  they  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "not 

fuilty,"  if  the  defendant  is  to  be  hung  by  a  mob? 
ask  you  to-night,  is  not  every  solitary  man 
here  in  favor  of  free  speech?  la  there  a  solitary 
Democrat  here  who  dares  say  he  is  not  in  favor 
of  free  speech?  In  what  part  of  the  country  are 
the  lips  of  thought  free— in  the  South  or  in  the 
North?  What  section  of  our  country  can  you 
trust  the  inestimable  gem  of  free  speech  with? 
Can  you  trust  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  Mississippi 
or  to  the  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts?  Can  you 
trust  it  to  Alabama  or  to  New  York?  Can  you 
trust  it  to  the  South  or  can  you  trust  it  to  the 
great  and  splendid  North?  Honor  bright  (laugh- 
ter.) honor  bright,  is  there  any  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  South?  There  never  was  and  there  is  none 
to-night  -and  let  me  tell  you  why. 

They  had  the  institution  of  human  slavery  in 
the  South,  which  could  not  be  defended  at  the 
bar  of  public  reason.  It  was  an  institution  that 
could  not  be  defended  in  the  high  forum  of  hu- 
man conscience.  No  man  could  stand  there 
and  defend  the  right  to  rob  the  cradle — none 
to  defend  the  right  to  sell  the  babe  from  the 
breast  of  the  agonized  mother — none  to  defend 
the  claim  that  lashes  on  a  bare  back  are-a  legal- 
tender  for  labor  performed.  Every  man  that 
lived  upon  the  unpaid  labor  of  another  knew  in 
his  heart  thai  he  was  a  thief.  [Applause.]  And 
for  that  reason  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  that 
question.  Laughter.  Thereupon  the  institution 
of  slavery  said,  "You  shall  not  speak;  you  shall 
not  reason,"  and  the  lips  of  free  thought  were 
manacled.  You  know  it.  Every  one  of  you. 
Laughter.  Every  Democrat  knows  it  as  well  as 
every  Repulican.  There  never  was  free  speech 
in  the  south. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  And  allow  me 
to  admit  right  here,  because  I  want  to  be  fair, 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  most  ex- 
cellent people  in  the  south — thousands  of  them. 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
there  who  would  like  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  Applause.  And  whenever  there  is  free 
speech  there  and  whenever  there  is  a  free  ballot 
there,  they  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Great  Applause.  I  say  again,  there  are  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  good  people  in  the  South; 
but  the  institution  of  human  slavery  prevented 
free  speech,  and  it  is  a  splendid  fact  in  nature 
that  you  cannot  put  chains  upon  the  limbs  of 
others  without  putting  corresponding  manacles 
upon  your  own  brain.  Applause.  When  the 
South  enslaved  the  negro,  it  also  enslaved  itself 
and  the  result  was  an  intellectual  desert.  No 
book  has  been  produced,  with  one  exception, 
that  has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind; 
no  paper,  no  magizine,  no  poet,  no  philosopher, 
no  philanthropist,  was  ever  raised  in  that  desert. 
Great  Applause.  Now  and  then  some  one  pro- 
tested against  that  infamous  institution,  and  he 
came  as  near  being  a  philosopher  as  the  society 
in  which  he  lived  permitted  Laughter  Why 
is  it  that  New-Eugiand,  a  rock-clad  land,  blos- 
soms like  a  rose?  Why  is  it  that  New- York  is 
the  Empire  State  of  the  great  Union?  I  will 
tell  you.  Because  you  have  been  permitted 
to  trade  in  ideas.    Because  the  lips  of  speech 
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save  been  absolutely  free  for  twenty  years. 
We  never  bad  free  speech  in  any  State  in  this 
Union  until  the  Republican  party  was  born. 
Applause  That  party  whs  rocked  in  tlieTradle 
of  intellectual  liberty,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
say  it  is  the  best  party  that  ever  existed  in  the 
wiile,  wide  world.  Applause.  1  want  to  pre- 
serve free  speech,  and,  as  an  honest  man,  I  look 
about  me:  "How  can  1  best  preserve  it?"'  By 
jiving  it  to  the  South  or  North;  to  the  Demo- 
cracy or  the  Republican  party.  And  I  am  bound, 
us  an  honest  man,  to  say  free  speech  is  safest 
with  the  earliest  defenders.  Applause.  Where 
is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  Republican  mob  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  an  honest  thought; 
where?  The  people  of  the  South  are  allowed 
to  come  to  the  North;  they  are  allowed  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  upon  every  stump  in  the 
great  East,  the  threat  West  and  the  great  Middle 
States;  they  go  to  Maine,  to  Vermont,  and  to  all 
our  8tate8,  and  they  are  allowed  to  speak,  and 
we  give  them  a  respectful  hearing,  and  the 
meanest  thing  we  do  is  to  answer  their  argu- 
ment.    Applause. 

1  say  to-night  that  we  ought  to  have  the  same 
liberty  to  discuss  these  questions  in  the  South 
that  {southerners  have  in  the  North.  And  I  say 
more  than  that,  the  Democrats  of  the  North 
ought  to  compel  the  Democrats  of  the  South  to 
treat  the  Republicans  of  the  South  as  well  as 
the  Republicans  of  the  North  treat  them.  Ap- 
plause. We  treat  the  Democrats  well  in  the 
North  (laughter);  we  treat  them  like  gentlemen 
In  the  North;  and  yet  they  go  in  partnership 
with  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  knowing  that 
the  Democracy  of  the  South  will  not  treat 
Republicans  in  that  section  with  fairness.  A 
Democrat  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that  If  my 
friends  will  not  treat  other  people  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  the  other  people  ireatme,  I'll  swap 
friends.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

First,  then,  I  am  in  favor  of  free  speech,  and 
I  am  going  with  that  section  of  my  country  that 
believes  in  free  speech;  I  am  going  with  that 
party  that  has  always  upheld  that  sacred  right. 
When  you  stop  free  speech,  when  \ou  say  that 
a  thought  shall  die  in  the  womb  of  the  brain,— 
why,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  in- 
tellectual world  that  to  stop  springs  at  i  heir  sour- 
ces would  have  upon  the  physical  world.  Stop 
the  springs  at  their  sources  and  they  cease  to 
gurgle,  the  streams  cease  to  murmur,  and  the 
great  rivers  cease  rushing  to  the  embrace  of  the 
jBea.  So  you  stop  thought.  Stop  thought  in 
jthe  brain  in  which  itis  born,  and  theory  dies; 
Vnd  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge  to  which  all 
should  be  permitted  to  contribute,  and  from 
which  all  should  be  allowed  to  draw,  becomes  a 
vast  desert  of  ignorance.    Applause. 

1  have  always  said ;  and  I  say  again,  that  the 
more  liberty  there  is  given  away,  the  more  you 
have.  There  is  room  in  this  world  for  us  all; 
the 1 3  is  room  enough  for  all  of  our  thoughts; 
aut  upon  the  intellectual  sea  there  is  room  for 
every  sail,  and  in  the  intellectual  air  there  is  space 
for  every  wing.  Applause  A  man  that  exer- 
cises a  right  that  he  will  not  give  to  others  is  a 
barbarian.  A  State  that  does  not  allow  free 
speech  is  uncivilized,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  Union.    Applause. 


THE  PARTY  OP  AN  HONEST  BALLOI 

I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  free  speech,  but  I 
also  in  favor  of  an  absolutely  honest  bal 
There  is  one  king  in  this  country;  there  is 
emperor;  there  is  one  supreme  Czar;  and  t 
is  the  legally  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of 
people.  Applause.  The  man  who  casts  an  ille 
vote,  the  man  who  refuses  to  count  a  legal  v 
poisons  the  fountain  of  power,  poisons 
spring  of  justice,  and  is  a  triitor  to  the  o 
king  in  this  land.  The  Government  is  upon  i 
edge  of  Mexicanization  through  fraudulent  v 
ing.  The  ballot-box  is  the  throne  of  Amtri 
the  ballot-box  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  1 
less  we  see  to  it  that  every  man  who  has  a  ri| 
to  vote  votes,  and  unless  we  see  to  it  that  ev 
honest  vote  is  counted,  the  days  of  this  Repul 
are  numbered. 

When  you  suspect  that  a  Congressman  is 
elected;  when  you  suspect  that  a  judge  ur. 
the  bench  holds  his  place  by  fraud,  then 
people  will  hold  the  law  in  contempt  and  * 
laugh  at  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  then  co 
revolution  and  chaos.  It  is  the  duty  of  evi 
good  man  to  see  to  it  that  the  ballot-box  is  k< 
absolutely  pure.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  patr 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican-  an 
want  to  further  admit  that  I  believe  a  large 
jority  of  Democrats  are  honest  in  their  opinio 
and  I  know  that  all  Republicans  must  be  lion 
in  their  opinions.  Applause.  It  is  the  du 
then  of  all  honest  men  of  both  parties  to  see 
it  that  only  honest  votes  are  cast  and  counti 
Now,  honor  bright,  which  section  of  this  Uni 
can  you  trust  the  ballot-box  with?  Honor  brig 
can  you  trust  it  with  the  marked  murderers  w 
rode  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  the  but  of  1 
freedman  and  shot  him  down,  notwithstandi 
the  supplication  of  his  wife  and  the  tears  of 
babe?  Can  you  trust  it  to  the  men  who  since 
close  of  our  war  have  killed  more  men,  sim| 
because  those  men  wished  to  vote,  simj 
because  they  wished  to  exercise  a  right  w 
which  they  had  been  clothed  bj  the  subli 
heroism  of  the  North— who  have  killed  nu 
men  then  were  killed  on  both  sides  during 
War  of  1812;  than  were  killed  on  both  sides 
both  wars?  Can  you  trust  them?  Can 
trust  the  gentlemen  who  invented  the  tissi 
ballot?  Laughter.  Do  you  wish  to  put 
ballotbox  in  the  keeping  of  the  shot-gun,  of 
White  Liners,  of  the  Ku  Klux?  Do  you  w 
to  put  the  ballot  box  in  the  keeping  of  men  w 
openly  swear  that  they  will  not  be  ruled  by 
majority  of  American  citizens  if  a  portion 
that  majority  is  made  of  black  men?  Applau 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  right  here  1  like 
black  man  who  loves  this  country  better  tha 
do  a  white  man  who  hates  it.  Applause, 
think  more  of  a  black  man  who  fought  for  o.trfl 
thau  for  any  white  Ulan  who  endeavored  to  t< 
it  out  of  heaven!  Applause.  I  like  black  friei 
better  than  white  enemies.  Applause.  Am 
think  more  of  aman  black  outs'de  and  white 
side  than  I  do  of  one  white  outside  and  black: 
side.  Applause. 

1  say,  can  you  trust  the  ballot-box  to  the  I 
mocraticparty?  Read  the  history  of  the  Sts 
of  New-York  1  Read  the  history  of  this  great  a 
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nlncent  city — the  Queen  of  the  Atlantic — 
I  her  history  and  tell  us  whether  you  can  im- 

titly   trust    Democratic;    returns?    Laughter. 

nor  bright!  Laughter. 
Hin  not  only,  ihen.  for  free  speech,  hut  I  am 

an  honest  ballot,  and  in  order  lhat  you   may 

re  no  douhi  left  upon  your  mind  as  to  which 
y  is  in  favor  of  an  honest  vote  1  will  call 
r  attention  to  this  striking  fact.  Every  law 
,  has  been  passed  in  every  State  of  this  Un- 
for  twenty  long  years,  the  object  of  which 
to  guard  the  American  ballot-box,  has  been 

sed  by  the  Republican  party  (applause  |,  and 
very  State  where  the  Republican  party  has 
oduced  such  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
it  a  law;  in  every  State  where  such  a  bill 
been  defeated  it  has  been  defeated   by   the 

iiooratie  party  Applause.  That  ought  to 
fy  any  reasonable  man  to  satiety. 

tat)  SHALL  COLLECT  THE  REVENUE! 

am  not  only  in  favor  of  free   speech  and   an 
j|M  ballot,  but  1    am    in    favor   of   collecting 
disbursing    the    revenues     of    the     United 
es.     I  want  plenty  of  money  to   collect   and 
the  interest  on  our  debt,     fwant    plenty  of 
ey  to  pny  our  debt  and    to  preserve  the   fi- 
•ial  h<-nor  of  the   United   States.    Applause, 
nt    money  enough  to  be  collected  to  pay 
sions  to  widows  and  orphans  and  to  wound- 
oldiers    Applause.    And  the  question  is  what 
on  in  this  country  can  you  trust   to   collect 
disburse  that    revenue.     Let  us  be  honest 
ut  it.  Laughter.   What  section  can  you  trust? 
he  last  four  years  we  have  collected  $4^7,000 
Qeinteiual  revenue  taxes.    We  have  collected 
cipally  from  taxes  upon  high  wines  and   to- 
o,  *46»,<K)i».00u,  and  in  those  four  years  we 
seized,  libelled  and  destroyed  in  the  South- 
States  3,874  illicit   distilleries.     And   during 
ame  time  the  Southern  people  have  shot  to 
h  twenty  five  revenue  officers  and  wounded 
rive  others   and  the  only   offense   that   the 
nded  dead  committed  was  an    honest   effort 
ollect    the   revenues   of   this  country.    Ap- 
se    Recollect  it — don't  you  forget  it.  Laugh- 
And   in   several   Southern   States   to-day 
y  reveuue  collector  or  officer  connected  with 
•evenue  is  furnished  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
artuient  with  a   breech-loading   rifle   and   a 
ot  revolvers,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
ng  the  revenue      I  don  t   feel   like   trusting 
people  to  collect  the  revenue  of  my  Gov- 
lent. 

ring  the  same  four  year?  we  have  arrested 
have  indicted  7,084  Southern  Democrats  for 
avoring  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  Unit- 
ates.  Recollect — 3,874  distilleries  seized, 
▼enue  officers  killed,  55  wounded,  and  7,084 
ocrats  arrested.  Applause.  Can  we  trust 
? 

State  of  Alabama  in  its  last  Democratic  Con- 
on  passed  a  resolution  lhat  no  man  should 
•ied  in  a  Federal  C  ourt  for  a  violation  of 
evenue  law — that  he  should  be  tried  in  a 
Court.  Laughter.  Think  of  it — he  should 
ed  in  a  State  Court!  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
some  out  if  we  trust  the  Southern  Statesto 
;t  this  revenue.  A  couple  of  Methodist  min- 
had  been  holding  a  revival  for  a  few  weeks 


one  said  to  the  other  that  he  thought  it  time 
to  take  up  a  collection.  When  the  hat  was  re- 
turned he  found  in  it  pieces  of  slate  pencils  and 
nails  and  buttons,  but  not  a  single  solitary  cent 
(laughter) — not  one  and  his  brother  minister 
got  up  and  looked  at  the  contribution,  and  be 
said,  "Let  us  thank  God!"  Laughter.  And  the 
owner  of  the  hat  said,  "What  for?"  And  the 
brother  replied,  ''Because  you  got  your  bat 
back."  Roars  of  laughter  and  applause.  If  we 
trust  the  South  we  won't  get  our  hat  back. 
Laughter  and  cheers. 

HONEST  MONEY   AND  AN  HONEST 
NATION. 

I  am  next  in  favor  of  honest  money.  I  am  it 
favor  of  gold  and  silver,  and  paper  with  gold 
and  silver  behind  it.  Applause.  I  believe  in 
silver,  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ame- 
rican products,  and  1  am  in  favoi  of  anything 
that  will  add  to  the  value  of  A  nunc  in  product. 
Applause.  But  1  want  a  silver  dollar  worth  a 
gold  Jollar,  even  if  you  make  it  or  have  to 
make  it  four  feet  in  diameter.  Great  Laughter. 
No  Government  can  afford  to  be  a  clipper  of 
coin.  Applause.  A  great  Republic  can  not 
afford  to  stamp  a  lie  upon  silvei  or  gold.  Great 
applause.  Honest  money,  an  honest  people,  an 
honest  Nation.  Renewed  applause.  When  our 
money  is  only  worth  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  we 
feel  20  per  cent  below  par.  Great  Laughter. 
When  our  money  is  good  we  feel  good.  When 
our  money  is  at  par  that  is  where  we  are.  Ap- 
plause and  laughter.  1  am  a  profound  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  for  nations  as  well  as  men, 
honesty  is  the  best,  always,  everywhere  and 
forever.     Tremendous  applause. 

What  section  of  this  country,  what  party  will 
give  us  honest  money — honor  bright — honor 
bright?  Laughter.  I  have  been  told  that  dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  plenty  of  money.  I  nevei 
saw  it.  I  lived  years  without  seeing  a  dollar. 
1  saw  promises  for  dollars,  but  not  dollars.  Ap- 
plause. And  the  greenback,  unless  you  have 
the  gold  behind  it,  is  no  more  a  dollar  than  a 
bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner.  Great  laughter.  You 
cannot  make  a  paper  dollar  without  taking  a 
dollar's  worth  of  paper.  We  must  have  paper 
that  represents  money  I  want  it  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  1  want  behind  every  one  of 
these  dollars  either  a  gold  or  silver  dollar,  so 
that  every  greenback  under  the  flag  can  lift  up 
its  hand  and  swear,  "I  know  that  my  redeemei 
liveth."    Great  laughter. 

When  we  were  running  into  debt,  thousandi 
of  people  mistook  that  for  prosperity,  and  when 
we  began  paying  they  regarded  it  as  adversity. 
Laughter.  Of  course  we  had  plenty  when  we 
bought  on  credit.  No  man  has  ever  starved 
when  bis  credit  was  good,  if  there  were  no  fa 
mine  in  that  country  Laughter.  As  long  as 
we  buy  on  credit  we  shall  have  enough  The 
trouble  commences  when  the  pay  day  arrives. 
Laughter.  And  1  do  not  wonder  that  after  the 
war  thousands  of  people  said,  "let  us  have  an- 
other inflation. "  What  party  said,  "No,  we 
must  pay  the  promise  made  in  war?1'  Great 
applause.       Honor    bright!      The     Democratic 

Sarty  had  once  been  a  hard  money  party,  but  it 
rifted  from  its  metallic  moorings  and  floated  of 
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in  the  ocean  of  inflation,  and  you  know  it! 
Laughter.  They  said,  "Give  us  more  money," 
and  every  man  tbat  had  bought  on  credit  and 
owed  a  little  something  on  what  he  had  pur- 
chased, when  the  property  went  down,  he  com- 
menced crying,  or  many  of  them  did,  for  infla- 
tion. I  understand  it.  A  man,  say,  bought  a 
piece  of  laud  for  $6,000;  paid  $5,01)0  on  it;  gave 
a  mortgage  for  $1,000,  and  suddenly  in  1873, 
found  that  the  land  would  not  pay  the  other 
thousand.  The  land  had  resumed.  Much 
laughter.  And  then  he  said,  looking  lugubri- 
ously at  his  note  and  mortgage,  "1  want  another 
inflation."  And  1  never  heard  a  man  call  for  it 
that  did  not  also  say,  "If  it  ever  comes,  and  I 
don't  unload,  you  may  shoot  me.''  Great  laugh- 
ter. 
It  was  very  much  as  it  is  sometimes  in  playing 

Eoker,  and  I  make  this  comparison  knowing  that 
ardly  a  person  here  will  understand  it.  Great 
laughter.  A  voice — "Honor  bright!"  Renewed 
laughter.  1  have  been  told  ( laughter)  that  along 
toward  morning  i  laughter)  the  man  that  is  ahead 
suddenly  says,  "1  have  got  to  go  home. .  Great 
laughter.  The  fact  is,  my  wife  is  not  well." 
Great  Laughter.  And  the  fellow  who  is  behind 
gays,  "Let  us  have  another  deal."  Laughter.  I 
have  my  opinion  of  a  fellow   that  will  jump  the 

fame.  And  so  it  was  in  the  hard  times  of  1873. 
hey  said:  "Give  us  another  deal;  let  us  get 
our  driftwood  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
stream."  And  they  cried  out  for  more  money. 
But  the  republican  party  said:  "We  do  want 
more  money,  but  no  more  promises.  We  have 
got  to  pay  this  first,  and  if  we  start  out  again 
upon  that  wide  sea  of  promise  we  may  never 
touch  the  shore."    Applause. 

THE  FALLACY  AND  FOLLY  OF  FIAT 
DOLLARS. 

A  thousand  theories  were  born  of  want;  a 
thousand  theories  were  born  of  the  fertile  brain 
of  trouble,  and  these  people  said  after  all: 
"What  is  money?  why  it  is  nothing  but  a 
measure  of  value,  just  the  same  as  a  half  bushel- 
or  yardstick."  True.  And  consequently  it  makes 
bo  difference  whether  your  half  bushel  is  of 
wood,  or  gold,  or  silver  or  paper;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  your  yardstick  is  gold  or 
paper.  But  the  trouble  about  that  statement  is 
this:  A  half  bushel  is  not  a  measure  of  value; 
it  is  a  measure  of  quantity,  and  it  measures 
rubies,  diamonds  and  pearls,  precisisely  the  same 
as  corn  and  wheat.  The  yardstick  is  not  a 
measure  of  value;  it  is  a  measure  of  length,  and 
it  measures  lace,  worth  $100  a  yard,  precisely  as 
it  does  cent  tape.  And  another  reason  why  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  purchaser  whether 
the  half  bushel  is  gold  or  silver,  or  whether  the 
yard-stick  is  gold  or  paper,  you  don't  buy  the 
yard-stick;  you  don't  get  the  half  bushel  in  the 
trade.  Ana  if  it  was  so  with  money— if  the 
people  that  had  the  money  at  the  start  of  the 
trade,  kept  it  after  the  consummation  of  the 
bargain — then  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
what  you  made  your  money  of.  But  the  trouble 
is  the  money  changes  hands.  And  let  me  say 
to-night,  money  is  a  thing— it  is  a  product  of 
■ature  -  and  you  can  no  more  make  a  "fiat" 
dollar  than  yon  can  make  a  fiat  star.     I  am  in 
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favor  of  houest  money.  Free  speech  it 
brain  of  the  Republic;  an  honest  ballot  is 
breath  of  its  life,  and  honest  money  is  the  b 
that  courses  through  its  veius.    ( Applause. 

If   I  am  fortunate  enough  to  leave  a  d 
when  I  die,  I  want  it  to  be  a  good  one;  I  d 
wish  to  have  it  turn  to  ashes  in  the  han 
widowhood,  or  become  a  Democratic    br< 
promise  in  the  pocket  of  the  orphan;  I  wa 
money.     I  saw  not  long  ago  a  piece  of 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Empire  is  dust,  and  over  it  has   been  thi 
the  mantle  of  oblivion,  but  that  piece  of  go 
as  good  as  though  Julius  Caesar  were  still  ri 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Legion.     Appl 
I  want  money  that  will  outlive  the  Democ 
party.     They   told  us — and  they    were   h 
about  it — they  said,    "when  we  have  pleat 
money,  we  are  prosperous."  And  I  said: 
we   are   prosperous,  then  we  have  credit, 
credit  inflates  the  currency.     Whenever 
buys  a  pound  of  sugar  and  says,  "Chargi 
he  inflates  the  currrency;  whenever  he  giv 
note,  he   inflates    the    currency,    wheneve 
word  takes  the  place  of  money,  he  inflate 
currency.     The  consequence   is  that  whe 
are  prosperous,  credit  takes  the  place  of  me 
and  we   have   what  we  call  "plenty."    Bu 
cannot  increase    prosperity    simply    by    i 
promises  to  pay.    Suppose  you  should  co: 
a  river  that  was  about  dry,  and  there  you  \ 
see  the  ferryboat,  aud  the  gentleman  who 
the  ferry,  high  on  the  sand,  and  the  crack 
opening  in  the  sun   filled  with   loose    oa 
looking    like    an    average   Democratic   n 
listening  to  a  Constituonal  argument,  and 
should  say  to  him:"     "How  is  business?" 
lause  and  laughter.  And  he  would  say,  "I 
And  then  you  would  say  to  him,  "Now, 
vou  want  is  more  boat.  '    He  would  prol 
answer,     "If  I  had  a  little  more  water  1 
get  along  with  this  one."    Laughter. 

Bat  I  want  to  be  fair  ■  laughter),  and  I  wii 
night  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Demo< 
party.  You  did  a  great  and  splendid 
You  went  all  over  the  United  States  and  yoi 
upon  every  stump  that  a  greenback  was 
than  gold.  You  said,  "We  have  at  last 
the  money  of  a  poor  man.  Gold  loves  the 
gold  haunts  banks  and  safes  and  vaults;  b 
have  got  money  that  will  go  around  inqf 
for  a  man  that  is  dead  broke.  Great  Lau 
We  have  finally  found  mouey  that  will  sta^ 
pocket  with  holes  in  it.  Laughter.  But 
all,  do  you  know  that  money  is  the  most 
thing  in  this  world?  Laughter.  If  a  fello 
got  $1  in  his  pocket,  and  he  meets  another 
two,  do  you  know  that  dollar  is  absolutely 
sick  until  he  gets  where  the  other  tw 
Laughter.  And  yet  the  Greenbackers  to| 
that  they  had  finally  invented  money  that 
be  the  poor  man's  friend.  They  said, 
better  than  gold,  better  than  silver,"  and 
got  so  many  men  to  believe  it  that  wh 
resumed  and  said,  "Here  is  your  gold  foi 
greenback,"  the  fellows  who  had  the  gree 
said,  "We  don'twant  it.  Thegreenbae 
good  enough  for  us."  Do  you  know,  It 
had  wanted  it  we  could  not  give  it  to 
Laughter.    And  so  I  return  my  thanks 
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nback  party.  But  allow  me  to  say  in  this 
ection,  the  days  of  their  usefulness  hare 
d  forever. 

w,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  claim  that  the 

iblican  party  resumed.  I  am  not  silly  enough 

y  that  John  Sherman  resumed      But  I  will 

ou  what  I  do  say.     I  say  that  every  man 

raised  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  bushel  of  wheat 

pound  of  beef  or  pork   helped  to  resume. 

ause.    I  say  that  the  gentle  rain  and  loving 

helped  to  resume.    The  soil  of  the  United 

s  impregnated  by  the  loving  sun  helped  to 

ne.     The  men  that  dug  the  coal  and  the 

and  the  silver  and  the  copper  and  the  gold 

d  to  resume.     And   the   men   upon  whose 

leads  fell  the  light  of  furnaces  helped  to 

ne.     And  the  sailors  who  fought  with  the 

s  of  the  seas  helped  to  resume. 

dmit  to-night  that  the   Democrats  earned 

share  of  the  money  to  resume   with.     All  I 

in  God's  world  is  that  the  Republican  par- 

rnished  the  honesty  to  pay  it  over.    Great 

ause.    That  is  what  I  claim;  and  the  Repub- 

q  party  set   the    day,   and   the  Republican 

worked  to  fill  the  promise.   That  is  what  I 

And  bad  it  not  been  for  the   Republican 

this  nation  would   have    been   financially 

uored.  Applause.     I  am  for  honest  money, 

am  for  the  payment  of  every  dollar  of  our 

and  so  is  every  Democrat  now,  I  take  it.  But 

didyousay  a  little  while  ago?  Did  you  say 

uld  resume?    No;  you  swore  we  could  not, 

ou  swore  our  bonds   would  be   worthless 

e   withered  leaves  of  winter.    And  now, 

a  Democrat  goes  to  England  and  sees  an 

ican  four  per  cent  quoted  at  110  he  kind  of 

s  up  (laughter),  and  he  says:  "That's  the 

of  a  man  I  am."  Great  laughter.     In  that 

ry  he  pretends  he  was  a  Republican  in  this. 

don't  blame  him.     And  1  don't  begrudge 

nioying   respectability   when  away    from 

Laughter.     The  Republican  party  is  en- 

to  the  credit    for  keeping    this    Nation 

lly    and  splendidly   honest.   Applause.     I 

the  Republican   party    is  entitled   to    the 

t  of  preserving  the  honor  of  this  Nation. 

ause. 

IE  STRUGGLE  AFTER  THE  PANIC. 

1878  came  the  crash,  and  all  the  languages 
e  world  cannot  describe  the  agonies  suffered 
e  American  people  from  1878  to  187y.  A 
who  thought  he  was  a  millionaire  came  to 

ty;  he  found  his  stocks  and  bonds  ashes 
e  paralytic  hand  of  old  age.  Men  who  ex- 
d  to  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  sun- 

of  joy  found  themselves  beggars  and  pau- 

The    great   factories  were  closed,    the 

men  were  demoralized,   and  the  roads  of 

nited  States  were  filled  with  tramps.  In 
ovel  of  the  poor  and  the  palace  of  the  rich 

the  serpent  of  temptation   and  whispered 

American  ear  the  terrible  word  "Repudia- 

Butthe  Republican  party  said,  "No;  we 

ay  every  dollar.  Applause.  '  No;  we  nave 

,d  toward  the  shining  goal  of  resumption 

re  never  will  turn  back."  Applause.  And 
tepublican  party  struggled  until  it  had  the 

mess  of   seeing  upon  the  broad  shining 


forehead  of  American  labor  the  words   "Finan- 
cial Honor."  Applause. 

The  Republican  party  struggled  until  every 
paper  promise  was  as  good  as  gold.  Applause. 
And  the  moment  we  got  back  to  gold  then  we 
commenced  to  rise  again.  We  could  not  jump 
up  until  our  feet  touched  something  that  they 
pressed  against.  And  from  that  moment  te 
this  we  have  been  going,  going,  going  higher 
and  higher,  more  prosperous  every  hour.  Ap- 
plause. And  now  they  say,  "Let  us  have  a 
change."  Laughter.  When  I  am  sick  I  want  a 
change;  when  I  am  poor  I  want  a  change;  and  if 
I  were  a  Democrat  I  would  have  a  personal 
change.  Laughter.  We  are  prosperous  to-day, 
and  must  keep  so.  We  are  back  to  gold  and 
silver.  Let  up  stay  there;  and  let  us  stay  with 
the  party  that  brought  us  there.  "Good,"  "good," 
and  applause. 

A  NATION  NOT  A  CONFEDERACY. 

Now,  I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  free  speech 
and  an  honest  ballot  box  and  an  honest  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  and  aa 
honest  money,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
the  great  and  splendid  truth  that  this  is  a  Nation 
one  and  indivisible.  Great  Applause.  1  deny 
that  we  are  a  confederacy  bound  together  with 
ropes  of  cloud  and  chains  of  mist.  This  is  a 
Nation,  and  every  man  in  it  owes  his  first  alle- 
giance to  the  grand  old  flag  for  which  more 
brave  blood  was  shed  than  for  any  other  flag 
that  waves  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Great  Ap- 
plause. 

The  Southern  people  say  this  is  a  confederacy 
and  they  are  honest  in  it.  They  fought  for  it, 
they  believed  it.  They  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  State  Sovereignty,  and  many  Democrats  of 
the  North  believe  in  the  same  doctrine.  No 
less  a  man  than  Horatio  Seymour — standing,  it 
maybe,  at  the  head  of  Democratic  statesmen — 
said,  if  he  has  been  correctly  reported,  only  the 
other  day,  that  he  despised  the  word  "na'ion." 
I  bless  that  word.  Applause.  I  owe  my  first 
allegiance  to  that  Nation,  and  it  owes  its  first 
protection  to  me.  Great  Applause.  I  am  talk« 
ing  here  to  night,  not  because  I  am  protected 
by  the  flag  of  New  York.  I  would  not  know 
that  flag  if  I  should  see  it.  Laughter.  I  am 
talking  here  and  have  the  right  to  talk  here  be- 
cause the  flag  of  my  country  is  above  us.  Ap- 
plause. I  have  the  same  right  as  though  I  had 
been  born  upon  this  very  platform.  I  am  proud 
of  New  York  because  it  is  a  part  of  my  country. 
I  am  proud  of  my  country  because  it  has  got 
such  a  State  as  New  York  in  it  (great  applause), 
and  I  will  be  prouder  of  New  i  ork  on  a  week 
from  next  Tuesday,  than  ever  before  in  my  life. 
Great  cheering.  I  despise  the  doctrine  of  State 
Sovereignty.  I  believe  in  the  rights  of  the 
States,  but  not  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
States  are  political  Conveniences.  Rising  above 
States  as  the  Alps  above  valleys  are  the  rights 
of  man.  Rising  above  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment even  in  this  Nation  are  the  sublime  rights 
of  the  people.  Loud  applause.  Governments 
are  good  only  so  long  as  they  protect  human 
rights.     But  the  rights  of  a  man  never  should 
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be  sacrificed  upon  tbe  iHi'i&r  of  the  State  or  upon 
the  altar  of  tbe  Nation.    Applause. 

STATE   SOVEREIGNTY  AND   HUMAN 
SLAVERY. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  objections  that  T  have 
got  to  State  Sovereignty.  Tbat  doctrine  has 
never  been  appealed  to  for  any  good.  The  first 
time  it  was  appealed  was  when  our  Constitution 
was  made.  And  the  object  then  was  to  keep 
the  slave  trade  open  until  the  year  1808.  The 
object  then  was  to  make  the  sea  the  highway  of 
piracy — the  object.then  was  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  go  into  the  business  of  selling  men 
and  women  and  children,  and  feed  their  cargo 
to  the  sharks  of  the  sea,  and  the  sharks  of  the 
sea  were  as  merciful  as  they.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  the  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  Severeignty  was  made,  and  the  next  time 
was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  Inter- 
state of  slave  trade,  so  that  a  gentleman  in 
Virginia  could  sell  his  slave  to  the  rice  and 
DOtton  plantations  of  the  South.  Think  of  it! 
It  was  made  so  they  could  rob  the  cradle  in  the 
aarue  of  law.  Think  of  it!  Think  of  it!  And 
the  next  time  they  appealed  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty  was  In  favor  of  the  fugitive 
Slave  law — a  law  that  made  a  bloodhound  of 
every  Northern  man;  that  made  charity  a  crime. 
A  law  that  made  love  a  State  prison  offence; 
that  branded  the  forehead  of  charity  as  if  it 
were  a  felon.  Think  of  it!  A  law  that,  if  a 
woman  ninety-nine  one-hundreths  white  had 
escaped  from  slavery,  had  traversed  forests, 
had  been  lorn  by  briars,  had  crossed  rivers,  had 
travelled  at  night  ai.d  in  darkness,  and  had 
finally  got  within  one  step  of  free  soil  with  the 
whole  light  of  the  North  star  shining  in  her  tear- 
filled  eyes,  with  her  little  babe  on  her  withered 
bosom— a  law  that  declared  it  the  duty  of 
Northern  men  to  clutch  that  woman  and  turn 
her  bark  to  the  domination  of  the  hound  and 
lash.  Tremendous  applause.  I  have  no  respect 
for  any  man  living  or  dead  who  voted  for  that 
law.  I  have  no  respect  for  any  man  who  would 
Carry  it  out.     I  never  had. 

Tbe  next  time  they  appealed  to  the  doctrine 
of  State  Sovereignty  was  to  increase  the  area 
of  human  slavery  so  that  the  bloodhound  with 
elots  of  blood  dropping  from  his  loose  and 
hanging  jaws,  might  traverse  the  billowy  plains 
of  Kansas  Think  of  itl  The  Democratic  party 
then  said  the  Federal  Government  had  a  right  to 
cross  the  State  line.  And  the  next  time  they 
appealed  to  that  infamous  doctrine  was  in  de- 
fence of  secession  and  treason;  a  doctrine  that 
cost  us  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars;  a. doc- 
trine that  cost  four  hundred  thousand  lives;  a 
doctrine  that  filled  our  country  with  widows, 
our  homes  with  orphans.  And  I  tell  you  the 
doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  is  the  viper  in  the 
bosom  of  this  Republic,  ana  if  we  do  not  kill 
this  viper  it  will  kill  us.  (Long  continued  app- 
rise.) 

The  Democrats  tell  us  that  in  the  olden  time 
the  Federal  Government  had  a  right  to  cross  a 
State  line  to  put  shackles  upon  the  limbs  of 
men.  It  had  a  right  to  cross  a  State  line  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  human  beings,  but 


now  it  has  no  right  to  cross  those  lines  upo 
errand  of  mercy  or  justice  We  are  told 
now,  when  the  Federal  Government  wish( 
protect  a  citizen,  a  State  line  rises  like  a  Chi 
wall,  and  the  sword  of  Federal  power  tun 
air  the  moment  it  touches  one  of  those  line 
deny  it  and  1  despise,  abhor  and  execrate 
doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty.  Applause. 
Democrats  tell  us  if  we  wish  to  be  protecte 
the  Federal  Government  we  must  leave  h» 
Laughter.  I  wish  they  would  try  it  (  appla 
for  about  ten  days.  Great  laughter.  Tbey 
the  Federal  Government  can  defend  a  citize 
England,  France,  Spain  or  Germany,  but  cai 
defend  a  child  of  the  Republic  sitting  arounc 
family  hearth.  I  deny  it.  A  Government 
cannot  protect  its  citizen  at  home  is  unfit  t 
called  a  Government.  Applause.  I  war 
Government  with  an  arm  long  enough  ai 
sword  sharp  enough  to  cut  down  treason  wii 
ever  it  may  raise  its  serpent  head.  Appla 
I  want  a  Government  that  will  protect  a  fr 
man,  standing  by  his  little  log  hut,  with 
same  efficiency  that  it  would  protect  Vande 
living  in  a  palace  of  marble  and  gold.  Appla 
Humanity  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  manhood 
thing  to  be  preserved.  Let  us  look  at  it. 
instance,  here  is  a  war,  and  the  Federal  Gov 
ment  says  to  a  man,  ''We  want  you,"  an< 
says,  "No  I  don't  want  to  go,"  and  then 
put  a  lot  of  pieces  of  paper  in  a  wheel  an( 
one  of  those  pieces  is  his  name  and  another 
turns  the  crank,  and  then  tbey  pull  it  out 
there  is  his  name,  and  they  say,  "Come,''  an 
he  goes.  Laughter.  And  they  stand  bin 
front  of  the  brazen-throated  guns;  they  n 
him  fight  for  his  native  land,  and  when  the 
is  over  he  goes  home  and  he  rinds  the  war 
been  unpopular  in  his  neighborhood,  and  ' 
tramp  upon  his  rights,  and  he  says  to 
Federal  Government,  "Protect  me.  And 
says  to  that  Government,  "I  owe  my  allegis 
to  you.  You  must  protect  me."  What  will 
say  of  that  Government  if  it  says  to  him,  " 
must  look  to  your  Slate,for  protection. ''  " 
but,"  he  says,  "my  State  is  the  very  po 
trampling  upon  me,  and,  of  course,  the  rol 
is  noi  going  to  send  for  the  police.  Appla 
It  is  thtf  duty  of  the  Government  to  defend  « 
its  drafted  men;  and  if  that  is  the  duty  of 
Government,  what  shall  1  say  of  the  volunt 
who  for  one  moment  holds  his  wife  in  a  tie 
lous  and  agonized  embrace,  kisses  his  child 
shoulders  his  musket,  goes  to  the  field,  ands 
"Here  I  am,  ready  to  die  for  my  native  la 
A  voice  "Good."  A  nation  that  will  not  del 
its  volunteer  defenders  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
of  this  world.  A  flag  that  wul  not  protec 
protectors  is  a  dirty  rag  that  contaminates 
air  in  which  it  waves.  Applause.  This 
Nation.  Free  speech  is  the  brain  of  the  Repu 
an  honest  ballot  is  the  breath  of  its  life;  ho 
money  is  the  blood  of  its  veins;  and  the  ide 
nationality  is  its  great  beating,  throbbing  hi 
Applause.  I  am  for  a  nation.  And  yet 
Democrats  tell  me  that  it  is  dangerous  to  1 
centralized  power.  How  would  you  have  it 
believe  in  the  localization  of  power,  I  beliei 
having  enough  of  it  localized  in  one  place  t 
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ively  used;  I  believe  in  a  localization  of 
,  I  suppose  Democrats  would  like  to  have 
gead  all  over  your  body  (applause  and 
terj,  and  they  act  as  though  there  was. 

PROTECTING  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

jre  is  another  thing  in  which  I  believe;  I 
re  in  the  protection  of  American  labor. 
and  that  holds  Aladdin's  lamp  must  be  the 
of  toil.  This  Nation  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
of  its  workers,  and  I  want  the  American 
ing  man  to  have  enough  to  wear;  I  want 
o  have  enough  to  eat;  1  want  him  to  have 
ihing  for  the  ordinary  misfortunes  of  life; 
t  him  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
well  dressed;  I  want  him  to  see  a  few  blue 
ns  fluttering  about  his  children;  I  want 
;o  see  the  flags  of  health  flying  in  their 
iful  cheeks;  1  .want  him  to  feel  thai  this  is 
>untry,  and  the  shield  of  protection  is  above 
bor.    Applause. 

d  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  for  protection, 
[f  we  were  all  farmers  we  would  be  stupid, 
were  all  shoemakers  we  would  be  stupid, 
all  followed  one  business,  no  matter  what 
i,  we  would  become  stupia.  Protection  to 
ican  labor  diversities  American  industry, 
o  have  it  diversified  touches  and  developes 
part  of  the  human  brain.  Protection  pro- 
integrity  ;  it  protects  intelligence  ;  and 
ction  raises  sense  ;  and  by  protection  we 
greater  men  and  better  looking  women 
ealthier  children.  Applause.  Free  Trade 
s  that  our  laborer  is  upon  an  equality  with 
oorest  paid  labor  of  this  world.  And  allow 
o  tell  you  that  for  an  empty  stomach, 
rah  for  Hancock"  is  a  poor  consolation, 
hter.  I  do  not  think 'much  of  a  Govern- 
where  the  people  do  not  have  enough  to 
Applause.      1  am  a  materialist  to  that  ex 

1  want  something  to  eat.  I  have  been 
untries  where  the  laboring  man  had  meat 
a  year  ;  sometimes  twice —  Christmas  and 
:r.  And  I  have  seen  women  carrying  upon 
heads  a  burden  that  no  man  in  the  audience 
carry,  and  at  the  same  time  knitting  busily 
both  hands,  and  those  women  lived  without 

and  when  I  thought  of  the  American 
er,  1  said  to  myself,  "After  all,  my  country 
e  beat  in  the  world."     Applause.     And 

1  came  back  to  the  sea  and  saw  the  old 
ying  in  the  air  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
ir  from  pure  joy  had  burst  into  blossom, 
ause. 

bor  has  more  to  eat  and  more  to  wear  in 
nited  States  than  in  any  other  land  of  this 
.  Applause.  I  want  America  to  produce 
thing  that  Americans  need.  I  want  it  so 
!  whole  world  should  declare  war  against 
o  if  we  were  surrounded  by  walls  of  cannons 
bayonets  and  swortls,  we  could  supply  all 
uuian  wants  in  and  of  ourselves.  Applause. 
nt  to  live  to  see  the  American  woman 
ed  in  American  silk  ;  the  American  man 
verything  from  hat  to  boots  produced  in 
rica  ( applause  j,  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the 
rican  toil.  1  want  to  see  workiugmen  have 
)d  house,  painted  white,  grass  in  the  front 
carpets  on  its  floor,  pictures  en  the  wall. 


Applause.  I  want  to  see  him  a  man  feeling 
that  he  is  a  king  by  the  divine  right  of  living  in 
the  Republic.  Applause.  And  every  man  here 
is  just  a  little  bit  a  king,  you  know.  Every  man 
here  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power.  Every 
man  wears  a  little  of  purple  every  man  has  a 
little  of  crown  and  a  little  of  sceptre  ;  and  every 
man  that  will  sell  his  vote  for  money  or  be  ruled 
by  prejudice  is  unfit  to  be  an  American  citizen 
Applause, 

I  believe  in  American  labor,  and  I  tell  yo* 
why.  The  other  day  a  man  told  me  that  we  had 
produced  in  the  United  States  of  America  one 
million  tons  of  rails.  How  much  are  they 
worth  ?  Sixty  dollars  a  ton.  In  other  words, 
the  million  tons  are  worth  $60,000,1)00.  How 
much  is  a  ton  of  iron  worth  in  the  ground  T 
Twenty-five  cents.  American  labor  takes  35 
cents  of  iron  in  the  ground  and  adds  to  it  $59.75. 
Applause.  One  million  tons  of  rails,  and  the 
raw  material  not  worth  $24,000.  We  build  a 
ship  in  the  United  States  worth  $500,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  earth,  of  the  trees  in 
the  great  forest,  of  all  that  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  that  ship  bringing  $500,000  in  gold 
is  Only  $20,000  ;  $480,000  by  American  labor, 
American  muscle,  coined  into  gold  ;  Americas 
brains  made  a  legal-tender  the  world  around. 
Applause. 

SOURCE  OP  THE  FREE  TRADE  DOCTRINE 

I  propose  to  stand  by  the  Nation,  I  want  the 
furnaces  kept  hot.  I  want*  the  sky  to  be 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  American  industry,  and 
upon  that  cloud  of  smoke  will  rest  forever-  the 
bow  of  perpetual  promise.  "Good,"  "good"; 
great  cheers.  That  is  what  I  am  for.  A  voice 
— "So  are  we  all."  Yes,  sir.  Laughter. 
Where  did  this  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
come  from?  From  the  South.  The  South 
would  like  to  stab  the  prosperity  of  the  North. 
They  had  rather  trade  with  Old  England  than 
with  New  England.  They  had  rather  trade 
with  the  people  who  were  willing  to  help  them 
in  war  than  those  who  conquered  the  rebellion. 
Great  cheers.  They  knew  what  gave  us  our 
strength  in  war.  They  knew  that  all  the  brooks 
and  creeks  and  rivers  of  New-England  were  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion.  They  knew  that  eve- 
ry wheel  that  turned,  every  spindle  that  revol- 
ved, was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  human  pro- 
gress. It  won't  do.  Great  applause.  They 
were  so  lured  by  the  greed  of  office  that  they 
were  willing  to  trade  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
a  Nation.  It  won't  do.  I  don't  wish  to  belong 
to  a  party  that  succeeds  only  when  my  country 
falls.  I  don't  wish  to  belong  to  a  party  whose 
banner  went  up  with  the  banner  of  rebellion. 
I  don't  wish  to  belong  to  a  party  that  was  in 
partnership  with  defeat  and  disaster.  I  don't. 
Applause.  And  there  isn't  a  Democrat  here  but 
what  knows  that  a  failure  of  the  crops  this 
year  would  have  helped  his  party.  Applause. 
You  know  that  an  early  frost  would  have  been 
a  godsend  to  them.  Applause.  You  know  that 
the  potato-bug  could  have  done  them  mors 
good  than  all  their  speakers.      Great  applause. 

I  wish  to  belong  to  that  party  which  is  pros- 
perous when  the  country  is  prosperous.    I  be- 
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lone  to  that  party  ^hich  is  not  poor  when  the 
golden  billows  are  running  over  the  seas  of 
wheat.  I  belong  to  that,  party  that  is  prospe- 
rous when  there  are  oceans  of  corn,  and  when 
the  cattle  are  upon  the  thousand  hills.  I  belong 
to  that  party  which  is  prosperous  when  the 
furnaces  are  aflame;  and  when  you  dig  coal 
and  iron  and  silver;  when  everybody  has  enough 
to  eat;  when  everybody  is  happy;  when  the 
children  are  all  going  to  school  i  applause);  and 
.when  joy  covers  my  nation  as  with  a  garment. 
Applause  That  party  which  is  prosperous, 
then,  that  is  my  party. 

Now,  then,  1  have  been  telling  you  what  I  am 
for,  1  am  for  free  speech,  and  so  ought  you  to 
be.  I  am  for  an  honest  ballot,  and  if  you  are 
not  you  ought  to  be.  I  am  for  the  collection 
of  revenue.  I  am  for  honest  money.  I  am  for 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  nation  forever.  Great 
applause.  I  believe  in  protecting  American 
labor.  Great  Applause.  I  want  the  shield  of 
my  country  above  every  anvil,  above  every  fur- 
nace, above  every  cunninghead  and  aboveeve- 
rydeft  of  American  labor.    Applause. 

Now,  then,  what  section  of  this  country  will 
be  the  more  apt  to  carry  these  ideas  into  execu- 
tion? What  party  will  be  the  more  apt  to 
achieve  these  grand  and  splendid  things?  Honor 
bright?  Laughter.  NowwetAve  not  only  to 
choose  between  sections  of  the  country;  we 
have  to  choose  between  parties.  Here  is  the 
Democratic  party;  and  I  admit  that  there  are 
thousands  of  good  Democrats  who  went  to  the 
war,  and  some  Of  those  that  stayed  at  home 
were  good  men;  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  in  reply  what  that  party  did 
during  the  war  when  the  War  Democrats  were 
away  from  home.  What  did  they  do?  That  is 
the  question.  I  say  to  you  that  every  man  who 
tried  to  tread  our  flag  out  of  heaven  was  a  De- 
mocrat. Applause.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
ordinances  of  secession,  who  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  the  men  who  starved  our  soldiers,  who 
fed  them  with  the  crumbs  that  the  worms  had 
devoured  before,  they  were  Democrats.  The 
keepers  of  Libby,  the  keepers  of  Andersonville 
were  Democrats;  Libby  and  Andersonville,  the 
two  mighty  wings  that  will  bear  the  memory  of 
the  confederacy  to  eternal  infamy.  And  when 
some  poor,  emaciated  Union  patriot,  driven  to 
insanity  by  famine,  saw  in  an  insane  dream  the 
face  of  his  mother,  and  she#)eckoned  him  and 
he  followed  hoping  to  press  her  lips  once  again 
against  his  fevered  face  and  when  he  stepped 
one  step  beyond  the  dead  line  the  wretch  thai 

Eut  the  bullet  through  his  loving,  throbbing 
eart  was  a  Democrat.  Great  applause.  The 
men  who  wished  to  scatter  yellow  fever  in  the 
North  and  who  tried  to  fire  the  great  cities  of 
the  North  knowing  that  the  serpents  of  flame 
would  devour  the  women  and  babes — they  were 
til  Democrats  Applause.  He  who  said  that 
Ad  greeuuarfk  never  would  be  paid  and  he  who 
slandered  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  the 
Nation's  promises  were  Democrats.  Who  were 
loyful  when  your  brothers  and  your  sons  and 
xathers  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the 
country  has  lost?  They  were  Democrats.  The 
men  who  wept  when  the  old  flag  floated  in 
triumph  above  the  ramparts  of  Rebellion— they 


were  Democrats.  You  know  it.  The  men  \ 
wept  when  slavery  was  destroyed,  who  belie 
slavery  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  who  regar 
bloodhouuds  as  apostles  and  missionaries, 
who  wept  at  the  funeral  of  that  infernal  inst 
tion — they  were  Democrats.  Bad  compan 
bad  company!    Laughter  and   applause. 

And  let  me  implore  all  the  young  men  h 
not  to  join  that  party.  Do  not  give  new  bl< 
to  that  institution.  The  Democratic  party 
a  yellow  passport.  On  one  side  it  says  "dan 
rous."  They  imagine  they  have  not  chang 
and  that  is  because  they  have  not  intellect 
growth.  That  party  was  once  the  enemy  of 
country,  was  once  the  enemy  of  our  flag,  i 
more 'than  that  it  was  once  the  enemy  of  hun 
liberty,  and  that  party  to-night  is  not  will 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  should  es 
cise  all  their  rights  irrespective  of  their  co 
And  allow  me  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  op 
sed  to  that  party.    Loud  applause. 

CANDIDATES  OF  THE  TWO  PARTIES 

We  have  not  only  to  choose  between  part 
but  to  choose  between  candidates.  The  D( 
ocracy  have  put  forward  as  the  bearers  of  tr. 
standard  General  Hancock  and  William 
English.  "Hisses.  No,  no,  no."  They  will  s< 
be  beyond  hissing.  Roars  of  laughter.  But 
us  treat  them  respectfully.  When  I  am  by 
side  of  the  dying,  1  never  throw  up  their  crin 
I  feel  to-night  as  though  standing  by  the  o] 
grave  of  the  Democratic  party  (great  laught 
and  allow  me  to  say,  that  1  feel  as  well  as  co 
be  expected.  Much  laughter. 
That  party  has  nominated  General  Winfieh 
Hancock,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  good  i 
dier.  I  admit  it.  I  don't  know  whether  he  i 
not.  I  admit  it.  Laughter.  That  was 
reputation  before  he  was  nominated,  and  1 
willing  to  let  him  have  the  advantage  of  all 
had  before  he  was  nominated.  He  had  a  c 
versation  with  General  Grant.  Great  applai 
It  was  a  time  when  he  had  been  appointed 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  In  t 
conversation  he  stated  to  General  Grant  thai 
was  opposed  to  "nigger  domination."  Gi 
said  to  him,  "  We  must  obey  the  laws  of  Co 
ress.  Applause.  We  are  soldiers."  And  t 
meant,  the  military  is  not  above  the  c 
authority.  Applause.  And  I  tell  you  to-ni^ 
that  the  army  and  the  navy  are  the  right  j 
the  left  hands  of  the  civil  power.  Applat 
Grant  said  to  him  :  "Three  or  four  million 
slaves,  without  property  and  without  educati 
cannot  dominate  over  thirty  or  forty  million 
white  people,  with  education  and  with  proj 
ty. '  General  Hancock  replied  to  thai :  "I 
opposed  to  '  nigger  domination.'  "  Allow 
to  say  that  1  do  not  believe  any  man  fit  for 
Presidency  of  this  great  Republic,  who  is  c 
able  of  insulting  a  down-trodden  race.  Gi 
applause.  1  never  meet  a  negro  that  1  do 
feel  like  asking  his  forgiveness  lor  the  wro 
that  my  race  has  inflicted  on  his.  Applause, 
remember  that  from  the  white  man  he  recei 
for  200  years  agony  and  tears  ;  I  remember  t 
my  race  sold  a  child  from  the  agonized  bre 
of  a  mother ;  I  remember  that  my  race  tramp 
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i  the  feet  of  greed  upon  all  the  holy  rela- 
s  of  life  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  like  insulting  the 
red  man  ;  I  feel  rather  like  asking  the  for- 
ness  of  his  race  for  the  crimes  that  my  race 
5  put  upon  him.  "Nigger  domination." 
it  a  fin  e  scabbard  that  makes  for  the  sword 
ettysburg.  It  won't  do.  Laughter, 
hat  is  General  Hancock  for,  besides  the 
iidency  ?  Laughter.  How  does  he  stand 
a  the  great  questions  affecting  American 
perity?  [Cries  of  ''Give  it  up,'  "Give  us 
Basier  one."  Laughter.]  He  told  us  the 
it  day  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  question.  The 
effects  every  man  and  woman  that  has  a 
to  be  covered  or  a  stomach  to  be  filled,  and 
he  says  it  is  a  local  question.  Laughter.  So 
eath.  Laughter.  He  also  told  us  that 
card  that  question  discussed  once  in  Penn- 
ania.  Great  laughter.  He  must  have  been 
resdropping."  Great  laughter.  And  he  tells 
aat  his  doctrine  01  the  tariff  will  continue  as 
;  as  Nature  lasts.  Laughter.  Then  Senator 
dolph  wrote  him  a  letter.  I  don't  know 
ther  Senator  Randolph  answered  it  or  not 
ghterr,  but  that  answer  was  worse  than  the 
interview;  and  I  understand  now  that 
her  letter  is  going  through  a  period  of  in- 
ttioh  at  Governor's  Island,  upon  the  great 
ject  of  tariff.  It  won't  do.  Applause  and 
hter. 

icy  say  one  thing  they  are  sure  of,  he  is  op- 
;d  to  paying  Southern  pensions  and  Southern 
us.  He  says  that  a  man  that  fought  against 
Government  has  no  right  to  a  pension, 
dl  1  say  a  man  that  fought  against  this 
ernmeut  has  no  right  to  office.  Loud  and 
ouged  applause.  If  a  man  cannot  earn  a 
sion  by  tearing  our  flag  out  of  the  sky,  he 
aot  earn  power.  A  voice— "How  about 
gstreet?'' — Longstreet  has  repented  of  what 
Lid.  Longstreet  admits  that  he  was  wrong. 
I  there  was  no  braver  officer  in  the  Southern 
federacy.  —  Applause. —  Every  man  of  the 
th  who  will  say,  "I  made  a  mistake" — I  don't 
it  him  to  say  that  he  knew  he  was  wrong — 
i  ask  him  to  say  is  that  he  now  thinks  he* 
wrong,  and  every  man  of  the  South  to-day 
» says  he  was  wrong,  and  who  says  from 
day  forward,  henceforth  and  forever,  he  is 
this  being  a  nation,  I  will  take  him  by  the 
d.  Renewed  applause.  But  while  he  is  at- 
pting  to  do  at  the  ballot-box  what  he  failed 
ccomplish  upon  the  field  of  battle,  I  am 
inst  him;  while  he  uses  a  Northern  General 
ait  a  Southern  trap,  I  won't  bite.  I  will 
jive  men  when  they  deserve  to  be  forgiven; 
while  they  insist  that  they  were  right,  while 
j  insist  that  State  Sovereignty  is  the  proper 
trine,  I  am  opposed  to  their  climbing  into 
er. 

ancock  says  that  he  will  not  pay  these 
ms;  he  agrees  to  veto  a  bill  that  his  party 
i  pass;  he  agrees  in  advance  that  he  will  de- 
t  a  party  that  he  expects  will  elect  him;  he  in 
ct,  says  to  the  people,  "You  can't  trust 
t  party,  but  you  can  trust  me."  He  says, 
ook  at  them;  1  admit  they  are  a  hungry  lot; 
Imit  that  they  haven't  had  a  bite  in  twenty 
re;  1  admit  that  an  ordinary  famine  is  satiety 
pared  to  the  hunger  they  feel."    But  be- 


tween that  vast  appetite  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  public  treasury  1  will  throw 
the  shield  of  my  veto."  Applause.  No  man  hai 
a  right  to  say  in  advance  what  he  will  veto, 
any  more  than  a  judge  has  a  right  to  say  in 
advance  how  he  will  decide  a  case.  Applause 
The  veto-power  is  a  distinction  with  which  the 
Constitution  has  clothed  the  Executive,  and  no 
President  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  will  veto 
until  he  has  heard  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Applause.  But  he  agrees  in  advance,  Laughter. 

I  would  rather  trust  a  party  than  a  man. 
Death  may  vote  Hancock,  and  death  has  not 
been  a  successful  politician  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes. Laughter.  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Andy  John 
son,  (laughter)— I  don't  wish  Death  to  elect 
any  more  Presidents;  and  if  he  does,  and  if 
Hancock  is  elected,  William  H.  English  beco- 
mes President  of  the  United  States.  (Hi- sea 
No,  no,  no!)  All  I  need  to  say  about  him  U 
simply  to  pronounce  his  name  (laughter);  that 
is  all.  You  don't  want  him.  Whether  the  ma- 
ny stories  that  have  been  told  about  him  are 
true  or  not  I  don't  know,  and  I  will  not  give 
currency  to  a  solitary  word  against  the  re- 
pution  of  an  American  citizen  unless  I  know  it 
to  be  true.  Applause  and  cries  of  "Good"  What 
I  have  got  against  him  is  what  he  has  done  is 
public  life.  When  Charles  Sumner  ( loud  ap- 
plause), that  great  and  splendid  publicist- 
Charles  Sumner,  the  great  philanthropist,  one 
who  spoke  to  the  conscience  of  the  time 
and  to  the  history  of  the  future, 
— when  he  stood  up  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  made  a  great  and  glorious  plea  for  human 
liberty,  there  crept  into  the  Senate  a  villain 
,and  struck  him  down  as  though  he  had  been  i> 
wild  beast,  that  man  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  when  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  to  expel  that  man  William  H.  Eng- 
lish voted  No.  [Hisses.]  All  the  stories  in  the 
world  could  not  add  to  the  infamy  of  that  public 
act.  Applause.  That  is  enough  for  me,  and 
whatever  his  private  life  may  be,  let  it  be  that 
of  an  angel,  never,  never,  never  will 
I  vote  for  a  man  that  would  defend  the  as- 
sassin of  free  speech.  Applause  General  Han- 
cock, they  tell  me,  is  a  statesman  (laughter);  that 
what  little  time  he  has  to  spare  from  war  he  has 
given  to  the  tariff  (laughter),  and  what  little  time 
he  could  spare  from  the  tariff  he  has  given  to  the 
Constitution  of  his  country ;  showing  under  what 
circumstances  a  Maior-Geneial  can  put  at  defi- 
ance the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  won't 
do. 

But  while  I  am  upon  that  subject  it  may  be 
well  for  me  to  state  that  he  never  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  (Loud  applause.) 
Now,  I  say  that  a  man  who,  in  time  of  peace 
prefers  peace,  and  prefers  the  avocations  of 
peace;  a  man  who,  in  the  time  of  peace  would 
rather  look  at  the  corn  in  the  air  of  June,  rather 
listen  to  the  hum  of  bees,  rather  sit  by  his  door 
with  his  wife  and  children;  the  man  who,  in 
time  of  peace  loves  peace,  and  yet  when  the 
blast  of  war  flows  in  his  ears  shoulders  the  mus- 
ket and  goes  to  the  field  of  war  to  defend  his 
country,  and  when  the  war  is  over  goes  home 
and  again  pursues  the  avocation  of  peace— that 
man  is  just  as  good,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  «s  t 
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man  who  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  like  to  make  his  living 
killing  other  folks.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  he  is 
as  good. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  STANDARD  BEARERS. 

The  Republicans  have  named  as  their  standard- 
bearers  James  A.  Gnffleld  (tremendous  cheers, 
again  and  again  renewed,  the  men  standing  up, 
waving  their  hats  and  the  ladies  their  handker- 
chiefs)—James  A.  Garfield  (cheers)  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur  (great  cheers  and  applause).  James 
A..  Garfield  was  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  he  took 
Away  from  the  field  of  Chickamauga  as  much 

flory  as  any  man  could  carry.  (Great  applause.) 
[e  is  not  a  soldier — he  is  a  statesman.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  has  studied  and  discussed  all  the 
great  questions  that  affect  the  prosperity  and 
well-heing  of  the  American  people.  His  opinions 
are  well  known,  and  I  say  to  you  to-night  that 
there  is  not  in  this  Nation,  there  is  not  in  this 
Republic  a  man  with  greater  brain  and  greater 
heart  than  James  A.  Garfield.  (Great  cheers.) 
I  know  him  and  like  him.  (Applause.)  I  know 
him  as  well  as  any  other  public  man,  and  I  like 
him.  The  Democratic  party  say  that  he  is  not 
honest.  I  have  been  reading  some  Democratic 
papers  to-day,  and  you  would  say  that  every 
one  of  their  editors  had  a  private  sewer  of  his 
own  (laughter)  into  which  had  been  emptied  for 
a  hundred  years  the  slop*  of  hell.  Laughter 
and  applause.)  They  tell  me  that  James  A. 
Garfield  is  not  honest.  Are  you  a  Democrat? 
Your  party  tried  to  steal  nearly  half  this  coun- 
try. Applause.  Your  party  stole  the  armament 
of  a  nation.  Your  party  was  willing  to  live 
upon  the  unpaid  labor  of  four  millions  of  people. 
You  have  no  right  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  motion  of  honesty.  Applause.  Sit 
down.  Laughter  and  applause.  James  A.  Gar- 
field has  been  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  Congress ;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
most  important  one  of  the  whole  House.  He  has 
no  peer  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Applause.  Andyou  know  it.  He  is  the  leader 
of  the  House.  With  one  wave  of  his  hand  he 
can  take  millions  from  the  pocket  of  one  in- 
dustry and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  another; — 
with  amotion  of  his  hand  he  could  have  made 
himself  a  man  of  wealth,  but  he  is  to-night  a  poor 
man.  Applause.  But  he  is  rich  in  honor  (applause), 
in  integrity  he  is  wealthy  (applause),  and  in 
brain  he  is  millionaire.  Great  applause.  I  know 
him  and  I  like  him.  Cheers.  He  is  as  genial  as 
May  and  he  is  as  generous  as  Autumn.  Ap- 
plause. And  the  men  for  whom  he  has  done 
unnumbered  favors,  the  men  whom  he  had  pity 
enough  not  to  destroy  with  an  argument,  the  men 
who,  with  his  great  generosity,  he  has  allowed, 
Intellectually,  to  live,  are  now  throwing  filth  at 
the  reputation  of  that  great  and  splendid  man. 
(Cheers.) 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  passing  a 
muddy  place  around  which  were  gathered  ragg- 
ed and  wretched  urchins.  And  these  little 
wretches  began  to  throw  mud  at  them  ;  and  one 

f;entleman  said,  "  If  you  don't  stop  I  will  throw 
t  back  at  you."  And  a  little  fellow  said,  "  You 
can't   do   it  without   dirtying    your    hands." 


Laughter  and  applause.    And  it  doesn't 
us,  anyway?    Renewed  laughter. 

I  never  was  more  profoundly  happy  than 
the  night  of  that  12th  day  of  October  wh 
found  that  between  an  honest  and  a  kingly 
and  his  maligners,  two  great  States  bad  thr 
their  shining  shields.    Great  Applause.    "W 
Ohio  said,   "Garfield  is  my  greatest  son, 
there  never  has  beeh  raised  in  the  cabii 
Ohio  a  grander  man  "  (tremendous  and  prol< 
ed  applause  and  cheers);   and  when  Indi 
(loud  cheers)  —  and  when  Indiana  held  up 
hands  and  said,  "Allow  me  to    endorse 
verdict,"  I  was  profoundly  happy,  because 
said  to  me,  "Garfield  will  carry  every  Norti 
State ;,''  that  said  to  me,  "  The*  Solid  South 
be  confronted  by  a  great  and  splendid  Nor 
Cheers. 

I  know  Garfield  —  I  like  him.  Laughter 
cheers.  Some  people  have  said,  "How  is  it 
you  support  Garfield,  when  he  was  a  ministe 
Laughter.  "  How  is  it  that  you  support  < 
field,  when  he  is  a  Christian  ?  I  will  tell  ; 
There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  I  am  n 
beggar  ;  and  secondly,  James  A.  Garfield  is 
a  beggar  He  believes  in  giving  to  every  o 
human  being  every  right  he  claims  for  hims 
He  believes  in  an  absolute  divorce  betw 
Church  and  State.  He  believes  that. every 
gion  should  rest  upon  its  morality,  upon 
reason,  upon  its  persuasion,  upon  its  goodn 
upon  its  charity,  and  that  love  should  never 
peal  to  the  sword  of  civil  power.  He  disag 
with  me  in  many  things ;  but  in  the  one  th 
that  the  air  is  free  for  all,  we  do  agree.  I  w 
to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  everywhere 
want  the  world  of  thought  to  be  withou 
chain,  without  a  wall.  James  A.  Garfield, 
lieving  with  me  as  he  does,  disagreeing  with 
as  he  does,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me 
know  him,  and  I  like  him. 

Men  are  to-day  blackening  his  reputation, 
are  not  fit  to  blacken  his  shoes.  Applause, 
is  a  man  of  brain.    Since  his  nomination 
must  have  made  forty  or  fifty  speeches, 
every  one  has  been  full  of  manhood  and  gen 
He  has  not  said  a  word  that  has  not  strenj 
ened  him  with  the  American  people.    He  is 
first  candidate  who  has  been  free  to  expi 
himself  and  who  has  never  made  a  misU 
Great  applause.    I  will  tell  you  why  he  d< 
make  a  mistake  ;   because  he  spoke  from 
inside  out.    Applause.    Because  he  was  gui 
by  the  glittering  Northern  star  of  principle, 
after  lie  has  been  told  about  him.    Slander  a 
slander  has  been  hatched  and  put  in  the 
with  its  little  short  wings,  to  fly  its  dirty  c 
and  the  last  lie  is  a  forgery.    Great  applause 

I  saw  to-day  the  f  ac-simile  of  a  letter  that  t 
pretend  he  wrote  upon  the  Chinese  question 
know  his  writing ;  I  know  his  signature 
am  well  acquainted  with  his  writing,  I  ki 
handwriting,  and  I  tell  you  to-night  that  le 
and  that  signature  are  forgeries.  Long  ( 
continued  applause.  A  forgery  for  the  ben 
of  the  Pacific  States  ;  a  forgery  for  the  purp 
of  convincing  the  American  workingman  t 
Garfield  is  without  heart.  I  tell  you,  my  fell 
citizens,  that  cannot  take  from  him  a  vote.  . 
plause.     But  Ohio  pierced  their  centre  andli 
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rolled  op  both  flanks  and  the  rebel  line  can 
ref onn  with  a  forgery  for  a  standard.      Ap- 
use.    They  are  gone.    Laughter. 

EHT  preaching  a  gospel  op  hate. 
ow  some  people  say  to  me,  "How  long  are 
i  going  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  hatet  I 
jer  did  preach  it.  In  many  states  of  this 
ion  it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  Republican.  I  am 
ng  to  preach  my  doctrine  until  every  Anier- 
d  citiaen  is  permitted  to  express  his  opinion 
&  vote  as  he  may  desire  in  every  State  of 
i  Union.  Applause.  I  am  going  to  preach  my 
urine  until  this  is  a  civilized  country.  That 
Jl.     I  will  treat  the  gentlemen  of  the  South 

—jcisely  as  we  do  the  gentlemen  of  the  North, 
rant  to  treat  every  section  of  the  country 
icisely  as  we  do  ours.  I  want  to  improve 
iir  rivers  and  their  harbors;  I  want  to  fill  their 
id  with  commerce;  1 1  want  them  to  prosper; 
rant  them  to    build    school-houses;    I  want 

wm  to  open  the  lands  to  immigration  to  all 
ople  who  desire  to  settle  upon  their  soil.  I 
nt  to  be  friends  with  them;  I  want  to  let  the 
st  be  buried  forever ;  I  want  to  let  bygones  be 
gones,  but  only  upon  the  basis  that  we  are 
w  in  favor  of  absolute  liberty  and  etern- 
Justice.  Great  applause.  I  am  not  willing 
bury    nationality    or    free    speech    in  the 

—ve  for  the  purpose  of  being  friends.  Let  us 
«d  by  ow  colors;  let  the  old  Republican  party 


that  has  made  this  a  Nation— the  old  Republican 
party  that  has  saved  the  financial  honor  of  this 
party— let  that  party  stand  by  its  color. 

Let  that  party  say,  "Free  speech  forever!" 
Let  that  party  say,  "An  honest  ballot  forever." 
Let  that  party  say,  "Honest  money  forever;  the 
Nation  and  the  flag  forever."  And  let  that  party 
stand  by  the  great  men  carrying  her  banner. 
James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur.      Ap- 

Elause.  I  had  rather  trust  a  party  than  a  man. 
'  General  Garfield  dies,  the  Republican  party 
lives;  if  General  Garfield  dies,  General  Arthui 
will  take  his  place — a  brave,  and  honest  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  upon  whom  every  Republic 
can  can  rely.  Applause.  And  if  he  dies,  ths 
Republican  party  lives,  and  as  long  as  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  die,  the  great  Republic 
will  live.  As  long  as  the  Republican  party  lives 
this  will  be  the  asylum  of  the  world.  Let  mc 
tell  you,  Mr.  Irishman,  this  is  the  only  country 
on  the  earth  where  Irishmen  have  had  enough 
to  eat.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  German,  that 
you  have  more  liberty  here  than  you  had  in  th« 
Fatherland.  Let  me  tell  you,  all  men,  that  this 
is  the  land  of  humanity. 

Oh!  I  love  the  old  Republic,  bound  by  the 
seas,  walled  by  the  wide  air,  domed  by  heaven's 
blue,  and  lit  with  the  eternal  stars.  1  love  tht 
Republic;  I  love  it  because  I  love  liberty.  Lib 
erty  is  my  religion,  and  at  its  altar  I  worshlr 
will  worship.    Loam  wenttnood  applause. 
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Speech  to  the  Business  Men  of  New  York 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune). 


Ail  inimense  meeting  of  business-men  was 
eld  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  front  of  the 
lew  York  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall  Street,  under 
le  direction  of  the  Bankers'  &  Brokers'  Repub- 
can  Club.     The  Produce   Exchange  Club  and 

e  Dry  Goods  Club  took  part  in  the  meeting, 
ackson  S.  Schultz  presided,  and  Col.  Robert 
Ingersoll  made  a  brilliant  and  effective 
peech,  which  was  received  with  unbounded 
nthusiasm.      Many    prominent    bankers    and 

erchants  were  in  the  audience.  William  Dowd, 
le  Republican  Candidate  for  Mayor,   occupied 

place  on  the  platform  and  was  greeted  with 
heers. 

COL.  INGERSOLL'S  ADDRESS. 
Fellow- Oitizena  of  the  Great  City  of  New  York: 
his  is  the  grandest  audience  I  ever  saw.  Great 
pplause.  This  audience  certifies  that  Gen. 
ames  A.  Garfield  — tremendous  cheers —  that 
ames  A.  Garfield  is  to  be  the  next  President  of 
e  United  States.  Renewed  cheers.  This  audi- 
nce  certifies  that  a  Republican  is  to  be  the  next 
layor  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Great  cheers, 
'his  audience  certifies  that  the  bu  iness-men  of 
lew  York  understand  their  interests,  and  that 
e  business  men  of  New  York  are  not  going  to 
st  the  country  be  controlled  by  the  Rebel  South 
nd  the  Rebel  ^orth.  Cheers.  In  1860  the 
)emocratic  party  appealed  to  force;  now  it  ap- 
eals  to  fraud.  Applause.  la  1860  the  Demo- 
ratic  party  appealed  to  the  sword;  now  it  ap- 
eals  to  the  pen.  Tremendous  cheers  and  laugh- 
er. It  was  treason  then;  it  is  forgery  now. 
Jreat  cheers.  The  Democratic  party  cannot  be 
rusted  — A  voice  "No,  no,  it  cannot!" —  with 
he  property  or  with  the  honor  of  the  people  of 
he  United  States.  Applause.  The  City  of  New 
fork  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  country.  Every 
nan  that  has  cleared  a  farm  has  helped  to  build 
flew  York;  every  man  who  helped  to  build  a 
ailway,  helped  to  build  up  the  palaces  of  this 
rity.  Applause.  Where  I  am  now  speaking  are 
he  termini  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United 
Itates.  They  all  come  here.  New  York  has 
>een  built  up  by  the  labor  of  the  country  (ap- 
tlause ),  and  New  York  owes  it  to  the  country 
o  protect  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  Ap- 
tlause.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  depend  upon 
he  merchants,  the  brokers,  and  the  bankers, 
lpon  the  gentlemen  of  New  York,  to  beat  the 
abble  of  New  York.  Great  cheers.  You  owe 
o  yourselves;  you  owe  to  the  Republic,  and  this 
aty  that  does  the  business  of  a  hemisphere, — 
his  city  that  will  in  ten  years  be  the  financial 
sentre  of  this  world  ( applause),  owes  it  to  itself 
o  be  true  to  the  great  principles  that  have  al- 
owed  it  to  exist  and  flourish.  Great  applause. 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  ought  to  say 
hat  this  shall  be  forever  a  free  country.  The 
tepublicans  of  New  York  ought  to  say  that  free 
peech  shall  forever  be  held  sacred  in  the  United 
Jtates.  Applause.  The  Republicans  of  New 
Fork  ought  to  see  that  the  party  that  defended 
iu»  man?"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  he  broke 
But.  Great  laughter.  He  said  he  didn't  mind 
»eing  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  company  was 


the  Nation  shall  still  remain  in  power.  Applause. 
The  Republicans  of  New  York  should  see  that 
the  flag  is  safely  held  by  the  hands  that  defended 
it  in  war.  Applause.  The  Republicans  of  New 
York  know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  good  government,  and  they  also 
know  tnat  good  government  means  protection 
to  the  people— rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
Applause.  The  Republicans  know  that  a  black 
friend  is  better  than  a  white  enemy.  "Goodl 
Good  I"  and  cheers.  They  know  that  a  negro 
while  fighting  for  the  Government  is  better  than 
any  white  man  who  will  fight  against  it.  Great 
cheers.  The  Republicans  of  New  York  know 
that  the  colored  party  in  the  South,  which  al- 
lows every  man  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  is  better 
than  any  white  man  who  is  opposed  to  allowing 
a  negro  to  cast  his  honest  vote.  Applause.  A 
black  man  in  favor  of  liberty  is  better  than  a 
white  man  in  favor  of  slavery.  Applause.  The 
Republicans  of  New  York  must  be  true  to  theil 
friends.  Applause.  This  Government  means  to 
protect  all  its  citizens,  at  home  and  abroad,  oi 
it  becomes  a  byword  in  the  mouths  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  ' 

Now  what  do  we  want  to  do?  A  voice— "Vote 
for  Garfield."  Great  cheers  and  laughter.  Of 
course.  We  are  going  to  have  an  election  next 
Tnesday,  and  every  Republican  knows  why  he 
is  going  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket;  while 
every  Democrat  votes  his  without  knowing  why. 
Great  laughter.  A  Republican  is  a  Republican 
because  he  loves  something;  a  Democrat  is  a 
Democrat  because  he  hates  something.  Great 
applause.  A  Republican  believes  in  progress; 
a  Democrat  in  retrogression.  A  Democrat  is  a 
"has  been."  He  is  a  "used  to  be."  Great  laugh- 
ter. The  Republican  party  lives  on  hope;  th« 
Democratic  on  memory.  Renewed  laughter. 
The  Democrat  keeps  his  back  to  the  sun  and 
imagines  himself  a  great  man  because  he  casts 
a  great  shadow.  Laughter.  Now,  there  are 
certain  things  we  want  to  preserve,— that  the 
business-men  of  New  York  want  to  preserve,— 
and,  in  the  first  place,  we  want  an  honest  ballot. 
Applause.  And  where  the  Democratic  party 
has  power  there  never  has  been  an  honest  ballot. 
You  take  the  worst  ward  in  this  city,  and  there 
is  where  you  will  find  the  greatest  Democratic 
majority.  Applause.  You  know  it  (laughter), 
knd  so  do  I  (laughter).  There  is  not  a  univer- 
sity in  the  North,  East,  or  West  that  has  not  in 
it  a  Republican  majority.  Applause.  There  is 
not  a  penitentiary  in  the  United  States  (tremen 
dous  laughter  and  cheers ;  cries  of  '  'Good !  Good  I") 
— how  did  you  know  what  I  was  going  to  say? 
(great  cheers  and  laughter)— there  i?  not  a  peni- 
tentiary, I  say  (great  cheers),  in  the  United 
States  that  has  not  in  it  a  Democratic  majority 
( outbursts  of  laughter),  -  and  they  know  it. 
Great  laughter.  Two  years  ago  about  283  con- 
victs were  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Maine.  Out 
of  that  whole  number  there  was  one  Republican 
(laughter),  and  only  one.  A  voice  -"Who  was 
a  little  more  than  he  could  stand.  Renewed 
laughter 
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Speech  to  the  Butineae  Men  #/  New  York. 


THS  PABTT  THAT  NEEDS  THE  'CHANGE," 

Toil  cannot  rely  upon  that  party  for  an  ho- 
nest ballot.  Every  law  that  has  been  passed  in 
this  country,  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  throw 
a  safe  guard  around  the  ballot-box  has  been 
passed  by  the  Republican  party.  Applause. 
Every  law  that  has  been  defeated  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  Democratic  party.  Applause 
And  you  know  it.  Laughter.  Unless  we  have 
an  honest  ballot  the  days  of  the  Republic  are 
numbered;  and  the  only  way  to  get  an  honest 
ballot  is  to  beat  the  Democratic  party  forever. 
Cheers.  And  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
Applause  That  party  can  never  carry  its  re- 
cord; that  party  is  loaded  down  with  the  infa- 
mies of  twenty  years;  yes,  that  party  is  loaded 
down  with  the  infamies  of  fifty  years.  Applause. 
It  will  never  elect  a  President  in   this  world.     I 

{five  notice  to  the  Demoratic  party  to-day  that 
t  has  got  to  change  its  name  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  changejthe  Administration. 
Cheers.  You  will  havt*  to  change  your  names 
[applause  | ;  you  will  have  to  change  your  person- 
nel; and  you  will  have  to  get  enough  Republi- 
cans to  Join  you  and  tell  you  how  to  run  a  cam- 
1>aign.  A  pplause.  If  you  want  an  honest  bal- 
ot,— and  every  honest  man  does, — then  you 
will  vote  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  po- 
kwer.  Applause.  What  else  do  you  want?  You 
want  honest  money  l  applause),  and  I  say  to  the 
merchants  and  to  the  bankers  and  to  the  bro- 
kers, the  only  party  that  will  give  you  honest 
money  in  the  party  that  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments. Applause.  The  only  party  that  will 
give  you  honest  money  is  the  party  that  has 
•aid  a  gteenback  is  a  broken  promise  until  it  is 
redeemed  with  gold.  Cheers.  You  can  only 
trust  the  party  that  has  been  honest  in  disaster. 
Applause  From  1863  to  lb79— sixteen  long 
▼ears— the  Republican  party  was  the  party  of 
honor  and  principle,  ana  the  Republican  party 
saved  the  honor  of  the  United  (States,  i  Cheers). 
And  you  know  it.  Applause.  'During  that  time 
the  Democratic  party  did  what  it  could  to  de- 
stroy our  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  Applause. 
We  are  not  only  in  favor  of  free  speech  and  an 
honest  ballot,  and  honest  money,  but  we  go  in 
for  law  and  order  Applause.  What  part  of 
this  country  believes  in  free  speech — the  South 
or  the  North?  A  voice— "The  Worth."  The 
South  would  never  give  free  speech  to  the  coun- 
try; there  was  no  free  speech  in  the  city  of  New 
York  until  the  Repuulicau  party  got  into  power. 
Applause.  The  Democratic  party  has  not  in- 
t  illigeoce  to  know  that  free  speech  is  the  germ 
of  this  Republic.  Applause.  Tlie  Democratic 
party  cares  little  for  free  speech  because  it  has 
no  argument  to  make.  Laughter.  No  reasons 
to  offer  Applause.  Its  entire  argument  is 
summed  up  and  ended  in  three  words,  "Hurraw 
for  Hancock."  (Great  laughter. )  The  Republi- 
can party  believes  in  free  speech  because  it  has 
got  something  to  say;  because  it  believes  in  arg- 
ument, because  it  believes  in  moral  suasion; 
because  it  believes  in  education.  (Great  ap- 
plause. )  Any  man  that  does  not  believe  in  free 
speech  is  a  barbarian.  (Applause.)  Any  State 
that  does  not  support  it  is  not  a  civilized  State. 
WHAT  REPUBLICANISM  MEA.NS. 
I  have  a  right  to  express  my  opinions,   and 


the  right  In  common  with  every  other  hum; 
being,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  to  every  oth 
human  being  the  right  that  I  claim  for  myse 
(Applause.)  Republicanism  says  that  on*  up* 
the  great  intellectual  sea  there  is  room  f 
every  sail;  Republicanism  says  that  in  the  1 
tellectual  air  there  is  room  enough  for  eve 
wing.  (Applause.)  Republicanism  means  ju» 
ice  in  politics.  Republicanism  means  progre 
in  civilization.  (Applause  )  Republicans 
means  that  every  man  shall  be  an  educati 
patriot  and  a  gentleman.  Applause.  Andlwa 
to  say  to  you  to-day  that  the  Republican  par 
is  the  best  that  ever  existed.  (Applause.) 
want  to  say  to  you  to-day  that  it  is  an  honor 
belong  to  it  (Applause.)  It  is  an  honor 
have  belonged  to  it  for  twenty  years,  it  is 
honor  to  belong  to  the  party  that  elected  A  hraha 
Lincoln  President.  (Great  applause.)  And  1 
me  say  to  you  that  Lincoln  was  the  greatest,  tl 
best,  the  purest,  the  kindest  man  that  has  ev 
sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  (Great  applause 
It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Republican  pari 
that  gave  4,000.000  of  men  the  rights  of  fre 
men  ;  it  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  t'  e  party  th 
broke  the  shackles  from  4,000,000  of  men,  woe 
en,  and  children  (Great  applause.  I  It  is  a 
honor  to  belong  to  the  party  that  declared  tin 
bloodhounds  were  not  the  missionaries  of  civil 
zation  (Applause.)  It  is  an  honor  to  belon 
to  the  party  that  said  it  was  a  crime  to  steal 
babe  from  its  mother's  breast.  •(  Applause. ) 
is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  party  that  swot 
that  this  is  a  Nation  forever,  one  and  indiv 
sible.  (Great  applause. )  It  is  an  honor  to  b< 
long  to  the  party  that  elected  U.  8.  Grant  Pres 
dent  of  the  United  States.  (Tremendov 
cheers. )  It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  part 
that  issued  thousands  and  thousands  of  million 
of  dollars  in  promises  —  that  issued  promise 
until  they  became  so  thick  as  the  withered  lea 
ves  of  winter;  an  honor  to  belong  to  th 
party  that  issued  them  to  put  down 
rebellion  ,  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  part 
that  put  it  down;  an  honor  to  belong  to  th 
party  that  bad  the  moral  courage  and  honest 
to  make  every  one  of  the  promises  made  in  wai 
in  peace  as  good  as  shining,  glittering  golc 
(Great  applause.)  And  I  tell  you  that  if  ther 
is  another  life,  and  if  there  is  a  day  of  judg 
ment,  all  you  need  say  upon  that  solemn  occa 
sion  is,  "I  was  in  life,  and  in  my  death,  a  goo 
square  Republican."  (Roars  of  laughter  an 
great  applause. ) 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  STATE-RIGHTS. 

I  hate  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  be 
cause  it  fostered  State  pride;  because  it  fostera 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  Si  at 
than  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  country.  Ap 
plause.  I  love  the  whole  country.  I  like  Nevi 
York  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  country;  and 
like  the  country  because  it  has  got  New  Yon 
in  it.  Great  applause.  I  am  not  standing  her< 
to-day  because  the  flag  of  New  York  floats  ove: 
my  head,  but  because  that  flag  for  which  mor< 
heroic  blood  has  been  shed  than  for  any  othei 
flag  that  is  kissed  by  the  air  of  heaven  waves 
forever  over  my  head.  Great  applause.  Tha 
is  the  reason  I  am  here.  The  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty  was  appealed  to  in  defense  of  the 
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ve-trade  •,  the  next  time  in  defense  of  the  slave- 
ide  aa  between  the  States;  the  next  time  in 
vor  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law;  and,  if  there  is 
Democrat  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive- Slave  law, 
should  be  ashamed)  applause)-  if  not  of  him- 
If — of  the  ignorance  of  the  time  in  which  he 
ed  Laughter.  That  Fugitive-slave  law  was 
iompromise,  so  that  we  might  be  friends  of 
e  South.  Thay  said  in  1850-52:  "If  you  catch 
e  slave  we  will  be  your  friend;"  and  they  tell 
now;  "If  you  let  us  trample  upon  the  rights 
the  black  man  in  the  South,  we  will  be  your 
end."  I  don't  want  their  friendship  on  such 
rms.  Applause.  I  am  a  friend  of  my  friend, 
d  an  enemy  of  my  enemy.  Applause.  That 
my  doctrine.  We  might  as  well  be  honest 
out  it.  Laughter.  Under  that  doctrine  of 
ate-riirhts,  such  men  as  1  see  before  me — ban- 
■rs,  brokers,  merchants,  gentlemen-  were  ex- 
ct°d  to  turn  themselves  into  hounds  and  chase 
e  poor  fugitive  that  had  been  lured  by  the  love 
liberty  and  guided  by  the  glittering  Northern 
ar.     Great  applause. 

The  Democratic  party  wanted  you  to  keep 
>ur  trade  with  the  South,  no  matter  to  what 
spths  of  degradation  you  had  to  sink,  and  the 
emocratic  party  to-day  says  if  you  want  to 
11  your  goods  to  the  Southern  people,  you 
ust  tnrow  your  honor  and  manhood  into  the 
reets  Applause.  Cries  of  "No;  never.''  The 
atronage  of  the  splendid  North  is  enough  to 
lpport  the  City  of  New  York.  Applause. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  PROTECTION. 

There  is  another  thing.     Why  is  the  city  here 

lied  with  palaces  covered  with  wealtn?  Be- 
ause  American  labor  has  been  protected.  Great 
pplause.  1  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
an  labor  everywhere.  Applause.  I  am  in  favor 
f  protecting  American  brain  and  muscle;  1  am 
favor  of  giving  scope  to  American  ingenuity 
nd  American  skill.  Great  cheers.  We  want  a 
larket  at  home,  and  the  only  way  to  have  it  is  to 

ave  mechanics  at  home;  and  the  only  way  to 
ave  mechanics  is  to  have  protection;  and  the 
nly  way  to  have  protection  is  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  Great  cheers.  You  businoss- 
»en  in  New   York  know  that  Gen   Garfield  (tre- 

aendous  cheers)   understands   these   gieat, 

voice,    "Three   cheers   for    Gen.    Garfield!" 

hese  were  given  with  vigor.)  I  was  going  to 
ay  that  he  knows  what  the  tarid  means;  he  un 
ierstands  the  best  interests  noi  only  of  New 
fork,  but  the  entire  country.  Applause.  And 
rou  want  to  stand  by  the  turn  who  will  stand 
ly  you.  What  >  oes  a  simp'e  soldier  know  about 
he  wants  of  the  City  of  Ne«r  York?  What  i  <a 
le  know  about  the  tfttfits  of  this  greet  and 
plendid  country?  lf*ne  doea  oot  know  more 
.bout  them  than  iae  know*  about  the  tariff,  he 
toesn't  know  B>»<Ta.  Gr-at  laughter.  I  don't 
ike  to  hit  the  lead  Renewed  laughter.  My 
Ultra*  stops  wi'.d  the  grave,  and  we  are  going 
o  nury  the  Do  uorratJc  tarty  next  Tuesday. 
;beer«  The  p-«i«e  is  fcbie  now  (laughter), 
rod  if  that  party  p'oposes  to  take  ad?aut«tge  of 
he  last  hour,  it  u  time  mat  it  joes  mitt  toe 
epenting  buaines*.  Great  laafttiar.  Nobbing 
>leases  me  better  r.h*i>  to  see  toe  oondiMou  of 
hat  party  to-day.  Wnat  do  the  b«un«e(ats 
mow  on  tne  subject  of  the  tariff?  Thay  are  fr'g bt- 


ened;  they  are  ratting  Great  laughter.  They 
swear  their  plank  and  platform  meant  nothing. 
They  say  in  effect;  "When  we  put  that  in  we 
lied;  and  now  having  made  that  confession,  we 
hope  you  will  have  perfect  confidence  in  us  from 
this  out.  Great  cheers  and  laughter.  Hancock 
says  that  the  ohject  of  the  party  is,  to  get  tb.» 
tariff  out  of  politics.    That  is  the  reason,  I  eap- 

Eose.why  they  put  that  plank  in  the  platform, 
aughter.  I  presume  he  regards  the  tariff  as  a 
little  local  issue,  but  I  tell  you  to-day  that  th# 
great  question  of  protecting  American  labo» 
never  will  be  taken  out  of  politics.  Applause. 
As  long  as  men  work,  as  long  as  the  laboring 
man  has  a  wife  and  family  to  support;  just  se 
long  will  he  vote  for  the  man  that  will  protect 
his  wages.  "Good  good,"  and  sheers.  And  you 
can  no  more  take  it  out  of  politics  than  you  can 
take  the  question  of  Government  out  of  politics. 
Cheers.  I  don't  want  any  question  taken  out  of 
politics.  Applause.  I  want  the  people  to  settle 
these  questions  for  themselves  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  capable  of  doing  it.  Great  Cheers. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  read  the  returns  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  Great  cheers.  There  are  other 
persons  who  would  take  the  question  of  office 
out  of  politics.   Great  Laughter.  Well,  when  we 

fet  the  tariff  and  office  both  out  of  politics,  then, 
presume,  we  will  see  two  parties  on  the  same 
side.     It  won't  do.      Laughter. 

David  A.  Wells  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  tariff,  and  shed  a  few 
pathetic  tears  over  scrap  iron.  But  it  won't  do. 
(Laughter.)  You  cannot  run  this  country  on 
scraps.  (Laughter.)  We  believe  in  the  tariff 
because  it  gives  skilled  labor  good  pay.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  tariff  because  it  allows  the  laboring 
man  to  have  something  to  eat.  We  believe  in 
the  tariff  because  it  keeps  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer close  to  the  mouth  of  the  devourer.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  believe  in  the  tariff  because  ft 
developed  American  brain;  because  it  builds  up 
our  towns  and  cities;  because-  it  makes  Amer- 
icans self-supporting;  because  it  makes  us  an 
independent  Nation.  (Applause.)  And  we  be- 
lieve in  the  tariff  because  the  Democratic  party 
don't.  (Laughter.)  That  plank  in  the  Democratic 
party  was  intended  for  a  dagger  to  assasinata 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nortb.  The  Northern 
people  have  become  aroused,  and  that  is  the 
plank  that  is  broken  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form: and  that  plank  was  wide  enough  when  it 
broke  to  let  even  Hancock  through.  (Laughter.) 

DESPERATE  RESORTS  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATS. \ 

Gentlemen  they  are  gone.  ("Honor  bright?*, ' 
They  are  gone— honor  bright.  (Laughter.)  Loot 
at  the  desperate  means  that  have  been  resorted 
to  by  the  Democratic  party;  driven  to  the  mad- 
ness of  desperation.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
worn  the  tongue  o'  slander  to  the  very  tonsils,  not 
satisfied  with  attacking  the  private  reputation 
of  a  splendid  man,  not  satisfied  with  that,  they 
have  appealed  to  a  crime;  a  deliberate  and  In- 
famous forgery  has  been  committed.  (Loud 
applause — "Hit  him  hard.")  That  forgery  haa 
been  upheld  by  pnme  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  forgery  has  been  de- 
fended by  men  cabling  them  selves  respectable. 
I  "Give  it  to  thesa.")   Leaders  o1  the  Democrat!* 


Speech  t»  the  Business  Men  of  Nevs  York. 


party  hare  stood  by  and  said  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  James  A. 
Garfield,  and  that  the  handwriting  in  the  forged 
letter  was  his,  when  they  knew  that  it  was 
absolutely  unlike  his.  They  knew  it,  and  no 
man  has  certified  that  it  was  the  writing  of 
James  A.  Garfield  who  did  not  know  that  in  his 
throat  of  throats  he  told  a  falsehood,  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Every  honest  man  in  the  City  of  New  York 
ought  to  leave  such  a  party  if  he  belongs  to  it. 
("Go  for  Hewitt.")  Every  honest  man  (repeat- 
ed cries  of  "Go  for  Hewitt.'')  ought  to  refuse  to 
belong  to  the  party  that  did  such  an  infamous 
crime.  ("Go  for  Hewitt.")  What  is  the  use  of 
<oing  for  Hewitt  when  all  New  York  is  going 
for  Hewitt?  (Laughter.)  And  there  is  no 
man  in  this  city  going/  for  Hewitt  like  Hewitt 
himself. 

Senator  Barnum,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Committee,  has  lost  control.  He  is  gone,  and  I 
rill  tell  you  what  he  puts  me  in  mind  of.  There 
was  an  old  fellow  used  to  come  into  town  every 
Saturday  and  get  drunk.  He  had  a  little  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  the  boys,  out  of  pity,  used  to  throw 
him  into  the  wagon  and  start  the  oxen  for  home. 
Just   before  he  got  home  they  had  to  go  down  a 


you  know  that  there  is  not  money  enougl 
this  magnificent  street  to  buy  the  honor 
manhood  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Enthusia 
applause.  Money  cannot  make  such  a  n 
and  I  will  swear  to  you  that  money  cannot 
him.  Renewed  applause.  James  A.  Garf 
to-day  wears  the  glorious  robe  of  honest  { 
erty.  He  is  a  poor  man;  but  I  like  to  sa; 
here  in  Wall  street;  I  like  to  say  it  surroun 
by  the  millions  of  America;  I  like  to  say  ti 
the  midst  of  banks,  and  bonds,  and  stock 
love  to  say  it  where  g^old  is  piled, — that, 
though  a  poor  man,  he  is  rich  in  honor,  in 
tegrity  he  is  wealthy,  and  in  brain  he 
millionaire.  Loud  applause.  I  know  him, 
I  like  him.  "So  do  we,"  and  renewed  applai 
So  do  you  all,  gentlemen.  Garfield  was  a 
boy;  he  is  a  certificate  of  the  splendid  form 
our  Government.  Most  of  these  masrnific 
buildings  have  been  built  bypoorbov^  r  lTh 
so");  most  of  the  success  of  New  Y 
began  almost  in  proverty.  You  know  i. 
kings  of  this  street  were  once  p<  or,  and 
may  be  poor  again  [laughter];  ana  if  they 
fools  enough  to  vote  for  Hancock  they  oughl 
be.  Loud  laughter  and  cheers.  Garfield 
certificate  of  the  splendor  of  our   Governm< 


t 


long   hill,    and   the  oxen    when  they  got  to  the    that  says  to  every  poor  boy:    "All   the   aven 


brow  of  it,  commenced  to  run.  Now  and  then 
the  wagon  struck  a  stone  and  gave  the  fellow 
an  awful  jolt,  and  that  would  wake  him  up. 
After  he  had  looked  up  and  had  one  glance  at 
the  cattle  he  would  fall  helplessly  back  to  the 
bottom,  and  always  say,  "Gee  a  little,  if  any- 
thing." Laughter.  And  that  is  the  only  order 
that  Barnum  has  been  able  to  give  for  the  two 
weeks  "Gee  a  little,"  if  anything.  Laughter. 
I  teil  you  now  that  forgery  makes  doubly  sure 
.he  election  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Applause. 
The  people  of  the  North  believe  in  honest  dea- 
ling, the  people  of  the  North  believe  in  free 
speech  and  in  an  honest  ballot.  ApplauSe. 
The  people  of  the  North  believe  that  this  is  a 
Nation;  the  people  of  the  North  hate  treason; 
the  people  of  the  North  hate  forgery  (tremen- 
dous cheering),  the  people  of  the  North  hate 
•lander.  The  people  of  the  North  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  give  to  Gen.  Garfield  a  vindi- 
cation of  which  any  American  may  be  forever 
proud.     Loud  applause. 

GEN.  GARFIELD'S  CAREER. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  for  Garfield.  Laugh- 
ter. I  know  him,  and  I  like  him.  ("Good 
enough.")  No  man  has  been  nominated  for  the 
office  since  I  was  born,  by  either  party,  who 
had  more  brains  and  more  heart  than  James  A. 
Garfield.  Loud  applause.  He  was  a  soldier, 
he  is  a  statesman.  In  time  of  peace  he  preferred 
the  avocations  of  peace;  when  the  bugle  of  war 
blew  in  his  ears  he  withdrew  from  his  work  and 
fought  for  the  flag  (cheers),  and  then  he  went 
back  to  the  avocation  of  peace.  And  I  say  to- 
day that  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of  profound 
E fence,  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  would  like  to 
ill  folks  for  a  living  [laughter]  is  no  better,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  than  the  man  who  loves 
peace  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  who,  when  his 
country  is  attacked,  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  her 
flag.  Loud  cheers, 
James  A.  Garfield  is  to-day  a  poor  man.    and 


of  honor  are  open  to  you.''  I  know  him  an 
like  him.  He  is  a  scholar;  he  is  a  statesman 
was  a  soldier;  he  is  a  patriot;  and  above  all, 
is  a  magnificent  man  f  loud  cheers];  and  if  e^ 
man  in  New  York  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
Garfield  would  not  lose  a  hundred  votes  in  t 
city.  ("We  will  all  be  true  to  him,"  and  chee 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  against  whom  the  Der 
cratic  party  has  been  howling  its  filth;  this 
the  great  and  good  man  whom  the  Democr 
have  slandered  from  the  day  of  his  nominat 
until  now;  this,  the  statesman,  the  soldier, 
scholar,  the  patriot,  is  the  man  against  wh 
the  Democratic  party  was  willing  to  comi 
the  crime  of  forgery. 

Compare  him  with  Hancock,  and  then  co 
pare   Gen.   Arthur  with   William   H.    Engli 
("Oh!"  "Oh!"  and  laughter.)  If  there  ever  wa 
pure  Republican  in  this  world,  Gen.  Arthur 
one.      Cheers.     Now,    gentlemen,     ("Give 
something  about  English,'') — there  is  no  use 
talking  about  English.     I  have   made  up 
mind  to  avoid  unpleasant  subjects.    L*\ught 

WHAT  WOULD  FOLLOW  HANCOCKS 
ELECTION. 

You  know  in  Wall  street  there  are  «ome 
always  prophesying  disaster;    there  are  so 
men  always  selling  "short."  Laughter.    Thai 
what  the    Democratic   party  is    doing  to-di 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  the  Democra 
party  succeeds,   every  kind  of  property  in 
United  States    will    depreciate.     ("Thats  E 
"True  enough.")    You  know  it.     There  is  no 
man  on  the  street  who,  if  he  knew  Hancock 
to   be    elected    would   not    sell  the  stocks 
bonds  of  every  railroad   in  the   United  Sta 
"short."    Laughter.     I  dare  any  broker  here 
deny  it.     There  is  not  a  man  in  Wall  or   Bro 
streets,   or  in  New  York,  but  what  knows 
election  of  Hancock  will  depreciate  every  shi 
of  railroad  stock,   every  railroad  bond,  ere 
Government   bond,    in   the   United    States 
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erica.  And  \t  you  know  that,  I  say  it  is  a 
me  to  vote  for  Hancock  and  English.  Loud 
jers. 

belong  to  a  party  that  is  prosperous  when 

country  is  prosperous.  That's  me.  Laugh- 
I  belong  to  the  party  that  believes  in  good 
>ps;  that  is  glad  when  a  fellow  finds  a  gold 
ne;  that  rejoices  when  there  are  forty  bushels 
wheat  to  the  acre;  that  laughs  when  every 
lroad  declares  dividends;  that  claps  both 
its  hands  when  every  investment  pays;  when 
i  rain  falls  for  the  farmer,  when  the  dew  lies 
1ngly  upon  the  grass.  I  belong  to  the  party 
it  is  happy  when  the  people  are  happy;  when 

laboring  man  gets  S3  a  day;  when  he  has 

st  beef  on  his  table  [laughter];  when  he  has 
sarpet  on  the  floor,  when  he  has  a  picture  of 
rfleld  on  the  wall.  Laughter  and  applause, 
elong  to  the  party  that  is  happv  when  every- 
dy  smiles;  when  we  have  plenty  of  money, 
od  horses  ["That's  you,")  good  carriages; 
en  our  wives  are  happy  and  our  children 
il  glad.  Loud  applause  I  belong  to  the 
rty  whose  banner  floats  side  bv  side  with  the 
at  flag  of  the  country;  that  does   not  grow 

on  defeat.  Laughter.  The  Democratic 
rty  t«  a  party  of  famine :  it  is  a  good  friend  of 

eii  y  frost  [laughter];  it  believes  in  the 
lorado  beetle  and  in  the  weevil.  Renewed 
lghter.  WheD  the  crops  are  bad  the  Dem- 
ratic  mouth  opens  from  ear  to  ear  with  smiles 
joy  ;  it  is  in  partnership  with  bad  luck  ;  a 
end  of  empty  pockets  ;  rags  help  it.  I  am  on 
b  other  side.  The  Democratic  r*«vrty  is  the 
rty  of  darkness.  I  belong  to  the  ^arty  of  sun- 
ne,  and  to  the  party  that  evew  in  darkness 
lieves  that  the  stars  are  shining  and  waiting 
r  us.    Applause. 

HY  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  SHOULD 

BE  SUPPORTED. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
u  a  few  reasons  for  voting  the  Republican 
ket ;  and  I  have  given  enough  to  satisfy  any 
asonable  man.  And  you  know  it.  Laughter, 
n't  you  go  with  the  Democratic  party,  young 
»n.  You  have  got  a  character  to  make.  You 
nnot  make  it,  as  the  Democratic  party  does, 
passing  a  resolution.  Laughter.  If  your 
ther  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  that  is  dis- 
ace  enough  for  one  family.  (Roars  of  laugh- 
r. )  Tell  the  old  man  that  you  can  stand  it  no 
nger.  Tell  the  old  gent  that  you  have  made 
)  your  mind  to  stand  with  the  party  of  human 
ogress  ;  and  if  he  asks  you  why  you  cannot 
ite  the  Democratic  ticket,  you  tell  him  : 
Every  maD  that  tried  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ent,  every  man  that  shot  at  the  holy  flag  in 
saven,  every  man  that  starved  our  soldiers, 
ery  keeper  of  Li  bby,  Anderson ville,  and  Salis- 
iry,  every  man  that  wanted  to  burn  the  negro, 
ery  one  that  wanted  to  scatter  yellow  fever 
the  North,  every  man  that  opposed  human 
>erty,  that  regarded  the  auction-block  as  an 
tar  and  the  howling  of  the  bloodhound  as  the 
usic  of  the  Union,  every  man  who  wept  over 
e  corpse  of  slavery,  that  wrought  lashes  on  the 
iked  back,  were  a  legal-tender  for  labor  per- 
rmed,  every  one  willing  to  rob  a  mother  of 
ir  ohild — every  solitary  one  fu  a  Democrat. 


Tell  him  you  cannot  stand  that  party.  Tel 
him  you  have  to  go  with  the  Republican  party  j 
and  if  he  asks  you  why,  tell  him  it  destroyed 
slavery;  It  preserved  the  Union;  it  paid  the 
National  debt;  it  made  our  credidt  as  good  as 
that  of  any  nation  on  the  earth.  "Better,"  and 
applause.  Tell  him  it  makes  a  4  per  cent,  bond 
worth  $1.10;  that  it  satisfies  the  demands  of  the 
highest  civilization  ;  that  it  made  it  possible  for 
every  greenback  to  hold  up  its  hand  and  swear  i 
"I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth."  Laughter 
and  applause.  Tell  the  old  man  that  the  Re- 
publican party  preserved  the  honor  of  the  Na- 
tion; that  it  believes  in  education  ;  that  it  looks 
upon  the  schoolhouse  as  a  cathedral.  Applause. 
Tell  him  that  the  Republican  party  believes  in 
absolute  intellectual  liberty,  in  absolute  re- 
ligious freedom,  in  human  rights,  and  that 
human  rights  rise  above  States.  Tell  him  that 
the  Republican  party  believes  in  humanity, 
justice,  human  equality,  and  that  the  Republican 

?>arty  believes  this  a  Nation  for  ever  and  ever 
applause)  ;  that  an  honest  ballot  is  the  breath 
of  the  Republics  life  ("good,  good");  that 
honest  money  is  the  blood  of  the  Republic  ;  and 
that  Nationality  is  the  great  throbbing  beat  of 
the  heart  of  the  Republic.  Great  cheers.  Tell 
him  that ;  and  tell  him  that  you  are  going  to 
stand  by  the  flag  that  the  patriots  North  carried 
upon  the  battle-field  of  death.  Cheers.  TeH 
him  that  you  are  going  to  be  true  to  the 
martyred  dead;  that  you  are  going  to  vote  ex- 
actly as  Lincoln  would  have  voted  were  he  liv- 
ing "Good,  good,"  and  cheers.  Tell  him  that 
every  traitor  dead,  were  he  living  now,  there 
would  issue  from  his  lips  of  dust,  "Hurrah  for 
Hancock"  [laughter]  ;  that  could  every  patriot 
rise  he  would  cry  for  Garfield  and  liberty 
[cheers],  for  union  and  for  human  progress 
everywhere.  Great  cheers.  Tell  him  that  the 
South  seeks  to  secure  by  the  ballot  what  il  lost 
by  the  bayonet  ["No,  no,  never']  ;  to  whip  by 
the  ballot  those  who  fought  it  in  the  field.  But 
we  saved  the  country,  and  we  have  got  the  heart 
and  brains  to  take  care  of  it.  Cheers.  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  do  We  are  going 
to  treat  them  in  the  South  just  as  well  as  we 
treat  the  people  in  the  North.  Great  cheers. 
Victors  cannot  afford  to  have  malice.  Cheers. 
The  North  is  too  magnanimous  to  have  hatred. 
Cheers.  We  will  treat  the  South  precisely  as 
we  treat  the  North.  Applause.  There  are 
thousands  of  good  people  there.  "Good!  good!" 
and  cheers.  Let  us  give  them  money  to  im- 
prove their  rivers  and  harbors  ;  I  want  to  see 
the  sails  of  their  commerce  filled  with  the 
breezes  of  prosperity  [cheers]  ;  their  fences 
rebuilt  [applause! ;  their  houses  painted. 
"Good!  good!"  I  want  to  see  their  towns 
prosperous;  I  want  to  see  schoolhouses  in  every 
town  ["Good!  good!"  and  cheers];  I  want  to 
see  books  in  the    hands    of  every    child,   and 

fapers  and  magazines  in  every  house  (cheers) ; 
want  to  see  all  the  rays  of  light  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  enter  every  horns 
of  the  South  (cheers)  ;  and  in  a  little  while  yos 
will  see  that  country  full  of  good  Republicans. 
Roars  of  laughter.  We  can  afford  to  be  kind  i 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  unkind.  Cheers.  I  wi|J 
shake  hands  cordially  with  every  believer  i^ 
kumaa  liberty  j  I  will  sfeafef*  tasads  wHk  ersqy 
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believer  in  Nationality.  Applause.  I  will 
■base  hands  with  every  man  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  human  race.  Cheers.  That  is  my  doctrine. 
I  believe  in  the  great  Republic,  in  this  magnifi- 
cent country  of  ours.  Cheers.  I  believe  in  the 
great  people  of  the  United  States.  Cheers.  I 
believe  in  the  muscle  and  brain  of  America,  in 
the  prairies  and  forests.  I  believe  in  New  York. 
Cheers,    I  believe  in  the  brain  of  your  city.    I 


believe  that  you  know  enough  to  vote  thai 
publican  ticket.  Great  applause.  I  bel 
that  you  are  grand  enough  to  stand  by 
country  that  has  stood  by  you.  Cheers, 
whatever  you  do,  I  shall  never  cease  to  tl 
you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  confe 
upon  me  this  day.  Great  and  long-contin 
cheering. 


Ingersoll's  Reply  to  His  Chicago  Critics. 


(From  ths  Chicago  Times). 


(jxA.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  returned  to  town 
irom  Rockford  yesterday  morning,  and  wii 
shortly  afterward  captured  at  his  hotel,  the 
Grand  Pacific,  in  the  hands  of  a  barber.  The 
captor  at  once  produced  his  ecclesiastical  pen- 
cil, and  pitched  into  the  "arch  atheist." 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  the  remarks  be- 
fore the  Methodist  minister's  meeting  as  pub- 
lished yesterday,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett?" 

"Who?"  was  the  response  that  sputtered 
through  the  lather. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  Dr.  Jewett?" 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  did  until  you  called  my 
attention  to  his  name." 

Being  informed  of  what  that  Methodist  divine, 
and  ex-Presiding  Elder  of  Chicago,  was  quoted 
as  saying,  the  wicked  "Pope  Bob"  remarked  : 

"I  think  Dr.  Jewett  is  extremely  foolish.  I 
never  said  I  would  commence  suit  against  a 
minister  for  libel.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
proceeding  that  would  be  less  liable  to  produce 
a  dividend.  The  fact  about  it  is  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jewett  seems  to  think  anything  true  that 
he  hears  against  me.  Mr.  Jewett  is  probably 
ashamed  of  what  he  said  by  this  time.  He  must 
have  known  it  to  be  entirely  false.  It  seems  to 
me  by  this  time  even  the  most  bigoted  should 
lose  their  confidence  in  falsehood.  Of  course 
there  are  times  when  a  falsehood  well  told 
bridges  over  quite  a  difficulty,  buk  in  the  long 
run  you  had  better  tell  the  truth,  even  if  you 
■wim  the  creek.  I  am  astonished  that  these 
ministers  were  willing  to  exhibit  their  wounds 
to  the  whole  world.  I  supposed  of  course,  I 
would  hit  some,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  wounding 
■o  many." 

"What  about  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crafts'  statements 
at  the  same  meeting?" 

"Mr.  Crafts  states,  I  believe  that  a  lady  told 
him  that  she  was  visiting  familiarly  in  my 
family,  and  that  I  used  obscene  language  in  my 
family.  Of  course  Mr.  Crafts  could  not  have  be- 
lieved such  a  silly  story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crafts  knows  that  I  know  he  is  not  a 
fair  man. 

"Besides,  if  this  woman  of  whom  he  speaks 
was  a  lady,  how  did  she  happen  to  stay  where 
obscene  language  was  being  used?  No  lady  ever 
told  Mr.  Crafts  any  such  thing.  It  may  be  that  a 
lady  did  tell  him, that  I  used  profane  language. 
I  admit  that  I  have  not  always  spoken  of  the 
devil  in  a  respectful  way;  that  1  have  sometimes 
wferred  to  his  residence  when  it  was  not  a 
Mliwiry  part  of  the  oonvonation,  an,d  that  at 


divers  times  I  have  used  a  good  deal  of 
terminology  of  the  theologian  when  the  e: 
words  of  the  scientist  might  have  done  as  v< 
But  if  by  swearing  is  meant  the  use  of  G 
name  in  vain,  there  are  very  few  preachers 
do  not  swear  more  than  I  do,  if  by  'in  vair 
meant  without  any  practical  result.  1  le 
Mr.  Crafts  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
unknown  lady,  knowing,  as  I  do.  that  a 
they  have  talked  this  matter  over  again 
will  find  that  both  have  been  mistaken." 

"Another  of  the  ministers  at  that  meetin 
Mr.  Caldwell — claimed  that  you  wereintoxica 
while  delivering  a  lecture  at  or  near  Galesbi 
Were  you?" 

"I  never  delivered  any  lecture  at  or  r 
Galesburg  in  my  life,  but  I  believe  I  knov 
what  the  reverend  gentleman  refers.  In  I8t 
twenty  years  ago — I  made  a  speech  at — what 
the  name  of  that  town?  Well,  it  was  a 
miles  this  side  of  Knoxville  ;  I  have  forgot 
the  name,  but  it  was  very  near  Yates  City, 
had  a  political  meeting,  plenty  to  eat  and  pie 
to  drink,  and  1  suppose,  though  I  have  no  disti 
recollection  of  w  at  occurred  after  the  drinki 
that  I  was  in  the  condition  of  the  guests  of 
wedding  feast  where  the  Lord  furnished  ! 
wine,  and  when  the  best  liquor  was  kept  bad 
the  last.  But  even  at  that  time  I  don't  re< 
lect  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  liquor  was 
make  me  want  to  injure  somebody.  Thin 
a  good  while  ago,  and  1  don't  count  it.  I  d< 
pretend  to  be  a  teetotaler.  I  heard  a  story 
other  day  that  illustrates  my  position.  Th 
was  an  Irishman  who  joined  the  Sons  of  T< 
perance,  and  in  a  few  days  afterward,  one 
his  friends  saw  him  in  a  saloon  with  a  %' 
about  half  full  of  whisky  in  his  hand  Saic 
'Pat,  I  thought  you  were  a  teetotaler?'  ' 
am,'  said  Pat,  'but,  thank  God,  I  am  no  big 
I  think  that  the  Methodist  ministers'  Mom 
morning  mischief  meeting  had  betterT 
abolished.  They  get  together  to  abuse  so 
one  whose  arguments  thej  cannot  answ 
Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  1  never  wo 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  either  one  of  th 
gentlemen,  had  you  not  asked  me  dii 
questions  concerning  them.  The>  do  not  inj 
me  ;  on  the  contrary  they  unconsciously  as 
me.  The  moment  people  see  what  they  h 
said,  they  know  that  these  reverend  gentler 
have  no  replv,  and  so  after  all  I  am  in 
fortunate  position  of  being  asisted  by  my  < 
■aiaa.     Whoa  a  man's  frfesda  &olp  hte  and 
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Mwmlot  assist  him,  if  he  does  not  succeed,  it  is 
own  fault.     But  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
>rgivo  these  men  with  all  my  heart." 
"I  thiuk  they  dodge  the  point.     The  real  point 
this  :  Lf  salvation  by  faith  is  the  real  doctrine 
>f  Christianity,  1  asked  on  Sunday  before  last; 
ind  1  still  ask,  why  didn't  Matthew    tell  it?    1 
itill  insist  that  Mark  should  have  remembered 
t,  and  1  shall  always  believe  that  Luke  ought 
o  have  noticed  it.     I  was  endeavoring  to  show 
Lat  modern  Christianity  has  for  its  basis  an  in- 
erpolation.      I   think   I   showed  it.     1  he   only 
fo>pel  on  the  orthodox  side  is  that  of  John,  and 
hat  was  certainly  not  written  or  did  not  appear 
n  its  present  form,  until  long  after  the   others 
were  written.    1  know  very  well  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  claimed  during  the  Dark  Ages,    and 
Bi ill  claims,  that  references  had  been    made   to 
the  Gospels  by  persons  living  in  the  first,  second, 
and   third  centuries  ,  but  1  believe  such  manu- 
scripts  were    manufactured     by    the    Catholic 
Church.     For  many  years  in  Europe,  there  was 
not   one  person   to  3u,uo0  who  could  read  and 
write.     During  that  time  the  Church  had  in  its 
keeping  the  literature  of  our  wurld.     They    in- 
ieip  dated     as     they    pleased.     They    created, 
they   destroyed.       In   other    words,    they   did 
(vhatever  in  their  opinion  was  necessary  to  sub- 
Mantiate  the  faith.     The  gentleman  who  saw  tit 
to    reply    did    not  answer   the  question,  and  I 
again  call   upon   the  clergy  to   explain  to   the 
people  why,  if  salvation  depended  upon   belief 
n  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Matthew  didn't  mention 
it.     Some   one  has  said  that  Christ  didn't  ui.ike 
known  this  doctrine    of  salvation  by  belief  or 
faith  until  after  His  resurrection.  Certainly  none 
of  the  gospels  were  written  until   after   His   re- 
nin ection;  and  if  He  made  that  doctriue  known 
hlter  His  resurrection  and  before  His  ascension, 
it  should  have  been   in   Matthew,   Mark,   and 
Luke,  as  well  as  in  John. 

"The  replies  of  the  clergy  show  that  they 
have  not  investigated  the  subject;  that  they  are 
Plot  well  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament.  In 
ether  words,  they  have  not  read  it  except  with 
the  regulation  theological  bias.  There  is  one 
thing  1  wish  to  correct  here.  In  an  editorial  in 
the  tribune  it  waa  stated  that  1  had  admitted 
that  Christ  was  beyond  and  above  Buddha, 
Koroasler,  Confucius  and  others.  1  didn't  say 
10.  Another  point  was  made  against  me,  and 
those  who  made  it  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  good 
o.n%.  In  my  lecture  1  asked  why  it  was  that  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  wrote  in  Greek,  whereas,  in 
fact,  they  undersood  only  Hebrew.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  Jerusa- 
lem at  that  time;  that  Hebrew  had  fallen  into 
disuse  ,  that  no  one  understood  it  except  the 
literati  and  the  highly  educated.  If  I  fell  into 
an  error  upon  this  point  it  was  because  I  relied 
upon  the  New  Testament.  I  find  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  an  account  of  Paul 
having  been  mobbed  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem  ; 
that  he  was  protected  by  a  Chief  Captain  and 
tome  soldiers;  that,  when  upou  the  stairs  of  the 
tastle  to  which  he  was  being  taken  for  protec- 
tion, he  obtained  le&va  from  the  captain  to 
•peak  unco  the  o«opie.  In  the  fortieth  Terse  of 
that  ob«r.r«r  I  find  the  following  : 

•si  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul 
cteed  o*  the  slain  and  beckoned  with  the  hand 
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unto  the  people,  and  when  there  was  made  • 
great  silence  he  spake  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  saying — ' 

"And  then  follows  the  speech  of  Paul,  where- 
in he  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion.  It 
seems  a  little  curious  to  me  that  Paul,  for  the 
pupose  of  quieting  a  mob,  would  speak  to  that 
mob  in  an  unknown  language,  lf  I  were  mobbed 
in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  wished  to  defend 
myself  with  explanation,  1  certainly  would  not 
make  that  explanation  in  Choctaw,  evcD  if  I 
understood  that  tongue.  My  present  opinion  it 
that  I  would  speak  in  English  :  and  the  reason  I 
would  speak  in  English  is  because  that  language 
is  generally  understood  in  this  city.  And  so  I 
conclude  from  the  account  in  the  twenty -first 
chapter  of  the  Acts  that  Hebrew  was  the 
language  of  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  or  that  Paul 
would  not  have  addressed  the  mob  in  that 
tongue." 

The  reporter  then  put  some  questions  regard- 
ing the  sermons  reported  Monday.  He  first 
mentioned  Prof.  Swing. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing,  —  the 
barber  by  this  time  working  up  into  the  sparse 
hair — "Professor  Swin?  so  nearly  agrees  with 
me  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply." 

"And  now  as  to  Prof.  Swing?'' 

"Mr.  Swing  has  been  out  of  the  orthodox 
church  so  long  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  reason  for  which  he  left  it.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  an  orthodox  minister  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  who  will  agree  with  Mr.  8wing  that 
salvation  by  faith  is  no  longer  preached  Prof. 
Swing  seems  to  think  it  of  no  importance  who 
wrote  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  In  this  I  agree 
with  him.  Judging  from  what  he  said,  there  if 
hardly  difference  enough  of  opinion  between  ui 
to  justify  a  reply  on  his  part.  He,  however, 
makes  one  mistake.  I  did  not  in  the  lecture 
say  one  word  about  tearing  churches  down.  I 
have  no  objection  to  people  building  all  the 
churches  they  wish.     While  I  admit  that  it  is   a 

Jretty  sight  to  see  children  on  a  morniug  ta 
une  going  through  the  fields  to  the  country 
church,  I  still  insist  that  the  beauty  of  that  sight 
does  not  answer  the  question  how  it  is  that 
Matthew  forgot  to  say  anything  about  salvation 
through  Christ.  Prof  Swing  is  a  man  of  poetic 
temperament,  but  this  is  not  a  poetic  ques- 
tion." 

"Did  you  read  Mr   Courtney's  answer?" 

"1  read  what  Mr.  Courtney  read  from  others, 
and  think  some  of  his  quotations  very  good: 
and  havtt  no  doubt  that  the  authors  will  fee] 
complimented  by  being  quoted." 

"But  what  about  there  being  'belief  in 
Matthew?" 

"Mr.  Courtney  says  that  certain  people  were 
cured  of  diseases  on  acount  of  faith.  Admitting 
that  mump>,  measels  and  whooping-cough  could 
be  cured  that  way,  there  is  not  even  a  sugges- 
tion that  salvation  depended  upon  a  like  faith. 
I  think  he  can  hardly  afford  to  rely  upon  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  to  prove  hie 
doctrine.  There  is  one  instance  in  which  a 
miracle  was  performed  by  Christ  without  Hii 
Knowledge,  And  I  hardly  think  that  even 
Mr.  Courtney  would  insist  that  any  faith  could 
have  been  great  enough  for  that.  The  fact  it. 
I  believe  that  all  these  miraclet  ware  aeorihet! 
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to  Christ  long  after  Hia  death,  and  that  Christ 
never,  at  any  time  or  place,  pretended  to  have 
any  supernatural  power  whatever.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  He  claimed  any  supernatural 
origin.  He  claimed  simply  to  be  a  man  ;  no  less, 
no  more.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Courtney  is  satis- 
fled  with  his  own  reply." 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Courtney  thinks  you  were 
very  much  off  on  Matthew. 

"Dr.  Courtney  does  not  seem  to  understand 
Matthew ;  probably  has  not  read  it  for  many 
years.  (Laughing. )  There  certainly  is  no  need 
if  my  answering  Dr.  Courtney ;  some  time  I 
may  answer  the  French  gentleman  from  whom 
|je  quoted.  The  rest  of  the  answers,  so-called, 
by  the  other  ministers,  do  not  challenge  particu- 
lar reply  at  present.  The  best  thing  that  has 
come  from  the  other  side  is  from  Dr.  Thomas. 
I  regard  him  as  by  far  the  grandest  intellect  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  intellectually  a 
wide  and  tender  man.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an 
article  being  written  in  a  better  spirit.  He 
finds  a  little  fault  with  me  for  not  being  exactly 
fair.  If  there  were  more  ministers  like  Dr. 
Thomas  the  probability  is  I  never  should  have 
laid  myself  liable  to  this  criticism.  There  is 
■ome  human  nature  in  me,  and  I  And  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  preserve  at  all  times  perfect 
serenity.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  Dr.  Thomas,  and  must  heartily  thank  him 
for  his  perfect  fairness." 

"Dr.  Lorimer?  Really  I  have  no  time  to  an- 
swer him.  I  presume  ft  will  greatly  offend  him, 
but  I  beg  his  pardon.  He  will  have  to  do  better 
before  he  is  entitled  to  an  answer,  and  besides 
I  have  not  the  time  now." 

"Bishop  Fellows?  Well,  I  have  only  time  to 
say  he  finds  fault  with  my  statement  that  'this 
New  Testament'  did  not  exist  until  the  apostles 
had  been  dead  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  an- 
swer to  that  he  said  we  have  manuscripts  fifteen 
hundred  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  that,  even 
according  to  his  statement,  the  apostles  must 
have  been  dead  about  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  his  oldest  manuscript.  Other 
preachers,  I  believe,  claimed  that  Hebrew  was 
not  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  stating  that  Alexander 
the  Great  having  swept  over  that  country, 
Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  understood,  and  was 
known  only  to  the  educated  few.  This  may  be 
■o,  and  I  may  have  been  misled  in  that  particu- 
lar. But  if  1  was  misled  it  was  owing  to  my  con- 
tiding  in  a  statement  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  I  freely  admit  that  those  who  confide  in 
statements  in  the  New  Testament  will  always 
be  liable  to  be  misled.  I  find  in  the  Acts  that 
St.  Paul  was  mobbed  ;  that  he  was  rescued  from 
the  mob  by  a  chief  captain  and  some  soldiers, 
or  policemen,  and  taken  to  the  castle,  and  while 
on  the  stairs  of  the  castle  he  begged  permission 
to  speak  to  the  mob.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  thereupon  he  spoke  to  them  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  If  Hebrew  was  not  the 
language  of  Jerusalem  at  that  time  it  seems  a 


little  strange  that  one  would  endeavor  to 
pease  a  mob  by  speaking  in  an  unknown  ton^ 
This  account,  I  believe,  is  in  the  twenty-fin 
chapter  of  Acts. 

"Since  I  have  been  studying  the  New  Testi 
ment  I  have  found  that  some,  even  of  the  clergj 
do  not  live  up  to  its  best  teachings  at  all  timet 
but  I  hope  to  cause  some  improvement  in  the 
regard." 

"Mr.  Crafts  stated  that  you  were  in  the  habl 
of  swearing  in  company  and  before  you 
family." 

"I  often  swear.    In  other  words,  I  take  thi 
name  of  God  in  vain  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  take  i 
without  any  practical  thing  resulting  from  it 
And  in  that  sense  I  think  most   ministers  an 
guilty  of  the  same  thing.  I  heard  an  old  story  o 
a  clergyman  who  rebuked  a  neighbor  forswear 
ing,  to  whom  the  neighbor  replied,  'You  pra, 
and  I  swear,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  o: 
us  mean  anything  by  it.'    As  to  the  charge  tha 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  indecent  'anguage  U 
my  family,  no  reply  is  needed.     I  am   willing  t< 
leave  that  question  to  the  people  who  know  u 
both.     Mr.  Crafts  says  he  was  told   this   by   i 
lady.    This  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  true 
for  no  lady  will  tell  a  falsehood.  I  sincerely  regre 
that  clergymen  who  really  believe   an  infiniti 
God  is  on  their  side  think  it  necessary  to  resort  t< 
such  things  to  defeat  one  man.     According  tc 
their  idea,  God  is  against  me,  and  they  ought  te 
have  confidence  enough  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  strength  to  suppose  that  he  could  dispos 
of  one  man,  even  if  they  failed  to  say   a  wore 
against  me.    Had  you  not  asked  me  I  shoul 
have    said    nothing    upon    these  topics.     Sucl 
charges  cannot  hurt  me.     I  do  not  believe 
possible  for  such  men  to  injure  me.'  No  one  be 
lieves  what  they  say,  and  the  testimony  of  sucl 
clergymen  against  an  infidel  is  no  longer  con 
sidered  of  value.     People  know  what  they  sai< 
concerning  every  man  whose   arguments  ttaaj 
could  not  answer.     I  believe  it  was  Goethe  who 
said,  'I  always  know  that  I  am  traveling  when  J 
hear  the  dogs  bark.'  " 

"Are  you  going  to  make  a  formal  reply  te 
their  sermons?"  « 

"Not  unless  something  better  is  done  than 
has  been.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  anothet 
Sabbath  may  bring  forth.  I  am  waiting.  But 
of  one  thing  I  feel  perfectly  assured  :  that  no 
man  in  the  United  States,  or  In  the  world  can 
account  for  the  fact,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  only 
by  faith  in  Christ,  that  Matthew  forgot  it,  that 
Luke  said  nothing  about  it,  and  that  Mark  nevei 
mentioned  it  except  in  two  passages  written  by 
another  person.  Until  that  is. answered,  as  one 
gravedigger  says  to  the  other  in  'Hamlet,'  I 
shall  say  :  'Ay,  tell  me  that  and  unyoke.'  In 
the  meantime  I  wish  to  keep  on  the  best  terms 
with  all  parties  concerned.  I  cannot  see  why 
my  forgiving  spirit  fails  to  gain  their  ahecoat 
praise /• 
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Tie  Wwshiagtou  correspondent  of  the 
oklyn  Eagle  calied  on  Col.  Ingersoll  one 
ming  last  week,  and  after  a  chat  on  poli- 
i  and  things  In  general,  the  conversation 
nched  off  into  a  religious  vein  by  the  cor- 
jondent  asking  the  Colonel  what  was  go- 
on among  the  churchej  lhat  was  worthy 
lote. 

Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "from  what  little 
am  there  has  not  been  ouch  doing  dur- 
the  last  year.  There  are  526  Congrega- 
ial  churches  in  Massacnusetts,  and  200 
hese  churches  have  not  recehed  a  new 
nber  for  an  entire  year,  and  the  others 
e  scarcely  held  their  own.  In  Illinois 
re  are  483  Presbyterian  churches,  and  they 
e  now  less  members  than  thej  had  in 
);  and  of  the  483,  183  have  not  received  a 
rle  new  member  for  twelve  months.  A 
ort  has  been  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
Pan- Presbyterian  Council,  to  the  effect 
t  there  are  in  the  whole  world  about  3,000 
of  Presbyterians.  This  is  about  one 
h  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•Id.  The  probability  is  that  of  the  3,000,- 
nominal  Presbyterians,  not  more  than 
000  or  800,000  actually  believe  the  doc- 
e,  and  of  the  200,000  or  300,000  not  more 
i  500  or  600  have  any  true  conception  of 
t  the  doctrine  is.  As  the  Presbyterian 
rch  has  only  been  able  to  induce  one- 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  to  even  call 
aselves  Presbyterians  about  how  long 
it  take,  at  this  rate,  to  convert  man- 
IT  The  fact  is,  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
lull  along  the  entire  line,  ana  just  at 
ent  very  little  is  being  done  by  the  ortho- 
people  to  keep  their  fellow -citizens  out 
ell." 

>o  you  really  think   that  the  orthodox 
1«   tew   fcelieT*   in   th»  old  doctrina  of 


eternal  punishment,  and  that  they  r*aH? 
think  there  is  the  kind  of  hell  that  our  ance» 
tors  so  carefully  described." 

"1  am  afraid  that  the  old  idea  is  dying  out, 
and  that  many  Christians  are  slowly  giving 
up  the  consolations  naturally  springing  from 
the  old  belief.  Another  terrible  blow  to  the 
old  infamy  is  the  fact  that  in  the  revised 
New  Testament  the  consoling  word  hell  has 
been  left  out.  I  am  imformed  that  in  the  re 
vised  New  Testament  the  word  Hades  hat 
been  substituted.  As  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  Hades  means,  it  will  not  be  quite  so 
easy  to  frighten  people  at  revivals  by  threat- 
ening them  with  something  that  they  don't 
clearly  understand.  After  this,  when  the 
impassioned  orator  cries  out  that  all  the  un- 
converted will  be  sent  to  Hades,  the  pool 
sinners,  instead  of  getting  frightened,  will 
begin  to  ask  each  other  what  and  where  that 
is.  It  will  take  many  years  of  preaching  to 
clothe  that  word  in  all  the  terrors  and  hor 
rors,  pains  and  penalties,  and  pangs  of  hell. 
Hades  is  a  compromise.  It  is  concession 
to  the  philosophy  of  our  day.  It  is  a  grace 
ful  acknowledgment  to  the  growing  spirit 
of  investigation  that  Hell,  after  all,  is  a  bar 
baric  mistake.  Hades  is  the  death  of  revi 
▼als.  It  cannot  be  used  in  song.  It  won't 
rhyme  with  anything  with  the  same  fores 
that  hell  dues.  It  is  altogether  more  shad- 
owy than  hot.  It  is  not  associated  with 
brimstone  and  flame.  It  sounds  somewhat 
indistinct,  somewhat  lonesome, — a  little  de- 
solate, but  not  altogether  uncomfortable. 
For  revival  purpose,  Hades  is  simply  useless, 
and  few  conversions  will  be  made  in  the  old 
way  under  the  revised  Testament." 

"Do  you  really  think  that  the  Church  1> 
toeing  fro  and  f" 
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"I  am  not,  m  you  probably  know,  con- 
nected with  any  orthodox  organization,  and 
consequently  have  to  rely  upon  them  for  my 
Information.  If  they  can  be  believed  the 
Oh  arch  is  certainly  in  an  extremely  bad 
•ondition.  I  find  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler, 
only  a  few  days  ago.  speaking  of  the  religi- 
on* condition  of  Brooklyn, — and  Brooklyn, 
yon  know,  has  been  called  the  city  of 
Churches, — stated  that  the  great  mass  of  that 
)  Christian  city  was  out  of  Christ,  and  that 
|  more  professing  Christians  went  to  the  the- 
atre than  to  the  prayer-meeting.  This  cer- 
tainly, from  their  standpoint,  Is  a  most  terri- 
ble declaration.  Brooklyn,  you  know,  is  on* 
of  the  great  religious  centres  of  the  world, — 
a  city  tn  which  nearly  all  the  people  are  en- 
gaged either  in  delivering  or  in  hearing  ser- 
mons; a  city  tilled  with  the  editors  of  re- 
ligious periodicals;  a  city  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  yet,  while  prayer-meetings  are 
free,  the  theatres,  with  the  free-list  entirely 
suspended,  catch  more  Christians  than  the 
Churches,  and  this  happens  while  all  the  pul- 
pits thunder  against  the  stage,  and  the  stage 
remains  silent  as  to  the  pulpit.  At  the  same 
meeting  tn  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  made 
bis  astounding  statement,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost was  the  bearer  of  the  happy  news 
that  four  out  of  five  persons  living  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  were  going  down  to  Hell  with  no 
God  and  with  no  hope.  If  he  had  read  the 
revised  Testament  he  would  have  said 
"Hades,"  and  the  effect  of  the  statement 
would  have  been  entirely  lost.  If  four-fifths 
ef  the  people  of  that  great  city  are  destined 
to  eternal  pain,  certainly  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  churches  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  pas- 
tors they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
should  depend  upon  further  meetings,  or 
upon  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  city.  In  my  judg- 
ment, It  would  be  much  better  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  keep  a  good  many  people  from 
fasting  tn  Brooklyn.  If  they  had  more  meat, 
they  could  get  along  with  less  meeting.  If 
fasting  would  save  a  city,  there  are  plenty 
of  hungry  folks  even  in  that  Christian  town. 
The  real  trouble  Tith  the  Church  of  to-day 
U  that  it  is  behind  the  Intelligence  of  the 
people.  Its  doctrines  no  longer  satisfy  the 
Wains  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  if   the 


Church  proposes  to  hold  its  power,  It 
lose  its  superstitions.    The  day  of  revi; 
is  gone.     Only  the  ignorant  and   unthinh 
can  hereafter  be  impressed  by  preaching 
orthodox  creed.     Fear  has  in  it  no   refor 
tory  power,    and   the   more  intelligent 
world  grows  the  more  despicable  and 
temptible  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery 
become.     The   tendency   of  the   age   is 
wards  intellectual  liberty,    toward   perse 
investigation.     Authority  is  no  longer  ta 
for   truth.     People   are  beginning  to 
that  all  the  great  and  good  are   not  deat 
that  some  good   people  are   alive,   and  ( 
the  demonstrations  of  to-day  are  fully  e<; 
to  the  mistaken  theories  of  the  past." 

"Do  you  think,  after  all,  the  people1 
are  in  favor  of  having  you  arrested  for  b 
phemy  are  acting  In  accordance  with 
real  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamen 

"Of  course  they  act  in  exact  accords 
with  many  of  the  commands  in  the  Old  ' 
lament  and  with  several  passages  in  the  N 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  de  said  that  \ 
violate  passages  in  both.  If  the  Old  ' 
tament  is  true,  and  if  It  is  the  inspired  * 
ef  Ood,  of  course,  an  infidel  ought  not  to 
allowed  to  live;  and  if  the  New  Testaa 
Is  true,  an  unbeliever  should  not  be  permi 
to  speak.  There  are  many  passages,  thot 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  should  pro 
even  an  Infidel.  Among  them  is  this: 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  sfaij 
do  unto  you."  But  that  is  a  passage 
has  probably  had  as  little  effect  upon 
Church  as  any  other  in  the  Bible.  So  fi 
I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  adopt 
passage,  and  I  am  willing  to  extend  to  a 
other  human  being  every  right  that  I  cl 
for  myself.  If  the  Churches,  would 
upon  this  principle,  if  they  would  say, 
ery  soul,  every  mind,  may  think  and  Im 
tigate  for  Itself,  and  around  all,  and  ova; 
•hall  be  thrown  the  sacred  shield  of  libel 
I  should  be  on  their  side." 

"How  do  you  stand  with  the  elergyi 
and  what  is  their  opinion  of  yon  and  of ; 
views  f 

"Most  of  them  envy  me;  envy  my  in 
endence;  envy  my  success;  think  th 
ought  to  starve;  that  the  people  should, 
hear  me;  say  that  I  do  what  I  do  for  mo 
for  popularity;  that  I  am  actuated  by  he 
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ef  all  that  is  good,  and  tender,  and  holy  in 
human  nature;  think  that  I  wish  to  tear  down 
the  churches,  destroy  all  morality  and  good- 
ness, and  usher  in  the  reign  of  crime  and 
ahaos.  They  know  that  shepherds  are  un- 
necessary in  the  absence  of  wolves,  and  it 
It  to  their  interest  to  convince  their  sheep 
that  they  —  the  sheep  —  need  protection. 
This  they  are  willing  to  give  them  for  half 
*he  wool.  No  doubt  most  of  these  ministers 
*re  honest,  and  are  doing  what  they  consider 
their  duty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  feel  the 
power  slipping  from  their  hands.  They 
know  that  they  are  not  held  in  the 
estimation  they  once  were.  They 
know  that  the  idea  is  slowly  growing  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society.  They  know  that  the 
Intellectual  world  cares  little  for  what  they 
lay,  and  that  the  great  tide  of  human  pro- 
gress flows  on  careless  of  their  help  or  hin- 
drance. 60  long  as  they  insist  on  the  inspi- 
ration ef  Mia  Bibi*,  they  are  compelled  te 


take  the  ground  that  Slavery  was  once  a  di- 
vine institution;  they  are  forced  to  defend 
cruelties  that  would  shock  the  beart  of  a  sav- 
age, and  beside,  they  are  bound  to  teach  the 
eternal  horror  of  everlasting  punishment 
They  poison  the  minds  of  children;  tbey  de- 
form the  brain  and  pollute  the  imaginatioa 
by  teaching  the  frightful  and  infamous  dog- 
mas of  endless  misery.  Even  the  laws  of 
Delaware  shock  the  enlightened  public  of  to- 
day. In  that  State  they  simply  fine  and  im- 
prison a  man  for  expressing  his  honest 
thought;  and  yet,  if  the  Churches  are  right, 
God  will  damn  a  man  forever  for  the  same 
offense.  The  brain  and  heart  of  oar  time 
can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ancient  creeds. 
The  Bible  must  be  revised  again.  Most  of 
the  creeds  must  be  blotted  out.  Humanity 
must  take  the  place  of  theology.  Intellect- 
ual liberty  must  stand  in  every  pulpit  There 
must  be  freedom  in  all  the  pews,  and  every 
human  soul  must  have  the  right  to  express 
its  honest  thought" 


SOME  REASONS  WHY. 

{Chicago  Tribune,  April  28,  1881.) 

"^Tlisit  IE3C"CLmarLit3r  Owes  to  Some  IHTTisiTole 
Infi-nit,  and  Supreme  Being-. 


VERY  PECULIAR  AND  UNORTHODOX  VIEWS.  -  THE   AUD 
ENCE  INTENSELY    INTERESTED. 


New  York,  April  25. — There  was  a 
great  rush  to  Booth's  Theatre  to-night  to 
hear  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  in  his  new 
lecture  entitled  "Some  Reasons  Why." 
The  sidewalks  were  crowded  long  before 
the  doors  opened,  and  speculators  reaped 
a  rich  harvest,  the  seats  they  held  bring- 
ing from  $3  to  $4.  By  7:45  the  theatre 
was  filled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every 
inch  of  available  standing-room  was  occu- 
pied. At  8:15  Ingersoll,  clad  in  a  dress- 
suit,  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed.  He  placed 
his  manuscript  on  the  reading-desk,  and 
at  once  plunged  into  his  subject,  lie 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  and 
held  his  audience  intensely  interested  un- 
til the  last  word  had  been  uttered.  The 
substance  of 

HI8  ADDRESS  WAS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

|  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  religion  has  made 
enemies  instead  of  friends.  That  one 
word  "religion"  paints  the  horizon  of  the 
past  with  every  form  of  agony  and  torture, 
and  when  one  pronounces  the  name  of 
"religion"  we  think  of  1,500  years  of  per- 
secution, of  6,000  years  of  hatred,  slander, 
and  vituperation.  Strange,  but  true,  that 
those  who  have  loved  God  most  have 
loved  men  least;  strange  that  in  countries 
where  there  has  been  the  most  religion 
there  has  been  the  most  agony ;  and  that 


is  one  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  whi 
is  known  as  religion. — Applause. — By 
ligion  1  mean  the  duties  that  men  aresu 
posed  to  owe  to  God:  by  religion  I  meaj 
not  what  man  owes  to  man,  but  what  v 
owe  to  some  invisible,  intinit,  and 
preme  Being.  The  question  arises,  Can  an 
relation  exist  between  finite  man  au 
intinit  being?  An  intinit  being  is  absolut 
ly  conditional.  An  intinit  being  canm 
walk,  cannot .  receive,  and  a  finite  beii 
cannot  give  to  the  intinit.  Can  I  increa 
his  happiness  or  decrease  his  misery?  Doi 
he  need  my  strength  or  my  life?  What  a 
I  do  for  him?  1  say,  nothing.     For  on 

I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE 
there  is  any  God  who  gives  rain  or  su 
shine  for  praying. — Applause. — For  on 
1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  being  wl 
helps  man  simply  because  he  kneels, 
may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  doctrin 
that  the  finite  cannot  by  any  possibilil 
help  the  intinit  or  the  infinit  be  indeb 
ed  to  the  finite;  that  the  finite  cannot  \ 
any  possibility  assist  a  being  who  is 
in  all.  What  can  we  do  ?  We  cj 
help  man;  we  can  help  clothe  the  nake 
feed  the  hungry;  we  can  help  break  tl 
chains  of  the  slave;  we  can  help  weave 
garment  of  joy  that  will  finally  cover  th 
world. — Applause. — That  is  all  that  mi 
can  do.  Wherever  he  has  endeavored 
to  do  more  he  has  simply    increased   tl 
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faery  of  his  fellows.  I  can  find  out  noth- 
ig  of  these  things  myself  by  my  un- 
cled reasoning.  If  there  is  an  infinit 
k)d  and  I  have  not  reason  enough  to 
omprehend  His  universe,  whose  fault  is 
b?  I  am  told  that  we  have  the  inspired 
ill  of  God.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
hat  they  mean  by  inspired.  Not  two 
acts  agree  on  that  word.  Some  tell  me 
hat 

EVERY  GREAT  WORK  IS 
INSPIRED, 
iat  Shakspeare  is  inspired.  I  would  be 
sss  apt  to  dispute  that  than  a  similar  re- 
lark  about  any  other  book  on  this  earth, 
pplause.  if  the  J  eho vah  had  wanted  to 
ave  a  book  written,  the  inspiration  of 
hich  should  not  be  disputed,  He  should 
ave  waited  until  Shakspeare  lived. 
Whatever  they  mean  by  inspiration  they 
t  least  mean  that  it  is  true.  If  it  is  true, 
i  does  not  need  to  be  inspired.  The 
mth  will  take  care  of  itself.  Nothing 
:cept  a  falsehood  needs  inspiration, 
pplause.  What  is  inspiration?  A  man 
>oks  at  the  sea  and  the  sea  says  some- 
ling  to  him.  Another  man  looks  at  the 
ime  sea,  and  the  sea  tells   another  story 

>  him.  The  sea  cannot  tell  the  same 
iory  to  any   two  human   beings.     There 

not  a  thing  in  Nature,  from  a  pebble  to 
constellation,  that   tells   the  same  story 

►  any  two  human  beings.  It  depends 
pon  the  man's  experience,  his  intellect- 
al  development,  and  what  chord  of  mem- 
ry  it  touches.  One  looks  upon  the  sea 
id  is  filled  with  grief;  another  looks  upon 

and  laughs.  Last  year,  riding  in  the 
irs  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth, 

SAT  OPPOSIT  ME 
lady  and  gentleman.     As   we  reached 
le  latter  place  the  woman,  for   the  first 
me  in  her  life,  caught  a  burst  of  the  sea, 

d  she  looked  and  said  to  her  husband: 
[sn't  that  beautiful,"  and  he  looked  and 
id:  "I'll  bet  you  can  dig  clams  right 
lere."     Laughter. 

Another   illustration.     A   little  while 

o  a  gentleman  was  walking  with  another 
•  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  —  one 
ho  had  been  upon  the  other  side.     Said 

e  Northerner  to  the   Southerner,    "Did 


you  ever  see  such  a  night  as  this;  did  you 
ever  in  your  life  see  such  a  moon?"  "Oh 
my  God,"  said  he,  "You  ought  to  have 
seen  that  moon  before  the  war."  Laughter. 
I  simply  say  these  things  to  convince  you 
that  everything  in  nature  has  a  different 
story  to  tell  every  human  being.  So  the 
Bible  tells  a  different  story  to  every  man 
that  reads  it.  History  proves  what  I 
say.  Why  so  many  sects?  Why  so  much 
persecution?  Simply  because  two  people 
couldn't  understand  it  exactly  alike.  You 
may  reply  that  God  intended  it  should  be 
so  understood,  and  that  is  the  real  rev- 
elation that  God  intended.    For  instance, 

I  WRITE  A  LETTER  TO  SMITH, 
I  want  to  convey  to  him  certain  thoughts. 
If  I  am  honest,  I  will  use  the  words  which 
will  convey  to  him  my  thoughts,  but  not 
being  infinit  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
Smith  will  understand  my  words;  but  if  I 
were  infinit  1  would  be  bound  to  use  the 
words  that  I  know  Smith  would  get  my 
exact  idea  from.  Applause.  If  God  in- 
tended  to  make  a  revelation  to  me  He  has 
to  make  it  to  me  through  my  brain  and 
my  reasoning.  He  cannot  make  a  revela- 
tion to  another  man  for  me.  That  other 
man  will  have  God's  word  for  it  but  I  will 
only  have  that  man's  word  for  it.  Laugh- 
ter. As  that  man  has  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years,  and  as  I  don't  know 
what  his  reputation  was  for  truth  and  ver- 
acity in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  liv- 
ed [laughter],  I  will  wait  for  the  Lord  to 
speak  again.  Suppose  when  I  read  it,  the 
revelation  to  me,  through  the  Bible,  is 
that  it  is  not  true,  and  God  knew  that  I 
would  know  that  when  I  did  read  it,  and 
knew,  if  I  did  not  say  it, 

I  WOULD  BE  DISHONEST. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  would  damn  me  for 
being  hone6t  and  give  me  wings  if  I  would 
play  the  hypocrit?  Applause.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible  depends  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  the  gentleman  who  reads  it. 
Laughter.  Yet  they  tell  me  this  book 
was  written  by  the  Creator  of  every  shin- 
ing star.  Now  let  us  see.  I  want  to  be 
honest  and  candid.  I  have  just  as  much 
at  stake  in  the  way  of  soul  as  any  doctor 
of  divinity  that  ever  lived,  and  more  than 
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some  I  have  met.  Laughter.  According 
to  this  book,  the  first  attempt  at  peopling 
thia  world  wan  a  failure.  God  had  to  des- 
troy all  but  eight.  Ue  saved  some  of  the 
same  kind  to  start  again,  which  I  think 
was  a  mistake.  Laughter.  After  -that, 
the  people  still  getting  worse,  he  selected 
from  the  wide  world  a  few  of  the  tribe  of 
Abraham.  He  had  ao  time  to  waste  with 
everybody.  He  had  no  time  to  throw 
away  on  Egypt.  It  had  at  that  time  a 
vast  and  splendid  civilization,  in  which 
there  were  free  schools;  in  which  the  one 
man  married  the  one  wife;  where  there 
were  courts  of  law;  where 

THERE  WERE  CODES  OF  LAWS. 

Neither  could  he  give  attention  to  In- 
dia, that  had  at  that  time  a  literature  as 
splendid  almost  as  ours,  a  language  as 
perfect,  that  bad  produced  poet*,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen.  He  had  no  time  to 
waste  with  them,  but  took  a  few  of  the 
tribe  of  A  braham,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
civilize  these  people.  He  was  their  Gov- 
ernor, their  Executive,  their  Supreme 
Court.  He  established  a  despotism,  and 
from  Mount  Sinai  he  proclaimed  his  laws. 
They  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
He  wrought  thousands  of  miracles  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  was  a  God.  Isn't  it 
perfectly  wonderful  that  the  priest  of  one 
religion  never  believes  the  miracle  told  by 
the  priest  of  another?  Laughter.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  know  each  other? 
Laughter.  I  heard  a  story  the  other  day. 
A  gentleman  was  telling  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  that  happened  to  him- 
self, and  all  the  listeners  except  one  said, 
"Is  it  possible:  did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
wonderful  thing  in  all  your  life?"  They 
noticed  that  this  one  man  didn't  appear 
to  take  a  vivid  interest  in  the  story,  so 
one  said  to  him,  "You  don't  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  story?"  "No,"  says 
he, 

"I  AM  A  LIAR  MYSELF." 
I  find  by  reading  this  book  that  a  worse 
Government  was  never  established  than 
that  established  by  Jehovah;  that  the 
Jews  were  the  most  unfortunate  people 
who  lived  upon  the  globe.  Let  us  com- 
pare this  book.     In  all  civilized  countries 


h  is  not  only  admitted,  but  passionate! 
asserted,  that  slavery  is  an  infamou 
orime:  that  a  war  of  extermination  is  mut 
der;  that  polygamy  enslaves  woman,  dc 
grades  man,  and  destroys  home;  tha 
nothing  is  more  infamous  that  the  slaugh 
ter  of  decrepid  men  and  helpless  woma 
and  of  prat  ling  babes;  that  the  capture; 
maiden  should  not  be  given  to  her  cap 
tors;  that  wives  should  not  be  stoned  t 
death*  for  differing  in  religion  from  thei 
husbands.  We  know  there  was  a  time  i 
the  history  of  most  nations  when  a! 
these  crimes  were  regarded  as  divine  ii 
stitutions.  Nations  entertaining  thes 
views  to-day  are  called  savage,  and  wit 
the  exception  of  the  Feejee  Islander] 
some  tribes  in  Centra]  Africa,  and  a  fel 
citizens  of  Delaware  [laughter],  no  hum  a 
being  can  be  found  degraded  enough  t 
agree  upon  those  subjects  with  J< 
hovah.  To-day,  the  fact  that  a  natio 
has  abolished  and  abandoned  those  thing 
is 

THE  ONL*  EVIDENCE 

that  it  can  offer  to  show  that  it  is  not  sti 
barbarous;   but  a  believer  in  the  inspirt 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  compelled  to  say  thei 
was  a  time  when  slavery  was  right,  whes 
polygamy  was  the  highest  form  of  virtw 
when  wars   of  extermination  were  wage 
with  the  sword  of  mercy,    and    when    th 
Creator  of  the  whole    world  commande 
the  soldier  to  sheathe  the  dagger  of  mu] 
der  in  the  dimpled  breast  of  infancy.  Th 
believer  of  inspiration   of  the   Bible  J 
compelled  to  say  there  was  a  time  when 
was    right   for   a  husband   to  murder  h 
wife  because  they  differed   upon    subjec 
of  religion.     I  deny  that  such  a  time  ev< 
was.     If  I  knew   the  real  God    said  it^j 
would     still   deny  it. — Applause. — Foi 
thousand  years  ago,  if  the  Bible   is  trui 
God  was  in   favor   of  slavery,  polygaml 
wars  of  extermination  and  religious  pen 
cution.     Now  we  are  told  the  Devil  is  1 
favor  of  all  those  things,  and  God  is  o] 
posed  to  them,  in  other  words,  the   Dei 
stands  now  where  God  stood  4,000  yea] 
ago;  yet  they  tell  me  God  is  just  as  goc 
now  as  he  was  then,  and 
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THE  DEVIL  JUST  AS  BAD 

as  God  was  then.  Other  nations  he- 
ed in  slavery,  polygamy,  and  war  and 
lecution  without  ever  having  received 
ray  of  light  from  Heaven.  That  shows 
i  a  special  revelation  is  not  necessary 
each  a  man  to  do  wrong.  Other  na- 
s  did  no  worse  without  the  Bible  than 
Jews  did  with  it.      Suppose  the  Devil 

inspired  a  book?  In  what  respect 
Id  he  have  differed  from  God  on  the 
ject  of  slavery,  polygamy,  wars  of 
;rmination,  and  religious  persecution? 
pose  we  knew  that  after  God  had  fin- 
d  his  book  the  Devil  had  gotten  pos- 
ion  of  it,  and  wrote    a  few  passages  to 

himself,  which  passages,  O  Chris- 
,  would  you  pick  out  now  as  having 
>ably  been  writen  by  the  Devil?  which 
ese  two,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
'  or  "Kill  all  the  males  among  the 
i  ones,  and  kill  every  man,  but  all 
women  and  girls  keep  alive  for  your- 
es," — which  of  those  two  passages 
Id  they  select  as  having  been  written 
he  Devil?  Applause.  If  God  wrote 
last,  there  is  no  need  of  a  Devil,  la 
i  a  Christian  in  the  wide  world 

WHO  DOES  NOT  WISH 

God,  from  the  thunder  and  lightning 
nai,  had  said:  "You  shall  not  enslave 
fel low-man?  I  am  opposed  to  any 
who  is  in  favor  of  slavery.  Applause, 
revolution  is  needed  at  all  it  is  to 
ent  man  enslaving  his  fellow-man. 
they  say  God  did  the  best  he  could; 
the  Jews  were  so  bad  that  He  had  to 

up  .kind  of  slow.  Laughter.  If  he 
told  them  suddenly  they  must  not 
ler  and  steal,  they  would  not  have 
any  respect  to  the  Ten  Command- 
s.  Suppose  you  go  to  the  Cannibal 
ds  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  there 
eating  missionaries,  and  you  found 
ate  them  raw.  The  first  move  is 
duce  them  to  cook   them.      Laughter. 

you  get  them  to  eat  cooked  mission- 
,  you  will  then,  without  their  know- 
t,  occasionly  slip  in  a  little  mutton. 
;hter.  We  will  go  on  gradually  'de- 
ling missionaries  and  increasing  nmt- 
laughter],  until  finally  the  last  will 


be  so  cultivated  that  they  will  prefer  the 
sheep  to  the  priest.  Laughter.  I  think 
the  missionaries  would  object  to  thai 
mode,  of  course.     I  know  this  was 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  JEWS 
THEMSELVES. 
If  they  were  to  write  it  now  it  would  ba 
different  to-day.  They  are  a  civilised 
people.  I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that 
a  word  I  say  to-night  touches  the  slight-  < 
est  prejudice  in  any  man's  mind  against 
the  Jewish  people.  They  are  as  good  a 
people  as  live  to-day.  I  will  say  right 
here,  they  never  had  any  luck  until  Jeho- 
vah abandoned  them.  Laughter.  Now 
we  come  to  the  New  Testament.  They 
tell  me  that  is  better  than  the  old.  I  say 
it  is  worse.  The  great  objection  to  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  it  is  cruel;  but  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  revenge  of  God 
stopped  with  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
He  never  threatened  punishment  after 
death.  He  never  threatened  one  thing 
beyond  the  grave.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  New  Testament  to  make  known  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Is  the  New  Testament  inspired?  I 
have  not  time  to  give  many  reasons,  but  I 
will  give  some.  In  the  first  place,  they 
tell  me  that  the  very  fact  the  witnesses 
disagree  in  minor  matters  shows  that  they 
have  not  conspired  to  tell  the  same  story. 
Good.  And  I  say  in  every  lawsuit  where 
four  or  five  witnesses  testify,  or  endeavor 
to  testify, 

TO  THE  SAME  TRANSACTION, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  differ  on  mi- 
nor points.  Why?  Because  no  two  oc- 
cupy exactly  the  same  position;  no  two 
see  exactly  alike;  no  two  remember  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  their  disagreement  is 
due  to  and  accounted  for  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  all  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  know.  But  if  you  admit  or  say  that 
the  four  witnesses  were  inspired  by  an  in- 
finit  being  who  did  see  it  all,  then  they 
should  remember  all  the  same,  because  in- 
spiration does  not  depend  on  memory. 
That  brings  me  to  another  point.  Why 
were  there  four  gospels?  What  is  the  use 
of  more  than  one  correct  account   of  any- 
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thing? — Laughter. — If  you  want  to  spread 
it,  so  nd  copies. — Laughter. — No  human 
being  has  got  the  ingenuity  to  tell  me  why 
there  v  ere  four  gospels  when  one  correct 
gospel  would  hare  been  enough.  Why 
should  there  have  been  four  original  mul- 
tiplication tables? — Laughter. — One  is 
enough,  and  if  anybody  has  got  any  use 
for  it  he  can  copy  that  one.  The  very 
,fact  that  we  have  got  four  gospels  shows 
that  it  is  not  an  inspired  book. 

THE  NEXT  POINT 
la  that,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
the  salvation  of  the  world  depended  upon  ' 
the  atonement.  Only  one  of  the  books  in 
the  New  Testament  says  anything  about 
that,  and  that  is  John.  The  Church  fol- 
lowed John,  and  they  ought  to  follow  John 
because  the  Church  wrote  that  book  called 
John.  According  to  that  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  damrjed  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  one  man;  and  that  absurdity  was  the 
father  and  mother  of  another  absurdity, 
that  the  whole  world  could  be  saved  on 
account  of  the  virtue  of  another  man. 
I  deny  both  propositions.  No  man  can 
sin  for  me;  no  man  can  be  virtuous  for  me; 
I  must  reap  what  I  sow.  But  they  say 
the  law  must  be  satisfied.  What  kind  of 
a  law  is  it  that  would  demand  punishment 
of  the  innocent?  Just  think  of  it.  Here 
is  a  man  about  to  be  hanged,  and  another 
comes  up  and  says:  "That  man  has  got  a 
family,  and  I  have  not;  that  man  is  in 
good  health  and  I  am  not  well,  and  I  will 
be  hung  in  his  place."  And  the  Gover- 
nor says,  "All  right.     There  has 

A  MURDER  BEEN  COMMITTED, 
and  we  have  got  to  have  a  hanging, — we 
don't  care  who." — Laughter. — Under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  there  was  no  remis- 
sion of  sins  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
If  a  man  committed  a  murder  he  brought 
a  pair  of  doves  or  a  sheep  to  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  laid  his  hands  on  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  sins  of  the  man  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  animal.  You  see  how  that 
could  be  done  easy  enough. — Laughter. 
Then  they  killed  the  animal,  and  Bprink- 
led  its  blood  on  the  altar.  That  let  the 
man  off.  And  why  did  God  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep?     I  will   tell  you:  be- 


cause priests  love  mutton. — Laught 
To  make  the  innocent  suffer  is  the  gre 
est  crime.  I  don't  wish  to  go  to  Heav 
on  the  virtues  of  somebody  else.  If  1  caj 
settle  by  the  books  and  go,  I  don't  wi 
to  go.  I  don't  want  to  feel  as  if  I  w 
there  on  sufferance, — that  I  was  in  j 
poorhouse  of  the  universe,  supported] 
the  town.  Laughter.  They  tell  us  J 
das  betrayed  Christ.  Well,  if  Christ  h 
not  been  betrayed  no  atonement  woj 
have  been  made,  and  then 

EVERY  HUMAN  SOUL 
would    have   been  damned   and    HeM 
would    have  been    for     rent.     Laughj 
Supposing  that  Judas  knew  the  Christ] 
system,  then  perhaps  he    thought  than 
betraying  Christ    he  could    get    forgi] 
not  only  for  the  sins  that    he  had  aire 
committed,  but  for  the  sin  of  betrayal 
if,  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  later,  s< 
brave,  heroic  soul  had  rescued  Christ 
the  mob,  he    would    have    made    his 
damnation  sure.     It  won't   do.     Thei 
no  logic  in  that.     They  say   God  tri^ 
civilize  the  Jews.     If  He  had    succeej 
according  to  the  Christian  system,  we 
would  have  been  damned,    because   if] 
Jews  had  been    civilized  they    would 
have  crucified  Christ.     They  would 
believed  in  freedom  of  speech,    and 
result  the  world  would  have  been  lost 
2,000    years.     The  Christian    world 
been  trying  to  explain  the  atonement, 
they  have  always  ended   by   failing  d| 
plain  it.     Now  I  come  to  the  second  o| 
tion,  which  is  that  certain    belief  is 
essary  to  salvation.     I  will  believe  at 
ding  to  the   evidence.     In   my   mind 
certain  scales 

WHICH  WEIGH  EVERYTHUl 

and  my  integrity  stands  there  and  kn 
which  side  goes  up  and  which  sidej 
down.  If  I  am  an  honest  man  I  wil 
port  the  weights  like  an  honest 
They  say  I  must  believe  a  certain  t 
or  I  will  be  eternally  damned.  Thej 
me  that  to  believe  is  the  safer  waj 
deny  it.  The  safest  thing  you  can! 
to  be  honest.  No  man,  when  the  shad 
of  the  last  hours  were  gathering  an 
him,  ever  wished   that  he  had   live 


hi 
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of  a'  hypocrite.  Applause.  If  I  find 
the  day  of  judgment  that  I  have  been 
taken,  I  will  say  so  like  a  man.  If 
1  tells  me  then  that  he  is  the  author  of 
Old  Testament  I  will  admit  that  he  is 
•se  than  I  thought  he  was,  and  when 
x>mes  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  me 
ill  say  to  him:  do  unto  others  as  you 
lid  that  others  should  do  unto  you. 
plause. — I  have  a  right  to  think;  I  can- 
control  my  belief;  my  brain  is  my  cas- 
and  if  I  don't  defend  it,  my  soul  be- 
les  a  slave  and  a  serf.     Applause. 

IF  YOU  THROW  AWAY 

ir  reason,  your  soul  is  not  worth  saving, 
vation  depends  not  upon  belief,  but 
n  deed — upon  kindness,  upon  justice, 
n  mercy.  Your  own  deeds  are  your 
ior,  and  you  can  be  saved  in  no  other 
r.  Applause.  I  am  told  in  this  Tes- 
lent  to  love  my  enemies.  I  cannot ;  I 
1  not.  I  don't  hate  enemies;  I  don't 
h  to  injure  enemies,  but  I  don't  care 
ut  seeing  them.  I  don't  like  them.  I 
j  my  friends,  and  the  man  who  loves 
mies  and  friends  loves  me.  Applause. 
>  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  born  of 
ikness.  The  man  that  first  said  it  said 
ecause  it  was  the  best  he  could  do  un- 
the  circumstances.  Applause.  While 
church  said  love  youi;  enemies,  in  her 
•ed  vestments  gleamed  the  daggers  of 
ssination.  Applause.  With  her  cun- 
hand  she  wore  the  purple  for  hypo- 
and  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow 
rime.  For  more  than  1,000  years  lar- 
held  the  scales  of  justice  and  hypo- 
wore  the  mitre,  and  the  tiara  of  Christ 
in  fact  God.  He  knew  of  the  future, 
knew  what  crimes  and  horrors  would 

COMMITTED  IN  HIS  NAME. 

knew  the  fires  of  persecution  would 
b  around  the  limbs  of  countless  martyrs 

brave  men  and  women  would  Ian- 
b  in  dungeons  and  darkness,  that  the 

ch  would  use  instruments  of  torture, 
in  His  name  His  followers  would 
>  in  human  flesh,  that  cradles  would 
jbbed  and  women's  breasts  unbabed 
^old,  and  yet  He  died  with  voiceless 
Applause.     If  Christ  was  God,  why 


did  He  not  tell  his  disciples,  and  through 
them  the  world,  man  shall  not  persecute 
his  fellow-man  ?  Why  didn't  He  say,  "I 
am  God?"  why  didn't  He  explain  thedoo- 
trin  of  the  Trinity?  why  didn't  He  tell 
what  manner  of  baptism  was  pleasing 
to  Him?  why  didn't  He  say  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  true?  why  didn't  He  write  His 
Testament  Himself?  why  did  He  leave 
His  words  to  accident,  to  ignorance,  to 
malice,  and  to  chance?  Why  didn't  He 
say  something  positive,  definit,  satisfac- 
tory about  another  world?  Why  did  He 
not  turn  the  tear-stained  hope  of  immor- 
tality to  the  glad  knowledge  of  another  life. 
Applause.  Why  did  He  go  dumbly  to 
his  death,  leaving  the  world  to  misery  antf 
to  doubt?     Because  He  was  a  man. 

THE  READING  OF  EXTRACTS. 
Col.  Ingersoll  read  several  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  which  he  said  originated  with 
Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Py- 
thagoras, and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
he  read  extracts  from  various  pagan  writ- 
ers, which  he  claimed  contrasted  favorab- 
ly with  the  best  things  in  the  Bible.  He 
continued,  that  no  God  has  a  right  to 
create  a  man  who  is  to  be  eternally  damn- 
ed. Infinit  wisdom  has  no  right  to  make 
a  failure,  and  a  man  that  is  to  be  eternal- 
ly damned  is  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
Laughter. — Infinit  wisdom  has  no  right  to 
make  an  instrument  that  will  not  finally 
pay  a  dividend.  No  God  has  a  right  to 
add  to  the  agony  of  this  universe,  and  yet 
around  the  angels  of  immortality  Chris- 
tianity has  coiled  this  serpent  of  eternal 
pain.  Upon  love's  breast  the  Church  has 
placed  that  asp,  and  yet  people  talk  to  me 
about  the  consolations  of  religion.  Laugh- 
ter. A  few  days  ago  the  bark  Tiger  was 
found  upon  the  wide  sea  126  days  from 
Liverpool.  For  nine  days  not  a  mouth- 
ful of  food  or  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be 
had.  There  was  on  board  the  Captain, 
mate,  and  eleven  men.  When  they  had 
been  out  117  days  they 

KILLED  THE  CAPTAIN'S  DOG. 

Nine  days  more— no  food,  no  water, 
and  Capt.  Kruger  stood  upon  the  deck  in 
the  presence  of  his  starving  crew,  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  put  it  upon  his  tetr 
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pie,  and  said,  "Boys,  this  can't  last  much 
longer;  I  am  willing  to  die  to  save  the 
rest  of  you."  The  mate  grasped  the  revol- 
ver from  his  hand,  and  said,  wait;  and  the 
next  day  upon  the  horizon  of  despair  was 
the  smoke  of  the  ship  which  rescued  them. 
Do  you  tell  me  to-night  if  Capt.  Kruger 
was  Dot  a  Christian  and  he  had  sent  that 
ball  crashing  through  his  generous  brain 
that  there  was  an  Almighty  waiting  to 
clutch  his  naked  soul  that  he  might  damn 
him  forever?  Applause.  It  won't  do. 
Ah,  but  they  tell  me  you  have  no  right  to 
pick  the  bad  things  out  of  the  Bible.  I 
say,  an  infinit  God  has  no  right  to  put 
bad  things  into  His  Bible.  Does  any- 
body believe  if  God  was  going  to  write  a 
book  now  he  would  uphold  slavery:  that 
He  would  favor  polygamy;  that  He  would 
say  kill  the  heathen,  stab  the  women, 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  children?  We 
have  civilized  him. 

WE  MAKE  OUR  OWN  GOD, 

and  we  make  Him  better  day  by  day.  Some 
honest  people  really  believe  that  in  some 
wonderful  way  we  are  indebted  to  Moses 
for  geology,  to  Joshua  for  astronomy  and 
military  tactics,  to  Sainson  for  weapons 
of  war,  to  Daniel  for  holy  curses,  to  Solo- 
mon for  the  art  of  cross-examination,  to 
Jonah  for  the  science  of  navigation,  to 
St.  Paul  for  steamships  and  locomotives, 
to  the  four  Gospels  for  telegraphs  and  sew- 
ing-machines, to  the  Apocalypse  for  looms, 
saw-mills,  and  telephones;  and  that  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  mortars  and  Krupp  guns.  Laugh- 
ter. We  are  told  that  no  nation  has  ever 
been  civilized  without  a  Bible.  The  Jews 
had  one,  and  yet  they  crucified  a  perfectly 
Innocent  man.  They  couldn't  have  done 
much  worse  without  a  Bible.  Laughter. 
God  must  have  known  6,000  years  ago  that 
It  was  impossible  to  civilize  people  with- 
out a  Bible  just  as  well  as  they  know  it 
bow.    Why  did  he  ever  allow  a  nation  to 


be  Trtthouta  Bible  T  Why  didnt  he  give 
few  leaves  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  I 
Ede>.  ?    Laughter. 

TAKE  FROM  THE  BIBLE 
the  Tiiracles,  and  1  admit  that  the  good  pal 
sages  are  true.  If  they  are  true  they  don( 
neeo  to  be  inspired.  Miracles  are  the  chi 
dren  of  mendacity.  Nothing  can  be  moi 
wonderful  than  the  majestic,  sublime,  an 
eternal  march  of  cause  and  effect.  Applausi 
Reason  must  be  the  final  arbiter.  An 
spired  book  cannot  stand  against  a  demoi 
strated  fact.  Is  a  man  to  be  rewarded  ete 
nally  for  believing  without  evidence 
against  evidence?  Do  you  tell  me  that  tl 
less  brain  a  man  has  the  better  chance 
has  for  heaven?  Think  of  a  heaven  fllle 
with  men  who  never  thought.  Better  th 
all  that  is  should  cease  to  be;  better  that  Gj 
had  never  been;  better  that  all  the  sprini 
and  seeds  of  things  should  fall  and  with 
in  great  Nature's  realm;  better  that  caul 
and  effects  should  lose  relation;  better  th 
every  life  should  change  to  breathless  dea 
and  voiceless  blank,  and  every  star  to  bin 
oblivion  and  moveless  naught,  than  that  th 
religion  should  be  true.  The  religion  of  tl 
future  is  humanity. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FTJTTTfi 
will  say  to  every  man,  you  have  the  rig 
to  think  and  investigate  for  yourse 
Liberty  is  my  religion. — Applause. — E 
erything  that  is  true,  every  good  thougl 
every  beautiful  thing,  every  self-denyi; 
action — all  these  make  my  Bible.  Evdj 
bubble,  every  star,  are  passages  in  I 
Bible.  A  constellation  is  a  chapter.  Eve 
shining  world  is  a  part  of  it.  Y 
cannot  interpolate  it:  you  cannot  chad 
it.  It  is  the  same  forever.  My  Bible  is^ 
that  speaks  to  man.  Every  violet,  evd 
blade  of  grass,  every  tree,  every  mounts 
crowned  with  snow,  every  star  tl.at  shinj 
every  throb  of  love,  every  honest  act, 
that  is  good  and  true  combined, 
my  Bible,  .and  upon  that  book  I  atd 
Applause. 
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Nkw  York,  May  1.— Robert  6.  Ingersoll 
delivered  another  new  lecture  this  evening  to 
an  immense  audience.  Booth's  Theater  was 
found  to  be  too  small  for  the  crowd  which 
flocked  to  hear  him  last  Sunday  night,  so 
for  this  occasion  he  secured  the  Academy  of 
Music.  The  change  proved  disastrous  to 
ticket  speculators,  for  there  was.  room  in  the 
great  building  for  all  who  came,  and  before 
the  lecture  began,  scalpers  were  selling  on 
the  sidewalks  at  box-office  prices.  The  au- 
dience was  highly  intelligent,  and  listened 
attentively  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  to 
probably  Ingersoll's  best  effort.  There  were 
not  less  than  3,000  persons  present.  The 
title  of  the  lecture  was  "The  Great  Infidels." 
The  lecturer  appeared  on  the  stage  at  8:20, 
and,  placing  the  manuscript  on  the  desk, 
broke  into  the  subject  at  once.    He 

SPOKE  IN  SUBSTANCE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  noth- 
ing grander  in  thia  world  than  to  rescue  from 
the  leprosy  of  slander  a  great  and  splendid 
name. — Applause. — There  is  nothing  nobler 
than  to  benefit  our  benefactors.  The  infidels 
of  one  age  have  been  the  aureole  saints  of 
the  next.  The  destroyers  of  the  old  have  al- 
ways been  the  creators  of  the  new.  The  old 
passes  aw  ay  and  the  new  becomes  old.  There 
is  in  the  intellectual  world,  as  in  the  material, 
decay  and  growth;  and  even  by  the  sunken 
(rave  of  age  stand  youth  and  joy.    The  his- 


tory of  progress  is  written  in  the  lives  of  ii 
fidels.  Political  rights  have  been  preserve 
by  traitors;  intellectual  rights  by  infidel 
— Applause. — To  attack  the  Kings  was  trej 
son ;  to  dispute  the  priests  blasphemy.  Tl 
sword  and  cross  have  always  been  aide 
they  defended  each  other.  The  throne  an 
altar  are  twins,— vultures  born  of  the  san 
egg.  It  was  James  L  who  said:  "No  Kir 
no  Bishop;  no  church  no  crown;  no  tyraj 
in  Heaven  no  tyrant  on  earth."— Applause.] 
Every  monarchy  that  has  disgraced  tl 
world,  every  despotism  that  has  covered  tl 
cheeks  of  men  with  fear 

HAS  BEEN  COPIED  AFTER 

the  supposed  despotism  of  Hell.  The  Kid 
owned  the  bodies  and  the  priest  owned  tl 
souls;  one  lived  on  taxes  and  the  other 
alms;  one  was  a  robber  and  the  other  a  bej 
gar.  —  Applause  and  laughter.  —  The  histo 
of  the  world  will  not  show  you  one  charitao] 
beggar.  He  who  lives  on  charity  never  hi 
anything  to  give  away.  The  robbers 
beggars  controlled  not  only  this  world,  bj 
the  next.  The  King  made  laws,  the  prifl 
made  creeds:  with  bowed  backs  the  peop 
received  and  bore  the  burdens  of  the  on 
and  with  the  open  mouth  of  wonder  tl 
creed  of  the  other.  If  any  aspired  to  be  f  r 
they  were  crushed  by  the  King,  and  eve 
priest  was  a  here  who  slaughtered  the  ch 
dren  ef  the  brave.    The  King  ruled  by  fore 


THE  GREAT  INFIDELS. 


s  priest  by  fear  and  by  the  Bible.  The 
ng  said  to  the  people:  "God  made  you 
asants  and  me  a  King;  He  clothed  you  in 
53  and  boused  you  in  hovels;  upon  me  He 
t  robes  and  gave  me  a  palace."  Such  is 
9  justice  of  God.  The  priest  said  to  the 
ople:  "God  made  you  ignorant  and  vile; 
i  holy  and  wise; 

OBEY  MB 

God  wQl  punish  you  here  and  hereafter." 
cb  to  the  mercy  of  God.— Applause. — 
Sdeto  are  the  intelieotual  discoverers.  In- 
els  have  sailed  the  unknown  sea  and  have 
leovered  the  isles  and  continents  in  the 
st  realms  of  thought.  What  would  the 
>rtd  have  been  bad  infidels  never  exis- 
IT  What  the  infidel  is  in  religion  the  in- 
ntor  is  tn  mechanics.  What  the  infidel  is 
religion  toe  man  willing  to  fight  the  hosts 
tyranyli-in  the  political  world.  An  infidel 
a  gei  leman  who  h  discovered  a  fact 
d  to  not  afraid  to  about    it. — Ap- 

mse. — Thei  has  been  many  thousands 
years  an  idea  prevalent  t  in  some  way 
u  can  Drove  whether  the  tu varies  defended 
advanced  by  a  man  are  right  or  wrong  by 
swing  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  what 
id  of  a  life  he  lived,  and  what  manner  of 
ath  he  died.  There  is  nothing  to  this.  It 
ifces  no  difference  what  the  character  of 
t  man  was  who  made  the  first  multiplica- 
q  table.  It  is  absolutely  true,  and  when- 
37  you  find  an  absolute  fact,  it  makes  no 
lerence  who  discovered  it. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

»uld  have  been  Just  as  good  if  it  had  first 
3n  whispered  by  the  Devil. — Applause. — 
Is  good  for  what  it  contains,  not  because 
ertain  man  said  it.  Gold  is  just  as  good 
the  hands  of  crime  as  in  the  hands  of  vir- 
t.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  gold.  A 
tement  made  by  a  great  man  is  not  neces- 
ily  true.  A  man  entertains  certain  opin- 
is,  and  then  he  is  proscribed  because  he 
uses  to  change  his  mind.  He  is  burned  to 
Leg,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  he  cries 
;  that  he  to  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
hdreds  then  say  that  he  has  sealed  his 
timony  with  his  blood,  and  that  his  doo- 
ies  must  be  true.  All  the  martyrs  in  the 
fcory  of  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  es- 


tablish the  correctness  of  any  one  opinion. 
Martyrdom  as  a  rule  establishes  the  sinceri- 
ty of  the  martyr,  not  the  correctness  of  hit 
thought.  Things  are  true  or  false  indepen- 
dently of  the  man  who  entertains  them. 
Truth  cannot  be  affected  by  opinion;  an  er- 
ror cannot  be  believed  sincerely  enough  to 
make  it  a  truth. 

NO  CHRISTIAN  WILL  ADMIT 

that  any  amount  of  heroism  displayed  by  a 
Mormon  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  an  inspired  prophet.  All  the 
courage  and  culture,  all  the  poetry  and  art 
of  ancient  Greece  do  not  ever  tend  to.  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  any  myth.  The  testimony 
of  the  dying,  concerning  some  other  world, 
or  in  regard  to  the  supernatural,  cannot  be 
any  better  than  that  of  the  living .  In  the 
early  days  of  Christian  experience  an  intre- 
pid faith  was  regarded  as  a  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Church.  No  doubt  in  the  arms  of 
death  many  a  one  went  back  and  died  in  the 
laypf  the  old  faith.  After  awhile  Christians 
got  to  dying  and  clinging  to  their  faith;  and 
then  it  was  that  Christians  began  to  Jay: 
"No  man  can  die  serenely  without  clinging 
to  the  cross."  According  to  the  theolog- 
ians, God  has  always  punished  the  dying 
who  did  not  happen  to  believe  in  Him.  (lb 
long  as  men  did  nothing  except  to  render 
their  fellow-men  wretched,  God  maintained 
the  strictest  neutrality,  but  when  some  hon- 
est man  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  or  prayed  to  the  wrong  God,  of 
to  the  right  God 

BY  THE  WRONG  MAN, 

then  the  real  God  leaped  like  a  wounded  ti- 
ger upon  this  dying  man,  and  from  his  body 
tore  his  wretched  soul.  There  is  no  recor- 
ded instance  where  the  uplifted  hand  of 
murder  has  been  paralyzed,  or  the  innocent 
have  been  shielded  by  God.  Thousands  of 
crimes  are  committed  every  day  and  God 
has  no  time  to  prevent  them. — Applause.— 
He  is  too  busy  numbering  hairs  and  matching 
sparrows ;  He  is  listening  for  blasphemy ;  Be 
is  looking  for  persons  who  laugh  at  priests; 
He  is  examining  baptismal  registers;  He  it 
watching  professors  in  colleges  who  begin  to 
doubt  the  geology  of  Moses  or  the  astrono- 
my of  Joshua.    All  kinds  of  criminals,   «c 
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«^pt  infidels,  meet  death  with  reasonable 
serenity.  As  a  rule,  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
death  of  a  pirate  to  cast  discredit  upon  his 
profession.  The  murderer  upon  the  scaf- 
fold smilingly  exhorts  the  multitude  to  meet 
him  in  Heaven.  The  Emperor  Constantino, 
who  lifted  Christianity  into  power,  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  oldest  son.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  has 
been  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  intellectual 
honesty.  These  men  have  denounced  the 
superstition  of  their  day.  They  were  honest 
enough  to  tell  their  thoughts. 

SOME  OF  THEM  DIED  NATURALLY 

m  their  beds,  but  H  would  not  do  for  the 
Church  to  admit  that  they  died  peaceably; 
that  would  show  that  religion  was  not  nec- 
essary in  the  last  moments.  The  first  grave, 
the  first  cathedral;  the  first  corpse  was  the 
first  priest.  If  there  was  no  death  in  the 
world  there  would  be  no  superstition.  The 
Church  has  taken  great  pains  to  show 
that  the  last  moments  of  all  infidels  have 
been  infinitly  wretched.  Upon  this  point 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  always  stood 
together.  They  are  no  longer  men;  they  be- 
come hyenas;  they  dig  open  graves.  They 
devour  the  dead.  It  is  an  auto-da-fe  presi- 
ded over  by  Ood  and  his  angels.  These 
men  believed  in  the  accountability  of  men 
in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  justice.  They 
believed  in  liberty,  but  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  That  was 
their  crime.  In  order  to  show  that  infidels 
died  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  fear 
they  have  generally  selected  from  all  the  in- 
fidels since  the  days  of  Christ  until  now  five 
men, — the  Emperor  Julian,  Bruno,  Diderot, 
David  Hume,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

THEY  FORGET  THAT  CHRIST 

himself  was  not  a  christian;  that  He  did 
what  He  could  to  tear  down  the  religion  of 
His  day;  that  He  held  the  temple  in  con- 
tempt. I  like  Him  because  He  held  the  old 
Jewish  religion  in  contempt;  because  He  had 
tense  enough  to  say  that  doctrine  was  not 
true.  In  vain  have  their  calumniators  been 
called  upon  to  prove  their  statements.  They 
simply  charge  it,  they  simply  relate  it,  but 
that  is  no  evidence.  The  Emperor  Julian 
did  what  he  could  to  prevent  Christians  from 


destroying  each  other.  He  held  pomp  a 
pride  in  contempt.  In  battle  with  the  Pi 
sians  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Feeli 
that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he  sp« 
his  last  hours  in  discussing  with  his  frien 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  declar 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  a 
that  he  had  no  remorse  to  express  for  a 
act  he  had  ever  done. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  INFIDEL 

was  Glordana  Bruno.  He  was  born  in  t 
year  of  grace  1650.  He  was  a  Dominici 
friar, — Catholic, — and  afterwards  he  chat 
ed  his  mind.  The  reason  he  changed  w 
because  he  had  a  mind.  — Applause.— J 
was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  said  to  the  po 
hermits  in  their  caves,  to  the  poor  monks 
their  monasteries,  to  the  poor  nuns  in  thi 
cells,  "Come  out  In  the  glad  fields;  coi 
and  breathe  the  fresh,  free  air;  come  a 
enjoy  all  the  beauty  there  is  in  this  worl 
There  is  no  God  who  can  be  made  happi 
by  your  being  miserable ;  there  is  no  G 
who  delights  to  see  upon  the  human  fa 
the  tears  of  pain,  of  grief,  of  agony;  coi 
out  and  enjoy  all  there  is  of  human  life; 
joy  progress,  enjoy  thought,  enjoy  beii 
somebody  and  belonging  to  yourself."— A 
plause.— He  revolted  at  the  idea  of  trail 
substantiation;  he  revolted  at  the  idea  th 
the  eternal  God  could  be  in  a  wafer. — Laug 
ter.— He  revolted  at  the  idea  that  you  con 
make  the  Trinity  out  of  dough, — bake  G< 
in  an  oven  as  you  would  a  biscuit.— Laug 
ter. — I  should  think  he  would  have  revoke 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  MAN 

devouring  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  1 
swallowing  a  piece  of  bread. — Laughter. 
And  yet  that  is  just  as  sensible  as  any  of 
Those  who,  when  smitten  on  one  cheek  ti 
the  other,  threatened  to  kill  this  man.  j 
fled  from  his  native  land  and  was  a  vag 
bond  in  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe, 
declared  that  he  fought  not  what  men  real 
believed,  but  what  they  pretended  to  b 
lieve,  and,  do  you  know,  that  is  thebusine 
I  am  in?— Laughter. — I  am  simply  sayii 
what  other  people  think;  I  am  furnishii 
clothes  for  their  children,  I  am  putting 
exhibition  their  offspring,  and  they  like 
hear  it,  they  like  to  see  it.    We  have  pi 
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Idnight  in  the  history  of  this  world.  Bruno 
as  driven  from  his  native  country  *  ecause 
I  taught  the  rotation  of  tbe  earth;  vou  can 
e  wbat  a  dangerous  man  he  m"9t  have 
ten  in  a  well-regulated  monarchy. — Laugh- 
r. — Tou  see  be  had  found  a  fact,  and  a 
ct  has  the  same  effect  upon  religion  that 
rnamite  has  upon  a  Russian  C*nr.  A  fel- 
w  with  a  new  fact  was  suspected  and  ar- 
sted,  and  they  always  tAougbt  they  could 

DESTROY  IT  BY  BURNING  BUM, 

it  they  never  did.  Ail  the  tires  of  martyr* 
hb  never  destroyed  one  truth;  all  the 
lurches  of  the  world  hav«  never  made  one 
j  true. — Applause. — Germany  and  France 
ould  not  tolerate  Bruno.  According  to 
le  Christian  system  this  world  was  the  cen- 
e  of  everything.  The  stars  were  made  out 
f  wbat  little  God  happened  to  have  left 
hen  He  got  the  world  done. — Laughter. — 
ud  lived  up  in  the  s^y,  and  they  said  this 
irlh  must  rest  ooon  something,  and  finally 
iience  passed  its  hand  clear  under,  and 
lere  was  nothing.  It  w»«  self-existent  in 
innit  space.  Tfc;n  tbe  church  began  to 
ly  they  didn't,  bkj  it  was  flat — laughter, — 
91  so  awful  fat,  —it  w»»  kind  of  rounding. 
-Laughter. — According  to  the  ancient  Chris- 
ans,  God  l»ved  from  all  eternity,  and  never 
orked  but  »ix  days  ta  His  whole  life,  and 
len  had  tb«  irtpudepce  to  tell  us  to  be  in- 
ittstrious. — Laughter. — I  heard  of  a  man  go- 
g  to  Cal'foriia  o»w  the  plains,  and  there 
as  a  clertrj-nan  on  board  and  he  had  a 
■eat  deal  \r  say,  and  finally  he  fell  in  con- 
iroatioa  w;th  the  forty-niner,  and  the  latter 

SAID  '£0  THE  CLERGYMAN, 

Do  yon  t'die^e  that  God  made  this  world 
six  days?"  "Yes,  I  do."  They  were  then 
ting  aloig  the  Humbolt.  Says  he,  "Don't 
»u  thin1!  He  could  put  in  another  day  to 

Ivanta  je  right  »round  here?"  — Laughter. 

run*  Trent  to  England  and  delivered  lec- 
ires  a*.  Oxford.  He  i'ound  that  there  was 
>thiDf{  taught  there  but  superstition,  and 
called  Oxford  the  "wisdom  of  learning." 
ties  they  told  him  they  didn't  want  him 
iv  %«ora.  He  went  back  to  Italy,  where 
w  was  a  kind  of  fascination  that  threw 
m  "»ck  u>  the  very  doors  of  the  Inquisi- 
•>     Ha  vat    arrested  for  teaching    that 


there  were  other  worlds,  and  that  start  are 
suns  around  which  revolve  other  planets. 
He  was  in  prison  for  six  years.  During 
those  six  years  Galileo  was  teaching  mathe- 
matics: six  years  in  a  dungeon,  and  then  he 
was  tried,  denounced  by  the  Inquisition,  ex- 
communicated,  condemned  by  brute  force, 
pushed  upon  his  knees  while  he  received  the 
benediction  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  16th 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1600,  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  He  believed  that 
the  world  is  animated 

BY  AN  INTELLIGENT  SOUL, 

the  cause  of  force,  but  not  of  matter,  that 
matter  and  force  have  existed  from  eternity; 
that  this  force  lives  in  all  things,  even  in 
such  as  appear  not  to  live,  in  the  rock  as 
much  as  in  the  man;  that  matter  is  the  mother 
of  forms  and  the  grace  of  forms,  that  the 
matter  and  force  together  constitute  God. 
He  was  a  pantheist, — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
an  atheist.  He  had  the  courage  to  die  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  The  murder 
of  Bruno  will  never,  in  my  judgment,  be 
completely  and  perfectly  revenged  until 
from  the  city  of  Rome  shall  be  swept  every 
vestige  of  priests  and  pope — applause; — un- 
til from  the  shapeless  ruins  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
crumbled  Vatican  and  the  fallen  cross  of 
Rome,  rises  a  monument  sacred  to  the  phil- 
osopher, the  benefactor,  and  the  martyr- 
Bruno. — Applause.— 

VOLTAHtE  WAS  BORN 

in  1694.  When  he  was  born,  the  natural 
was  about  the  only  thing  that  the  Church 
did  not  believe  in.  Monks  sold  amulets, 
and  the  priests  cured  in  the  name  of  the 
Church.  The  worship  of  the  Devil  was  act- 
ually established,  which  to-day  is  the  relig- 
ion of  China.  They  say,  "God  is  good;  He 
won't  bother  you:  Joss  is  the  one."  They 
offer  him  gifts,  and  try  to  soften  his  heart; 
so  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  poor  people  tried 
to  see  if  they  could  not  get  a  short  cut,  and 
trade  directly  with  the  Devil,  instead  of  go- 
ing round-about  through  the  Church.  la 
these  days  witnesses  were  cross-examined 
with  instruments  of  torture.  Voltaire  did 
more  for  human  liberty  than  any  other  man 
who  ever  lived  or  died.  He  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,— he  held  up  the 


THB  GREAT  INFDDELB. 


great  contradictions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  a  way  that  no  man  once  having  read  him 
could  forget.  For  one,  I  thank  Voltaire  for 
the  liberty  I  am  enjoying  this  moment.  How 
small  a  man  a  priest  looked  when  he  pointed 
his  finger  at  him; 

HOW  CONTEMPTIBLE 
a  King.  Toward  the  last  of  May,  1778,  it 
was  whispered  in  Paris  that  Voltaire  was 
dying.  He  expired  with  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity.  There  have  been  constructed 
more  shameless  lies  about  the  death  of  this 
great  and  wonderful  man,  compared  with 
whom  all  of  his  calumniators,  living  or  dead, 
were  but  dust  and  vermin.— Applause. — 
From  bis  throne  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  every  hypocrit 
in  Europe.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  his  century. 
In  1771,  in  Scotland,  David  Hume  was 
born,  Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  the  worst 
form  of  religion  that  has  ever  been  produc- 
ed.—Laughter.— The  Scotch  Kirk  had  ail 
the  faults  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  without 

A  REDEEMING  FEATURE. 
The  Church  hated  music,  despised  paint- 
ing, abhorred  statuary,  and  held  architec- 
ture in  contempt.  Anything  touched  with 
humanity,  with  the  weakness  of  love,  with 
the  dimple  of  joy,  was  detested  by  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  Ood  was  to  be  feared;  God  was  infl- 
nitly  practical;  no  nonsense  about  God. 
They  used  to  preach  four  times  a  day.  They 
preached  on  Friday  before  the  Sunday  upon 
which  they  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and 
then  on  Saturday;  four  sermons  on  Sunday, 
and  two  or  three  on  Monday  to  sober  up  on. 
—Laughter.— They  were  bigoted  and  heart- 
less. One  case  will  illustrate.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  nineteenth  century  a  boy  17 
years  of  age  was  indicted  at  Edinburg  for 
blasphemy.  He  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Moses  had  learned  magic  in  Egypt,  and 
had  fooled  the  Jews. — Laughter. — They 
proved  that  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when 
he  was  real  cold,  he  jocularly  remarked  that 
he  wished  Lie  was  in  Hell,  so  that  he  could 
warm  up. — Laughter.— He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  re- 
canted; he  even  wrote  that  he  believed  the 
whole  business,  and  that  he  just  said  it  for 
pure  devilment.  It  made  no  difference. 
They  hung  him.  and  his 


BRUISED  AND  BLEEDING  CORPS] 

was  denied  to  his  own  mother,  who  ca 
and  besought  them  to  let  her  take  her 
home.  That  was  Scotch  Presbyterianis 
If  the  Devil  had  been  let  loose  in  Scotia 
he  would  have  improved  that  country 
that  time.— Laughter. — David  Hume  wasc 
of  the  few  Scotchmen  who  was  not  own 
by  the  church.  He  had  the  courage  to  e: 
mine  things  for  himself,  and  to  give  his  c< 
elusion  to  the  world.  His  life  was  unstaio 
by  an  unjust  act.  He  did  not,  like  Abrah 
turn  a  woman  from  his  door  with  his  ch 
in  her  arms. — Applause. — He  did  not  li 
King  David,  murder  a  man  that  he  mlf 
steal  his  wife. — Applause. — He  didn't  belie 
in  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  I  don't  see  h 
any  good  man  ever  did.  Just  think  of  goi 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  if  there  is  one,  a 
standing  up  before  God  and  admitting  withe 
ablush  that  you  have  lived  and  died  a  Scot 
Presbyterian  — Laughter.— I  would  exp< 
the  next  sentence  would  be,  "Depart 
cursed  in  everlasting  fire." — Laughter 
Hume  took  the  ground  that  a  miralce  con 
not  be  used  as  evidence  until  you  had 

PROVED  THE  MIRACLE. 

Of  course  that  excited  the  Church.  Wh 
Because  they  could  not  prove  one  of  the 
How  are  you  going  to  prove  a  miracl 
Who  saw  it,  and  who  would  know  a  devil 
he  did  see  him? — Laughter. — Hume  insist 
that  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  is  somethi 
useful;  that  after  all,  human  happiness 
the  great  object,  end,  and  aim  of  life;  th 
virtue  was  not  a  "ermagant,  with  sunk 
cheeks  and  fright}  •»  eyes,  but  was  the  m< 
beautiful  thing  it  tie  world,  and  wou 
strew  your  path  with  flowers  from  the  era 
le  to  the  grave.  Whf  a  he  died  they  gave 
account  of  how  he  had  suffered.  Th 
knew  that  the  horror!  of  death  would  f 
upon  him,  and  that  i  *<  d  would  ge'  his  reve 
ge.  But  his  attending  physicians  said  th 
his  death  was  the  most  serenest  and  mc 
perfectly  tranquil  of  any  he  had  ever  see 
Adam  Smith  said  he  was  as  near  perfect 
the  frailty  incident  to  humanity  would  allc 
human  being  to  be.  The  next  is  Bened 
Spinoza,  a  Jew,  born  at  Amatsxti  am  in  IS 
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HE  8TUDIED  THEOLOGY, 
asked  the  rabbis  too  many  questions,  and 
ed  too  much  about  what  be  called  reason 
finally  he  was  excommunicated  from 
synagog  and  became  an  outcast  at  the 
of  24,  without  friends.  Cursed,  anathe- 
ized,  bearing  upon  his  forehead  the  mark 
ain,  he  undertook  to  solve  the  problem 
lie  universe.  To  him  the  universe  was 
The  inflnit  embraced  the  all.  That  all 
God.  He  was  right,  the  universe  is  all 
e  is,  and  if  God  does  not  exist  in  the 
rerse  He  exists  nowbere.  The  idea  of 
ing  some  little  Jewish  Jehovah  outside 
universe,  as  if  to  say  that  from  an  eter- 
of  idleness  He  woke  up  one  morning 
thought  he  would  make  something. — 
ghter. — The  propositions  of  Spinosa  are 
iminous  as  the  stars,  and  his  demonstra- 
s,  each  one  of  them,  is  a  Gibraltar,  be- 
1  which  logic  sits  laughing  at  all  the  se- 
tries  of  theological  thought. — Applause, 
every  relation  of  life  he  was  just,  true, 
tie,  patient,  loving,  affectionate.  He  died 
'67.  In  his  life  of  44  years  he  had  climb- 
to  the  very  highest  alpine  of  human 
igbt.  He  was  a 

GREAT  AND  SPLENDID  MAN, 
atellectual  hero,  one  of  the  benefactors, 
of  the  Titans  of  our  race. — Applause. — 

now  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  our 
lels.  We  had  three,  to  say  the  least  of 
n,— Paine,  Franklin  and  Jefferson. — Ap- 
se.—In  their  day  the  colonies  were  filled 
t  superstition  and  the  Puritans  with  the 
it  o'  persecution.  Law,  savage,  ignorant 
malignant  had  been  passed  in  every  co- 
'  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  intellect- 
liberty.    Manly  freedom  was  unknown. 

toleration  act  of   Maryland  tolerated 

chickens,  not  thinkers,  not  investiga- 
.  It  tolerated  faith  not  brains.  The 
ity  of  Roger  Williams  was  not  extended 
ae  who  denied  the  Bible.  Let  me  show 
how  we  have  advanced.    Suppose  you 

every  man  and  woman  out  of  the  Peni- 
iary  in  New  England  and  shipped  them 
tfew  country,  where  man  before  had 
r  trod,  and  told  them  to  make  a  govern- 
t,  and  constitution,  and  a  code  of  laws 
themselves.  I  say  to-night  that  they* 
Id  make  a  better  constitution  and  a  bet- 


ter code  of  laws  than  any  that  were  made  in 
any  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  of  th* 
United  States.— Applause. 

NOT  THAT  THEY  ARE  BETTER 
men,  not  that  they  are  more  honest,  but 
that  they  have  got  more  sense.  They  have 
been  touched  with  the  dawn  of  eternal  day 
of  liberty  that  will  finally  come  to  this  world. 
They  would  have  more  respect  for  others' 
rights  than  they  had  at  that  time.  But  the 
Churches  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  we  ' 
got  a  constitution  without  religion  in  it  from 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  genius  of  men  like  Paine,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson. — Applause. — We  are  indebted 
to  them  for  a  constitution  without  a  God  in 
it.  They  knew  that  if  you  put  God  in  there, 
an  inflnit  God,  there  wouldn't  be  any  room 
for  the  people. — Laughter. — Our  fathers  re-^ 
tired  Jehovah  from  Politics. — Laughter. — 
Our  fathers,  under  the  directions  and  lea- 
dership of  those  infidels,  said,  "All  power 
comes  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
— Applause. — George  Washington  wanted  to 
establish  a  Church  by  law  in  Virginia. 
Thomas  Jefferson  prevented  it. — Applause.— 
Under  the  guaranty  of  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  given,  our  legislation  has  im- 
proved, and  it  will  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore all  laws  touching  liberty  of  conscience, 
excepting  it  may  be  in 

THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 
— laughter — will  be  blotted  out,  and  when 
that  time  comes  we  or  our  children  may 
thank  the  infidels  of  1776.  The  Church 
never  pretended  that  Franklin  died  in  fear. 
Franklin  wrote  no  books  against  the  Bible. 
He  thought  it  useless  to  cast  the  pearls  of  , 
thought  before  the  swine  of  his  generation. 
Jefferson  was  a  statesman.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
founder  of  a  university,  father  of  a  political 
body,  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
statesman,  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  too 
powerful  for  the  Churches  of  his  day.  Paine 
attacked  the  Trinity  and  the  Bible  both.  He 
had  done  these  things  openly.  His  argu- 
ments were  so  good  that  his  reputation  got 
bad. — Laughter. — I  want  you  to  recollect  to- 
night that  he  was  the  first  man  who  wrote 
these  words:  "The  United  States  of  America.* 
—  Agplau*e.— I  want  you  to  know  to-night 
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that  fe«  vu  the  first  man  who  suggested  the 
Federal  Constitution.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  he  did  more  for  the  actual  separation 
from  Great  Britain  than  any  man  that  ever 
lived.— Applause. — I  want  you  to  know  that 
he  did 

AS  MUCH  FOR  LIBERTY 
with  his  pen  as  any  soldier  did  with  his 
•word. —  Applause. —I  want  you  to  know 
that  during  the  Revolution  his  Crisis  was  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  his  Common  Sense 
was  the  one  star  in  the  horizon  of  despotism. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  he  did  as  much  as 
any  living  man  to  give  our  free  flag  to  the 
free  air. — Applause. — He  was  not  content  to 
waste  all  his  energies  here.  When  the  vol- 
cano covered  Europe  with  the  shreds  of 
robes  and  the  broken  fragments  ofthornes, 
Paine  went  to  France.  He  was  elected  by 
four  constituencies.  He  had  the  courage  to 
vote  against  the  death  of  Louis,  and  was  im- 
prisoned. He  wrote  to  Washington,  the 
President,  and  asked  him  to  interfere. 
Washington  threw  the  letter  in  the  waste 
basket  of  forgetfulness.  When  Paine  was 
finally  released,  he  gave  his  opinion  of 
George  Washington,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  say,  a  man  can  be  pardoned  for 
having  said  even  unjust  things. — Applause. — 
The  eighteenth  century  was  crowning  its 
gray  hairs  with  the  wreaths  of  progress,  and 
Thomas  Paine  said:  "I  will  do  something  to 
LIBERATE  MANKIND  FROM 
SUPERSTITION." 
He  wrote  the  "Age  of  Reason."  For  his 
good  he  wrote  it  too  soon;  for  ours  not  a  day 
too  quick. — Applause. — From  that  moment 
he  was  a  despised  and  calumniated  man. 
When  he  came  back  to  this  country  he  could 
not  safely  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being 
^mobbed.  Under  the  Constitution  he  had 
suggested,  his  rights  were  not  safe ;  under  the 
flag  that  he  had  helped  give  to  heaven,  with 
which  he  had  enriched  the  air,  his  liberty 
was  not  safe.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  us  that 
all  the  lies  that  have  been  told  about  him, 
and  will  be  told  about  him,  are  a  perpetual 
disgrace?  I  tell  you  that  upon  the  grave  of 
Thomas  Paine  the  Churches  of  America  have 
sacrificed  their  reputation  for  veracity. — 
Laughter. — Who  can  hate  a  manwilfr  •  weetju, 


"I  believe  in  one  God  and  no  more, 
hope  for  immortality;  I  believe  in  the  eqt 
of  man,  and  that  religious  duty  consii 
doing  justice,  in  doing  mercy,  and  i 
deavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures 
py.  It  is  necessary  to  the  happines 
man  that  he  be  faithful  to  himself. 

ONE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER 
is  worth  a  thousand  priests.  Man  ha 
property  in  man,  and  the  key  of  Heav< 
in  the  keeping  of  no  saint."—  Applau 
Grand,  splendid,  brave  manl  with 
faults,  with  many  virtues;  the  world  is 
ter  because  he  lived, — and,  if  Thomas  I 
had  not  lived,  I  could  not  have  deliverer 
lecture  hereto-night. — Applause. — Did  a 
priests  of  Rome  increase  the  mental  w< 
of  man  as  much  as  Bruno?  Did  all 
priests  of  France  do  as  great  a  work  for 
civilization  of  this  world  as  Diderot 
Voltaire?  Did  all  the  ministers  of  Scot 
add  as  much  to  the  sum  of  human  ki 
ledge  as  David  Humef  Have  all  the  cl< 
men,  monks,  friars,  ministers,  priests, 
ops,  Cardinals,  and  Popes  from  the  day 
Pentecost  to  the  last  election  (lone  as 
for  human  liberty  as  Thomas  Paine?— 
plause. — What  would  the  world  be  no 
infidels  had  never  been?  Infidels  have  I 
the  flower  of  all  this  world.  Recollect, 
infidels  I  mean  every  man  who  has  mad 
intellectual  advance. — Laughter. — By  or 
dox  I  mean  a  gentleman  who  is  petridec 
his  mind,  whopping  around  intellectu 
simply 
TO  SAVE  THE  FUNERAL  EXPENS 

of  his  soul.  —Laughter.—  Infidels    are 
creditors  of  all  the  years  to  come.    T 
have  made  this  world  fit  to  live  in,  and 
out  them  the  human  brain  would  be  as  e 
ty  as  the  chronicals  soon  will  be.— Laugh 
— Unless  they  preach  something    that 
people  want  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  crime  to  b 
fit    our    fellow  man     intellectually, 
churches  point  to  their  decayed  saints, 
their  crumbled  Popes  and  say,    '  'Do 
know  more  than  all  the  ministers  that 
lived?    And  without  the  slightest  egot 
or  blush  I  say,  yes,  and  the  name  of  Hi 
boldt  outweighs  them  all.    The  men  1 
stand  in  the  front  rank,  the  men  who  ki 
most  of  fhe  secrets  of  nature,  the  men  \ 
know  most  are  to-day  the  advanced  infii 
of  this  world.    I  have  lived  long  enoug] 
see  the  brand  of  intellectual  inferiority 
every  orthodox  brain.— Applause. 


OL  INGERSOLL'S  REVIEW  OF  HIS  REVIEWERS. 


{from  th*  New  Twk  Truth  Setktr.) 


rtonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  of  Peoria,  Dl., 
rered  the  following  address  in  reply 
lis  critics,  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Francisco,  in  the  summer  of  1877.  Every 
ion  of  the  house  except  the  upper  gal- 
was  filled,  fully  three  hundred  persons 
g  seated  on  the  stage.  At  the  lowest 
nate  there  were  2,800  persons  present 

listened  to  the  lecture.  The  Colonel 
e  his  appearance  a  few  moments  after 
lock,  and,  after  introducing  his  subject, 
inued  speaking  uninterruptedly  until 
ity  minutes  of  eleven  o'clock.  His  elo- 
lt  remarks  were  listened  to  with  the 
oundest  attention,  which  was  only  disc- 
ed by  frequent  bursts  of  applause  when 
ecturer  was  particularly  earnest,  or  by 
.sional  hisses  when  he  excoriated  the 
ers  ef  the  sentiments  which  he  condemns. 
)egan  by  stating  that  the  object  of  his 
ire  was  to  reply  to  some  of  the  aspersions 
tie  pulpit  and  the  press.      Re  claimed 

he  represented  in  part  the  glorious 
holy  cause  of  intellectual  liberty,  a  cause 
boly  to  be  touched  or  smirched  and  de- 

by  any  single  person.  What  he  had 
be  dared  say,  because  he  believed  it 
Id  make  men  more  just,  the  father 
b  tender,  the  mother  more  loving,  the 
i  more  affectionate,  and  the  rose  bloom 
le  pathway  of  every  human  being. 

iVhat  have  I  said?"  asked  the  lecturer 
jmently.  "What  has  been  my  offense? 
ve  been  spoken  of  as  if  I  were  a  wolf 
savoring  to  devour  the  entire  fold  of 
ip  in  the  absence  of  the  shepherd."  He 
ated  his  definition  of  human  liberty  as 
down  in  his  lecture  on  the  "Liberty  of 
,  Woman  and  Child,"  and  asseverated 
he  believed  in  Liberty,  Fraternity  and 
ality,  and  all  that  that  glorious  trinity 
lived  and  insured.     He  believed  in  the 


trinity  of  Observation,  Reason  and  Science 
the  trinity  of  Man,  Woman  and  Child;  the 
trinity  of  Love,  Joy  and  Hope;  and  though: 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  think  for  him 
self,  and  no  other  man  has  the  right  to  debar 
him  of  this  privilege  by  torture,  by  social 
ostracism,  or  any  of  the  numerous  other  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  ad- 
vancement. He  asked:  "Does  God  wish  the 
lip- worship  of  a  slave?  a  sneak?  of  the  man 
that  dares  not  reason?  If  I  were  the  infinite 
God,  I  would  rather  have  the  worship  of  one 
good  man  of  brains  than  of  a  world  of  such 
men.  I  am  told  that  I  am  in  danger  of  ever- 
lasting fire,  and  that  I  shall  burn  forever  in 
hell.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  if  I  were  going 
to  hell  to-night  I  would  take  an  overcoat 
with  me.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the  eternal 
future  of  a  man  may  depend  upon  his  belief. 
I  deny  it.  That  a  man  should  be  punished 
for  having  come  to  an  honest  conclusion, 
the  honest  production  of  his  brain ;  that  an 
honest  conclusion  should  be  deemed  a  crime 
and  so  declared,  it  is  an  infamous,  monstrous 
assertion,  and  1  would  rather  go  to  hell  than 
to  keep  the  company  of  a  God  who  would 
damn  his  child  for  an  honest  belief. 

"Next  I  'preached'  that  a  woman  was  the 
equal  of  man,  entitled  to  everything  that  he 
is  entitled  to,  to  be  his  partner,  and  to  be 
cherished  and  respected  because  she  is  the 
weaker,  to  be  treated  as  a  splendid  flower 
I  said  that  man  should  not  be  cross  to  her. 
but  fill  the  house  that  she  is  in  with  such  joy 
that  it  would  burst  out  at  the  window.  I 
have  said  that  matrimony  is  the  holiest  of 
sacraments,  and  I  have  said  that  the  Bible 
took  woman  up  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
handed  her  down  to  man  as  a  slave,  and  I 
have  said  that  the  Bible  \h  a  barbarous  book 
for  teaching  that  she  is  a  slave,  and  I  repeat 
it,  and  will  prove  later  what  I  have  said.    1 
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have  pleaded  for  the  right  of  man,  of  wife, 
and  of  the  little  child;  I  have  said  we  can 
govern  children  by  love  and  affection;  I  have 
asked  for  tender  treatment  for  the  child  of 
erime ;  I  have  asked  mothers  to  cease  beat- 
ing their  children  and  take  them  to  their 
hearts;  and  for  this  I  am  denounced  by  the 
religious  press  and  men  in  the  pulpits  at  a 
demon  and  a  monster  of  heresy,  who  should 
be  driven  out  from  among  you  as  an  unclean 
thing. 

"But  I  should  not  complain.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
look  at  my  denouncers  through  flame  and 
smoke;  but  they  dare  not  treat  me  so  now 
or  they  would.  One  hundred  years  ago  I 
should  have  been  burned  for  claiming  the 
right  of  reason;  fifty  years  ago  I  should 
have  been  imprisoned  and  my  wife  and 
children  would  have  been  torn  away  from  me, 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  I  could  not  have 
made  a  living  in  the  United  States  in  my 
profe8ssion— the  law.  But  I  live  now  and 
can  see  through  it  all,  and  all  is  light.  I 
delivered  another  lecture,  on  "Ghosts,"  in 
which  I  sought  to  show  that  man  had  been 
controlled  in  the  past  by  phantoms  created* 
by  his  own  imagination;  in  which  the  pencil 
of  fear  had  drawn  pictures  for  him  on  the 
canvass  of  superstition,  and  that  men  had 
groveled  in  the  dirt  before  their  own  super- 
stitious creations.  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  man  had  received  nothing  from  these 
ghosts  but  hatred,  blood,  ignorance  and  un- 
happiness,  and  that  they  had  filled  our 
world  with  woe  and  tears.  This  is  what  I 
endeavored  to  show — no  more.  Now,  every 
one  has  as  much  right  to  differ  with  me  as 
I  with  them,  but  it  does  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
whether  I  am  a  good  man  or  a  bad,  whether 
Z  am  ugly  or  handsome— although  I  would 
not  object  to  resting  my  case  on  that  issue; 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered  and  discus8- 
edis,  is  what  I  have  said  true,  or  is  it  untrue? 

"Now,  I  said  that  the  Bible  came  from 
the  ghosts,  and  that  they  gave  us  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  I 
deny.  Now,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  is  a  fact,  and  therefore 
no  book  could  make  it.  If  I  am  immortal, 
I  am;  if  not,  no  book  could  make  me  so. 


The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  based  in 
hope  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  not  der 
from  any  book  or  a  creed.    It  has  its  or 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  affecti 
and  will  continue  as  long  as  affection,  an 
the  rainbow  in  the  sky  of  hope.    It  does 
depend  on  a  book,  on  ghosts,  superstitio 
any  kind;  it  is  a  flower  of  the  human  he 
I  did  say  that  these  ghosts,  or  the  be 
taught  that  human  slavery  was  right, 
most  monstrous  of  all  crimes,  that  mi 
miserable  the  victim  and  debases  the  mas 
for  a  slave  can  have  all  the  virtues  while 
master  can  not.    I  did  say  that  it  rivited 
chains  upon  the  oppressed,  and  that  it  co 
seled  the  robbing  of  that  most  precioui 
all  boons  —  Liberty.    I  add  that  the  b 
upheld  all  this,  that  it  sustained  and  san 
fled  the  institution  of  human  slavery.    I 
also  assert  that  this  same  book,  which 
critics  claim  was  inspired  by  God,  incul 
ed  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft,  for  wh 
people,  through  its  teaching  were  han 
and  burned  for  bringing  disease  upon 
regal  persons  of  kings,  and  for  souring  b< 
I  did  say  that  this  book  upheld  that  m 
of  all  infamies,  polygamy,   and  that  it 
not  teach  political  liberty  or  religious  to 
ation.  but  political  slavery  and  the  m 
wretched  intolerance.    I  did  try  to  prove  t 
these  ghosts  knew  less  than  nothing  ab 
medicine,    politics,  legislation,   astronoi 
geology  and  astrology,  but  I  am  also  awj 
that  in  saying  these  things  I  have  done  w 
my  censors  think  I  ought  not  to  have  do 
But  the  victor  ought  not  to  feel  malice,  i 
I  shall  have  none.    As  soon  as  1  had  said 
these  things,  some  gentlemen  felt  called 
on  to  answer  them,  which  they  had  a  ri 
to  do.    Now,  I  like  fairness,  am  enamoi 
with  it,  probably  because  I  get  so  little! 
it.    I  can  say  a  great  many  mean  things, 
I  have  read  all  the  religious  papers,   an< 
ought  to  be  able  to  account  for  every  mot 
in  a  mean  manner  after  that,  but  I  will  n 
"  The  first    gentleman  whom  I  shall  c 
your  attention  to  is  the  Rev.  Dr.   Woi 
bridge.    It  seems  that  when  I  delivered  i 
lectures  the  conclusion  was  come  to  tl 
"  that  man  does  not  believe  in  anything  1 
matter  and  force — that  man  does  not  beli< 
ia  spirit."  Why  not?  If  by  spirit  you  mi 
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which  thinks,  I  am  one  of  them  myself. 
>u  mean  by  spirit  that  which  hopes  and 
ons  and  loves  and  aspires,  why,  then,  I 
i  believer  in  spirits;  but  whatever  spirit 
b  is  in  this  Universe  I  will  take  my  oath 
natural  product  and  not  superimposed 
1  this  world.  All  I  will  say  is  that 
tever  is,  is  natural,  and  there  is  as  much 
iness  in  my  judgment,  as  much  spirit 
in  this  world  as  in  any  other,  and  you 
Just  as  near  the  heart  of  the  Universe 

as  you  ever  can  be.  But,  they  say, 
ere  is  matter  and  force,  and  there  is 
0  and  there  is  spirit."    Well,  what  of 

There  is  no  matter  without  force. 
it  would  keep  it  together  unless  there 
force?  Can  you  imagine  matter  with- 
force?  Honor  bright,  can  you  conceive 
force  without  matter?  And  what  is 
it?  They  say  spirit  is  the  first  thing 
ever  was.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as 
igh  spirit  was  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  all, 
not  the  commencement.  But  they  say 
it  was  first.  What  would  that  spirit  do? 
'orce — no  matter — a  spirit  living  in  an  in- 
e  vacuum  without  side,  edge  or  bottom, 
i  spirit  created  the  world ;  and  if  this  spirit 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  it 
menced  to  create,  and  back  of  that  an 
Dity  spent  in  absolute  idleness.  Can 
)irit  exist  without  matter  or  without 
e?  I  honestly  say  I  do  not  know  what 
ter  is,  what  force  is,  what  spirit  is  ;  but 
ou  mean  by  matter  anything  that  I  can' 
th,  or  by  force  anything  that  we  can 
•coma  then  I  believe  in  them.  If  you 
n  by  spirit  anything  that  can  think  and 
i,  I  believe  in  spirits. 

The  next  critic  who  assailed  me  was  the 
.  Mr.  Ealloch.  I  am  going  to  show  you 
,t  I  can  withstand.  I  am  not  going  to 
a  word  about  the  reputation  of  this  man, 
ough  he  took  some  liberties  with  mine, 
alonged  and  thrice-repeated  applause.] 
i  gentleman  says  negation  is  a  poor 
tg  to  die  by.  I  would  just  as  lief  die  by 
;  as  the  opposite.  He  spoke  of  the  last 
rs  of  Paine  and  Voltaire  and  the  terrors 
aeir  death-beds ;  but  the  question  arises, 
Here  a  word  of  truth  in  all  he  said?  I 
e  observed  that  the  murderer  dies  with 
raf«  and  firmness  in  many  instances,  but 


that  does  not  make  me  think  that  it  sancti- 
fied his  crime;  in  fact,  it  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  me  one  way  or  the  other.  When 
a  man  through  old  age  or  infirmity  ap- 
proaches death  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
dimmed,  his  senses  become  less  and  less, 
and  as  he  loses  these  he  goes  back  to  his 
old  superstition.  Old  age  brings  back  the 
memories  of  childhood.  And  the  great  bard 
gave  even  in  the  corrupt  and  besotted  Fal , 
staff — who  prattled  of  babbling  brooks  and 
green  fields— an  instance  of  the  retracing 
steps  taken  by  the  memory  at  the  last  gasp.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Bible  was  sanctified 
by  our  mothers.  Every  superstition  in  the 
world,  from  the  beginning  of  all  time,  has 
had  suchasanctification.  The  Turk  dying 
on  the  Russian  battle-field  pressing  the 
Koran  to  his  bosom,  breathes  his  last  think- 
ing of  the  loving  adjuration  of  his  mother 
to  guard  it.  Every  superstition  has  been  ren- 
dered sacred  by  the  love  of  a  mother.  I 
know  what  it  has  cost  the  noble  and  the 
brave  to  throw  to  the  winds  these  super- 
stitions. Since  the  death  of  Voltaire, 
who  was  innocent  of  all  else  than  a 
desire  to  shake  off  the  superstitions  of 
the  past,  the  curse  of  Rome  has  pursued 
him,  and  ignorant  Protestants  have  echoed 
that  curse.  I  like  Voltaire.  Whenever  I 
think  of  him  it  is  as  a  plumed  knight  com- 
ing from  the  fray  with  victory  shining  upon 
his  brow.  He  was  once  in  the  Bastile,  and 
while  there  he  changed  his  name  from  Fran- 
cis Marie  Aloysius  to  Voltaire ;  and  when 
the  Bastile  was  torn  down  "Voltaire"  was 
the  battle  cry  of  those  who  did  it.  He  did 
more  to  bring  about  religious  toleration 
than  any  man  in  the  galaxy  of  those  who 
strove  for  the  privilege  of  free  thought. 
He  was  always  on  the  side  of  justice.  He 
was  full  of  faults  and  had  many  virtues. 
His  doctrines  have  never  brought  unhappi- 
ness  to  any  country.  He  died  as  serenely 
at  anyone  could.  Speaking  to  his  servant, 
he  said,  "  Farewell  my  faithful  friend." 
Could  he  have  done  a  more  noble  act  than 
to  recognize  him  who  had  served  him  faith- 
fully as  a  man?  What  more  could  be 
wished?  And  now  let  me  say  here,  I  will 
give  $1,000  in  gold  to  any  clergyman  wh» 
ean  substantiate  that  the  death  of  Voltalr» 
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wm  not  as  peaceful  as  the  dawn.  And  of 
Thomas  Paine,  whom  they  assert  died  in 
fear  and  agony,  frightened  by  the  clanking 
chains  of  devils,  in  fact,  frightened  to  death 
by  God — I  will  give  $1,000  likewise  to  any- 
one who  can  substantiate  this  absurd  story — 
a  story  without  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  And 
let  me  ask,  who  dies  in  the  most  fear,  the 
man  who,  like  the  saint,  exclaims:  "My 
God,  my  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef" 
jor  Voltaire,  who  peacefully  and  quietly 
bade  his  servant  farewell?  The  question  is 
not  who  died  right,  but  who  lived  right.  I 
look  upon  death  as  the  most  unimportant 
moment  of  life,  and  believe  that  not  half 
the  responsibility  is  attached  to  dying  that 
is  to  living  properly.  This  Rev.  Mr. 
Kalloch  is  a  Baptist.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  a  Baptist.  The  first  Baptist,  though 
was  a  heretic ;  but  it  is  among  the  won-' 
ders  that  when  a  heretic  gets  fifteen  or 
twenty  to  Join  him  he  suddenly  begins  to  bo 
orthodox.  Roger  Williams  was  a  Baptist, 
but  how  he,  or  anyone  not  destitute  of  good 
sense,  could  be  one,  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion.   Let  me  illustrate: 

•'Suppose  it  was  the  Day  of  Judgment 
to-night  and  we  were  all  assembled,  as  the 
ghosts,  say  we  will  be,  to  be  judged,  and 
God  should  ask  a  man: 

"  'Have  you  been  a  good  man?' 

"  'Yes.' 

•'  'Have  you  loved  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren?' 

•«  'Yes.' 

**  'Have  you  taken  good  care  of  them  and 
made  them  happy?' 

44  'Yes.* 

"  'Have  you  tried  to  do  right  by  your 
neighbors?' 

•«  'Yes.' 

*•  Taid  all  your  debts?' 

u  *Yes.' 

"And  then  cap  the  climax  by  asking: 

*•  'Were  you  ever  baptized? ' 

"Gould  a  solitary  being  hear  that  question 
without  laughing?  I  think  not.  I  once  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  company  of  six  or  seven 
Baptist  elders  (I  never  have  been  able  to 
understand  since  how  I  got  into  such  bad 
•ompany),  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  of  baptism.    I  answered  that  I  had 


not  given  the  matter  any  attention,  in  fa 
had  no  special  opinion  upon  the  subj 
But  they  pressed  me  and  finally  I  told  tl 
that. I  thought,  with  soap  baptism  wi 
good  thing. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Guard  has  attacked  1 
and  has  described  me,  among  other  thh 
as  a  dog  barking  at  a  train.      Of  course 
was  the  train.    He,,  said,   first,  the  Bibli 
not  an  immoral  book,  because  I  swore  u 
it  when  I  joined  the  Free  and  Accepted] 
sons.    That  settles  the  question.     Seconi 
he  says  that  Solomon  had  softening  of 
brain  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  he 
thirdly,  that  the  Hebrews  had  the  righ 
slay  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  accorc 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittl 
He  says  that  the  destruction  of  these  \ 
naanites,  the  ripping  open  by  the  bloj 
sword  of  women  with  child  was  an  act 
sublime  mercy.    Think  of  that!    He  s 
that  the  Canaanites  should  have  been  drii 
from  their  homes,  and  not  only  driven,; 
that  the  men  who  simply  were  guilty  of! 
crime  of  fighting  for  their  native  land- 
old  men  with  gray  hairs;  the  old  mothi 
the  young  mothers,  the  little  dimpled,  prj 
ling  child- -that  it  was  an  act  of  sublj 
mercy  to  plunge  the  sword  of  religious  j 
secution  into  old  and  young.    If  that  is  n 
cy,  let  us  have  injustice.    If  there  is  t 
kind  of  a  God  I  am  sorry  that  I  exist.    Foui 
ly,  Mr.  Guard  said  God  has  the  right  to  d< 
he  pleases  with  the  beings  he  has  creel 
and,  fifthly,  that  God,  by  choosing  the  J< 
and  governing  them  personally,  spoiled  fj 
to  that  degree  that  they  crucified  him^ 
first  opportunity    they    had.    That  shi 
what  a  good  administration  will  do.     Six] 
ly,  he  says  polygamy  is  not  a  bad  thing  wd 
compared  with  the  picture  of  Antony  ai 
Cleopatra,  now  on  exhibition  in  this  citja 
will  just  say  one  word  about  art.    I  thii 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  words  injj 
language,  and  do  you  know,  it  never  seer 
to  me  necessary  for  art  to  go  into  par 
ship  with  a  rag?    I  like  the  paintings  of  1 
gelo,  of  Raphael— I  like  those  splendid  sfl 
that  are  put  upon  canvas — all  there  is  of  1 
man  beauty.    There  are  brave  souls  in  ti 
land  who  woship  nature  grand  and  nta 
and  who,  with  swift,   indignant  hand,  % 
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le  fig  leaves  of  the  prude.  Seventhly, 
y  be  said  that  the  Bible  sanctions  slav- 
iut  that  it  is  not  an  immoral  book  if  it 
Mr.  Guard  playfully  says  that  he  is  a 
y  nine  days  old ;  that  he  was  only  eight 
old  when  I  came  here.    I'm  inclined  to 

he  has  overstated  his  age.  I  account  for 
rgument  precisely  as  he  did  for  the  sin  of 
non,  softening  of  the  brain,  or  fatty 
leration  of  the  heart.  It  does  seem  to 
tatif  I  were  a  good  Christian  and  knew 
another  man  was  going  down  to  the 
>mless  Pit  to  be  miserable  and  in  agony 
er  I  would  try  to  stop  him,  and  instead 
ing  my  mouth  with  epithet  and  invec- 
and  drawing  the  lips  of  malice  back 
the  teeth  of  hatred,  my  eyes  would  be 

with  tears,  and  I  would  do  what  I 
1  to  reclaim  him  and  take  him  up  in  the 
of  my  affection. 

he  next  gentleman  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Qson,  who  delivered  a  sermon  entitled 
st  against  God,  or  Ingersoll  against 
)sty.'  Of  course  he  was  honesty.  He 
igized  for  attending  an  Infidel  lecture 

the  ground  that  he  hated  to  contribute 
e  support  of  a  materialistic  showman. 

willing  to  trade  fagots  for  epithets, 
;he  rack  for  anything  that  may  be  said 
i  sermon,  I  am  willing  to  trade  the  in- 
dent of  torture  with  which  they  could 
the  nails  from  my  fingers  for  anything 
h  the  ingenuity  of  orthodoxy  can  in- 
,  When  I  saw  that  report — although  I 
Dt  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  it — I  felt 

I  knew  that  man's  conscience  must  be 
ling  like  a  snake  in  his  bosom  that  he 
contributed  a  dollar  to  the  support  of  a 
as  bad  as  L  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  in 
h  I  said:  "The  Rev.  Samuel  Robinson, 
Oear  Sir:  In  order  to  relieve  your  con- 
ice  of  the  stigma  of  having  contributed 
e  support  of  an  unbliever  in  Ghosts,  I 
with  enclose  the  dollar  you  paid  to  at- 

my  lecture."    I  then  gave  him  a  little 

advice  to  be  charitable,  and  regretted 
edingly  that  any  man  could  listen  to  me 
n  hour  and  a  half  and  not  go  away  satis- 
that  other  men  had  the  same  right  to 
i  that  he  had." 

•  speaker  went  on  to  answer  the  ergu- 
i  of  Mr.  Robinson  with  regard  to  perse- 


cution, contending  that  Protestants  had  been 
guilty  of  it  no  less  than  Catholics; and  show- 
ing that  the  first  people  to  pass  an  act  of  tol- 
eration in  the  New  World  were  the  Catholics 
in  Maryland.  The  reverend  gentleman  has 
stated  also  that  Infidelity  has  done  nothing 
for  the  world  in  the  development  of  art  and 
science.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  Darwin,  of 
Tyndall,  of  Huxley,  of  John  W.  Draper,  ef 
Auguste  Comte,  of  Descartes,  Laplace,  Spi 
noza,  or  of  any  man  who  has  taken  a  step 
in  advance  of  his  time?  Orthodoxy  nevei 
advances;  when  it  does  advance,  it  ceases 
to  be  orthodoxy. 

A  reply  to  certain  strictures  in  the  Occi- 
dent led  the  lecturer  up  to  another  minister- 
irial  critic,  namely,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ijams.  • 

"I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
his  argument  this  gentleman  has  treated  me 
in  a  kind  and  considerate  spirit.  He  makes 
two  or  three  mistakes,  but  I  suppose  they 
are  the  fault  of  the  report  from  which  he 
quoted.  I  am  made  to  say  in  his  sermon 
that  there  is  no  sacred  place  in  the  Universe. 
What  I  did  say  was:  "There  is  no  sacred 
place  in  all  the  universe  of  thought; 
there  is  nothing  too  holy  to  be  investigated, 
nothing  too  sacred  to  be  understood,  and  I 
said  that  the  fields  of  thought  were  fenceless, 
that  they  should  be  without  a  wall."  I  say 
so  to-night.  He  further  said  that  I  said  that 
a  man  had  not  only  the  right  to  do  right,  but 
to  do  wrong.  What  I  did  say,  was:  "Liberty 
is  the  right  to  do  right,  and  the  right  to  think 
right,  and  the  right  to  think  wrong,"  not  the 
right  to  do  wrong.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  that  gentleman,  except  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  he  was  perfectly  fair,  and  treat- 
ed me  as  though  I  was  a  human  being  as  well 
as  he." 

The  speaker  sarcastically  referred  to  the 
slurs  thrown  upon  him  by  his  reviewers,  who 
have  claimed  that  his  theories  have  no 
foundation,  his  arguments  no  reason,  and . 
that  his  utterances  are  vapid,  blasphemous, 
and  unworthy  a  reply.  He  said  that  theij 
statements  and  their  actions  were  sadly  at 
variance,  for,  while  declaring  him  a  sense- 
less idiot,  they  spent  hours  in  striving  to 
prove  themselves  not  idiots;  in  other  words, 
in  one  breath  they  declare  that  his  views  were 
absolutely  without  point,  and  needed  no  ex- 
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plaining  away;  while  in  direct  rebuttal  of  sneered  at  the  rights  of  children  as  bibli 
this  declaration,  they  devoted  time  and  described,  citing  the  law  which  sent 
labor  in  attempts  to  disprove  the  very  things  them  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  disobedii 
they  called  self-evident  absurdities.  to  parents,  the  almost  sacrifice  of  Isaa 

Turning  from  this  subject,  Mr.  Ingersoll  his  father,  and  the  actual  murder  of  j| 
read  numerous  extracts  from  the  Bible,  with  thah's  daughter,  asking  if  a  God  who  could 
interpolated  comments.  He  claimed  that  mand  such  worship  was  worthy  the  lov] 
the  Bible  authorized  slavery,  and  that  many  man.  He  next  referred  to  the  conversat 
devoted  believers  in  that  book  had  turned  between  God  and  Satan  concerning  the 
the  cross  of  Christ  into  a  whipping-post.  He  Job,  and  of  the  reward  given  to  the  la 
did  not  wish  it  understood  that  he  could  find  for  his  long  continued  patience.  His  th 
no  good  in  believers  in  creeds;  far  from  it,  daughters  and  his  seven  sons  had  been  ta 
for  some  of  his  dearest  friends  were  most  from  him  merely  to  test  his  patience,  and] 
orthodox  in  their  religious  ideas,  and  there  merciful  God  gave  him  in  exchange  th 
had  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  other  daughters  and  seven  sons,  but 
men  among  both  clergy  and  laymen.  His-  were  not  the  children  whom  he  had  Id 
tory  has  shown  no  people  more  nobly  self-  and  lost.  The  Bible  represents  woman 
sacrificing  than  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  first  vastly  inferior  to  man,  while  he  belief 
visited  this  country  to  proselyte  among  the  with  Robbie  Burns,  that  God  made  man  w 
Indians.  But  these  men  and  their  like  were  a  prentice-hand,  and  woman  after  he 
better  than  their  creeds  <  better  than  the  book  learned  the  trade.  Polygamy,  also,  wa 
in  which  their  faith  was  centered.  The  doctrine  supported  by  this  pure  and  pi( 
Bible  tella  us  distinctly  that  the  world  was  work;  a  doctrine  so  foul  that  language  is 
made  in  six  days — not  periods,  but  actual,  strong  enough  to  express  its  infamy 
bona  fide  days — a  statement  which  it  iterates  Bible  taught,  as  a  religious  creed,  thai 
and  re-iterates.  It  also  tells  us  that  God  your  wife,  your  sister,  your  brother,  yj 
lengthened  the  day  for  the  benefit  of  a  gen-  dearest  friend,  tempted  you  to  change  frl 
tleman  named  Joshua,  in  other  words,  that  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  your  dutyT 
he  stopped  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  God  demanded  that  yon  should  at  or 
Motion  is  changed  into  heat  by  stoppage,  strike  a  blow  at  the  life  of  your  tempi 
and  the  world  turns  with  such  velocity  that  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  truth  God  wT 
its  sudden  stoppage  would  create  a  heat  of  to  Palestine  and  selected  the  scanty  tril 
intensity  beyond  the  wildest  flight  of  our  of  Israel  as  his  chosen  people,  and  suppi 
imagination,  and  yet  this  impossible  feat  ing  that  he  afterward  came  to  Jerusalem 
was  performed  that  Joshua  might  have  Ion-  the  shape  of  a  man  and  taught  a  differe 
ger  time  to  expend  in  slaying  a  handful  of  doctrine  from  the  one  prescribed  by  thi 
Amorites.  The  Bible  also  upholds  the  doc-  book  and  their  clergy,  and  that  the  choj 
trines  of  witchcraft  and  spiritualism,  for  people,  in  obedience  to  the  education  he 
Saul  visited  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  she,  prepared  for  them,  struck  at  the  life  of 
after  preparing  the  cabinet  trotted  out  the  who  tempted  them.  Were  they  to  be  curj 
ipirit  of  Samuel,  said  spirit  kindly  joining  in  by  God  and  man  because  the  former 
conversation  with  Saul,  without  requiring  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  own  sowing? 
the  aid  of  a  trance  medium.  The  speaker  At  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock 
.then  quoted  at  length  from  Leviticus  con-  speaker  brought  his  address  to  a  close,  wi 
ceining  wizards  and  evil  spirits,  described  a  happy  compliment  to  flan  Francisco 
the  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan,  and  the  her  people.  He  spoke  about  two  hours  ai 
iriving  o4  devils  from  man  into  swine.    He   %  half. 


hi 


NGERSOLL'S  ORATION  AT  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 


{Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  13, 1883.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  9.— In  a  remote  head  was  bent,  and  every  ear  turned  to 
•ner  of  the  Congressional  Cemetery  yester-  catch  the  impassioned  words  of  eloquence 
f  afternoon,  a  small  group  of  people  with  and  hope  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 

overed   heads   were    ranged    around  a  THE  FAMED  ORATOR, 

wly-opened  grave.  They  included  Detec-  Col  ingersou  wa3  unprotected  by  eithei 
e  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Miller  and  family  hat  or  umiM.eiiai  and  his  invocation  thrilleo 
d  friends,  who  had  gathered  to  witness  his  bearers  with  awe,  each  eye  that  had  pre- 
s  burial  of  the  former's  bright  little  son  viously-  been  bedimmed  with  tears  brighten- 
irry,  a  recent  victim  of  diphtheria.  As  -ng  and  sol)8  t,eC0ming  hushed.  The  Colo- 
i  casket  rested  upon  the  trestles  there  nel  flaid. 

«  a  painful  pause,  broken  only  by  the  My  FRn,ND8.  l  know  how  vain  it  ia  t0 
)ther,s  sobs,  until  the  undertaker  advan-  gild  a  ^.ief  with  word8j  and  yet  I  wish  to 
i  toward  a  stout,  florid-complexioned  uke  from  eyery  graye  itg  fear  Here  in 
ntleman  in  the  party  and  whispered  to  him,  this  world>  where  life  and  death  are  equal 
b  words  being  inaudible  to  the  lookers-on.  khjgg>  ftU  should  be  brave  enough  to  meet 
This  gentleman  was  what  aU  have  met#     The  future  has  been 

COL.  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL,  fiUed  with  fear>  stained  and  polluted  by  the 

Iriend  of  the  Millers,  who  had  attended  the  heartless  past>  From  the  WOndrous  tree  of 
neral  at  their  request.  He  shook  his  head  Ufe  the  budg  and  blossom8  fan  with  ripened 
len  the  undertaker  first  addressed  him,  fm^  ftnd  in  the  common  bed  Gf  earth  patri 
d  then  said  suddenly,  "Does  Mrs.  Miller  archs  ftnd  babeg  sleep  side  by  8ide>  ^Vhy 
sire  it?"  should  we  fear  that  which  will  come  to  all 

The  undertaker  gave  an  affirmative  nod.  that  is?  We  cannot  tell.  We  do  not  know, 
r.  Miller  looked  appealingly  toward  the  which  is  the  greatest  blessing,  life  or  death- 
stinguished  orator,  and  then  Col.  Inger-  We  cannot  say  that  death  is  not  good. 
11  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  grave,  made  We  do  not  know  whether  the  grave  is  the 
motion  denoting  a  desire  for  silence,  and,   end  of  this  life  or  the  door  of  another,  oi 

a  voice  of  exquisit  cadence,  delivered  whether  the  night  here  is  not  somewhere 
ie  of  his  characteristic  eulogies  for  the  else  a  dawn.  Neither  can  we  tell,  which  ii 
sad.  The  scene  was  intensely  dramatic,  the  more  fortunate,  the  child  dying  in  its 
line  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  every   mother's  arms  before  its  lips  have  learned 


I  INGERSOLL'S  ORATION  AT  A  CHILD'S  GRAYS. 

*•  forms  word,  or  he  who  journeys  all  have  eternal  life  where  love  is  not.  Anotl 
the  length  of  life's  uneven  road,  painfully  life  is  naught,  unless  we  know  and  love  agi 
taking  the  last  slow  steps  with  staff  and  the  ones  who  love  us  here.  They  who  sts 
crutch.  Every  cradle  asks  us  "Whence  V  with  breaking  hearts  around  this  little  gn 
and  every  coffin  "Whither?"  The  poor  bar-  need  have  no  fear.  The  largest  and 
barian  weeping  above  his  dead  can  answer  nobler  faith  in  all  that  is,  and  is  to  be,  tj 
the  question  as  intelligently  and  satisfao-  us  that  death,  even  at  its  worst,  is  01 
torily  as  the  robed  priest  of  the  most  perfect  rest  We  know  that  through, 
authentic  creed.  The  tearful  ignorance  common  wants  of  life,  the  needs  and  dut 
of  the  one  Is  just  as  consoling  as  of  each  hour,  their  grief  will  lessen  day  I 

THE  learned  AND  UNMEANING  WORDS  day  until  at  last  these  graves  will  be  to  th 
of  the  other.  No  man  standing  where  the  a  place  of  rest  and  peace,  almost  of  j< 
horizon  of  a  life  has  touched  a  grave  has  There  is  fdr  them  this  consolation: 
any  right  to  prophesy  a  future  filled  with  dead  do  not  suffer.  If  they  live  again  th 
pain  and  tears.  It  may  be  that  death  gives  lives  will  surely  be  as  good  as  ours.  We  ha 
all  there  is  of  worth  to  life.  If  those  who  no  fear;  we  are  all  children  of  the  sat 
press  and  strain  against  our  hearts  could  mother  and  the  same  fate  awaits  us  all.  W 
never  die,  perhaps  that  love  would  wither  too,  have  our  religion,  and  it  is  this:  "He 
from  the  earth.  May  be  a  common  faith  for  the  living,  hope  for  the  dead." 
treads  from  out  the  paths  between  our  At  the  conclusion  of  the  eloquent  orati 
hearts  the  weeds  of  selfishness,  and  I  should  the  little  coffin  was  deposited  in  its  li 
rather  live  and  love  where  death  is  king  than  resting  place  covered  with  flowers. 


COMMENT  ON  INGERSOLL'S  ORATION. 


HBKiMgo  Tribune,  Jan.  14,  188%. 


Chicago,  Jan.  18.  —  In  this  morning's  of  these    "kings,"   ana  unable  to  explai 

Tribune  you  quote  from  Col.  Ingersoll's  re-  them ;  also  that  the  representatives  of  ti 

marks  at  the  grave  of  the  little  boy  in  Wash-  most  authentic  creeds,  in  fact,  are  as  helple 

ington  and  ask:    "Is   Mr.  Ingersoll   begin-  as  he  is,   and  with  all  tneir  pretensions  ] 

ning  to  experience  a  change  of  heart,  and  is  knowledge  know  no  more  than  he  does, 
he  hedging  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  be-       Who  knows  whether  "the  grave  is  the  ei 

lief  of  his  fathers?    Or  is  he  assailing  that  of  this  life  or  the  door  of  another"?    Doi 

faith  in  one  place  and  in  another  using  what  not  Mr.  Ingersoll  know  as  much  about  th 

he  terms  the  "mummeries"  of  that  faith  to  great  unanswered  question  as  the  recognize 

rob  the  grave  of  its  terrors?    If  the  latter,  representatives  of  the  creeds?    If  not,  wh 

then  the  man  is  insincere!"  not?    Is  there  any  secret  knowledge  that 

I  think  you  do  not  quite  correctly  expound  not  accessible  to  men  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  ii 

Mr.  Ingersoll.     His  position  is  that  of  pro-  tellec*?     "It  may  be  that  death  gives  I 

found  recognition  of  the  infinit  mysteries  of  there  is  of  worth  to  life."    That  is,  ushei 

life  and  death,  and  a  frank  and  honest  con-  us  into  a  new  life  which  is  the  culminatii 

Cession  that  he  is  helpless  in  the  presence  and  fruition  of  this  life.    Who  knows?   As 
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rho  knows  more  or  better  than  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  or  I,  or  Mr.  Ingersoll,  except  those 
nrho  have  passed  the  gates  of  death?  Are 
there  any  arguments,  or  philosophies,  or 
revelations,  or  facts  of  science  not  accessible 
to  Mr.  Ir.gersoll  that  are  known  to  a  priest,  or 
i  Pope,  or  a  Doctor  of  Divinity? 

In  all  departments  of  human  thought  ex- 
tept  religion,  actual  facts,  discoveries,  and 
established  principles  only  are  relied  upon. 
Why  should  this  not  be  the  rule  in  religious 
investigation?  It  is  true  all  men  may  and 
must  speculate  beyond  the  regions  of  actual 
exploration  and  survey.  Discoveries,  or  the 
germs  thereof,  are  first  found  in  the  imagi- 
nation. Imagination  is  the  pioneer  corps  of 
the  mind.  The  creedmakers  and  upholders 
bave  a  right,  and  it  is  laudable  to  speculate. 
[t  is  all  right  to  use  the  imagination,  and 
)wild  theories  upon  assumed  facts:  but  it  is 
lOt  proper  to  claim  actual  knowledge  and 
infallible  law  and  hard  facts,  when  there  is 
nothing  but  speculation  and  guesswork.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  directed  his  wit  at  these  as- 
sumptions of  the  clergy.  This  is  the  head 
md  front  of  his  offending.  He  has  stopped 
it  the  line  which  separates,  so  far  as  known, 
ihe  known  from  the  unknowable;  while  the 
slergy  have  pretended  to  know,  as  well,  what 
8  beyond  that  line  as  they  do  what  is  this 
ride  of  it,  and  sometimes  even  better.  It  is 
;o  tnis  assumption  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  directs 
lis  terrible  batteries. 

He  has  many  times  said  that  it  would  be 
no  more  wondeiful  for  man  to  live  hereafter 
than  to  live  new.  But  who  knows  that  he 
act  rally  doasKvr  k«ts&$«rf  Do  the  clergy? 


All  men  now  know  that  D.  D.  does  not  stand 
for  any  more,  intellectually  or  spiritually, 
than  A.  B.  or  LL.  D. — not  an  iota.  This  age 
is  peculiar.  It  has  thought  more  profoundly 
on  the  great  problems  of  live  and  death  than 
any  preceding  age,  perhaps.  If  our  thinkers 
have  made  no  new  discoveries  of  positive 
truth  they  have  found  out  negatively  thai 
they  do  not  know  many  things  that  have 
been  taught  as  verities. 

They  deal  in  negatives  because  that  whi  a 
is  not  known  to  be  true  is  positively  asserte 
in  the  bulk  of  the  creeds.  There  is  discern- 
ible in  all  this  negative  thought  progress  to 
ward  a  higher,  a  broader  positivism. 

Why  should  mankind  be  able  in  an  early 
and  unenlightened  age  to  reach  a  nnaiity  on 
the  profound  problems,  of  religion,  when 
ignorance  was  equally  profound  on  most  of 
the  common  questions  of  this  world  and 
this  life?  Why  should  religion  come  by  un- 
natural processes,  cross-lots,  and  in  a  lump, 
to  ignorant  men,  when  geography,  geology 
chemistry,  astronomy,  political  economy, 
social  science,  physiology,  architecture,  and 
all  branches  of  human  thought  and  correct 
conduct  come  by  slow  degrees  and  in  a 
natural  way  to  the  wisest  men  at  first  and  by 
the  profoundest  research? 

These  questions  are  being  widely  consi- 
dered by  the  common  people,  both  in  the 
churches  and  outside  of  the  churches,  and 
the  Ingersolls  and  the  subjects  of  the  creed- 
expounders  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether every  day,  and  ancient  positivism  ia 
crumbling  rapidly  to  pieces,  and  new  and 
profountfer,  and  more  rational  theories  arc 
t*tnrf  itr  pfc<*.  A.  J.  Quotes. 


Answers  to  Interrogatories  of  Eminent 
x    Indiana  Clergymen. 


{Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  S8,  1882.) 


iNDiAKAPoiiis,  Ind.,  Jan.  28.— Tour  occa- 
lional  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lemaster, 
has  embarked  in  the  new  enterprise  of  infidel 
journalism.  That.is,  he  has  published  two 
copies  of  the  Iconoclast  at  Noblesville,  and 
now  proposes  to  pull  up  stakes  and  establish 
the  same  as  a  monthly  organ  in  this  city. 
To  insure  a  popular  run,  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  long  letter  from  the 
great,  big-brained,  big-hearted  Bob  Ingersoll, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  the  leading  attrac- 
tion of  the  first  number.  This  does  not  em- 
brace all  the  attraction.  There  is  to  be  a 
combination  series  of  interrogatories  from 
leading  divines  of  this  city — viz:  Dr.  6.  B. 
Taylor,  and  the  Revs.  Myron  W.«  Reed, 
David  Walk,  and  D.  O'Donaghue,  the  ans- 
wers to  which  will  form  the  subject  of  Mr. 
(ngeisoll's  letter. 

The  questions  are  as  follows: 

The  Rev.  David  Walk  (Christian  Church) 
—Is  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as 
described  in  the  four  Gospels,  fictional  or 
real? 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Ingersoll  says  in 
reply  is  the  following: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  ever  claimed 
to  be  divine,  ever  claimed  to  be  inspired, 
ever  claimed  to  work  a  miracle.  In  short, 
1  believe  He  was  an  honest  man.  These 
claims  were  all  put  in  His  mouth  by  others — 
by  mistaken  friends,  by  ignorant  worshipers, 
by  zealous  and  credulous  followers,  and 
iometimes  by  dishonest  and  designing 
priests.  This  has  happened  to  all  the  great 
men  of  this  world. 

•'All  historical  characters  are,  in  part,  de- 
formed or  reformed  by  fiction.  There  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Washington, 


but  no  such  George  Washington  ever  existed 
as  we  find  portrayed  in  history." 

"I  place  Him  (Christ)  with  the  great,  thu 
generous,  the  self-denying  of  the  earth,  and 
for  the  man,  Christ,  I  feel  only  admiration 
and  respect."     , 

Question  2.  How  do  you  account  for  thu 
difference  between  the  Christian  and  othei 
modern  civilization? 

Mr.  Ingersoll  devotes  two  columns  to  ana 
wering  this  question,  and  I  quote  from  clo 
sing  paragraphs: 

"After  all,  I  am  compelled  to  account  fo: 
the  advance  that  we  have  made  by  the  dig' 
coveries  and  inventions  of  men  of  genius 
For  the  future  I  rely  upon  the  sciences;  upoi 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  I  rely  upoi 
labor,  upon  human  interests  in  this  world, 
upon  the  love  of  wife,  children,  and  home 
I  do  not  rely  upon  sacred  books,  but  upoj 
good  men  and  women;  I  do  not  rely  upoi 
superstition,  but  upon  knowledge;  not  upoi 
miracles,  but  upon  facts;  not  upon  the  dead 
but  upon  the  living,  and  when  we  beconu 
absolutely  civilized,  we  shall  look  back 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  world,  nol 
simply  with  contempt,  but  with  pity. 

"Our  civilization  is  not  Christian.  It  die 
not  come  from  the  skies.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  'inspiration!'  It  is  the  child  of  invention, 
of  discovery,  of  applied  knowledge — that  ii 
to  say,  of  science.  When  man  becomei 
great  and  grand  enough  to  admit  that  al 
have  equal  rights;  when  thought  is  untram 
meled;  when  worship  shall  consist  in  doinj 
useful  things;  when  religion  means  th< 
discharge  of  obligations  to  our  fellow  met 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  world  lx 
civilized." 


Answers  to  Interrogatories  of  Eminent  Indiana  Clergymen.  1 

Questions  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  reply,   trices  the  obser- 

1.  Since  La  Place  and  other  most  distin-  vance  of  Christmas  back  thousands  of  years 
^tuished  astronomers  held  t<J  the  theory  that  as  a  celebration  of  the  lengthening  of  the 
the  earth  was  originally  in  a  gaseous  state,  days  of  the  years,  just  as  the  yearly  miracle 
and  then  a  molten  mass  in  which  the  germs,  of  spring,  leaf,  bud,  and  flower  has  for  cen- 
even  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  could  not  turies  been  commemorated  in  temperate 
exist,  how  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of   zones.  I  quote: 

life  on  this  planet  without  a  Creator?  "Right  here,  it  might  be  well  enough  to  re- 

Mr.  Ingersoll  say 8:  "Man  must  give  up  mark, that  all  the  monuments  and  festivals 
searching  for  the  origin  of  anything.  in  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  establish 

"No  one  knows  the  origin  of  life,  nor  of  an  impossible  event.  No  amount  of  monu 
matter,  nor  of  what  we  call  mind.  The  mental  testimony,  no  amount  of  living  evi- 
whence  and  the  whether  are  questions  that  dence,  can  substantiate  a  miracle.  The  mon- 
no  man  can  answer.  In  the  presence  of  these  ument  only  proves,  the  belief  'of  the  builder." 
questions  all  intellects  are  upon  a  level.  Questions  by  the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed 
The  barbarian  knows  exactly  the  same  as  [First  Presbyterean  Church]: 
the  scientist,  the  fool  as  the  philosopher.  j.    Letting  the  question  as  to  hell  here- 

"There  can  be  no  relation  between  cause  after  rest  for  the  present,  how  do  you  ac- 
and  nothing.  We  can  understand  how  things  count  for  the  hell  here — namely:  the  exist- 
can  be  arranged — joined  or  separated — and  ence  of  pain?  There  are  people  who  by 
how  relations  can  be  changed  or  destroyed,  no  fault  of  their  own  are  at  this  present  time 
but  we  cannot  conceive  of  creation — of  in  misery.  If  for  these  there  is  no  life  to 
nothing  being  changed  into  something,  nor  come,  their  existence  is  a  mistake ;  but  if 
of  something  being  made  —  except  from  there  is  a  life  to  come,  it  may  be  that  the 
preexisting  materials. "  sequel  to  the  acts  of  the  play  to  come  will 

Question  2.  Since  the  universal  testimony  justify  the  pain  and  misery  of  the  present 
af  the  ages  is  in  the  affirmation  of  phenomena   time. 

that  attest  the  continued  existence  of  man  Mr.  Ingersoll  devotes  much  space  to  the 
after  death— which  testimony  is  overwhel-  answer  to  this  question,  reasoning  thus: 
mingly  sustained  by  the  phenomena  of  the  "I  cannot  see  why  we  should  expect  an 
nineteenth  century — what  further  evidence  infinit  God  to  do  better  in  another  world 
should  thoughtful  people  require,  in  order  than  He  does  in  this.  If  He  allows  injustice 
to  settle  the  question,  Does  Death  End  AU?   to  prevail  here,  why  will  He  not  allow  the 

Mr.  Ingersoll  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  same  thing  in  the  world  to  come  ?  If  there 
the  socalled  spiritual  manifestations  or  is  any  being  with  power  to  prevent  it,  why 
phenomena  have  not  been  of  any  practical  is  crime  permitted?  If  a  man  standing  upon 
use  to  man,  and,  while  he  expresses  a  par-  the  railway  should  ascertain  that  a  bridge 
tiality  for  the  liberal  views  of  Spiritualists,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  flood;  and  if  he 
is  free  to  say:  also  knew  that  the  train  was  coming  filled 

"But  I  cannot  admit  that  they  have  fur-  with  men,  women,  and  children— with  hus 
nished  conclusive  evidence  that  death  does  bands  going  to  their  wives,  and  wives  re- 
not  end  all.    Beyond  the  horizon  of  this  life  joining  their  families;  if  he  made  no  effort 
we  have  not  seen.    From  the  mysterious  to  stop  that  train;  if  he  simply  sat  down  by 
beyond  no  messenger  has  come  to  me.  the  roadside  to  witness  the  catastrophe,  and 

"For  the  whole  world  I  would  not  blot  from  so  remained  until  the  train  dashed  off  the 
the  sky  of  the  future  a  single  star.  Arched  precipice  and  its  load  of  life  became  a  mass 
by  the  bow  of  hope,  let  the  dead  sleep."  of  quivering  flesh,  he  would  be  denounced 

Question  3.  How,  when,  where,  and  by  by  every  good  man  as  the  most  monstrous 
whom  was  our  present  calendar  originated—  of  human  beings.  And  yet  this  is  exactly 
that  is,  "Anno  Domini,"  and  what  event  in  what  the  supposed  God  does.  He,  if  He 
the  history  of  the  nations  does  it  establish  as  exists,  sees  the  train  rushing  to  the  gulf, 
a  fact,  if  not  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  He  gives  no  notice.    He  sees  the  ship  rush 
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bag  for  the  hidden  rock.  He  makes  no  sign. 
And  He  so  constructed  the  world  that  as- 
sasins  lurk  in  the  air — hide  even  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  when  we  imagine  that  we  are 
breathing  the  breath  of  life,  we  are  taking 
unt,o  ourselves  the  seeds  of  death. 

"There  are  two  facts  inconsistent  in  my 
mind — a  martyr  and  a  God.  Injustice  upon 
earth  renders  the  justice  of  a  heaven  impossi- 
ble." 

Question  2.  State  with  what  words  you 
,^an  comfort  those  who  have,  by  their  own 
(ault,  or  by  the  fault  of  others,  found  this 
life  not  worth  living. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  warms  up  to  this  point,  and 
asks: 

"Why  has  any  life  been  a  failure  here?  If 
God  is  a  being  of  infinit  wisdom  and  kind 
ness,  why  does  He  make  failures?  What  ex- 
cuse has  infinit  wisdom  for  peopling  the 
world  with  savages?  Why  should  one  feel 
grateful  to  God  for  having  mads  hirh  with  a 
poor,  weak,  and  diseased  brain;  for  having 
allowed  him  to  be  the  heir  of  consumption, 
of  scrofula,  or  of  insanity?  Why  should  one 
thank  God  who  lived  and  died  a  slaver" 

"After  all,  there  are  but  few  lives  worth 
living,  in  great  and  splendid  sense.  Nature 
seems  filled  with  failure,  and  she  has  made 
no  exception  in  favor  of  man.  To  the  great- 
est, to  the  most  successful,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  fevered  lips  of  life  long  for 


the  cool,  delicious  kiss  of  death;  when,  tirei 
of  the  dust  and  glare  of  day,  they  hear  witl 
joy  the  rustling*garmentsof  the  night." 

The  Rev.  D.  O'Donaghue,  presented  th« 
case  of  two  men  devoted  to  a  life  of  ease  on* 
of  whom  robbed  the  owner  and  lived  a  con 
tented  and  happy  man,  while  the  other  wat 
driven  by  wrong  and  penury  to  suicide,  ano 
asked  if  there  is  no  remedy  to  correct  such  ir- 
regularties. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  hoots  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
man  as  the  one  described  being  contented 
and  happy,  and  rails  against  the  injustice  of 
the  "orthodox  God." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  closes  his  epistle  of  infidelity 
with  these  words:  "As  long  as  the  idea  of 
eternal  punishment  remains  a  part  of  the 
Christian  system  that  system  will  be  opposed 
by  every  man  of  heart  and  brain.  Of  all  re- 
ligious dogmas  it  is  the  most  shocking,  infa- 
mous, and  absurd.  The  preachers  of  this 
doctrine  are  the  enemiesof  human  happiness. 
They  are  the  assasins  ot  natural  joy.  Every 
father,  every  mother,  every  good  woman, 
every  loving  woman,  should  hold  this  doc- 
trine in  abhorrence.  They  should  refuse  to 
pay  men  for  preaching  it.  They  should  not 
build  churches  in  which  this  infamy  is  taw.  tit. 
They  should  teach  their  little  children  f  .at 
it  is  a  lie.  They  should  vaKe  this  horror  f  tin 
childhoods's  heart — a  horror  that  make:  he 
cradle  as  terrible  av  tt»f,  tomb." 


INGERSOLL. 


HE  GREAT  AGNOSTIC'S  RECENT  REPLY  TO  TALMAGE'S  TWO  ASSAULTS 


Answer  to  the  Charge  of  Being  the  Champion  Blasphemer  of  America, 

Talmage's  Discovery  that  Nearly  All  Modern  Inventions  are  Men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 


'.AS  EVE  A  RIB  OR  A  SIDE?— THE  GALLANTRY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Newman's  Discussion  with  Elder  Kimball  at  Salt  Lake  City, 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  PATKIAROHS.-AQUAINTANOE  WITH  QUEEH  VIOTOEIA  DENIED. 
From  "The  Chicago  Tribune"  Feb.  4,  1883. 


[Twr  Trtbotte  having  published  the  Rev. 
i  Witt  Talmage's  four  recent  sermons 
saehed  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  de- 
uncing  Col.  Ingersoll  aud  bis  views  of  the 
wish  Old  Testament,  calling  them  blas- 
emous,  and  taking  bold  issue  with  the 
Jat  Agnostic  on  the  credibility  of  Jewish 
racles,  the  subjoined  is  the  reply  of 
*ope  Bob":] 

Correspondence  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
RTashington,  D.  C„  Feb.  4.— Col.  Robert 
lngersoll  sat  quietly  smoking  in  his  plea- 
Jt  study  as  your  correspondent,  impelled 
Mr.  Talmage's  sermons,  entered  and  plied 
i  with  some  Biblical  questions.  He 
ked  freely  and  remarkably  well.  He  has 
■  this  interview  over,  and  thinks  it  the 
rt  he  has  had  yet.      "We    proceeded    as 

W8: 
Question — I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  quest- 
is  about  the  second  sermon  ofMr.Talmage; 
ve  you  read  it,  and  what  do  you  think  of 

Answer — The  text  taken  by  the  reverend 
atlenian  is  an  insult,  and  was  intended  as 
h:  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there 
uo  God."  Mr.  Talmage  seeks  to  apply 
s  text  to  any  one  who  denies  that  the 
lovah  of  the  Jews  was  and  is  the  innnit 
1  eternal  Creator  of  all.  He  is  perfectly 
isfied  that  any  man  who  differs  with  him 
this  question  is  a  "fool",  and  he  has  the 
ristian  forbearance  and  kindness  to  say 
I  presume  he  is  honest  in  this  opinion, 
i  no  doubt  regards  Bruno,  Spinoza,  and 
imDoidt  as  idiots.    He  entertains  th§  same 


opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and 
and  best  of  Greece  and  Rome.  No  man  is 
fitted  to  reason  upon  this  question  who  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  see  the  difficulties  in 
all  theories.  No  man  has  yet  evolved  a 
theory  that  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all 
that  is.  No  matter  what  his  opinion  may  be, 
he  is  beset  by  a  thousand  difficulties,  and 
innumerable  things  insist  upon  an  explana- 
tion. The  best  that  any  man  can  do  is  to 
take  that  theorv  which  to  his  mind  presents 
the  fewest  difficulties.  Mr.  Talmage  has 
been  educated  in  a  certain  way — has  a  brain 
of  a  certain  quantity,  quality,  and  form — and 
accepts,  in  spite  it  may  be,  of  himself,  a 
certain  theory.  Others,  formed  differently, 
having  lived  under  different  circumstances, 
cannot  accept  the  Talmagian  view,  ana 
thereupon  he  denounces  them  as  fools,  in 
this  he  follows  the  example  of  David  the 
murderer;  of  David,  who  advised  one  of  bis 
children  to  assasinate  another;  of  David, 
whose  last  words  were  those  of  hate  and* 
crime.  Mr.  Talmage  insists  that  it  takes  n<  | 
especial  brain  to  reason  out  a  "design "  in 
Nature,  and  in  a  moment  afterward  says 
that  "when  the  world  slew  Jesus,  it  showed 
what  it  would  do  with  the  eternal  God,  if 
once  it  could  get  its  hands  on  Him."  Why 
should  a  God  of  infiuit  wisdom  create  people 
who  would  gladly  murder  their  Creator? 
Was  there  any  particular  "design"  in  thatl 
Does  the  existence  of  such  people  conclu- 
sively' prove  the  existence  of  a  good  De- 
signer? It  seems  to  me — and  I  take  it  that 
my  tnougnt  is  natural,  as  I  have  only  been 
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born  once— that  an  infinitly  wise  and  good 
God  would  naturally  create  good  people,  and 
if  He  has  not,  certainly  the  fault  is  His. 
The  God  of  Mr.  Talmage  knew,  when  He 
created  Guiteau,  that  he  would  assasinate 
Garfield.  Why  dirt  He  create  him?  Did 
He  want  Garfield  assasinated?  Will  some- 
body be  kind  enough  to  show  the  "design" 
in  this  transaction?  Is  it  possible  to  see 
"design"  in  earthquakes,   in  volcanoes,  in 

fiestilence,  in  famine,  in  ruthless  and  relent- 
ess  war?  Can  we  find  design  in  the  fact 
that  every  animal  lives  upon  some  other — 
that  every  drop  of  every  sea  is  a  battlefield 
where  the  strong  devour  the  weak?  Over 
the  precipice  of  cruelty  rolls 

A  PERFECT  NIAGARA  OF  BLOOD. 

Is  there  design  in  this?  Why  should  a  good 
God  people  a  world  with  men  capable  of 
burning  their  fellow-men — and  capable  of 
burning  the  greatest  and  best?  Why  does  a 
good  God  permit  these  things?  It  is  said  of 
Christ  that  He  was  infinitly  kind  and  gener- 
ous, infinitly  merciful,  because  when  on 
earth  He  cured  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  blind. 
Has  He  not  as  much  power  now  as  He  had 
then?  If  He  was  kind  and  is  the  God  of  all 
worlds,  why  does  He  not  now  give  back  to 
the  widow  her  son?  Why  does  He  withhold 
light  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind?  And  why 
does  One  who  had  the  pow6r  miraculously 
to  feed  thousands,  allow  millions  to  die  for 
want  of  food?  Did  Christ  only  have  pity 
when  He  was  part  human?  Are  we  indebted 
for  His  kindness  to  the  flesh  that  clothed  His 
spirit?  Where  is  He  now.  Where  has  He 
been  through  all  the  centuries  of  slavery  and 
crime?  If  this  universe  was  designed,  then, 
all  that  happens  was  designed.  If  a  man 
constructs  an  engine  the  boiler  of  which 
explodes,  we  say  either  that  he  did  not  know 
the  strength  of  his  materials  or  that  he  was 
reckless  of  human  life.  If  an  infinit  being 
should  construct  a  weak  or  imperfect 
machine,  he  must  be  held  accountable  for  all 
that  happens.  He  cannot  be  permitted  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the 
materials.  He  is  directly  and  absolutely 
responsible.  So,  if  this  was  designed  by  a 
being  of  infinit  power  and  wisdom,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  result  of  that  design. 
My  position  is  this:  I  do  not  know.  But  there 
lare  so  many  objections  to  the  personal 
God  theory  that  it  is  impossible  forme  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  prefer  to  say  that  the  universe  is 
all  the  God  there  is.  I  prefer  to  make  no 
being  responsible.    I  prefer  to  say: 

If  the  naked  are  clothed,  man  must  clothe 
them; if  the  hungry  are  fed,  man  must  feed 
them.  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  human  endeavor, 
upon  human  intelligence,  upon  the  heart 
and  brain  of  man.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
God  has  ever  interfered  in  the  affairs  of , man. 
The  hand  of  earth  is  stretched  uselessly  to- 
ward heaven.  From  the  clouds  there  comes 
ao  help.    In  rain  the  shipwrecked  cry  to 


God.  In  vain  the  imprisoned  ask  for  rele 
— the  world  moves  on,  and  the  heavens 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind.  The  frost  fi 
zes,  the  fire  burns,  slander  smites,  the  wr< 
triumphs,  the  good  suffer,  and  prayer 
upon  the  lips  of  faith. 

Q.-  Mr.  Talmage  charges  you  with  be 
"the  champion  blasphemer  of  Americ 
What  do  you  understand  blasphemy  to 

A. — Blasphemy  is  an  epithet  bestowed 
superstition  upon  common  sense.  Whoe 
investigates  a  religion  as  he  would  any 
partment  of  science  is  called  a  blasphen 
Whoever  contradicts  a  priest,  whoever 
the  impudence  to  use  his  own  reason,  w 
ever  is  brave  enough  to  express  his  hon 
thought  is  a  blasphemer  in  the  eyes  of 
religionist.  When  a  missionary  speaks  slig 
ingly  of  the  wooden  god  of  a  savage 
6avage  regards  him  as  a  blasphemer, 
laugh  at  the  pretentions  of  Mohammed 
Constantinople  is  blasphemy.  To  say  in 
Petersburg  that  Mohammed  was  a  prop 
of  God  is  also  blasphemy.  There  was  a  ti 
when  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Chi 
was  blasphemy  in  .Jerusalem.  To  deny  I 
divinity  is  now  a  blasphemy  in  New  Yo 
Blasphemy  is  to  a  considerable  extern 
geographical  question.  It  depends  not  01 
on  what  you  say,  but  where  you  are  wl 
you  say  it.  Blasphemy  is  what  the  old  cs 
the  new.  The  founder  of  every  religion 
a  blasphemer.  The  Jews  regarded  Christ 
a  blasphemer.    The  Athenians  had 

THE  SAME  OPINION  OF  SOCRATES 

The  Catholics  have  always  looked  up 
the  protestants  as  blasphemers,  and 
Protestants  have  always  held  the  same  gen 
ous  opinion  of  the  Catholics.  To  deny  ti 
Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God  is  blasphen 
To  say  that  she  is  the  Mother  of  God  is  bl 
phemy.  Some  savages  think  that  a  dri 
snake  skin  stuffed  with  leaves  is  sacred,  a 
he  who  thinks  otherwise  is  a  blasphemer, 
was  once  blasphemy  to  laugh  at  Diana, 
the  Ephesians.  Many  people  think  that 
is  blasphemous  to  tell  your  real  opini 
of  the  Jewish  Jehovah.  Others  imagine  tl 
words  can  be  printed  upon  paper,  and 
paper  bound  into  a  book  covered  with  she( 
skin,  and  that  the  book  is  sacred,  and  tl 
to  question  its  sacredness  is  blasphen 
Blasphemy  is  also  a  crime  against  God,  a 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  acrii 
against  God.  If  God  is  infinit  you  cam 
injure  Him.  You  cannot  commit  a  crii 
against  any  being  that  you  cannot  inju 
Of  course,  the  infinit  cannot  be  injured.  M 
is  a  conditioned  being.  By  changing 
condition,  his  surroundings,  you  can  inju 
him,  but  if  God  is  infinit  he  is  conditionlei 
If  he  is  conditionless,  he  cannot  by  any  p< 
ibility  be  injured.  You  can  neither  increi 
nor  decrease  the  well-being  of  the  infin 
Consequently,  a  crime  against  God  is  a 
monstrated  impossibility.    The  cry  of  bh 
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phemy  means  only  that  the  argument  of  the 
blasphemer  cannot  be  answered.  The  sleight- 
rf-hand  performer,  when  some  one  tries  to 
•aise  the  curtain  behind  which  he  operates, 
jries  "blasphemer!"  The  priest,  finding  that 
le  has  been  attacked  by  common  sense,  by 
i  fact,  resorts  to  the  same  cry.  Blasphemy 
s  the  black  flag  of  theology,  and  it  means 
10  argument  and  no  quarter!  It  is  an  appeal 
,o  prejudices,  to  passions,  and  ignorance. 
t  is  the  last  resort  of  a  defeated  priest. 
31asphemy  marks  the  point  where  argument 
tops  and  slander  begins.  In  old  times  it 
?as  the  signal  for  throwing  stones,  for 
fathering  fagots,  and  for  tearing  flesh;  now 
t  means  falsehood  and  calumny. 

Q.— Then  yor  *hink  there  is  no  such  thing 
is  the  crime  of  bmaphemy,  and  that  no  such 
tffense  can  be  committed? 

A.— Any  one  who  knowingly  speaks  in  fa- 
'oi  of  injustice  is  a  blasphemer.  Whoever 
rishes  to  destroy  liberty  of  thought,  the 
lonest  expression  of  ideas,  is  a  blasphemer. 
Vhoever  is  willing  to  malign  his  neighbor 
imply  because  he  differs  with  him  upon  a 
ubject  about  which  neither  of  them  knows 
nything  for  certain,  is  a  blasphemer.  If  a 
rime  can  be  committed  against  God,  he  eom- 
aits  it  who  imputes  to  God  the  commission 
if  crime.  The  man  who  says  that  God  or- 
lered  the  assasination  of  women  and  babes, 
hat  He  gave  maidens  to  satisfy  the  lust  of 
oldiers,  that  He  enslaved  His  own  children, 
hat  man  is  a  blasphemer.  In  my  judgment, 
t  would  be  far  better  to  deny  tne  existence 
f  God  entirely.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
:\an  ought  to  givehishonest  opinion.  No  man 
hould  suppose  that  any  infinit  God  requires 
im  to  tell  as  truth  what  he  knows  nothing 
bout.  Mr.  Talmage,  in  order  to  make  a 
oint  against  infidelity,  states  from  his  pul- 
it  that  I  was  in  favor  of  poisoning  the  minds 
f  children  by  the  circulation  of  immoral 
ooks.  This  statement  was  entirely  false.  He 
ught  to  have  known  that  I  withdrew  from 
tie  Liberal  League  upon  the  very  question 
rhether  the  law,  should  be  repealed  or  modi- 
ed.  I  favoreda  modification  of  that  law 
v  that  books  and  papers  could  not  be  thrown 
rom  the  mails  simply  because  they  were  "in- 
del."  I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  the  destruc- 
on  of  every  immoral  book  in  the  world.  I 
ras  and  am  in  favor  not  only  of  the  law 
gainst  the  circulation  of  such  filth,  but 
'anted  it  executed  to  the  letter  in  every 
tate  of  this  Union.  Long  before  he  made 
lat  statement  I  had  introduced  a  resolution 
j  that  effect,  and  supported  the  resolution 
l  a  speach.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
undreds  of  clergymen  have  made  haste  to 
sll  the  exact  opposit  of  the  truth.  This 
iiey  have  done  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
nder  the  pretense  of  pleasing  their  God.  In 
ly  judgment  it  is  far  better  to  tell  your 
onest  opinions,  even  upon  the  subject  of 
neology,  than  to  knowingly  tell  a  falsehood 
bout  a  fallowman.    Mr.  Talmage  may  have 


been  ignorant  of  the  truth.  He  may  have 
been  misled  by  other  ministers,  and  for  his 
benefit  I  make  this  explanation.  I  wanted 
the  laws  modified  so  that  bigotry  could  not 
interfere  with  the  literature  of  intelligence, 
but  I  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  shield  Iht 
writers  or 

PUBLISHERS  OF  IMMORAL  BOOKS. 

Upon  this  subject  I  used,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Liberal  League  that  I  attended, 
the  following  language:  "But  there  is  a 
distinction,  wide  as  the  Mississippi,  yes, 
wider  than  the  Atlantic,  wider  than  all  the 
oceans,  between  the  literature  of  immorality 
and  the  literature  of  free  thought.  One  it 
a  crawling,  slimy  lizard,  and  the  other  an 
angel  with  wings  of  light.  Let  us  draw  this 
distinction.  Let  us  understand  ourselves. 
Do  not  make  the  wholesale  statement  that 
all  these  laws  ought  to  be  repealed.  They 
ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Some  of  them  are 
good,  and  the  law  against  sending  instru- 
ments of  vice  through  the  mails  is  good. 
The  law  against  sending  obscene  pictures 
and  books  is  good.  The  law  against  sending 
bogus  diplomas  through  the  mails,  to  allow 
a  lot  of  ignorant  hyenas  to  prey  upon  the  sick 
people  of  the  world,  is  a  good  law.  The  law 
against  rascals  who  are  getting  up  bogus 
lotteries,  and  send  their  circulars  in  the 
mails  is  a  good  law.  Tou  know,  as  well  as 
I,  that  there  are  certain  books  not  fit  to  go 
through  the  mails.  You  know  that.  You 
know  there  are  certain  pictures  not  fit  to  be 
transmitted,  not  fit  to  be  delivered  to  any 
human  being.  When  these  books  and  pic- 
tures come  into  the  control  of  the  United 
States  I  say,  burn  them  up!  And  when  any 
man  has  been  trying  to  make  money  by 
pandering  to  the  lowest  passions  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  then  I  say,  prosecute  him!  let 
the  law  take  its  course."  I  can  hardly  con- 
vince myself  that  when  Mr.  Talmage  made 
this  charge  he  was  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  man  pretending 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  common  ho- 
nesty could  make  a  charge  like  this,  knowing 
it  to  be  untrue.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  I  charge  Mr.  Talmage  with  being  an 
infamous  man,  unless  the  evidence  was  com 
plete  and  overwhelming.  Even  then,  I  should 
hesitate  long  before  making  the  charge. 
The  side  I  take  on  the  theological  questions 
does  not  render  a  resort  to  slander  or  calumny 
a  necessity.  If  Mr.  Talmage  is  an  honorable 
man  he  will  take  back  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

ASSASINATING  GOD. 

Q. — What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge 
that  you  are  endeavoring  to  "assasinate 
God,"  and  that  you  are  "far  worse  than 
the  man  who  attempts  to  kill  his  father,  oi 
his  mother,  or  his  sister,  or  his  brother." 

A — .Well  I  think  that  is  about  as  reason 
able  as  anything  he  says.  No  one  wishes, 
go  far  %a  I  know,  to  assasinate  God.    The 


V. 
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■dea  of  assaslnating  an  inflnit  being  is,  of 
course,  inrinitly  absurd.  One  would  think 
Mr.  Talmage  bad  lost  his  reason  I  And  yet 
this  man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
answer  him.  He  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I 
know,  able  to  draw  a  big  audience.  He  is, 
without  doubt,  the  leader  of  that  denomi- 
nation He  is  orthodox  and  conservative. 
He  believes  implicitly  in  the  "Five  Points" 
of  Calvin,  and  says  nothing  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention.  He  believes 
that  God  damns  a  man  for  His  own  glory; 
that  He  sends  babes  to  Hell  to  establish  His 
mercy,  and  that  He  filled  the  world  with 
disease  and  crime  simply  to  demonstrate 
His  wisdom.  He  believes  that  billions  of 
years  before  the  earth  was  God  had  made 
up  His  mind  as  to  tbe  exact  number  that  He 
would  certainly  damn,  and  had  counted 
His  saints.  This  doctrine  he  calls  "glad 
tidings  of  great  j^y."  He  really  believes 
that  every  man  wno  is  true  to  himself  is 
waging  war  against  God  ;  that  every  infidel  is 
a  rebel;  that  every  free  thinker  is  a  traitor; 
and  that  only  those  are  good  subjects  who 
have  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  know 
the  Shorter  Catechism  by  (  heart,  and  sub- 
scribe liberally  towaid  lifting  the  mortgage 
on  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle.  All  the  rest 
are  endeavoring  to  assasinate  God,  plotting 
murder  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  applauding 
the  Jews  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  If 
Mr  Talmage  is  correct  in  his  views  as  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  I  imagine  that 
his  enemies  at  last  will  be  overthrown,  that 
the  assasins  and  murderers  will  not  succeed, 
and  that  the  lnfinit,  with  Mr.  Talmage's  as- 
sistance, will  finally  triumph.  If  there  is  an 
infinit  God,  certainly  He  ought  to  have  made 
man  grand  enough  to  have  and  express  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  Is  it  possible  that  God 
can  be  gratified  with  the  applause  of  moral 
cowards?  Does  He  seek  to  enhance  His 
glory  by  receiving  the  adulation  of  cringing 
slaves f  Is  God  satisfied  with  the  adoration 
of  the  frightened? 

ALL    GREAT    INVENTIONS    MENTIONED    IN 
TBE    BIBLE. 

Q. — You  notice  that  Mr.  Talmage  finds 
nearly  all  the   inventions   of  modern  times 

eutioned  in  the  Bible? 

A.  — Yes;  Mr.  Talmage  has  made  an  ex- 
eedingly  important  discovery.  I  admit  that 
I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients.  This  discovery  has  been  made 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Millions  of  people 
were  losing  their  respect  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  were  beginning  to  think  that 
there  was  some  discrepancy  between    the 

f»rophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  the 
atesf  developments  in  physical  science. 
Thousands  of  preachers  were  telling  their 
Sock*  that  the  bible  is  not  a  scientific  book; 
that  Joshua  was  not  an  inspired  astronomer. 


that  God  never  enlightened  Moses  about  ge 
h>gy»  and  that  Ezekiel  did  not  understai 
the  entire  art  of  cookery.  These  admissioi 
caused  some  young  people  to  suspect  thi 
the  Bible,  after  all,  was  not  inspired;  th 
the  prophets  of  antiquity  did  not  know  i 
much  as  the  discoverers  of  to-day.  Tl 
Bible  was  falling  into  disrepute.  "Mr.  Ta 
mage  has  rushed  to  the  rescue.  He  show 
and  shows  conclusively,  as  anything  can  I 
shown  from  the  Bible,  that  Job  understoo 
all  the  law  of  light  thousands  of  years  befoi 
Newton  lived;  that  he  anticipated  the  di 
coveries  of  Des  Cartes,  Huxley,  and  Tyndal 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  telegraph  an 
the  telephone;  that  Morse,  Bell,  and  Edisc 
simply  put  his  discoveries  in  successful  op 
ration;  that  Nahum  was,  in  fact,  a  maate 
mechanic;  that  he  understood  perfectly  tl 
modern  railway,  and  described  it  so  accu 
ately  that  Trevethick,  Foster,  and  Stephei 
son  had  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  loc< 
motive.  He  also  has  discovered  that  Jo 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  wind 
and  understood  the  mysterious  current 
tides,  and  pulses  of  the  sea. 

THAT    LIEUT.  MAURY   WAS   A  PLAGIARISE 

that  Humboldt  was  simply  a  Biblical  studen 
He  finds  that  Isaiah  and  Solomon  were  fi 
behind  Galileo,  Morse,  Meyer,  and  Wat 
This  is  a  discovery  wholly  unexpected 
me.  If  Mr  Talmage  is  right,  I  am  satisfie 
the  Bible  is  an  inspired  book.  If  it  sha 
turn  out  that  Joshua  was  superior  to  L 
Place,  that  Moses  knew  more  about  geolog 
than  Humboldt,  that  Job  as  a  scientist  ws 
the  superior  of  Kepler,  that  Isaiah  knei 
more  than  Copernicus,  and  that  even  th 
minor  prophets  excelled  the  inventors  an 
discoverers  of  our  time — then  I  will  adm: 
that  infidelity  must  become  speechless  foi 
ever.  Until  I  read  this  sermon  I  had  neve 
even  suspected  that  the  in  ventions  of  moder 
times  where  known  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
never  supposed  that  Nahum  knew  the  lea« 
thing  about  railroads,  or  that  Job  woul 
have  known  a  telegraph  if  he  had  seen  it. 
never  supposed  that  Joshua  comprehende 
the  three  laws  of  Kepler.  Of  course  I  ha^ 
not  read  the'Old  Testament  with  as  muc 
care  as  some  other  people  have,  and  when 
did  read  it  I  was  not  looking  for  inventioi 
and  discoveries  I  had  been  told  so  efie 
that  the  Bible  was  no  authority  upon  sciei 
tific  questions  that  I  was  lulled  almost  int 
a  state  of  lethargy.  What  is  amazing  tome 
that  so  many  men  did  read  it  without  getfcin 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  smallest  inventioi 
To  think  that  the  Jews  read  that  book  fo 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  ye 
went  to  their  graves  without  the  slightes 
notion  of  astronomy  or  geology  of  railroads 
telegraphs,  or  steamboats.  And  then  to  thin 
that  the  early  fathers  made  it  tbe  study 
their  lives  and  died  with  mt  inverting  an) 
thing!    I  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Talma* 
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es  not  figure  in  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Ice  himself.  I  cannot  account  for  this, 
sept  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  too 
aest  to  infringe  on  the  patents  of  the  patri- 
:hs  After  this,  I  shall  read  the  Old  Testa- 
nt  with  more  care. 

INQERSOLL'S  GREAT  IGNORANCE. 
I- — Do  you  see  that  Mr.  Talmage  endeav- 
\to  convict  you  of  great  ignorance  in 
,  knowing  that  the  word  translated  "rib" 
mid  have  been  translated  "side,"  and  that 
e,  after  all,  was  not  made  out  of  a  rib, 
;  out  of  Adam's  side? 
l.— I  may  have  been  misled  by  taking  the 
tie  as  it  is  translated.  The  Bible  account 
imply  this:  "And  the  Lord  God  caused 
eep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept. 
d  He  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up 

flesh  instead  thereof;   and  the  rib  which 

Lord  God  had  taken  from  man  made  He 
roman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 
d  Adam  said:  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
les,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh-  she  shall  be 
led  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of 
a."  If  Mr.  Talmage  is  right,  then  the  ac- 
nt  should  be  as  follows:  "And  the  Lord 
1  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
I  he  slept;  and  He  took  one  of  his  sides, 
,  closed   up    the    flesh    instead   thereof; 

the  side  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken 
n  man  made  He  a  woman,  and  brought 
unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said:  This 
ow  side  of  my  side,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh." 
t  not  see  that  the  story  is  made  any  better 
using  the  word  "side"  instead  of  "rib." 
rould  be  just  as  hard  for  God  to  make  a 
nan  out  of  a  man's  side  as  out  of  a  rib. 

Talmage  ought  not  to  question  the 
rer  of  God  to  make  a  woman  out  of  a 
e,  and  he  must  recollect  that  the  less  the 
erial  the  greater  the  miracle.    There  are 

accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen- 
,  the  first  being  in  the  twenty  first  verse 
ne  first  chapter  and  the  second  being  in 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses  of 
second  chapter.  According  to  the  second 
)unt,   "God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 

ground,   and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 

breath  of  life.  And  after  this  "God 
ited  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  put 

man"  in  this  garden.  After  this  "He 
le  every  tree  to  grow  that  was  good  for 
1  and  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  and,  in  ad- 
3n,  "the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
len,"  beside  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
jood  and  evil."  And  He  "put  the  man 
he  garden  to  dress  it  and  keep  it,"  telling 

that  he  might  eat  of  everything  he  saw 
spt  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
.  After  this,  God  having  noticed  that  it 
is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  formed* 
of  the  ground  every  beast  of  the  field, 
•y  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  to 
im  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and 
im  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 
1  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 


field.  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
helpmeet  for  him."  We  are  not  told  how 
Adam  learned  the  language,  nor  how  he  un- 
derstood what  God  said.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  any  man  can  be  created  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  language.  Education  cannot 
be  ready  made  and  stuffed  into  a  brain. 
Each  person  must  learn  a  language  for  him- 
self. Yet  in  this  account  we  find  a  language 
ready  made  for  man's  use.  And  not  only 
man  was  enabled  to  speak,  but  a  serpen! 
also  has  the  power  to  speech,  and  the  womai 
holds  a  conversation  with  this  animal  and 
with  her  husband;  and  yet  no  account  is 
given  of  how  any  language  was  learned. 
God  is  described  as  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  speaking  like  a  man- 
holding  conversations  with  the  man  and 
woman,  occasionally  addressing  the  serpent. 
In  the  nursery  rhymes  of  the  world  there  is 
nothing  more  childish  than  the  creation  of 
man  and  woman.  The  early  fathers  of  the 
church  held  that  woman  was  inferior  to  man, 
because  man  was  not  made  for  woman,  but 
woman  for  man,  because  Adam  was  made 
first  and  Eve  afterward.  They  had  not  the 
gallantry  of  Robert  Burns,  who  accounted 
for  the  beauty  of  woman  from  the  fact  that 
God  practiced  on  man  first,  and  then  gave 
woman  the  benefit  of  his  experience  Think, 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  of  a  well  educated, 
intelligent  gentleman  telling  his  little  chila 
that  about  6,000  years  ago  a  mysterious  be- 
ing called  God  made  the  world  out  of  His 
"omnipotence";  then  made  a  man  out  of 
some  dust  which  He  is  supposed  to  have 
molded  into  form;  that  He  put  this  man  in  a 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  trees 
trimmed;  that  after  a  little  while  He  noticed 
that 

THE  MAN  SEEMED  LONESOME, 

not  particularly  happy,  almost  homesick; 
that  then  it  occurred  to  this  God  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  man  to  have 
some  company,  somebody  to  help  him  trim 
the  trees,  to  talk  to  him  and  cheer  him  upon 
rainy  days;  that  thereupon  this  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  the  man,  took  a  knife, 
or  a  long,  sharp  piece  of  "omnipotence," 
and  took  out  one  of  the  man's  sides,  or  a 
rib,  and  of  that  made  a  woman;  that  then 
this  man  and  woman  got  along  real  well  till 
a  snake  got  into  the  garden  and  induced  the 
woman  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  that  the  woman  got  the  man 
to  take  a  bite;  that  afterwards  both  of  them 
were  detected  by  God,  who  was  walking 
around  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  there- 
upon they  were  turned  out  of  the  garden, 
lest  they  should  put  forth  their  hands  and 
eat  of  the  tree  of  live  forever.  This  foolish 
story  has  been  regarded  as  the  sacred,  in- 
spired truth,  as  an  account  substantially 
written  by  God  himself;  and  thousands  and 
millions  of  people  have  supposed  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  this  childish  falsehood,  is 
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order  to  save  their  souls.  Nothing  more 
Laughable  can  be  found  in  the  fairytales  and 
folk  lore  o  i  savages.  Yet  this  is  defended 
by  the  leading  Presbyterian  devine,  and 
those  who  fail  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  this 
story  are  called  "brazen  faced  fools,"  "deic- 
ides,"  and  "blasphemers."  By  this  story 
woman  in  all  Christian  countries  was  de- 
graded. She  was  considered  too  impure  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  too  impure  to  distribute 
the  sacramental  bread,  too  impure  to  hand 
about  the  sacred  wine,  too  impure  to  step 
within  the  "holy  of  holies,"  in  the  Catholic 
churches,  too  impure  to  be  touched  by  a 
priest.  Unmarried  men  were  considered 
purer  than  husbands  and  fathers.  Nuns 
were  regarded  as  superior  to  mothers,  a 
monastery  holier  than  a  home,  a  nunnery 
nearer  sacred  than  the  cradle.  And  through 
all  these  years  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
love  God  than  to  love  man,  better  to  love 
God  than  to  love  your  wife  and  children,  bet- 
ter to  worship  an  imaginary  deity  than  to 
help  your  fellow-men.  I  regard  the  rights  of 
men  and  women  equal.  In  love's  fair  realm 
husband  and  wife  are  Ring  and  Queen, 
sceptred  and  crowned  alike,  and  seated  on 
the  self-same  throne. 

INSISTS  THAT  THE  OLD  JEWISH  TESTAMENT 
DOES  UPHOLD  POLYGAMY. 

Q.  Do  you  still  insist  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment upholds  polygamy?  Mr.  Talmage  de- 
nies this  charge,  and  shows  how  terrible 
God  punished  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  one  wife. 

A.  I  see  nothing  in  what  Mr.  Talmage  has 
said  calculated  to  change  my  opinion.  It 
has  been  admitted  by  thousands  of  theolog- 
ians that  the  Old  Testament  upholds  polyg- 
amy. Mr.  Talmage  is  among  the  first  to 
deny  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  David  was 
punished  for  the  crime  of  polygamy  or  con- 
cubinage. The  Bible  says  he  was  "a  man 
after  God's  own  heart."  He  was  made  a 
King.  He  was  a  successful  General,  and 
his  blood  is  said  to  have  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  God.  Solomon  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count, enriched  with  wisdom  above  all  human 
beings.  Was  that  a  punishment  for  having 
bad  so  many  wives?  Was  Abraham  pursued 
by  the  justice  of  God  because  of  the  crime 
against  Hagar,  or  for  the  crime  against  his 
own  wife?  The  verse  quoted  by  Mr.  Talmage 
to  show  that  God  was  opposed  to  polygamy 
— namely:  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus — cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  be  tortured  into  a  command 
against  polygamy.  The  most  that  can  be 
possible  said  of  it  is,  that  you  shall  not 
marry  the  sister  of  your  wife  while  your  wife 
is  living.  Yet  this  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  • 
Talmage  as  "a  thunder  of  prohibition  against 
having  more  than  one  wife."  In  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  Leviticus  it  is  enacted: 
"That  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her  mother 
they  shall  be  burned  with  fire."     A  com- 


mandment like  that  shows  that  he  n 
take  his  wife  and  somebody  else's  mo 
These  passages  have  nothing  to  do 
polygamy.  They  show  whom  you 
marry,  not  how  many;  and  there  is  no 
Leviticus  a  solitary  word  against  polyg 
— not  one.  Nor  is  there  such  a  wor 
Genesis,  or  Exodus,  or  in  the  entire  Pe 
teuch — not  one  word.  And  yet  these  b 
are  filled  with  the  most  minute  direct 
about  killing  sheep,  and  goats,  and  dov 
about  making  clothes  for  priests,  a 
fashioning  tongs  and  snuffers — and  yet, 
one  word  againt  polygamy.  It  never 
curred  to  the  inspired  writers  that  polyg 
was  a  crime.  It  was  taken  as  a  matt 
course.  Women  were  simple  property. 
Talmage,  however,  insists  that,  alth 
God  was  against  polygamy,  he  permitte 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  His  moral  i 
ence  against  it. 

Upon  this  subject  he  says:  "No  d 
God  permitted  polygamy  to  continue 
some  time,  just  as  He  permits  murder,  a 
and  theft  and  gambling  to-day  to  conti 
although  He  is  against  them.'  If  God  i 
author  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  He 
hibited  murder  and  theft,  but  He  said  i 
ing  about  polygamy.  If  He  was  so  ter 
against  that  crime,  why  did  He  forg< 
mention  it?  Was  there  not  room  enoug 
the  tables  of  stone  for  just  one  word  on 
subject?  Had  He  no  time  to  give  acomn 
ment  against  slavery?  Mr.  Talmage  of  cc 
insists  that  God  has  to  deal  with  these  tl 
gradually,  his  idea  being  that  if  God 
made  a  commandment  against  it  all  at 
the  Jews  would  have  had  nothing  more 
with  Him.  Mr.  Talmage  insists  that 
gamy  cannot  exist  among  people  wh 
lieve  the  Bible.  In  this  he  is  mistaken. 
Mormons  all  believe  the  Bible.  There  i 
a  single  polygamist  in  Utah  who  does 
insist  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
New  Testaments.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Newn 

A  KIND  OF  PEEIPATETIC  THEOLOGI 

once  had  a  discussion,  I  believe,  with 
Heber  Kimball  at  Salt  Lake  City,  upoi 
question  of  polygamy.  It  is  sufficient  t 
of  this  discussion  that  it  is  nowcirculat 
the  Mormons  as  a  campaign  document, 
elder  overwhelmed  the  parson.  Passag 
Scripture  in  favor  of  polygamy  were  qi 
by  the  hundred.  The  lives  of  all  the  patri 
were  brought  forward  and  poor  Parson 
man  was  driven  from  the  field.  The 
is,  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  much  lik 
forefathers.  They  were  barbarians, 
many  of  their  laws  were  unjust  and 
Polygamy  was  the  right  of  all,  practice 
a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  rich  and  pow 
and  the  rich  powerful  were  envied  t 
poor.  In  such  esteem  did  the  ancient 
hold  polygamy,  that  the  number  of 
men's  wives  was  given  simply  to  enham 
glory.    My  own  opinion  is,   that  Sole 
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d  very  few  wives  and  that  poligamy  was 
t  general  in  Palestine.  The  country  was 
*  poor,  and  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
rdly  able  to  support  one  wife.  He  was  a 
or  barbarian  King  with  a  limited  revenue, 
th  a  poor  soil,  with  a  sparse  population, 
thout  art,  without  science,  and  without 
wer.  He  sustained  about  the  same  rela- 
u  to  other  Kings  that  Delaware  does  to 
ler  States.  Mr.  Talmage  says  that  God 
rsecuted  Solomon,  and  yet,  if  he  will  turn 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  I.  Chronic- 
>  will  find  what  God  promised  to  Solo- 
>n.  God,  speaking  to  David,  says:  "Be- 
ld  a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who  shall 
a  man  of  rest,  and  I  will  give  him  rest  from 
i  enemies  around  about;  for  his  name 
ill  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and 
ietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days.  He  shall 
ild  a  house  in  my  name,  and  he  shall  be 
I  son,  and  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  I  will 
iablish  the  throne  of  his  Kingdom  over 
ael  forever."  Did  God  keep  his  promise? 
he  tells  us  that  David  was  persecuted  by 
d  on  account  of  his  offenses,  and  yet  I 
d  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  twen- 
sixth  chapter  of  I.  Chronicles,  the  f  ollow- 
;  account  of  the  death  of  David:  "And  he 
id  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches, 
d  honor.'*  Is  this  true? 
j. — What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge 
it  you  were  mistaken  in  the  number  of 
ars  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt?  Mr. 
Image  says  that  they  were  there  430  years, 
ttead  of  215  years. 

i. — If  you  will  read  the  third  chapter  of 
latians,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses, 
u  will  find  that  it  was  430  years  from  the 
le  God  made  the  promise  to  Abraham  to 
j  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai. 
ie  Hebrews  did  not  go  to  Egypt  for  215 
ars  after  the  promise  was  made  to  Abra- 
m,  and  consequently  did  not  remain  in 
ypt  more  than  215  years. 

IF  GALATIANS  IS  TBUE I  AM  BIGHT. 

Strange  that  Mr.  Talmage  should  try  to 
little  the  miracles.  The  trouble  with  this 
fender  of  the  faith  is  that  he  cares  nothing 
r  facts.  He  makes  the  strangest  state- 
mts,  and  cares  the  least  for  proof,  of  any 
m  I  know.  I  can  account  for  what  he  says 
me  only  upon  the  supposition  that  he  has 
t  read  my  lectures.  He  may  have  been 
sled  by  the  pirated  editions.  Persons  have 
)len  my  lectures,  printed  the  same  ones 
ider  various  names,  filled  them  with  mis- 
kes  and  things  I  never  said.  Mr.  C.  P. 
irrell,  of  Washington,  is  my  only  author- 
id  publisher.  Yet  Mr.  Talmage  prefers  to 
iswer  the  mistakes  of  literary  thieves  and 
arge  their  ignorance  to  me. 
^.— Did  you  ever  attack  the  character  of 
leen  Victoria,  or  did  you  draw  any  parallel 
tween  her  and  George  Eliot,  calculated  to 
predate  the  reputation  of  the  Queen? 


NOT  ACQUAINTED  WITH  VICTORIA. 

A. — I  never  said  a  word  against  Victoria. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her— 
never  met  her  in  my  life,  and  know  but  little 
of  her.  I  never  happened  to  see  her  "in  plain 
clothes,  reading  the  Bible  to  the  poor  In  the 
lane" — neither  did  I  ever  hear  her  sing.  I 
most  cheerfully  admit  that  her  reputation  is 

good  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  resides, 
i  one  of  my  lectures  I  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween George  Eliot  and  Victoria.  I  was 
showing  the  difference  between  a  woman 
who  had  won  her  position  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  one  who  was  Queen  by  chance. 
This  is  what  I  said:  "It  no  longer  satisfies 
the  ambition  of  a  great  man  to  be  a  King  or 
Emperor.  The  last  Napoleon  was  not  satis- 
fied with  being  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  having  a  circlet  of 
gold  about  his  head— he  wanted  some  evi- 
dence that  he  had  something  of  value  in  his 
head.  So  he  wrote  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar 
that  he  might  become  a  member  of  the  French 
Assembly.  The  Emperors,  the  Kings,  the 
Popes  no  longer  tower  above  their  fellows. 
Compare  King  William  with  the  philosopher 
Haeckel.  The  King  is  one  of  the  "anointed 
by  the  Most  High" — as  they  claim— one  upon 
whose  head  has  been  poured  the  divine  pe- 
troleum of  authority.  Compare  this  King 
with  Haeckel,  who  towers  an  intellectual 
Colossus  above  the  crowned  mediocrity. 
Compare  George  Eliot  with  Queen  Victoria. 
The  Queen  is  clothed  in  garments  given  hei 
by  blind  fortune  and  unreasoning  chance, 
while  George  Eliot  wears  robes  of  glory 
woven  in  the  loom  of  her  own  genius.  "The 
world  is  beginning  to  pay  homage  to  intel- 
lect, to  genius,  to  heart."  I  said  not  one 
word  against  Queen  Victoria,  and  did  not 
intend  to  even  intimate  that  she  was  not  an  , 
excellent  woman,  wife,  and  mother.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  show  that  the  world  was 
getting  great  enough  to  place  the  genius 
above  an  accidental  Queen.  Mr.  Talmage, 
true  to  the  fawning,  cringing  spirit  of  ortho- 
doxy, lauds  the  living  Queen  and  cruelly 
maligns  the  genius  dead.  He  digs  open  the 
grave  of  George  Eliot,  and  tries  to  stain  the 
sacred  dust  of  one  who  was  the  greatest 
woman  England  has  produced.  He  calls  her 
"an  adulteress."  He  attacks  her  because  she 
was  an  atheist — because  she  abhorred  Jeho- 
vah, denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  de 
nied  the  dogma  of  eternal  pain,  and  with  al 
her  heart  despised  the  Presbyterian  creed. 
He  hates  her  because  she  was  great,  and 
brave,  and  free — because  she  lived  without 
"faith"  and  died  without  fear — because  she 
dared  to  give  her  honest  thought,  and  grandly 
bore  the  taunts  and  slanders  of  the  Christian 
world.  George  Eliot  tenderly  carried  in 
her  heart  the  burdens  of  our  race.  She 
looked  through  pity's  tears  upon  the  faults 
and  frailties  of  mankind.  She  knew  the 
springs  and  seeds  of  thought  and  deed,  and 
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saw  with  cloudless  eyes  through  all  the 
winding  ways  of  greed,  ambition,  and  deceit, 
where  folly  vainly  plucks  with  thorn-pierced 
hands  the  fading  flowers  of  selfish  joy— the 
highway  of  eternal  right.  Whatever  her 
relations  may  have  been — no  matter  what  I 
think  or  others  say,  or  how  much  all  regret 
the  one  mistake  in  all  her  self-denying,  lov- 
ing life — I  feel  and  know  that  in  the  court 
where  her  own  conscience  sat  as  judge  she 
stood  acquitted — pure  as  light  and  stainless 
as  a  star.  How  appropriate  here,  with  some 
V  gbt  change,  the  wondrously  poetic  and 


pathetic  words  of  Laertes  at  Ophelia's  g 
Leave  ber  i*  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  1  I  tell  thee,  churlish  pri 
A  ministering  angel  shall  this  woman  be, 
When  thou  best  bowling  I 

I  have  no  words   with  which  to  tel 
loathing   for  a  man  who  violates    a 
woman's  grave. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questu 
would  like  to  have  asked  him,  but  as  the 
grew  late  and  the  interview  is  already  < 
long,  I  left  the  questions  written  out  for 
to  look  o>er .  Col 


TALM  AGI AN  THEOLOGY 

(SECOND  LECTURE). 


A  Very  Lively  Scene  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 


L  Sunday  Evening  Sermon  Nearly  Three  Hours  Long- 
Some  Sample  Ingersollisms. 


New  York  Times,  April  17,  1882. 

There  is  seldom  a  greater  exhibition  of  It  was  long  past  the  hour,  as  it  always  is, 
hysical  endurance  than  was  given  by  Col.  when  Col.  Ingersoll  began.  "Only  a  few 
obert  G.  Ingersoll  in  his  lecture  on  "Tal-  years  ago,"  he  said,  "the  pulpit  was  almost 
lagian  Theology"  in  the  Academy  of  Music  supreme.  The  palace  was  in  the  shadow  of 
,st  evening.  For  nearly  three  hours  Col.  the  cathedral,  and  the  power  behind  every 
lgeisoll  kept  himself  at  the  highest  pitch  throne  was  a  priest."  The  speaker  had  begun 
f  oratorical  effort,  making  physical  and  at  least  two  previous  lectures  in  almost  these 
ental  exertions  that  would  have  been  identical  words ;  but  they  were  uttered  with 
lpossible  except  for  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  all  the  force  of  a  smiling  countenance  and  a 
f  health  and  the  prime  of  life.  Time,  never-  well  rounded  corporation,  and  were  well 
leless,  has  not  stood  still  with  Col.  Ingersoll  applauded.  "Man  was  held  in  physical 
the  last  year.  His  face  is  older,  and  his  slavery  by  Kings,"  he  continued,  and  in  a 
>rm  more  portly.  He  is  still  full  of  Inger-  mental  prison  by  the  Church.  He  was  al- 
llism,  of  mirth,  of  cutting  sarcasm,  and  lowed  to  hold  no  opinions  as  to  where  he 
what  Mr.  Talmage  terms  blasphemy,  and  came  from,  nor  as  to  where  he  was  going, 
s  audience,  wich  last  night  filled  nearly  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  do  the  labor  and 
ery  seat  in  the  Academy,  was  kept  alter-  believe  the  Kings  would  do  the  governing 
ting  between  shouts  of  laughter  and  bursts   and  the  priests  the  thinking — and,  my  God, 

applause.  The  auditors  were  all  well  what  thinking!  If  the  world  had  obeyed  the 
essed,  all  evidently  respectable  people,  priests  we  would  all  be  idiots  to-night.  The 
d  nearly  all,  judging  from  the  way  they  eagle  of  intellect  would  have  given  way  to 
plauded  the  most  unorthodox  sentiments,  the  blind  bat  of  faith.  They  were  the  rack, 
lievers  in  no  settled  religious  faith.  The  the  faggot,  the  thumbscrew  in  this  world, 
jument  for  the  defense  in  the  celebrated  and  hell  in  the  next.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
3e  of  Ingersoll  versus  Talmage  was  as  no  man  could  express  an  honest  thought  un. 
ely  as  it  was  long.  With  the  exception  of  less  he  agreed  with  the  Church.  The  Church 
ew  generalities  at  the  outset,  the  lecture  has  been  a  perpetual  beggar.  [Applause.] 
,s  almost  entirely  new.  It  was  a  striking  It  has  never  plowed,  itnever  sowed,  itnever 
dress,  and  some  parts  of  it  will  be  read  by   sp  in,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 

Talmage  and  his  admirers  this  morning  so  arrayed.  Thanks  to  modern  thought,  the 
th  great  interest.  brain  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  Voltaire, 
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Paine,  Hume,  to  all  the  free  men,  that  beg- 
gar— the  Church — is  no  longer  upon  horse- 
back; and  it  fills  me  with  joy  to  state  that 
even  its  walking  is  not  now  good.  Only  a 
little  while  ago  a  priest  was  thought  more 
than  human.  Nobody  dared  contradict  the 
minister.  Now  there  are  other  learned  pro- 
fessions. There  are  doctors,  lawyers,  writers, 
books,  newspapers,  and  the  priest  has  hun- 
dreds of  rivals. 

!  THE  PRIESTHOOD  ZEALOUS. 

"The  priest  grew  zealous,  hateful;  he  was 
lways  thankful  for  an  epidemic  or  a  pesti- 
lence, so  that  people  would  turn  to  him  in 
despair.  In  our  country  all  the  men  of 
intellect  were  in  the  pulpit  once.  Now  there 
&re  so  many  avenues  to  distinction,  the  men 
of  brain,  heart,  red  blood,  have  left  the 
pulpit  and  gone  to  useful  things.  (Applause). 
I  do  not  say  all.  There  are  still  some  men 
of  mind  in  the  pulpit,  but  they  are  nearer 
infidels  than  any  others,  Where  do  we  get 
our  ministers?  A  youg  man,  without  consti- 
tution enough  to  be  wicked  [applause], with- 
out health  enough  to  enjoy  the  things  of  this 
world,  naturally  fixes  his  gaze  on  high.  He 
is  educated,  sent  to  a  university  where  he  is 
taught  that  it  is  criminal  to  think.  Stuffed 
with  a  creed,  he  comes  out  a  shepherd.  Most 
of  them  are  intellectual  shreds  and  patches, 
mental  ravelings,  selvage.  [Laughter.] 
Every  pulpit  is  a  pillory  in  which  stands  a 
convict;every  member  of  the  Church  stands 
over  him  with  a  club,  called  a  creed.  He  is 
an  intellectual  slave,  and  dare  not  preach 
his  honest  thought.  There  are  thousands  of 
good  men  in  the  pulpit,  honest  men.  I  am 
simply  describing  the  average  shepherd;  they 
tell  me"they've  been  called,"  that  Almighty 
God  selected  them.  He  looked  all  over  the 
world  and  said:  'Now,  there's  a  man  I  want!' 
[Applause.]  And  what  selections!  Shaks- 
peare  was  not  called.  Yet  he  has  done  more 
for  this  world  than  all  the  ministers  who 
have  ever  lived  in  it.  Beethoven!  He  was 
not  called.  Raphael  was  not  called.  He  was 
all  an  accident.  All  the  inventors,  discov. 
erers,  poets— God  never  called  one  of  them; 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Popes,  Cardinals, 
priests,  exhorters;  and  what  selections  he 
aas  made!  It's  astonishing. 

RESPECTS  TO  MR.  TALMAGE. 

"In  the  TJnitsd  States  a  great  many  min- 


isters have  been  good  enough  to  take  me  U 
a  text.  Among  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmajp 
of  Brooklyn.    I  have  nothiug  to  say  aooi 
his  reputation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  wit 
the  question.    Some  ministers  think  he  hi 
more  gesticulation  than  grace.    Some  ca 
him  a  pious  pantaloon,  a  Christian  clowi 
but  such  remarks,  I  think,  are  born  of  envi 
He  is  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  in  tl 
United  States  who  can  draw  an  audienc 
He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  denominatioi 
and  I  answer  him.  He's  a  strange  man. 
believe  he's  orthodox,  or  intellectual  pric 
would   prevent   his    saying    these    thing 
[Applause.]  He  believes  in  a  literal  resu 
rection  of  the  dead;  that  we  shall  see  coun 
less  bones  flying  through  the  air.    He  h: 
some  charges  against  me,  and  he  has  deni< 
some  of  my  statements.    He  has  produc< 
what  he  calls  arguments,  and  I  am  going 
answer  some  of  the  charges.    Next  Sundi 
afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  in  this  place,  I  shj 
"have  a  matinee,  and  answer  his  argument 
"He  says  I  am  the  champion  blaspheme 
What  is  blasphemy?  To  contradict  a  pries 
to  have  a  mind  of  your  own?  Whoever  tak 
a  step  in  advance  is  a  blasphemer.    Bh 
phemy  is  what  a  last  year's  leaf  says  to 
this  year's  bud.    To  deny  that  Mohamm 
is  the  prophet  of  God  is  not  blasphemy 
New  York.    It  is  in  Constantinople.    It  ii 
question,  then,  largely  of  geography, 
depends  on  where  you  are.    The  missiona 
who  laughs  at  a  modern  God  is  a  blaspi 
mer.    In  a  Catholic  country  whoever  sa 
Mary  is  not  the  mother  of  God  is  a  blaspt 
mer.    In  a  Protestant  country  to  say  she 
the  mother  of  God  is  blasphemy.    Evei 
thing  has  been  blasphemy.    My  doctrine 
this:  He  is  a  blasphemer  who  refuses  to  t 
his  honest  thought;   who  is  not  true  to  hi 
self;   who  enslaves  his  fellow-man;     w 
charges  that  God  was  once  in  favor  01  sis 
ery.    If  there  is  any  God,  that  man  is  abl 
phemer.     They're  afraid  we'll  injure  G< 
How?  Is  infinit  goodness  and  mercy  to  I 
come  livid  with  wrath  because  a  finite  bei 
expresses  an  opinion?  I  cannot  help  the 
finit.    That  man  only  is  the  good  man  w 
helps  his  fellow-man.     I  know  men  w 
would  do  anything  for  God,  who  does 
need  it,  but  nothing  for  men,  who  do  ni 
it.    Why  should  God  be  so  particular  ah 
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nty  believing  his  book?  It's  no  more  His 
work  than  the  stars  of  gravitation.  Yet  I 
may  declare  that  the  earth  is  fiat,  and  He'll 
Dot  damn  me  for  that.  But  if  I  make  a  mis- 
take about  that  book  I'm  gone.  I  can 
blaspheme  the  multiplication  table  and  deny 
Ihe  power  of  the  wedge— in  fact,  the  less  I 
know  the  better  my  chance  will  be.  I  say 
that  book  is  not  inspired,  and  there  is  no 
Enfinitly  good  God  who  will  damn  one  human 
soul.  At  the  judgment,  if  I  am  mistaken  I 
uwn  up— I  am  here,  I  do  not  know  where  I 
came  from,  nor  where  I  am  going — I'll  be 
honest  about  it.  I  am  on  a  ship  and  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  Captain,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  have  a  happy  voyage,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  do  what  you  can  to  make  your 
fellow  passengers  happy.  If  we  run  into  a 
food  port,  I'll  be  as  happy  an  angel  as  you'll 
meet  that  day. 

"Blasphemy  is  the  cry  of  a  defeated  priest 
—the  black  flag  of  theology — it  shows  where 
irgument  stops  and  slander  and  persecution 
iegin.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Talmage  that 
whoever  contradicts  this  word  is  a  fool,  a 
bowling  wolf,  one  of  the  assasins  of  God. 

presume  the  gentleman  is  honest.  Take 
dr.  Talmage,  now,  he  is  a  good  man;  Mr. 
lumboldt,  he  was  another  good  man. 
ffhat  Humboldt  knew  and  what  Talmage 
lid'nt  know  would  make  a  library.  (Laugh- 
er.) 

THK  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  next  charge  is  that  I  have  said  the 
miverse  was  made  of  nothing,  according  to 
he  Bible.  False  in  one  thing,  false  in  all 
ie  says.  Think  of  that  rule.  Let  us  apply 
hat  to  him.  If  the  world  was  created,  what 
ras  it  made  of?  and  who  made  that?  If  the 
jord  created  it,  what  did  He  make  it  of? 
fothing.  That's  all  He  had.  No  sides,  no 
Dp,  nothing.  Yet  God  had  lived  there 
orever.  What  did  He  think  about?  What 
id  He  do?  Nothing.  Nothing  had  ever 
appened.  All  at  once  He  made  something. 
Hiat  did  He  make  it  of  ?  Mr.  Talmage  ex- 
lains.  He  says  if  I  knew  anything  I  would 
now  that  God  made  this  world  out  of  His 
mniootence.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
jade  it  out  of  His  memory.  What  is  omni- 
otence?  Is  it  a  raw  material?  The  weakest 
lan  in  the  world  can  lift  as  much  nothing 

God     Yet  he  made  this  world  out  of  His 


omnipotence.  It  is  so  stated  by  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  I  should  think  such  divinity 
would  need  a  doctorl  I  don't  believe  this. 
I  believe  this  universe  has  existed  through- 
out all  eternity— everything.  All  that  is,  w 
God.  I  do  not  give  to  that  universe  a  per- 
sonality that  wants  man  to  get  his  knees  in 
dust  and  his  fingers  in  holy  water;  that 
wants  somebody  to  ring  a  bell  or  eat  a  wafer. 
I  am  a  part  of  this  universe,  and  I  believe 
all  there  is,  is  all  the  God  there  is.  I  may, 
be  mistaken;  I  don't  know.  I  just  give  my! 
best  opinion.  If  there's  any  Heaven,  111 
give  it  there.  But  there'll  be  no  discussions 
in  Heaven.  Hell  is  the  only  place  when 
mental  improvement  will  be  possible. 
god's  working  days. 
"I  have  said,  it  is  charged,  that  the  Bible 
says  the  world  was  made  in  six  days.  He 
says  I  don't  understand  Hebrew.  The  bible 
says  the  world  was  made  in  six,  days.  God 
did'nt  work  nights— evening  and  morning 
were  the  first  day.  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  That,  thej 
say,  did'nt  mean  days;  it  meant  good  whiles. 
He  made  the  world  in  six  good  whiles. 
Adam  was  made,  I  think,  along  about  Satur- 
day. If  the  account  is  correct,  it's  only 
6,000  years  since  man  made  his  appearance. 
We  know  that  to  be  false.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  Califor- 
nia in  the  cars  met  a  minister.  They  came 
to  the  place  called  the  Sink  of  the  Humboldt, 
the  most  desolate  place  in  the  world.  Just 
imagine  perdition  with  the  fire  out.  The 
traveler  asked  the  minister  whether  God 
made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  the  mmistei 
said  he  did.  Then  don't  you  think,  said  he, 
He  could  have  put  inanothers  day's  work  to 
great  advantage  right  here?  I  am  charged, 
too,  with  saying  that  the  sun  was  not  made 
till  the  fourth  day,  whereas,  according  to  tne 
Bible,  vegetation  began  on  the  third  day, 
before  there  was  any  light.  But  Mr.  Tal- 
mage says  there  was  light  without  the  sun. 
They  got  light,  he  says,  from  the  crystall- 
ization of  rocks.  A  nice  thing  to  raise  a 
crop  of  corn  by.  There  may  have  been  vol- 
canoes, he  says.  How'd  you  like  to  farm  it, 
and  depend  on  volcanic  glare  to  raise  a  crop? 
That's  what  they  call  religious  science.  God 
won't  damn  a  man  for  things  like  that. 
What  else?    The  aurora  borealisf   A  great 
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cucumber  country!  It's  strange  He  never 
thought  of  glow  worms!  Imagine  it!  a  Pres- 
byterian divine  gravely  saying  vegetation 
could  grow  by  the  light  of  the  crystalization 
of  rocks — by  the  light  of  volcanoes  in  other 
worlds,  probably  now  extinct. 

INDECENT  LITERATUBB. 

"He  says  of  me,  too,  in  his  pulpit,  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  the  circulation  of  immoral 
literature.  (Hisses.)  Let  me  tell  you  the 
truth.  Several  gentlemen,  so  called,  were 
trying  to  exclude  from  the  mails,  books 
called  infidel.  I  said  the  law  should  be 
modified.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to 
reach  the  depth  of  one  who  will  print  or 
circulate  obscene  books.  One  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  Bible  is  that  it  contains  obscene 
stories.  Any  book,  couched  in  decent  lan- 
guage, should  have  the  liberty  of  the  United 
States  mails.  Where  books  are  immoral 
and  obscene,  I  say,  burn  them,  and  have 
always  said  it.  Mr.  Talmage  said  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.  He  said  it  out  of  hatred, 
and  because  he  cannot  answer  the  argu- 
ments I  have  urged.  I  believe  in  pure  books 
and  pure  literature.  But  when  a  God  writes 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Him.  In  Shakespeare 
we  say  obscene  things  are  impure — we  do 
not  say  they  are  inspired. 

PROLIFIC  JEWESSES. 

"That  I  have  falsified  the  records  of  the 
Bible  showing  the  period  of  Jewish  slavery," 
Col.  Ingersoll  continued,  "is  another  of  the 
charges  against  me.  That  slavery  extended 
over  a  period  of  215  years;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  substantiate  this  statement  by 
going  through  a  long  and  somewhat  compli- 
cated genealogical  table.  "If  I  made  any 
misstatement  I  was  misled  by  the  New 
Testament  Mr.  Talmage  may  settle  it  with 
St.  Paul.  If  you  can  depend  on  what  my 
friend  Pau".  says,  the  Jews,  in  215  years,  in- 
creased from  seventy  persons  till  they  had 
600,000  men  of  war.  I  know  it  isn't  so,  and 
bo  does  any  man  who  knows  anything.  For 
such  an  increase  as  this  each  woman  must 
Have  boi  ne  somewhat  over  fifty-seven  chil- 
dren, and  every  child  lived. 

"The  next  charge  is  that  I  have  laughed 
tt  holy  things.  Holy  things!  The  priest  al- 
ways says:  'Now  don't  laugh;  look  solemn; 
tula  is  no  laughing  matter.'  There's  noth- 
ing a   priest  hates  like  mirthfulness.    He 


despises  a  smile.  I  read  in  the  Bib'*  that 
God  gave  a  recipe  to  Aaron  for  making  hair- 
oil  and  said  if  anybody  made  any  like  it, 
kill  him.  Well,  I  don't  believe  it.  The 
penalty  for  infringing  on  that  patent  was 
death.  Do  you  believe  an  infinit  God  gave 
a  recipe  for  hair-Oil?  Is  it  possible  for  ab- 
surdity to  go  beyond  that?  That's  whav 
they  call  a  holy  thing.  And  \»  ater  for  bap- 
tism! Do  you  believe  God  will  look  for  this 
water-mark  on  the  soul? 

UNKNOWN  TONGUEb. 

The  next  charge  is  that  I  misquote  the 
Scriptures.  That's  because  I  don't  know  He- 
brew. Why  didn't  he  write  to  me  in  English. 
If  he  wishes  to  hold  a  gentleman  responsible, 
why  doesn't  he  address  him,  in  his  native 
tongue?  Why  write  His  word  in  such  away 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  make  their  living 
explaining  it?  If  I'd  only  understood  He- 
brew I  would  have  known  God  didn't  make 
Eve  out  of  a  rib.  He  made  her  out  of  Adam's 
side.  How  did  He  get  it  out?  Well,  Is'pose 
He  cut  it  out  with  a  kind  of  a  splinter  oi 
His  omnipotence!  Then  our  mother  waft 
made  from  a  rib.  When  you  consider  the 
material  used  it  was  the  most  successful  job 
ever  done.  There's  even  a  serpent  in  the 
Bible  that  knows  a  language.  It  won't  do. 
Sin,  how  did  it  come  into  the  world?  Where 
did  the  serpent  come  from?  He  was  wicked. 
Adams  Sin  did  not  make  him  bad.  Then 
there  was  sin  in  the  world  before  Adam. 
There's  no  sense  in  it— not  a  particle.  Then 
Talmage  touches  me  upon  the  flood.  His 
flood  didn't  come  to  America,  because 
America  wasn't  discovered  then.  He  says 
it  was  a  partial  flood.  Then  why  did  they 
have  to  take  any  birds  into  the  ark.  How 
did  Noah  get  the  animals  in  the  ark?  Tal- 
mage says  it  was  through  the  instinct  to  get 
out  of  the  rain.  According  to  the  Bible  they 
went  in  before  the  rain  began.  Dr.  Scott 
says  the  angels  helped  carry  them  in.  lmag 
ine  an  angel  with  an  animal  under  each 
wing.  It  must  have  rained  800  feet  a  day 
for  forty  days.  Why  does  Talmage  .try  to 
explain  a  miracle.  The  beauty  of  a  miracle 
is  it  cannot  be  explained.  The  moment  the 
Church  begins  to  explain  the  Church  is  gone. 
All  it's  got  to  do  is  to  swear  it's  so.  The  Ark 
landed  on  Ararat,  wich  is  17,000  feet  hign. 
There  was  only  one  window,  twenty-twe 
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pcbes  square.  Talmage  says  the  window 
fan  clear  around  the  ark.  The  Bible  doesn't 
lay  so.  That's  Brooklyn;  that's  no  Bible. 
"If  the  Bible  account  is  true  the  ark  must 
lave  struck  bottom  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
,ain.  Would  any  but  a  God  of  mercy  and 
cindness  people  a  world,  and  then  drown 
hem  all?  A  God  cruel  enough  to  drown 
lis  own  children  ought  not  to  have  the  im- 
mdence  to  tell  me  how  to  bring  up  mine. 
RThy  did  He  save  eight  of  the  same  kind  of 
>eople  to  take  a  fresh  start?  Why  didn't 
le  make  a  fresh  lot,  kill  His  snake,  and 
five  His  children  a  fair  show?     It  won't  do. 

POLYGAMY,  SLAVERY,  AND  JONAH. 

"Talmage  says  the  Bible  does  not  favor 
>olygamy  and  slavery.  There  was  room 
inough  on  the  table  of  stone  for  saying  man 
ihould  have  only  one  wife  and  no  slaves.  If 
lot,  God  might  have  written  it  on  the  other 
|de.  David  and  Solomon  were  pursued  of 
lod,  but  they  had  a  pretty  good  time  of  it. 
lost  anybody  would  be  willing  to  be  pur- 
ued  that  way.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Id  Testament  against  slavery  or  polygamy, 
'rederick  Douglass,  a  slave  in  Maryland, 
» the  greatest  man  that  State  ever  produced. 
fe  was  enslaved  by  Christians.  Why  did 
fod  pay  so  much  attention  to  blasphemers, 
ad  so  little  to  slaveholders  and  robbers? 
am  opposed  to  any  God  that  was  ever  in 
ivor  of  slavery.  The  Bible  upholds  polyg- 
my,  and  that's  the  reason  I  don't  uphold 
le  Bible.  The  most  glorious  temple  ever 
rected  is  the  home— that's  my  church.  Fve 
isquoted  the  story  of  Jonah.  Talmage 
tys,  When  somebody  had  been  guilty  of 
lasphemy  the  winds  rose;  they  tried  to  get 
mah  ashore,  but  couldn't  do  it.  The  sea 
axed.  He  was  swallowed  by  a  whale.  The 
jople  of  Minerva  wrapped  all  their  cattle 
f>  in  sackcloth,  and  if  anything  would  have 
eased  God  I  should  think  that  would, 
mah  sat  under  a  gourd,  and  God  made  a 
orm  out  of  some  omnipotence  he  had  left 
rer,  and  set  it  at  work  on  the  ground, 
almage  doesn't  think  Jonah  was  in  the 
bale's  belly — he  said  in  his  mouth.  Well, 
idging  from  the  Doctor's  photograph,  that 
:planation  would  be  quite  natural  to  him. 
e  says  he  might  have  been  in  the  whale's 
omach,  and  avoided  the  action  of  the 
utric    juice  by    walking    up    and    down. 


Imagine  Jonah,  sitting  on  a  back  tooth, 
leaning  against  the  upper  Jaw,  longingly 
looking  through  the  open  mouth  for  signs  of 
landl  But  that's  Scripture  and  you've  got 
to  believe  it  or  be  damned.  Let  me  say,  his 
brother  preachers  will  not  thank  Talmage 
for  his  explanations.  I  don't  believe  it,  and 
if  I  am  to  be  damned  for  it.  I'll  accept  it 
cheerfully. 

INFIDELITY,  POLITIC8,  AND  SLANDER. 

"They  say  I  was  defeated  for  Governor  of 
Illinois  because  I  was  an  infidel,  and  that  I 
am  an  infidel  because  I  was.defeated.  That's 
logic.  Now  I'll  tell  you.  They  asked  me 
wether  I  was  an  infidel,  and  I  said  I  was! 
I  was  defeated.  I  preserved  my  manhood 
and  lost  an  office.  If  everybody  were  as 
frank  as  I  was,  some  men  now  in  office  would 
be  private  citizens.  I  would  rather  be  what 
I  am  than  hold  any  office  in  the  world  and 
be  a  slimy  hypocrit. 

"Next  they  say  I  slandered  my  parents 
because  I  do  not  believe  what  they  believed. 
My  father  at  one  time  believed  the  Bible  to 
be  the  inspired  word  of  God.  He  was  an 
honorable  man,  and  told  me  to  read  the 
Bible  for  myself  and  be  honest.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  believe  that  the  Old  Test- 
ament was  not  the  word  of  God.  He  had  not 
in  his  life  as  much  happiness  as  I  have  in 
one  year.  I  hope  my  children  will  dishonor 
me  by  being  nearer  right  than  I  am.  If 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  want  my  children 
to  correct  it.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  2 
years  old.  Where  she  living  to-night,  or  if 
she  does  live,  she  would  say,  be  absolutely 
true  to  yourself  and  preserve  your  manhood. 
If  Talmage  had  been  born  in  Constantinople 
he  would  have  been  a  Dervish.  He  is  what 
he  is  because  he  can't  help  it.  His  head  is 
just  that  shape.  I  am  taking  away  the  hope 
and  consolation  of  the  world,  he  says.  His 
consolation  is  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  are  going  to  Hell.  His  Church  w.as 
founded  by  John  Calvin,  a  murderer.  Better 
have  no  Heaven  than  a  Hell.  I  would  rather 
God  would  commit  suicide  this  minute  than 
that  a  single  soul  should  go  to  Hell.  I  want 
no  Presbyterian  consolation,  I  want  no  fore- 
ordination,  no  consolation,  no  damnation." 

Col.  Ingersoll  concluded  with  a  few  re 
marks  about  the  Bible  women,  saying  that 
women  to-day  are  as  true  to  the  gallows  ac 
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Mary  Magdalene  was  to  the  cross.  Where- 
ever  there  are  women  there  are  heroines. 
Sbakspeare's  women  are  vastly  superior  to 
the  Bible  women.  "I  am  accused  of  putting 
out  the  light-houses  on  the  shore  of  the  other 
world.    The  Christians  are  trimming  invl#- 


sible  wicks  and  pouring  in  allegorical  oil. 
The  Christian  is  willing  wife,  children,  and 
parents  shall  burn  if  only  he  can  sing  and 
have  a  harp.  Mr.  Talmage  can  see  count- 
leas  millions  burn  in  hell  without  deereasi*; 
the  length  ol  his  orthodox  smi)  *. 


S 
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(THIRD  LECTURE). 


!oL  IngersolPs  Third  Lecture— The  Creed  of  tb' 
Brooklyn  Preacher. 


inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Bible — Truth  of  the 
Miracles  Challenged. 


New  York  Tribune,  April  24,  1882. 

Col.  Rob.  G.  Ingersoll,  the  agnostic,  gave  heart  and  the  eapacity  for  Improvement  Is 
is  third  lecture  on  the  "Talmagian  Theo-  every  human  soul.  (Applause.)  Isnt  it 
gy"  in  the  Academy  of  Music  yesterday  possible  for  a  man  who  acts  like  Christ  to 
ternoon.  Every  seat  was  occupied.  The  be  saved,  whatever  be  his  belief?  Cannot  a 
cturer  was  often  interrupted  by  long-con-  soul  be  inflnitly  generous?  And  can  any 
lued  applause  and  laughter.  He  came  God  damn  such  a  soul.  If  Mr.  Talmage's 
)on  the  stage  alone  a  little  after  3  o'clock,  creed  be  true,  nearly  all  the  great  and  glo- 
id  began  his  lecture  as  usual  without  being  rious  men  of  the  past  are  burning  to-day.  If 
troduced.  it  be  true,  the  greatest  man  England  has 

We  must  judge  people,  Mr.  Ingersoll  produced  in  100  years  is  in  Hell.  The  world 
id,  somewhat  by  their  creeds.  Mr.  Tal-  is  poorer  since  I  spoke  here  last,  for  Darwin 
age  is  a  Calvinist,  and  he  therefore  re-  has  pased  away.  (Applause.)  He  was  a  true 
,rds  every  human  being  who  has  been  child  of  nature — one  who  knew  more  about 
rn  only  once  as  totally  depraved.  He  his  mother  than  any  other  child  she  had. 
inks  that  God  never  made  a  single  creature  Yet  he  was  not  a  Calvinist.  (Laughter).  He 
at  didn't  deserve  to  be  damned  the  minute  did  not  get  his  inspiration  from  any  book, 
s  finished  him.  (Laughter.)  So  every  one  but  from  every  star  in  the  heavens,  from 
10  opposes  Mr.  Talmage  is  infamous.  The  the  insect  in  the  sunbeam,  from  the  flowers 
nerosity  of  an  agnostic  is  meanness,  his  in  the  meadows,  and  from  the  everlasting 
nesty  is   larceny    and  his  love  is  hate,   rocks.  (Applause.) 

ilmage  is  a  consistent  follower  of  Calvin  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  is  true, 
d  Knox,  and  a  consistent  worshiper  of  what  right  had  any  one  to  ask  an  unbe- 
b  Jehovah  of  the  ancient  Jews.  I  oppose  liever  to  fight  for  his  country  in  the  Civil 
t  him,  but  his  creed,  because  it  tends  to  War?  What  right  has  a  believer  to  buy  an 
ish  out  the  natural"  tendencies  in  men  to  unbelieving  substitute,  when  some  day  he 
jrousness  and  goodness.  There  is  some-  would  look  over  the  edge  of  Heaven,  and 
ing  good  in  every  human  being,  and  there   pointing  downward,  would  say  to  a  friend, 

something  bad.     There  are  no  perfect   "that  is   my  substitute  blistering  there"? 

nts  and  no  totally  bad  persons.    There   (Laughter.) 

the  seed  of  goodness  in  every  human      Mr.  Talmage  says  that  my  mind  is  pois 
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on«d,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  infidels' 
minds  are  poisoned  is  that  they  don't  be- 
lieve the  Jew  Bible.  Let  us  see  wether  it  is 
worth  believing.  I  deny  that  an  inflnitly 
merciful  God  would  protect  slavery  or 
would  uphold  polygamy,  which  pollutes  the 
sweetest  words  in  language.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  God  told  men  to  exterminate  their 
fellow-men,  to  plunge  the  sword  into  wom- 
en's breasts  and  into  the  hearts  of  tender 
babes.  1  am  opposed  to  the  Jew  Bible 
because  it  is  bad.  (Applause.)  I  don't  deny 
that  there  are  many  good  passages  in  it,  nor 
that  among  all  the  thorns  there  are  some 
roses.  I  admit  that  many  Christians  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  idealize  the  frightful 
things  in  the  old  Testament.  It  is  the  pro- 
test of  human  nature.  Now,  they  tell  me 
that  this  book  is  inspired.  Let  us  see  what 
inspired  means.  If  it  means  anything,  it  is 
that  the  thoughts  of  God,  through  the  ins- 
trumentality of  men,  constitute  this  Jew 
Bible,  and  that  these  thoughts  were  written. 
Now  just  suppose  that  some  voice  whis- 
pered in  your  ear,  how  would  you  know  it 
was  God's?  How  did  these  gentlemen  of 
old  know  it  was  God  who  was  talking  to 
them?  If  any  one  now  told  you  that  God 
whispered  in  his  ear,  you  wouldn't  believe 
him.  Why?  Because  you  know  him.  Why 
are  we  asked  to  believe  those  ancient  gentle- 
men? Because  we  don't  know  them. 
[Laughter.]  Another  reason,  accorded  to 
Mr.  Talmage,  why  the  Jew  Bible  is  inspired, 
is  that  prophecies  in  it  have  been  fulfilled. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  prophecies  were 
not  fulfilled  before  they  were  written?  They 
are  so  vague  that  you  can't  tell  what  was 
prophesied.  If  you  will  read  the  Jew  Bible 
carefully  you  will  see  that  there  was  not  a 
line,  not  a  word,  prophesying  the  coming 
of  Christ  Catholics  were  right  in  saying 
^hat  if  the  Jew  Bible  was  to  be  kept  in  awe 
it  must  be  kept  from  the  people.  Protestants 
are  wrong  in  letting  the  people  read  it. 

Another  argument  of  Mr.  Talmage  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  Jews  have 
been  kept  as  a  wandering,  persecuted  race 
to  fullfill  the  prophecies  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment. I  don't  believe  an  inflnitly  merciful 
God  would  persecute  a  race  for  thousands 
of  years  to  use  them  as  witnesses.  Christian 
hate  has  not  allowed  the  Jews  tc  learn  a 


trade  nor  to  practice  a  profession,  and  now, 
by  a  kind  of  poetic  justice,  the  Jews  control 
the  money  of  the  world.  Emperors  go  tc 
their  bankers  with  hats  in  hand  and  beg 
them  to  discount  their  notes.  This  is  be 
cause  God  has  cursed  the  Jews.  [Applause.]) 
Only  a  little  while  ago  Christians  have 
robbed  Hebrews,  stripped  them  naked, 
turned  them  into  the  streets,  and  pointed  to 
them  as  a  fulfillment  of  divine  prophecy.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  difference  between 
some  Jews  and  some  Christians  compare  the 
address  of  Felix  Adler  with  the  sermon  oi 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage.  (Continued  app- 
lause.) Mr.  Talmage  thinks  that  the  light 
of  every  burning  Jewish  home  in  Russia 
throws  light  upon  the  Gospel.  Every  wound 
in  a  Jewish  breast  is  to  him  a  mouth  to 
proclaim  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
Every  Jewish  maiden  violated  is  anothei 
fulfillment  of  God's  holy  word.  (Applause.' 
What  do  these  horrid  persecutions  prove, 
except  the  barbarity  of  Christians?  Nexl 
it  is  said  that  martyrs  prove  the  truth  of  th< 
Bible.  Mr.  Talmage  affirms  that  no  man 
ever  died  cheerfully  for  a  lie.  Why,  mei 
have  gone  cheerfully  to  their  ueath  for  be 
lieving  that  a  wafer  was  God's  flesh.  Thou- 
sands have  died  for  their  belief  in  Moham- 
med. Men  have  died  because  they  believed 
in  immersion.  Either  Mr.  Talmage  is  a 
Catholic,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Baptist,  oi 
else  he  believes  that  these  thousands  died 
for  lies.  (Applause.)  Every  religion  hai 
had  its  martyrs,  and  every  religion  cannot 
be  true.  Then  it  is  said  that  miracles  provu 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  im- 
possible by  the  human  senses  to  establish  n 
violation  of  Nature's  laws.  When  the  He 
brews  threw  down  sticks  before  Pharaoh, 
and  they  became  snakes,  did  he  believe? 
No;  because  he  was  there.  After  the  Jews 
had  been  led  trough  the  desert  and  had  beei 
fed  upon  bread  rained  from  Heaven,  ha,t 
been  clothed  in  indestructible  pantaloons, 
and  had  quenched  their  thirst  with  watei 
that  followed  them  over  mountains  an< 
through  sands;  when  they  saw  Jehovah 
wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  Sinai  they  still  ha( 
more  faith  in  a  calf  that  they  could  mak< 
than  in  anything  Jehovah  could  give  them 
(Laughter.)  It  was  so  with  the  miracles  o 
Christ.    Not  twenty  people  were  convertei 
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I  one  of  them.  In  fact,  human  testimony 
,nuot  substantiate  a  miracle.  Take  the 
iracle  about  the  bears  which  ate  the 
tildren  who  laughed  at  the  bald-headed 
d  prophet.  What  do  you  suppose  Mr. 
ilmage  would  say  that  meant?  Why,  first, 
at  children  ought  to  respect  preachers, 
id,  second,  that  God  is  kind  to  animals, 
laughter.)  Nearly  every  miracle  in  the  old 
estament  is  wrought  in  the  interest  of 
avery,  polygamy,  creed,  or  lust.  I  wish 
r  denying  them  to  rescue  the  reputation  of 
ibnvah  from  the  assaults  of  the  Bible, 
laughter.) 

Who  are  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
irratives  of  the  Jews'  Bible?  Eusebius  was 
le.     He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
id  said  that  the  tracks  of  Pharoah's  char- 
ts ctfuld    be   seen — perfectly  preserved  in 
ie  sands  of  the  Red  sea.     He   was  the  man 
ho  forged  the  passage  in  Josephus  which 
teaks  about  the  coming  of  Christ.     Good 
ituess,  isn't  he?  Another  one  was  Polycarp. 
re  don't  know   much  about  him.    He  suf- 
red   martyrdom   in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
relius,  and  when   the  fire  wouldn't  burn 
d  he  looked  like  gold  through  it,  a  heath- 
was  so  mad  about  it  that  he  ran  his  sword 
rough  Polycarp.    The  blood  gushed  out 
d  quenched  the  fire,   while  the  martyr's 
ul  flew  up  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
»d    that's  all   we   know   about  Polycarp. 
aughter.)    To  know    how   much   reliance 
ould  be  placed  upon    the  judgment  of 
ch  trustworthy  witnesses,  we  should  look 
what  some  of  their  beliefs  were.     They 
jught  that  the  world  was  flat;    that  the 
obnix  story  was   true;    that  the  stars  had 
Is  and  sinned;    and  one  said  that  there 
re  four  gospels  because  there  were  four 


winds  and  four  corners  of  the  earth.  He 
might  hare  added  that  it  was  also  because  a 
donkey  has  four  legs.     (Laughter.) 

So  far  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  is  concerned,  the 
speaker  said  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  had  died  as  cheerfully  in  defense  oi 
the  Koran  as  Christians  had  died  in  defense 
of  the  Bible.  Their  heroic  sufferings  simplj 
proved  that  they  were  sinners  in  their  be- 
liefs, not  that  those  beliefs  were  true.  This 
argument,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Talmage,' 
proves  too  much.  Every  religion  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  has  had  its  martyrs,  but  all 
religions  cannot  be  true.  Men  do  die 
cheerfully  for  falsehoods  when  they  believe 
them  to  be  true.  The  question  of  miracles 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  Col.  In* 
gersoil  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  by  any  human  evidence  that  a 
miracle  had  ever  been  performed.  Pharoah 
was  not  convinced  by  the  alleged  miracle 
performed  by  Aaron,  of  turning  a  stick  into 
a  serpent.  Why?  Because  he  was  there, 
and  no  such  miracle  was  ever  done.  No 
twenty  people  were  convinced  by  the  repor- 
ted miracles  of  Christ,  and  yet  people  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  cooly  asked  to 
be  convinced  on  hearsay  by  miracles  which 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  seen  them 
refuse  to  credit.  "It  won't  do,"  said  the 
speaker.  "The  laws  of  Nature  never  have 
been  interrupted,  and  they  never  will  be. 
All  the  books  in  the  universe  will  never  con. 
vince  a  thinking  man  that  miracles  have 
been  performed."  The  lecture  was  sprinkled 
throughout  with  the  satirical  wit  for  which 
Col.  Ingersoll  is  famous,  and  concluded  by 
the  enumeration  of  a  long  list  of  "unscienti- 
fic" facts  and  events  recorded  in  the  Bible 
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A8HTNGTON,  Feb.  13. ,'82 — No  attack  upon 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  has  attracted  so 
ch  attention  as  the  recent  charge  of 
ef  Justice  Comegys  to  the  Delaware 
nd  jury.  Every  one  hag  been  looking  to 
eloquent  radical  for  a  reply.  For  seve* 
days  he  has  been  silent,  too  much  oc- 
ied  with  his  large  law  business  to  give 


the  subject  attention.  This  morning  tht 
Times'  correspondent  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Col.  Ingersoll  to  make  his  answer 
to  the  Delaware  judge  through  the  columns 
of  the  Times.     It  will  be  found  below: 

"Have  you  read  Chief  Justice  Comegy't 
compliments  to  you  before  the  Delawar* 
grand  jury  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  have  seen  his  charge,  in  which  he  witness,  although  he  had  more  brains  thai 

relies  upon  the  law  passed  in  1740,    After  the  state  of  Delaware  has  ever  produced,  o 

reading  his  charge,  it   seemed   to   me    as  is  likely  to  produce  as  long  as  the  laws  o 

though  he  had  died  about  the  date  of  the  1740  remain  in  force.    Such  men  as  Huxley 

law,  had   risen  from    the  dead,   and  gone  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel  could  be  fined  am 

right  on  where  he  left  off.    I  presume  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  state  of  Delaware,   anc 

a  good  man,  but  compared  with  other  men  In  fact,  in  many  states  of  this  union.    Chris 

something  like  his    state   when   compared  tianity,  in  order  to  defend  itself,  puts  th 

with  other  states.    A  great  many  people  will  brand  of  infamy  on  the  brow  of  honestj 

probably  regard  the  charge  of  Judge  Come-  Christianity  marks  with  a  letter  'C,'standin 

gys  as  unchristian,  but  I  do  not.    I  consider  for    'convict,'   every    brain    that   is   grej 

that  the  law  of  Delaware  is  in  exact  accord  enough  to  discover  the  frauds.    I  have 

with  the  bible,  and  that    the    pillory,    the  doubt  but  that  Judge  Comegys  is  a  goo 

whipping-post,  and  the  suppression  of  free  and  sincere  Christian.    I  believe  that  he 


his  charge  gives  an  exact  reflection  of  tl 
Jewish  Jehovah.  I  believe  that  every  woi 
he  said  was  in  exact  accord  with  the  spii 
of  orthodox  Christianity.    Against  this  mj 


speech,  are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Delaware  is  right.  Chris- 
tianity cannot  succeed,  cannot  exist,  without 
the  protection  of  law.    Take  from  orthodox 

Christianity  the  protection  of  law,  and  all  personally  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  knc 
church  property  would  be  taxed  like  other  nothing  of  his  character  except  as  I  gath 
property.  The  Sabbath  would  be  no  longer  it  from  this  charge,  and  after  reading  ti 
a  day  devoted  to  superstition.— Every  one  charge  I  am  forced  simply  to  say,  Jud 
could  express  his  honest  thought  upon  every  Comegys  is  a  Christian, 
possible  subject.  Everyone,  notwithstand-  It  seems,  however  that  the  grand  jn 
ing  his  belief,  could  testify  in  a  court  o*  dared  to  take  no  action,  notwithstandi 
Justice.  In  other  words,  honesty  would  be  they  had  been  counseled  to  do  so  by  t 
on  an  equality  with  hypocricy.  Science  judge.  Although  the  judge  had  quoted 
would  stand  on  a  level,  so  far  as  the  law  is  them  the  words  of  George  I.  of  bless 
concerned,  with  superstition.  Whenever  memory ;  although  he  had  quoted  to  th< 
this  happens,  the  end  of  orthodox  Chris-  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  becami 
tianity  will  be  near.  By  Christianity  I  do  judge  simply  because  of-  his  hatred  of 
not  mean  charity,  mercy,  kindness,  forgive-  English  colonists,  simply  because  he 
ness  I  mean  no  natural  mercy,  because  all  spised  liberty  in  the  new  world;  notwi 
the  natural  virtues  existed  and  had  been  standing  the  fact  that  I  could  have  be 
practiced  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  punished  with  insult,  with  imprisonme 
millions  before  Christ  was  born.  There  cer-  and  with  stripes,  and  with  every  form  of 
tainly  were  some  good  men  even  in  the  gradation;  notwithstanding  that  only  af 
days  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  before  His  years  ago  I  could  have  been  branded  ut 
death.  By  Christianity  I  mean  the  ideas  of  the  forehead,  bored  through  the  tong^ 
redemption,  atonement,  a  good  man  dying  maimed  and  disfigured,  still,  such  has  be 
for  a  bad  man;  and  the  bad  man  getting  a  the  advance  even  in  the  state  of  Delawa| 
receipt  in  full.  By  Christianity  I  mean  that  owing,  it  may  be  in  great  part  to  the 
system  that  insists  that  in  the  next  world  a  lecture  delivered  by'me,  that  the  grand  ji 
few  will  be  forever  happy,  while  the  many  absolutely  refused  to  indict  me.  The  grs 
will  be  eternally  miserable.  jury    satisfied  themselves    and    their    c\ 

Christianity,  as  I  have  explained  it,  must  sciences  simply  by  making  a  report  ihwhj 
be  protected,  guarded  and  sustained  by  law.  they  declared  that  my  lecture  had  'no  pa/ 
It  was  founded  by  the  sword — that  is  to  say  lei  in  the  habits  of  respectable  vagaboj 
by  physical  force,— and  must  be  preserved  ism;'  that  I  was  an  'arch  blasphemer 
by  like  means.  In  many  of  the  states  of  the  reviler  of  God  and  religion,'  and  recomml 
union  an  infidel  is  not  allowed  to  testify,  ded  that  should  I  ever  attempt  to  lectl 
In  the  state  of  Delaware,  if  Alexander  von  again  I  should  be  taught  'that  in  Delawj 
Humboldt  were  living,  he  could  not  be  a  blasphemy  is  a  crime  punishable  by  fine 
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i8onment.'    I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
j  member  of  the  grand  jury  signing  this 
rt  was  entirely  honest;  that  he  acted  in 
t  accord  with  what  be  understood  to 
ie  demand  of    the  Christian  religion, 
st  admit  that  for  Christians   the  report 
ceedingly  mild  and  gentle.    I  have  now 
e  house    letters  that  passed  between 
lin  b. shops  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
:h  they  discussed  the  propriety  of  cut- 
out the  tongues  of  heretics  before  they 
i  burned.    Some  of  the  bishops  were  in 
r  of  and  some  against  it.    One  argument 
utting  out  their  tongues  which  seemed 
ive  settled  the  question  was  that  unless 
ongues  of  heretics  were  cut  out  they 
it  scandalize  the  gentlemen  who  where 
ling   them   by     blasphemous    remarks 
ng  the  fire.    I  would  commend  these 
:rs  to  Judge  Comegys  and  the  members 
is  grand  jury.    I  want  it  distinctly  un- 
tood  that  I  have  nothing  against  Judge 
legys  or  the  grand  jury.    They  act  as 
t  anybody  would,  raised  in  Delaware, 
ie  shadow  of  the  whipping-post  and  the 
>ry.    We  must  remember  that  Delaware 
a  slave  state;  that  the  bible  became  ex- 
lely  dear  to  the  people  because  it  upheld 
peculiar  institution.    We  must  remem- 
that  the  bible  was  the  block  on  which 
her  and  child  stood  for  sale  when  they 
e  separated  by  the  Christians  of  Dela- 
e.    The  bible  was  regarded  as  th»  title 
ers  to  slavery,  and  as  the  book   of  all 
ks  that  gave  the  right  to  masters  to  whip 
hers  and  to  sell    children.    There   are 
ly  offences  now  for  which  the  punish- 
it  is  whipping  and  standing  in  the  pil- 
;  where  persons  are  convicted  of  certain 
les  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  upon 
lg  discharged  from  the  penitentiary  are 
lished  by  the  state  with  a  dark  jacket 
nly  marked  on  the  back  with  a  large 
uan  'C/  the  letter  to  be  of  a  light  color. 
s  they  are  to  wear  for  six  months  after 
lg  discharged,  and  if  they  are  found  at 
time  without  the  dark  jacket  and  the 
minated  'C,'  they  are  to    be    punished 
h  twenty  lashes  upon  the  bare  back* 
'he  object,  I  presume,  of  this  law  is  to 
re  from  the  state  all  the  discharged  con- 
ts  for  the  benefit  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
rania  and  Maryland— that  is  to  say,  other 


Christian  communities.  A  cruel  people 
make  cruel  laws.  The  objection  I  have  to 
the  whipping-post  is  that  it  is  a  punishment 
which  can  not  be  inflicted  by  a  gentleman. 
The  person  who  administers  the  punishment 
must,  of  necessity,  be  fully  as  degraded  as 
the  person  who  receives  it.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  kind  of  punishment  that  cannot  be 
administered  by  a  gentleman.  I  am  opposed 
to  corporal  punishment  everywhere.  It 
should  be  taken  from  the  asylums  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  any  man  who  would  apply 
the  lash  to  the  naked  back  of  another  is  be- 
neath the  contempt  of  honest  people." 

"Have  you  seen  that  Henry  Bergh  has  in- 
troduced in  the  New  York  legislature  a  bill 
providing  for  whipping  as  a  punishment  for 
wife  beating?" 

"The  objection  I  have  mentioned  is  fatal 
to  Mr.  Bergh's  bill.  He  will  be  able  to  get 
persons  to  beat  wife-beaters  who,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  would  be  wifebeaters 
themselves.  If  they  are  not  wifebeaters 
when  they  commence  the  business  of  beat- 
ing others,  they  soon  will  be.  I  think  that 
wife-otating  in  great  cities  could  be  stopped 
by  putting  all  the  wife-beaters  at  work  at 
some  government  employment;  the  value  of 
the  work,  however  to  go  to  their  wives  and 
children.  The  trouble  now  is  that  most  of 
the  wife-beating  is  among  the  extremely  poor, 
so  that  the  wife,  by  informing  against  her 
husband,  takes  the  last  crust  out  of  her  own 
mouth." 

"If  you  substitute  whipping  or  flogging 
for  the  prison  here  you  will  in  the  first 
place  prevent  thousands  of  wives  from  in- 
forming, and  in  many  cases  where  the  wife 
would  inform  she  would  afterwards  be 
murdered  by  the  flogged  brute.  This  brute 
would  naturally  resort  to  the  same  means  to 
reform  his  wife  that  the  state  had  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  him.  Flog- 
ging would  beget  flogging.  Mr.  Bergh  is 
probably  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart. 
When  he  reads  that  a  wife  has  been  beaten, 
he  says  the  husband  deserves  to  be  beaten 
himself.  But  if  Mr.  Bergh  was  to  be  the 
executioner,  I  imagine  that  you  could  not 
prove  by  the  back  of  the  man  that  the  pun- 
ishment had  been  inflicted.  Another  good 
remedy  for  wife-beating  is  the  abolition  of 
the  Catholic  church.     We  should  also  do 
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rway  wuu  the  idea  that  a  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  and  that  there  is  any  God  who  is 
rendered  happy  by  seeing  a  husband  and 
Wife  live  together,  although  the  husband 
gets  most  of  his  earthly  enjoyment  from 
whipping  his  wife.  No  woman  should  live 
with  a  man  a  moment  after  he  has  struck 
her.  Just  as  the  ideas  of  liberty  enlarge, 
confidence  in  the  whip  and  fist,  in  the  kick 
and  Dlow  will  diminish.  Delaware  occupies 
toward  free  thinkers  precisely  the  position 
that  the  wife-beater  does  toward  the  wife. 
Delaware  knows  that  there  are  no  reasons 
sufficient  to  uphold  Christianity,  conse- 
quently these  reasons  are  supplemented  with 
the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post.  The 
whipping-post  is  considered  one  of  God's 
arguments,  and  the  pillory  is  a  kind  of 
moral  suasion,  the  use  of  which  fills  heaven 
with  a  kind  of  holy  and  serene  delight.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  religion  of  brute  force, 
but  all  these  frightful  things  have  grown 
principally  out  of  belief  in  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  out  of  the  further  idea  that  t 
certain  belief  is  necessary  to,  avoid  eternal 
pain,  if  Christianity  is  right,  Delaware  is 
right.  If  God  will  damn  everybody  forever, 
simply  for  being  intellectually  honest, 
surely  he  ought  to  allow  the  good  people  of 
Delaware  to  imprison  the  same  gentleman 
for  two  months.  Of  course,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  good  people  in  Delaware,  people 
who  have  been  in  other  states,  people  who 
have  listened  to  republican  speeches,  people 
who  have  read  the  works  of  scientists,  who 
hold  the  laws  of  1740  in  utter  abhorrence; 
people  who  pity  Judge  Comegys  and  who 
have  a  kind  of  sympathy  for  the  grand  jury 
You  will  see  that  at  the  last  election  Dela- 
ware lacked  only  six  or  seven  hundred  of 
being  a  civilized  si  ate,  and  probably  in  1884 
will  stand  redeemed  and  regenerated,  with 
i  the  laws  of  1740  expunged  from  the  statute 
book.  Delaware  has  not  had  the  best  of 
opportunities.  You  must  remember  that  it 
is  next  to  New  Jersey,  which  is  quite  an 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress.  It  is  just 
beyond  Maryland,  which  izr-*\ other  obstacle. 


I  heard  the  other  day  that  <£nd  orf  gii 
made    oysters  with  legs,    and    afterw1 
took  them  off,  knowing  that  the  peop 
Delaware  would^tarve  to  death  before 
would  run  to  catch  anything.    Judge  ( 
egys  is  the  last  judge  who  will  make  su 
charge  in  the  United  States.    He  has 
mortalized  himself  as  the  last  mile  ston 
that  word.    He  is  the  last  of  his  race, 
more  can  be  born.    Outside  of  this  b 
probably  a  very  clever  man,  and  it  may 
does  not  believe  a  word  that  he  utters, 
probability  is  that  he  has  underestimi 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Delaw 
I  am  afraid  to  think  that  he  is  enti 
honest  for  fear  that  I  may  underestii 
him  morally.    Nothing  could  tempt   m 
do  this  man  injustice,  though  I  could  ha 
add  to  the  injury  he  has  done  himself, 
has  called  attention  to   fews  that  ough 
have  been  repealed,  and   to   lectures 
ought  to  be  repeated.     I  feel  in   my  h 
that  he  has  done  me  a  great  service,  sec 
only  to  that  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
grand  jury.    Had  the  judge  known  me 
sonally,  he  probably  would  have  said  n< 
ing.    Should  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
arrested  in  his  state  and   sentenced  to 
months  of  solitary  confinement,  the  jui 
having  become  acquainted  with  me  dui 
the  trial  would  probably  insist  on  spend 
the  most  of  his  time  in  my  cell.    At  the  ■ 
of  the  two  months  he  would,  I  think, 
himself  liable  to  the  cl  ?rge  of  blasphei 
providing  he  had  honor  en~ngh   to  expt 
his  honest  thought.     *  ('jbt  _il,  it  is   al 
question   of  honesty      five."j    ">an   is  rig 
I  cannot  convince  myself  there  is  any   G 
who    will  ever  damn   a    man    for   bav 
beer  honest.     Thi<j  gives  me  a  certain   h< 
for  the  judge  axid  tne  grand  jury     Tor  t 
or  three  days  1  nave  been  thinking  what, 
there  m**st  have  been  in  heaven  when  Je 
vah  heard  thai  l/elaware  was  on  his  si 
and  remarked  to  the  angels  in  the  langui 
of  the  late  A.djf..  Gren.  Thomas;    "Toe  t{ 
of  *U  Delaw  Are  are  t^oa  you," 
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s  Brilliant  Oration  in  New   York  City  oi> 
Decoration-Day. 


iy  the  Struggle  Came  Between  the  North  and  the  South, 


d  What  Was  Accomplished  by  the  Victory  of  the  Nation. 


ree  Hands,  Free  Lips,  Self-Government,  and  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  Individual." 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jung  2,  1882.) 
ie  memorial  services  at  the  Academy  of  history  of  our  country's  life — recount  th« 
ie,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Decora-  lofty  deeds  of  vanished  years — the  toil  and 
Day  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  sufferings,  the  defeats  and  victories  of  heroic 
Henry  A.  Barnum  acted  as  temporary  men — of  men  who  made  our  Nation  great 
rman,   and   Gen,    James  McQuade  as  and  free. 

lanent  Chairman.  At  their  right  sat  We  see  the  first  ships  whose  prows  were 
amin  H.  Brewster,  Attorney-General  of  gilded  hy  the  Western  sun.  We  feel  the 
Jnited  States;  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secre-  thrill  of  discovery  when  the  New  World  was 
of  the  Treasury;  Gen.  Hancock,  Presi-  found.  We  see  the  oppressed,  the  serf,  the 
Arthur,  and  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  order  peasant,  and  the  slave — men  whose  flesh  had 
ed;  at  their  left  were  Roscoe  Conkling,  known  the  chill  of  phains — the  adventurous, 
lev.  Dr.  J.P.Newman,  and  Mayor  Grace,  the  proud,  the  brave,  sailing  an  unknown 
1.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  the  orator  of  the  sea,  seeking  homes  in  unknown  laDiis.  We 
sion,  spoke  as  follows:  see  the  settlements,  the  little  clearings,  the 

is  day  is  sacred  to  our  heroes  dead,  block-house  and  the  fort,  the  rude  and 
l  their  tombs  we  have  lovingly  laid  the  lonely  huts.  Brave  man,  true  woman,  build- 
th  of  spring.  This  is  a  day  for  memory  ers  of  homes,  fellers  ef  forests,  founders  ol 
tears.  A  mighty  Nation  bends  active  States!  SeparaVed  from  the  Old  World— 
snored  graves  and  pays  to  noble  dust  away  from  the  heartless  distinctions  of  caste; 
ribute  of  its  love,  away  from  sceptres  and  titles  and  crowns— 

atitude  is  the  fairest  flower  that  sheds  they  governed  themselves.  They  defended 
erfume  in  the  heart.    To-day  we  tell  the   their  homes,  they  earned  their  bread.    Bad 
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citizen  had  a  voice,  and  the  little  villages  be-  ed  from  the  hands  and  titled  tyranny 

came  almost  republics.  sceptre  of  usurped  and  arbitrary  power. 

Slowly  the  savage  was  driven,  foot  by  foot,  superseded  royal  grants  and  repeated 
back  in  the  dim  forest.  The  days  and  nights  cruel  statutes  of  a  thousand  years.  It  g 
were  filled  with  fear,  and  the  slow  years  with  the  peasant  a  career,  it  knighted  all  the 
massacre  and  war,  and  cabins'  earthen  floors  of  toil, it  opened  all  the  paths  to  fame 
were  wet  with  blood  of  mothers  and  their  put  the  star  of  hope  above  the  cradle  of 
babes.  poor  man's  babe. 

But  the  savages  of  the  New  World  were  England  was  then  the  mightiest  of  nati 
kinder  than  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  the  Old;  _mistress  of  eVery  sea- and  yet  our  fath 
and  so  the  human  tide  kept  coming,  and  the  poor  and  few>  defled  her  power<  To.day 
places  of  the  dead  were  filled.  remember  the  defeats,  the  victories,  the 

Amid  common  dangers  and  common  hopes  aster8f  the  weary  marches,  the  poverty, 
the  prejudices  and  feuds  of  Europe  faded  hunger,  the  sufferings,  the  agonies,  a 
slowly  from  their  hearts.  From  every  land,  above  all>  the  giories  of  the  Revolution. 
of  every  speech  driven  by  want  and  lured  by  remember  all— from  Lexington  to  Val 
hope,  exiles  and  emigrants  sought  the  mys-  Forge|  and  fromthat  midnight  of  despaii 
terious  Continent  of  the  West.  Year  after  Yorktown's  cloudless  day.  We  remem 
year  the  colonists  fought,  and  toiled,  and  the  BOidierg  and  thinkers— the  heroes  I 
suffered,  and  increased.  They  began  to  talk  the  sword  and  pen.  They  had  the  bq 
about  liberty-to  reason  of  the  rights  of  man.  and  heart,  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
They  asked  no  help  from  distant  Kings,  and  utter  and  defend  these  words:  "Governme 
they  began  to  doubt  the  use  of  paying  tri-  derive  their  just  power3  from  the  consent 
bute  to  the  useless.  They  lost  respect  for  the  governed."  In  defense  of  this  subli 
Dukes  and  Lords,  and  held  in  high  esteem  and  self-evident  truth  the  war  was  waj 
&ui»aeHiBeit  and  won<     To-day  we  remember  all 

tub  xtseax  ot  independence.  heroes,  all  the  generous  and  chivalric  n 

There  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.    They  >ho  came  from  other  lands  to  make  01 
began  to  dream  of  indenpedence.They  found  free. 

that  they  could  make  and  execute  the  laws.      Of  the  many  thousands  who  shared 
They  had  tried  the  experiment  of  self-govern-  gloom  and  glory  of  the  seven  sacred  yei 
ment.      They   had   succeeded.      The    Old  not  one  remains.    The  last  has  mingled  wi 
World  wished  to  dominate*  the  New.    In  the  the  earth,  and  nearly  all  are  sleeping  now 
care  and  keeping  of  the  colonists  was  the  unmarked   graves,  and  some  beneath 
destiny  of  this  continent— of  half  the  world,   leaning,  crumbling  stones,  from  which  thi 

On  this  day  the  story  of  the  great  struggle  names  have  been  effaced  by  Time's  irreverj 
6etween  colonists  and  Kings  should  be  told,  and  relentless  hand.  But  the  Nation  th 
We  should  tell  our  children  of  the  contest —  founded  remains.  The  United  States  a 
irst  for  justice,  then  for  freedom.  We  still  free  and  independent.  The  "Govei 
should  tell  them  the  history  of  the  Declara-  ment  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  conse 
tion  of  Independence — the  chart  and  compass  of  the  governed,"  and  50,000,000  of  peop 
of  all  human  rights — that  all  men  are  equal  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroes  of  | 
and  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  joy.  Revolution. 
The  declaration  uncrowned  Kings  and  wrest-      To-day  we  remember  the  heroes  of  the  Sjj 
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irar  with  England,  in  which  our  fathert  wheels  and  spindles  and  casting  shuttlei 
dt  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  for  the  back  and  forth.  Inventions  were  springing 
s  of  the  American  sailor.  "We  remem-  like  magic  from  a  thousand  brains.  From 
nth  pride  the  splendid  victories  of  Erie  labor's  holy  altars  rose  and  leaped  the  smoke 
}ham  plain,  and  the  wondrous  achieve-  and  flame,  and  from  the  countless  forges 
8  upon  the  sea — achievements  that  cov-  rang  the  chant  of  rhythmic  stroke.  But  in 
our  navy  with  a  glory  that  neither  the  the  South  the  negro  toiled  unpaid  and 
ries  nor  defeats  of  the  future  can  dim.  mothers  wept  while  babes  were  sold,  and  at 
emember  the  heroic  services  and  suffer-  the  auction  block  husbands  and  wives 
of  those  who  fought  the  merciless  sav  speechlessly  looked  the  last  good-by.  Fugi- 
>f  the  frontier.  We  see  the  midnight  tives,  lighted  by  the  North  Star,  sough! 
acre  and  hear  the  war-cries  of  the  allies  liberty  on  English  soil  and  were  by  Northern 
lgland.  We  see  the  flames  climb  round  men  thrust  back  to  whip  and  chain.  The 
lappy  homes,  and  in  the  charred  and  great  statesmen,  the  successful  politicans, 
tened  ruins  we  see  the  mutilated  bodies*  announced  that  law  had  compromised  with 
ves  and  children.  crime,  that  justice  had  been  bribed,  and 
ace  came  at  last,  crowned  with  the  vict-  that  time  had  barred  appeal.  A  race  was 
if  New  Orleans— a  victory  that  "did  re-  left  without  a  right,  without  a  hope.  The 
l  all  sorrows"  and  all  defeats.  The  future  had  no  dawn,  no  star— nothing  but 
ilution  gave  our  fathers  a  free  land—  ignorance  and  fear,  nothing  but  work  and 
var  of  1813  a  free  sea.  To-day  we  re-  want.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  states- 
iber  the  gallant  men  who  bore  our  flag  men,  the  philosophy  of  the  politicians— of 
iumph  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  hights  constitutional  expounders.  This  was  de- 
hapultepec.  Leaving  out  of  question  cided  by  courts  and  ratified  by  the  Nation, 
justice  of  our  cause— necessity  for  war  We  had  been  successful  in  three  wars, 
s  are  yet  compelled  to  applaud  the  "We  had  wrested  thirteen  colonies  from  Great 
jelous  courage  of  our  troops.  A  hand-  Britain.  We  had  conquered  our  place  upon 
»f  men,  brave,  impetuous,  determined,  the  high  sea*.  We  had  added  more  than 
istible— conquered  a  nation.  Our  his-  two  millions  of  square  miles  to  the  National 
has  no  record  of  more  daring  deeds.  domain.  We  had  increased  in  population 
contrasting  north  and  SOUTH.  fr°m  three  to  thirty-one  millions.  We  were 
Jain  peace  came,  and  the  Nation  hoped  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  were  rich  and  free, 
thought  that  strife  was  at  an  end.  We  Ours  appeared  to  be  the  most  prosperous  oi 
grown  too  powerful  to  be  attacked.  Our  nations.  But  it  was  only  appearence.  The 
urceswere  boundless,  and  the  future  statesmen  and  the  politicians  were  deceived, 
led  secure.  The  hardy  pioneers  moved  Real  victories  can  be  won  only  for  the  right. 
ie  Great  West.  Beneath  their  ringing  The  triumph  of  justice  is  the  only  peace, 
tes  the  forests  disappeared,  and  on  the  Such  is  the  nature  of  things.  He  who  en 
rie  waved  the  billowed  seas  of  wheats  slaves  another  cannot  be  free.  He  who  at- 
corn.  The  great  plains  were  crossed,  tacks  the  right  assaults  himself, 
nountains  were  conquered,  and  the  foot  The  mistakes  our  fathers  made  had  not 
ictorious  adventure  pressed  the  shore  of  been  corrected.  The  foundations  of  the  Re- 
Pacific.  In  the  great  North  all  the  public  were  insecure.  The  great  dome  of 
ims  went  singing  to  the  sea,    turning  the  temple  was  clad  in  the  light  of  prosperi- 
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ty,  but  the  corner-stones  were  crumbling,  strous  claim  that  slavery  was  the  Nal 

Pour  millions  of  human  beings  were  en-  ward.    The    spot    of    shame  grew   re 

■laved.    Party  cries  had  been  mistaken  for  Northern  cheeks,  and  Northern  men  uec 

principles,  partisanship  for  patriotism,   sue-  that  slavery  had    poisoned,    cursed, 

cess  for  justice.    But  pity  pointed  to  the  blighted  soul  and  soil  enough  and  that 

Bcarred  and  bleeding  backs  of  slaves;  mercy  Territories  must  be  free. 

neard  the  sobs  of  mothers  reft  of  babes,  and  The  Radicals  of  the  South    cried, 

justice  held  aloft  the  scales  in   which  one  Union  without  slavery!"    The  Radlca 

drop  of  blood  shed  by  a  master's  lash  out-  the    North    replied,    "No  Union    wit 

weighed  a  nation's  gold.    There  were  a  few  libertyl" 

men,  a  few  women,  who  had  the  courage  to  The  Northern  Radicals  were  right, 

attack  this  monstrous  crime.    They  found  the  great  issue  of  free  homes  for  free  m 

it  intrenched  in  constitutions,  statutes,  and  President  was  elected  by  the  free  St 

decisions,  barricaded  and  bastioned  by  every  The  South  appealed  to  the  sword  andra 

department  and  by  every  party.  Politicians  .the  standard  of  revolt.    For  the  first  tin 

were  its  servants,  statesmen  its  attorneys,  history  the  oppressors  rebelled.    But  le 

Judges  its  menials.    Presidents  its  puppets,  to-day  be  great  enough  to  forget  individ 

and  upon  its  cmel  altar  has  been  sacrificed  —great  enough  to  know  that  slavery 

our  country's  honor.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  treason,  that  slavery  was  rebellion, 

Nation— of  the  whole  country— North  and  slavery  fired  upon  our  flag  and  sough 

South  responsible  alike.  wreck  and  strand  the  mighty  ship  that  b 

To  day  we  rrverently  thank  the  Abolition-  the  hope  and  fortune  of  this  world, 

tets.    Earth  has  produced  no  grander  man,  The  first  shot  liberated  the  North.  Coi 

no  nobler  woman.      They  were  the   real  tutions,    statutes,  and  decisions  —  com 

philanthropists,  the  true  patriots.     When  mi8e8,  platforms,  and    resolutions,    mi 

the  will  defies  fear,  when  duty  throws  the  passed,  and  ratified  in  the  interest  of  slai 

gauntlet  down  to  fate,  when  honor  scorns  became  mere  legal  lies,  mean  and  mean 

to  compromise  with  death— this  is  heroism.  lesS)   Da8e  and  baseless.     Parchment 

true  patriotism.  paper  could  no  longer  stop  or  stay  the 

The  Abolitionists  were  heroes.    He  loves  ward  march  of  man.    The  North  was  f 

his  country  best  who  strives  to  make  it  best.  Millions  instantly  resolved  that  the  Nat 

The  bravest  men  are  those  who  have  the  should  not  die  —  that  freedom  should 

greatest  fear  of  doing  wrong.    Mere  politi-  perish  and  that  slavery  should  not  live.  '. 

cians  wish  the  country  to  do  something  for  lions  of  our  brothers,  our  sons,  our  f ath 

them;  true  patriots  desire  to  do  something  our  husbands  answered  to  the  Nation's  c 

lor  their  country.     Courage  without  con-  The  great  armies  have  desolated  the  eai 

science  is  a  wild  beast:   patriotism  without  the  greatest  soldiers  have  been  ambitic 

principle  is  the  prejudice  of  birth — the  ani-  dupes.    They  waged  war  for   the  sake 

mal  attachment  to  place.    These  men,  these  place  and  pillage,  pomp  and  power,  for 

women,  had  courage  and  conscience,  pa-  ignorant  applause  of  vulgar  millions,  for 

triotism  and  principle,  heart  and  brain.  The  flattery  of  parasites  and  the  adulation] 

South  relied  upon  the  bond,  upon  a  barbar-  sycophants  and  slaves.    Let  us  proudly  | 

ous  clause  that  stained,  disfigured,   and  de-  inember  that  in  our  time  the  greatest, 

died  the  Federal  pact,  and  made  the  mon-  grandest,  the  noblest  army  of  the  wd 
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ht — not  to  enslave,  but  to  free;  not  to  must  not  be  poisoned.    It  means  the  perpet- 

oy,  but  to  save;  not  simply  for  them-   ual  right  of  peaceful  revolution.    It  means 

s,  but  for  others;  not  for  conquest,  but   that  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  native  or 

onscience;  not  only  for  us,  but  for  every   naturalized,  must  be  protected  at  home  in 

and  every  race.    With  courage,  with   every  8tate,  abroad  in  every  land,  on  every 

usiasm,  with  devotion  never  excelled,    sea.    It  means  that  all  distinctions  based  on 

an  exaltation  and  purity  of  purpose   birth  or  blood  have  perished  from  our  law; 

r  equaled,   this  grand  army  fought  the   that  our  Government  shall  stand   between 

es  of  the  Republic.      For  the  preser-   labor  and  capital,  between  the    weak  and 

>n  of  this  Nation,  for  the  destruction  of  strong,  between  the  individual  and  the  cor- 

;ry,  these  soldiers,  these  sailors,  on  the   poration,   between    want  and  wealth,   and 

and  sea,  disheartened  by  no  defeat,  dis-  give  and  guarantee  simple  justice  to  each, 

aged  by  no  obstacle,   appalled   by  no    and  all.    It  means  that  there  shall  be  a  lega- 

er,   neither  paused  nor  swerved  until    remedy  for  every  wrong.     It  means  .Nation* 

unless  flag,  without  a    rival,    floated   hospitality— that  we  must  welcome  to  oui 

all  our  wide  domain,  and  until  every  shores  the  exiles  of  the  world,  and  that  we 

an  being  beneath  its  fold  was  absolutely  may  not  drive  them  back.    Some  may  be 

The  great  victory  for  human  rights —  deformed  by  labor,  dwarfed  by  hunger,  bro- 

peatest  of  all  the  years — had  been  won,   ken  in  spirit,  victims  of  tyranny  and  caste 

by  the  Union  men  of  the  North,  by  the  — in  whose  sad  faces  may  De  read  the  toueh- 

>n  men  of  the  South,  and  by  those  who  ing  record  of  a  weary  life — and  yet  their 

been  slaves.    Liberty  was  National —  children,  born  of  liberty  and  love,  will  be 

sry  was  dead.  symmetrical  and  fair,  intelligent,  and  free. 

the  meaning  OF  OUB  FLAG.  That  flag  is  the  emblem  of  a  supreme  wil? 

le  flag  for  which  the  heroes  fought,  for   ~of  a  Nation's  power.     Beneath  its   folds 

;h  they  died,  is  the  symbol  of  all  we  are,   the  weakest   must   be  protected    and   the 

11  we  hope  to  be.    It  is  the  emblem  of  Wrongest  must  obey.    It  shields  and  canop- 

il  rights.    It  means  free  hands,  free  lips,   ies  ^e  the  loftiest  mansion  and  the  rudest 

government,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  hut-    That  flag  was  given  to  the  air  in  the 

ridual.    It   means  that  this  continent  Revolution's  darkest  days.    It  represents  the 

been  dedicated  to  freedom.    It  means   sufferings  of  the  past,  the  glories  yet  to  be. 

ersal  education-light  for  every  mind,   and>  like  the  bow  of  heaven«  !t  is  the  chM 

vledge  for  every  child.    It  means  that  of  storm  and  sun.    This  lay  is  sacred  to  the 

.chool  bouse  is  the  fortress  of  liberty,   great  heroic  host  who  kept  this  flag  above 

sans  that  "governments  derive  their  just  our  heads»  8acred  to  the  living  *nd  the  dead' 

era  from  the  consent  of  the  governed".   8acred  to  the  8Carred  and  maimed«  8acrei 

each  man  is  accountable  to  and  for  the'  t0  the  ™eswho  gave  their  husbands,  to  tL» 

srnment;  that  responsibility  goes  hand    mothers  who  gave  their  sons. 

ind  with  liberty.    It  means  that  it  is  the       Here  in  this  peaceful  land  of  ours -here 

of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  share  of  the   where  the  Bun  8&ines,  where  flowers  grow 

I  burden— to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of    wherc  children  play-millions  of  armed  men 

own,  his  county,  his  State,  and  his  coun-    battled  for  the  right  and  breasted  on  a  thou 

It  means  that  the  ballot  box  is  the  ark   »*nd  fi<dd8  tne  iron  8tonns  of  war* 

te  covenant;  that  the  source  of  authority       These  brave,   these    incomparable    men, 
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founded  the  first  Republic.    They  fulfilled   died  for  us.    Words  are  but  barren  so 

the  prophecies,  they  brought  to  pass  the   We  can  but  stand  beside  their  graves  ai 

dreams,  they  realized  the  hopes  that  all  the  the  hush  and  silence  feel  what  speech 

great,  and  good,  and  wise,  and  just  have   never  told. 

made  and  had  since  man  was  man.  They  fought,  they  died,  and  for  the 

But  what  of  those  who  fell?  time  since  man  has  kept  a  record  of  e 

There  is  no  language  to  express  the  debt  the  heavens  bent  above  and  domed  a 

we  owe,  the  love  we  hear  to  all  the  dead  who  without  a  serf,  a  servant*  or  a  alave. 


ALM  AGI  AN  THEOLOGY 


(FOURTH  LECTURE.) 


The  Great  Free  Thinker**  Lecture  at  Mc  Vicker's  Yesterday  Afternoon. 


Reply  to  the  Criticisms  of  a  well-known  Brooklyn  Preacher, 

He  Reviews  the  Talmagian  Theology  and  Pleads  for 
Human   Liberty. 


Msio  Definition  for  Blasphemy— It  is  the  Avowal  of  Thought. 
Repeats  his  Famous  Views  on  Biblical  Inspiration. 


The  Lecture* 


{Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  13, 18S2.) 


Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  lecture  on  'Tal- 
,agian  Theology"  drew  an  immense  crowd 
i  McVicker's  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
ren  all  the  standing  room  being  occupied, 
t  least  3,000  people  were  present.  No  one, 
\  usual,  introduced  him.  When  he  came 
a  the  stage  he  was  applauded,  and  as  soon 
j  the  noise  ceased  he  began,  speaking  as 

dlows:  «,  „..  u 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Nothing  can  be 
tore  certain  than  that  no  human  being  can 
y  any  possibility  control  his  thought.  We 
re  in  this  world— we  see,  we  hear,  we  feel, 
e  taste  ;  and  everything  in  Nature  makes 
n  impression  upon  the  brain,  and  that  won- 
erf  ul  something,  enthroned  there  with  these 
laterials,  weaves  what  we  call  thought,  and 
ie  brain  can  no  more  help  thinking  than 
ae  heart  can  help  beating.  The  blood  pur- 
ues  its  old  accustomed  round  without  our 
rill.  The  heart  beats  without  asking  leave 
f  us,  and  the  brain  thinks  in  spite  of  all 
aat  we  can  do.  This  being  true,  no  human 
eing  can  justly  be  held  responsible  for  his 
bought  any  more  than  for  the  beating  of 
is  heart,  any  more  than  for  the  course  pur- 
ued  by  the  blood,  any  more  than  for  breath- 
ng  air.  And  yet  for  thousands  of  years 
hought  has  been  thought  to  be  a  crime,  and 
housands  and  millions  have  threatened  us 
rith  eternal  fire  if  we  give  the  product  of 
bat  brain.  Each  brain,  in  my  judgment,  is 
k  field  where  Nature  sows  the  seeds  of 
hought,  and  thought  is  the  crop  that  man 


reaps,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  crime  to 
gather;  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  crime  to  tell 
it,  which  simply  amounts  to  the  right  to  sell 
your  crop  or  to  exchange  your  product  foi 
the  product  of  some  other  man's  brain.  That 
is  all  it  is.  Most  brains— at  least  some—  are 
rather  poor  fields,  and  the  orthodox  worst 
of  all.  (Laughter.)  That  field  produces 
mostly  sorrel  and  mullin  (laughter),  while 
there  are  fields  which,  like  the  tropic  world, 
are  filled  with  growth,  and  where  you  find 
the  vine  and  palm,  royal  children  of  the  sun 
and  brain.  I  then  stand  simply  for  absolute 
freedom  of  thought  (applause)  —absolute, 
and  I  don't  believe,  if  there  be  a  God,  that 
it  will  be  or  can  be  pleasing  to  Him  to  see 
one  of  His  children  afraid  to  express  what 
he  thinks.  (Applause.)  And,  if  1  were  God, 
I  never  would  cease  making  men  until  1 
succeeded  in  making  one  grand  enough  to 
tell  his  honest  opinion.    (Applause.) 

NOW  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  STRUGGLE, 
you  know, a  longtime  between  the  believers 
in  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  -  between 
gentlemen  who  are  going  to  award  u?s  in 
another  world  and  those  who  propose  to 
make  life  worth  living  here  and  now.  In  all 
ages  the  priest,  the  medicine  man,  the  magi- 
cian, the  astrologer,  in  other  words,  gentle- 
men who  have  traded  upon  ine  fear  and 
ignorance  of  their  fellow-man  in  all  count- 
ries they  have  sought  to  make  their  livin| 
out' of  others.    There  was  a  time  when  f 
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God  presided  over  every  department  of 
human  interest,  when  a  man  about  to  take 
a  voyage  bribed  the  priest  of  Neptune  so 
that  he  might  have  a  safe  journey,  and,  when 
he  came  back,  he  paid  more,  telling  the 
priest  that  he  was  '  infinitely  obliged  to  him 
that  he  had  kept  waves  from  the  sea  and 
storms  in  their  caves.  And  so,  when  one 
was  sick  he  went  to  a  priest;  when  one  wa» 
about  to  take  a  journey  he  visited  the  priest 
of  Murcury;  if  he  were  going  to  war  he  con- 
sulted the  representative  of  Mars.  We  have 
gone  along.  When  the  poor  agriculturist 
plowed  his  ground  and  put  in  the  seed  he 
went  to  the  priest  of  some  god  and  paid  him 
to  keep  off  the  frost.  (Laughter.)  And  the 
priest  said  he  would  do  it  (renewed  laughter); 
"but,"  added  the  priest,  "you  must  have 
faith."  If  the  frost  came  early  he  said, 
"You  didn't  have  faith."  (Great  laughter.) 
And  besides  all  that  he  says  to  him:  "Any- 
thing that  has  happened  badly,  after  all, 
was  for  your  good."  (Laughter.)  Well,  we 
found  out,  day  by  day,  that  a  good  boat  for 
the  purpose  of  navigating  the  sea  was  better 
than  prayers,    better  than  the  influence  of 

griests;  and  you  had  better  have  a  good 
aptain  attending  to  business  than  thous- 
ands of  priests  ashore  praying.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

We  also  found  that  we  could  cure  some 
diseases,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  found  that 
we  could  cure  diseases  we  dismissed  the 
priest.  We  have  left  him  out  now  of  all  of 
them  except,  it  maybe,  cholera  and  small- 
pox. (Laughter  )  When  visited  by  a  plague 
some  people  get  frightened  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  old  idea — go  back  to  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  says:  "It  has  been  sent  as  a 
punishment."  Well,  sensible  people  began 
to  look  about;  they  saw  that  the  good  died 
as  readily  as  the  bad;  thev  saw  that  this  dis- 
ease would  attack  the  dimpled  child  in  the 
cradle  and  allow  the  murderer  to  go  unpun- 
ished; and  so  they  began  to  think  in  time 
that  it  was  not  sent  as  a  punishment;  that 
it  was  a  natural  result;  and  so  the  priest 
stepped  out  of  medicine.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

In  agriculture  we  need  him  no  longer;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crops.  All  the 
(eergymen  in  this  world 


/ 


CAN  NEVER  GET  ONE  DROP  OP  RAIN 


out  of  the  sky ;  and  all  the  clergymen  in  the 
civilized  world  could  not  save  one  human 
'.Z2e  if  they  tried  it. 

Oh,  "but,"  they  say,  "We  do  not  expect  a 
direct  answer  to  prayer;  it  is  the  reflex  action 
we  are  after."  (Laughter.)  It  is  like  a  man 
endeavoring  to  lift  himself  up  by  the  straps 
of  his  boots;  he  will  never  do  it,  but  he  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  useful  exercise.  (Laugh- 
ter and  i  rplause.)  ** 

The  missionary  goes  to  some  pagan  land, 
and  there  finds  a  man  praying  to  a  god  of 
•tone,  and  fb  excites  the  wrath  of  the  mis- 


sionary.  I  ask  you  to-night.  Does  not  th 
stone  god  answer  prayer  just  as  well 
ours?  Does  he  not  cause  rain?  Does  he  n 
delay  frost?  Does  he  not  snatch  the  or 
that  we  love  from  the  grasp  of  death,  pi 
cisely  the  same  as  ours?  (Laughter  at 
applause.)  Yet  we  have  ministers  that  a 
still  engaged  in  that  business.  (Laughte 
They  tell  us  that  they  have  been  "called 
that  they  do  not  go  at  their  professions 
other  people  do,  but  they  are  "called";  th 
God,  looking  over  the  world,  carefully  selec 
his  priests,  his  ministers,  and  his  exhorte 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  don't  know.  They  say  their  calling 
sacred.  I  say  to  you  to-night  that  every  kit 
of  business  that  is  honest,  that  a  man  engag 
in  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  his  wife  ai 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  h 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  clot 
ing  the  ones  he  loves  —  that  business 
sacred.  (Applause.)  They  tell  us  th 
statesmen  and  poets,  philosophers,  heroe 
and  scientists,  and  inventors  come  by  chanc 
that  all  other  departments  depend  entire" 
upon  luck;  but  when  God  wants  exhorter 
He  selecis.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

They  also  tell  us  that  it  is  infinitely  wick< 
to  attack  the  Christian  religion,  and  when 
speak  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  do  not  ref 
especially  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Ne 
Testament;  I  refer  to  the  Christianity  of  tl 
orthodox  church,  and  when  I  refer  to  tl 
clergy  I  refer  to  the  clergy  of  the  orthod< 
chruch.  There  was  a  time  when  men 
genius  were  in  the  pulpits  of  the  orthodc 
church;  that  time  is  past.  (Applause 
When  you  find  a  man  with  brains  no 
occupying  an  orthodox  pulpit  you  will  fin 
him  touched  with  heresy  (laughter; — evei 
one  of  them. 

How  do  they  get  most  of  these  ministers 
There  will  be  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  n< 
very  well  (laughter) — not  having  const  itutii 
enough  to  be  wicked;  and  it  instantly  suj 
gests  itself  to  everybody  who  sees  him  1 
would  make  an  excellent  minister.  (Laug 
ter.)  There  are  so  many  other  profession 
so  many  cities  to  be  built,  so  many  railwa] 
to  be  constructed,  so  many  poems  to  I 
sung,  so  much  music  to  be  composed,  s 
many  papers  to  edit,  so  many  books  to  rea< 
so  many  splendid  things, 

SO  MANY  AVENUES  TO  DISTINCTION 

and  glory,  so  many  things  beckoning  froi 
the  horizon  of  the  future  to  every  great  an 
splendid  man  that  the  pulpit  has  to  put  u 
with  the  leavings  (laughter),  ravelings,  se 
vages.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

These  preachers  say,  "How  can  any  ma 
be  wicked  and  infamous  enough  to  attac 
our  religion  and  to  take  from  the  world  th 
solace  of  orthodox  Christianity?"  What  i 
that  solace?  Let  us  be  he-"*-  What,  is  it 
If  the  Christian  religion  be  true,  uiegi^adeit 
greatest,  noisiest  ©I  the  world  are  now  h 
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Hell,  and  the  narrowest  and  meanest  are 
aow  in  Heaven.  Humboldt,  the  Sliakspeare 
it  science,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  most 
learned  nation,  with  a  mind  grand  enough  to 
jrasp  not  simply  this  globe,  but  this  constel- 
ation—aman  who  shed  light  upon  the  whole 
earth — a  man  who  honored  human  nature, 
&nd  who  won  ad  his  victories  on  the  field  of 
thought — that  man,  pure  and  upright,  noble 
beyond  description,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
is  in  Hell  this  moment.  That  is  what  they 
call  "solace"  (laughter);  "tidings  of  great 
joy."  (Renewed  laughter.)  La  Place,  who 
read  the  heavens  like  an  open  book,  who 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  human  thought,  is 
there  too.  (Laughter.)  Beethoven,  master 
of  melody  and  harmony,  who  added  to  the 
joy  of  human  life,  and  who  has  born.Upon 
the  wings  of  harmony  and  melody  millions 
[)f  spirits  to  the  hight  of  joy,  with  his  heart 
still  rilled  with  melody — he  is  in  Hell  to-day. 
Laughter.)  Robert  Burns,  poet  of  love  and 
liberty,  and  from  his  heart,  like  a  spring 
gurgling  and  running  down  the  highways, 
lis  poem*  have  filled  the  world  with  music. 
They  have  added  lustre  to  human  love. 
That  man  who.  in  four  lines,  gave  all  the 
philosophy  of  life — 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

For  weans  and  wife 
Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life 

—he  is  there  with  the  rest.  [Laughter.] 
Dharles  Dickens  [applause],  whose  genius 
tfill  be  a  perpetual  shield,  saving  thousand 
md  millions  of  children  from  blows,  who 
lid  more  to  make  us  tender  with  children 
ihan  any  other  writer  that  ever  touched  a 
len — he  is  there  with  the  rest  [laughter], 
iccording  to  our  Christian  religion.  A  little 
ifhile  ago  there  died  in  this  country  a  phi- 
osypher — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  [applause] 
—a  man  of  the  loftest  ideal,  a  perfect  model 
)f  integrity,  whose  mind  was  like  a  placid 
ahrj  and  reflected  truths  like  stars.  If  the 
3b/.atian  religion  be  true,  he  is  in  perdition 
!o-day.  A.nd  yet  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
:honght,  and 

JAISED    THE   WHOLE  WORLD   INTELLECTU* 
ALLY. 

\.nd  Longfellow,  whose  poems,  tender  as 
:he  dawn,  have  gone  into  millions  of  homes, 
lot  an  impure,  not  a  stained  word  in  them 
ill;  but  he  w  is  not  a  Christian.  He  did  not 
lelieve  in  the  "tidings  of  great  joy." 
Laughter.]  He  didn't  believe  that  God  so 
oved  the  world  that  He  intended  to  damn 
nost  everybody.  (Laughter.)  And  now  he 
las  gone  to  his  reward  (Laughter.)  And 
Charles  Da'win  (apidause) — a  child  of 
Nature— one  who  knew  more  about  his 
nother  than  any  other  child  she  ever  had. 
Laughter.)  What  is  philosophy?  It  is  to 
iccount  for  phenomena  by  which  we  are 
lurrounded — that  is,  to  find  the  hidden  cord 
hat   unites   everything.      Charles  Darwin 


threw  more  light  upon  the  problem  of 
human  existence  than  all  the  priests  who 
ever  lived  from  Melchisedek  to  the  last 
exhorter.  (Applause.)  He  would  have 
traversed  this  globe  on  foot  had  it  been 
possible  to  have  found  one  new  fact  or  to 
have  corrected  one  error  that  he  had  made. 
(Applause.)  No  nobler  man  has  lived— no 
man  who  has  studied  with  more  reverenc 
(and  by  reverence  I  mean  simply  one  wh\ 
lives  and  studies  for  the  truth)— no  man  who 
studied  with  more  reverence  than  he.  And 
yet,  according  to  orthodox  religion,  Charles 
Darwin  is  in  Hell.  Consolation!  (Laughter.) 
So,  if  Christianity  be  true,  Shakspeare,  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  touched  this  planet 
(applause),  within  whose  brain  were  the 
fruits  of  all  thought  past,  the  seeds  of  all  to 
be — Shakspeare,  who  was  an  intellectual 
ocean  toward  which  all  rivers  ran,  and  from 
which  now  the  isles  and  continents  of 
thought  receive  their  dew  and  rain  (applause) 
—that  man  who  has  added  more  to  the 
intel  ligence  of  the  world  than  any  other  who 
ever  lived — that  man,  whose  creations  will 
live  as  long  as  man  has  imagination,  and 
who  has  given  more  happiness  upon  the 
stage  and  more  instruction 

THAN  HAS  FLOWN  FROM  ALL  THE  PULPITS 

of  this  earth  (applause)— that  man  is  in  Hell, 
too.  (Laughter.)  And  Harriet  Martineau, 
who  did  as  much  for  English  liberty  as  any 
man,  brave  and  free — she  is  there.  "George 
Eliot,"  the  greatest  woman  the  English- 
speaking  people  ever  produced  (applause) — 
she  is  with  the  rest.  And  this  is  called 
"Tidings  of  Great  Joy."    (Laughter.) 

Who  are  in  heaven?  (Laughter.)  How 
could  there  be  much  of  a  Heaven  without 
the  men  I  have  mentioned  -the  great  men 
that  have  endeavored  to  make  the  world 
grander — such  men  as  Voltaire,  such  men  as 
Diderot,  such  men  as  the  Encyclopedists, 
such  men  as  Hume,  such  men  as  Bruno, 
such  men  asThomas  Paine ?  (Loud  applause.) 
If  Christianity  is  true,  that  man  who  spent 
his  life  in  breaking  chains  is  now  wearing 
the  chains  of  God; that  man  who  wished  to 
break  down  the  prison  walls  of  tyranny  is 
now  in  the  prison  of  the  most  merciful 
Christ.  (Applause.)  It  will  not  do.  I  can 
hardly  express  to  you  to-day  my  contempt 
for  such  a  doctrine;  and  if  it  be  true,  linake 
my  choice  to-day,  and  I  prefer  Hell.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Who  is  in  Heaven ?  JohnCalvin I  (Laughter.) 
John  Knox!  (Laughter.)  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards! Torquemada  -  the  builders  of  dun- 
geons, the  men  who  h.ive  obstructed  tlie 
march  of  the  human  race.  These  are  tne 
men  who  are  in  Heaven;  and  who  else? 
Those  who  never  had  brain  enough  to 
harbor  a  doubt.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
And  they  ask  me:  "How  can  you  be  wicked 
enough  to  attack  the  Christian  religion?" 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 
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"Oh,"  but  they  say,  '  'God  will  never  for- 
give you  if  you  attack  the  orthodox  religion ." 
Now,  when  I  read  the  history  of  this  world, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  experience  of  my 
fellow-men,  when  I  think  of  the  millions 
living  in  poverty  and  when  I  know  that  in 
the  very  air  we  breathe  and  in  the  sunlight 
that  visits  our  homes  there  lurks  an  assasin 
ready  to  take  our  lives,  and  even  when  we 
believe  we  are  in  the  fullness  of  health  and 
joy,  they  are  undermining  us  with  their 
contagion  -when  I  know  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  all  these  evils,  and  when  I  think 
of  what  man  has  suffered,  I  do  not  wonder 
if  God  can  forgive  man,  but  I  often  ask 
myself,  "Can  man  forgive  God?"  (Great 
applause.) 

There  is  another  thing.  Some  of  these 
ministers  have  talked  about  me,  and  have 
made  it  their  business  to  say  unpleasant 
things.  Among  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage, 
of  Brooklyn — a  man  of  not  much  imagina- 
tion, but  of  most  excellent  judgment — 
charges  that  I  am  a  "blasphemer."  A  fright- 
ful charge!    Terrible,  if  true  I 

WHAT  IS  BLASPHEMY? 

It  is  a  sin,  as  I  understand,  against  God. 
Is  God  infinit?  He  is,  so  they  say;  He  is 
infinit;  absolutely  conditionless.  Can  I 
injure  the  conditionless?  No.  \3an  I  sin 
against  anything  that  I  cannot  injure?  No. 
That  is  a  perfectly  plain  proposition.  I  can 
injure  my  fellow-man,  because  he  is  a  con- 
ditioned being,  and  I  can  help  to  change  to 
those  conditions.  He  must  have  air;  he 
must  have  food;  he  must  have  clothing;  he 
must  have  shelter;  but  God  is  conditionless, 
and  I  cannot  by  any  possibility  affect  Him. 
Consequently  I  cannot  sin  against  Him.  But 
I  can  sin  against  my  fellow-man,  so  that  I 
ought  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  fearful 
of  doing  injustice  than  of  uttering  blas- 
phemy. (Applause.)  There  is  no  blasphemy 
but  injustice,  and  there  is  no  worship  except 
the  practice  of  justice.  (Applause.)  It  is  a 
thousand  times  more  important  that  we 
should  love  our  fellow-men  than  that  we 
should  love  God.  It  is  better  to  love  wife 
and  children  than  to  love  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  dead;  they  are  alive.  (Applause  )  I  can 
make  their  lives  happy  and  fill  all  their 
hours  with  the  fullness  of  joy.  (Applause.) 
That  is  my  religion;  and  the  holiest  temple 
ever  erected  beneath  the  stars  is  the  home; 
the  holiest  altar  is  the  fireside.    (Applause.) 

What  1a  this  blasphemy?  First,  it  is  a 
geographical  question.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
blasphemy  in  Jerusalem  to  say  that  Christ 
was  God.  In  this  country  it  is  now  blasphemy 
to  say  that  He  was  not.  It  is  blasphemy  in 
Constantinople  to  deny  that  Mahomet  was 
the  Prophet  of  God;  it  is  blasphemy  here  to 
say  that  he  was.  It  is  a  geographical 
question;  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  blas- 
phemy or  not  without  looking  at  the  map. 


(Laughter  and  cheers.)  What  is  blaspbemj 
It  is  what  the  mistake  says  about  the  fac 
(Laughter.)  It  is  what  the  last  year's  le$ 
says  about  this  year's  bud.  It  is  the  last  ci 
of  the  defeated  priest.  (Laughter  an 
applause.)  Blasphemy  is  the  little  breas 
work  behind  which  hypocrisy  hides;  behin 
which  mental  impotency  feels  safe.  (Ai 
plause.)  There  is  no  blasphemy  but  th 
avowal  of  thought,  and  he  who  speaks  win 
he  thinks  blasphemes.    (Loud  applause.) 

WHAT  IS  THE  NEXT  THING? 

That  I  have  had  the  hardihood — it  doesn 
take  much— to  attack  the  sacred  Scriptures 
I  have  simply  given  my  opinion;  and  y( 
they  tell  me  that  that  book  is  holy — tht 
yoU  can  take  rags,  make  pulp,  put  ink  on  i 
bind  it  in  leather,  and  make  something  bolj 
(Laughter.)  The  Catholics  have  a  man  fc 
a  Pope;  the  Protestants  have  a  book.  Th 
Catholics  have  the  best  of  it.  (Laughter 
If  they  elect  an  idiot  he  will  not  liveforevt 
(great  laughter),  and  it  is  impossible  for  u 
to  get  rid  of  the  barbarisms  in  our  bool 
(Laughter.)  The  Catholics  said,  "We  wi 
not  let  the  common  people  read  the  Bible 
That  was  right.  (Laughter.)  If  it 
necessary  to  believe'  it  in  order  to  get  t 
Heaven  no  man  should  run  the  risk  c 
reading  it.  (Laughter.)  To  allow  a  man  t 
read  the  Bible  on  such  conditions  is  to  set 
trap  for  his  soul.  The  right  way  is  neve 
to  open  it,  and  when  you  get  to  the  day  o 
judgment,  and  they  ask  you  if  you  believ 
it  say  "Yes,  I  have  never  read  it."  (Roar 
of  laughter.)  The  Protestant  gives  the  boo! 
to  a  poor  man  and  says  "Read  it.  You  ar 
at  liberty  to  read  it.*'  "Well,  suppose 
don't  believe  it,  when  I  get  through? 
"Then  you  will  be  damned."  (Laughter 
No  man  should  be  allowed  to  read  it  on  thos 
conditions.  And  yet  Protestants  have  dou 
that  infinitly  cruel  thing.  If  I  thought  i 
was  necessary  to  believe  it  I  would  say  neve 
read  another  line  in  it  but  just  believe  i 
(laughter)  and  stick  to  it.  (Renewei 
laughter.)  And  yet  these  people  reall 
think  that  there  is  something  miraculou 
about  that  book.  They  regard  it  as  a  fetish 
— a  kind  of  amulet — a  something  charmed 
that  will  keep  off  evil  spirits,  or  bad  luc 
(laughter),  stop  bullets,  and  do  a  thousan* 
handy  things  for  the  preservation  of  life 
I  heard  a  story  upon  that  subject.  Yoi 
know  that  thousands  of  them  are  printed  il 
the  Sunday-school  books.  Here  is  «ne  the 
don't  print.  (Laughter.)  There  was  a  poo' 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  church,  buth 
got  cold,  and  he  rather  neglected  it,  and  h 
had  bad  luck  in  his  business,  and  he  wen 
down  and  down  and  down  until  he  hadn't 
dollar — not  a  thing  to  eat;  and  his  wife  sail 
to  him,  "John,  this  comes  of  your  havin 
abandoned  the  church.  This  comes  of  you 
having  done  away  with  family  worship 
Now,  I  beg  of  us,  let's  go  back."    Well 
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John  said  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  try. 
Bo  he 

TOOK  DOWN  THE  BIBLE, 

blew  the  dust  off  it,  read  a  little  from  a 
chapter,  and  had  family  worship.  As  he 
was  putting  it  up  he  opened  it  again,  and 
there  was  a  $10  bill  between  the  leaves.  He 
rushed  out  to  the  butcher's  and  bought 
meat,  to  the  grocer's  and  bought  tea  and 
bread,  and  butter  and  eggs,  and  rushed  buck 
home  and  got  them  cooked,  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  tne  perfume  of  food;  and  he 
sat  down  at  the  table,  tears  in  every  eye  and 
a  smile  on  every  face.  She  said,  "What 
did  1^. tell  you?'  Just  then  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door,  and  in  came  a  constable 
who  arrested  him  for  passing  a  $10  counter- 
feit bill.  (Long  continued  laughter.)  They 
tell  me  th;it  I  ought  not  to  attack  the  Bible 
—that  I  have  mispresented  it,  and  among 
other  things  that  I  have  said  that,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  world  was  made  of  nothing. 
Well,  what  was  it  made  of?  Tbey  say  God 
created  everything.  Consequently,  there 
must  have  been  nothing  when  He  com- 
menced. If  He  didn't  make  it  of  nothing 
what  did  He  make  it  of?  (Laughter.)  Where 
there  was  nothing,  He  made  something. 
Yes;  out  of  what?  I  don't  know.  (Laughter.) 
This  doctor  of  divinity,  and  I  should  think 
i»uch  a  divinity  would  need  a  doctor 
(laughter),  says  that  God  made  the  universe 
out  of  His  omnipotence.  (Laughter.)  Why 
QOt  out  of  His  omniscience,  or  His  omni- 
presence? Omnipotence  is  not  a  raw 
material.  It  is  the  something  to  work  raw 
material  with.  Omnipotence  is  simply  all 
powerful,  and  what  good  would  strength  do 
with  nothing?  The  weakest  man  ever  born 
could  lift  as  much  nothing  asGod.  (Laughter.) 
And  he  could  do  as  much  with  it  after  he 
got  it  lifted.  (Renewed  laughter.)  And  yet 
a  doctor  of  divinity  tells  me  that  this  world 
was  made  of  omnipotence.  And  right  here 
let  me  say  I  find  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
clergyman 

THE  SEEDS  OP  INFIDELITY. 

He  is  trying  to  explain  things.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  a  bad  symptom.  (Laughter.)  The 
greater  the  miracle  the  greater  the  reward 
for  believing  it.  God  cannot  afford  to  reward 
a  man  for  believing  anything  reasonable. 
Why,  even  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would 
believe  a  reasonable  thing.  Do  you  suppose 
God  is  to  crown  you  with  eternal  joy  and 
give  you  a  musical  instrument  for  believing 
something  where  the  evidence  is  clear?  No, 
sir.  The  ls.rger  the  miracle  the  more  grace. 
And  let  ms  advise  the  ministers  of  Chicago 
and  of  thia  country,  never  to  explain  a  mir- 
acle ;  it  ',annot  be  explained.  (Laughter.) 
If  you  su'j/jeed  in  explaining  it,  the  miracle 
is  gone.  If  you  fail  you  are  gone.  (Great 
laughter  ftnd  applause.)  My  advice  to  the 
cierjfy  i*  use  assertion,  just  say  "it  is  so," 
ud  the  larger  the  miracle  the  greater  the 


glory  reaped  by  the  eternal.  And  yet  this 
man  is  trying  to  explain,  pretending  that 
He  had  some  raw  material  of  some  kind  on 
hand.  And  then  I  objected  to  the  fact  that 
He  didn't  make  the  sun  until  the  fourth  day, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  giajs  could  not 
have  grown — could  not  have  thrown  its 
mautle  of  green  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
hill — and  that  the  trees  would  not  blossom 
and  cast  their  shade  upon  the  sod  without 
some  sunshine;  and  what  does  this  man  say? 
Why,  that  the  rocks,  when  they  crystallized, 
emitted  light,  even  enough  to  raise  a  crop  by. 
And  he  says  "vegetation  might  have  de- 
pended on  the  glare  of  volcanoes  in  the 
moon."  (Laughter.)  What  do  you  think 
would  be  the  fate  of  agriculture  depending 
on  "the  glare  of  volcanoes  in  the  moon? 
(Laughter.)  Then  he  says  "  the  aurora  bore- 
alis."  Why,  you  couldn't  raise  cucumbers 
by  the  aurora  borealis.  (Laughter.)  And 
he  says  "liquid  rivers  of  molten  granit."  1 
would  like  to  have  a  farm  on  that  stream. 
(Laughter.)  He  guesses  everything  of  the 
kind  except  lightning-bu^s  and  fox-fire. 
Now,  thinK  of  that  explanation  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  minister. 
The  truth  is,  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
account 

KNEW  NOTHING  OF  ASTBONOMT— 

knew  as  little  as  the  modern  preacher  does 
(laughter) — just  about  the  same;  and  if  they 
don't  know  more  about  the  next  world  than 
they  do  about  this,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
talking  with  them  on  the  subject.  There 
was  a  time,  you  know,  when  the  minister 
was  the  educated  man  in  tne  country,  and 
when,  if  you  wanted  to  know  anything,  you 
asked  him.  Now  you  do  if  you  don't. 
(Laughter.)  So  I  find  this  man  expounding 
the  flood,  and  he  says  it  was  not  very  wet. 
(Laughter.)  He  begins  to  doubt  whether 
God  had  water  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
earth.  Why  not  stand  by  his  book?  He  says 
that  some  of  the  animals  got  in  there  to 
keep  out  of  the  wet.  (Laughter.)  I  believe 
that  is  the  way  the  Democrats  got  to  the 
polls  last  Tuesday.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Another  divine  says  that  God  would  have 
drowned  them  all,  but  it  was  purely  for  the 
sake  of  economy  that  He  saved  any  of  them. 
Just  think  of  that!  According  to  this  Chris- 
tian religion  all  the  people  in  the  world  were 
totally  depraved  through  the  fall,  and  God 
found  He  could  not  do  anything  with  them, 
so  He  drowned  them.  Now,  if  God  wanted 
to  get  up  a  flood  big  enough  to  drown  sin, 
why  did  He  not  get  up  a  flood  big  enough  to 
drown  the  snake?  That  was  His  mistake. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  these  people  say  that  if 
Jonah  had  walked  rapidlj  up  and  down  the 
whale's  belly  he  would  have  avoided  the 
action  of  its  gastric-juice.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Imagine  Jonah  sitting  in  the 
whale's  mouth,  on  the  back  of  a  molar- 
tooth;  and  yet  this  doctor  of  divinity  woniu 
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have  us  believe  that  the  inflnit  God  of  the 
universe  was  sitting  under  his  gourd  and 
made  the  worm  that  was  at  the  root  of 
Jonan's  vine.  Great  business.  (Laughter.) 
David  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  after 
God;s  own  heart,  and  if  you  will  read  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Chronicles  you 
will  rind  that  David  died  full  of  years  and 
honors.  So  I  rind  in  the  great  book  of  pro- 
phecy, concerning  Solomon,  "He  shall  reign 
in  peace  and  quietness,  he  shall  be  my  son, 
and  I  shall  be  his  father,  and  I  will  preserve 
his  Kingdom."  Was  that  true?  (Applause.) 
It  won't  do.  But  they  say  God  couldn't 
o  away  with  slavery  suddenly,  nor  with 
polygamy  all  at  once — that  He  had  to  do  it 
gradually — that  if  He  had  told  this  man  you 
mustn't  have"  slaves,  and  one  man  that  he 
must  have  one  wife,  and  one  wife  that  she 
must  have  one  husband.  He  would  have 

LOST  THE  CONTROL  OVER  THEM, 

notwithstanding  all  the  miraculons  power. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that,  when  theydiJ  all 
these  miracles,  nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  them  ?  (Laughter.)  Isn't  it  wonderful 
that,  in  Egypt,  when  they  performed  these 
wonders— when  the  waters  were  turned  into 
blood,  when  the  people  were  smitten  with 
disease  and  covered  with  horrible  animals — 
isn't  it  wonderful  that  it  had  no  influence  on 
them?  Do  you  know  why  all  these  miracles 
didn't  effect  the  Egyptians?  They  were 
there  at  the  time,  isn't  it  wonderful,  too, 
that  the  Jews  who  had  been  brought  from 
bondage — had  followed  a  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night — who  had  been  mir- 
aculously fed,  and  for  whose  benefit  water 
had  leaked  from  the  rocks  and  followed 
them  up  and  down  hill  through  all  their 
journeying — isn't  it  wonderful,  when  they 
had  seen  the  earth  open  and  their  companions 
swallowed,  when  they  had  seen  God  Himself 
write  in  robes  of  flames  from  Sinai's  crags, 
when  they  had  seen  Him  talking  face  to  face 
with  Moses — isn't  it  a  little  wonderful  that 
He  had  no  more  influence  over  them?  They 
were  there  at  the  time.  (Applause.)  And 
that  is  the  reason  they  didn't  mind  it — they 
were  there.  (Laughter.)  And  yet,  with  all 
these  miracles,  this  God  could  not  prevent 
polygamy  and  slavery.  Was  there  no  room 
on  the  two  tables  of  stone  to  put  two  more 
commandments?  Better  have  written  them 
on  the  back,  then.  (Laughter.)  Better  have 
left  the  others  all  off  and  put  these  two  on. 
Man  shall  not  enslave  his  brother,  you  shall 
not  live  on  unpaid  labor,  and  the  one  man 
shall  have  the  one  wife.  (Applause.)  If 
these  two  had  been  written  and  the  other 
ten  left  off,  it  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  better  for  this  world.    (Applause.) 

But,   they  say,  Gpd  works  gradually.    No 
hurry    about    it.      (Laughter.)     He  is  not 

Gaduai  about  keeping  Sunday,  because,  if 
i  met  a  man  picking  up  sticks,  He  killed 
flftm;  but  in  other  things  He  is  gradual. 


Suppose  we  wanted  now  to  break  certai 
cannibals  of  eating  missionaries  (Laughte 
— wanted  to  stop  them  from  eating  thei 
raw?  Of  course  we  would  not  teli  them,  i 
the  first  place,  it  was  wrong.  That  woul 
not  do.  We  would  induce  them  to  coo 
them.  That  would  be  the  first  step  towar 
civilization.  (Laughter.)  We  would  hav 
them  stew  them.  (Laughter.)  We  woul 
not  say  it  is 

WRONG  TO  EAT  MISSIONARY. 
but  it  is  wrong  to  eat  missionary  raw 
(Laughter.)  Then,  after  they  began  stewin 
them,  we  would  put  in  a  little  mutton — no 
enough  to  excite  suspicion  (laughter)  bi 
just  a  little,  and  so,  day  by  day,  we  woul 
put  in  a  little  more  mutton  and  a  little  les 
missionary  until,  in  about  what  the  BibL 
calls  "the  fullness  of  time."  we  would  hav 
clear  mutton  and  no  missionary.  (Laughter, 
That  is  God's  way.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

The  next  great  charge  against  me  is  that 
have  disgraced  my  parents  by  expressin 
my  honest  thoughts.  No  man  can  disgraci 
his  parents  that  way.  I  want  my  childrei 
to  express  their  real  opinions,  whether  thei 
agree  with  mine  or  not.  (Applause.) 
want  my  children  to  find  out  more  than 
have  found,  and  I  would  be  gratified  to  hav 
them  discover  the  errors  I  have  made.  Am 
if  my  father  and  mother  are  still  alive  I  fee 
and  know  that  I  am  pursuing  a  course  o 
which  they  would  approve.  1  am  true  t< 
my  manhood.  (Applause.)  But  think  o 
it!  Suppose  the  father  of  Dr.  Talmage  hat 
been  a  Methodist  and  his  mother  an  infidel 
Then  what?  Would  he  have  to  disgrac« 
them  both  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  (Applaus< 
and  laughter.)  The  disciples  of  Christ 
according  to  this  doctrine,  disgraced  thei 
parents.  The  founder  of  every  new  religion, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  was  a  disgrace  to 
his  father  and  mother.  Now  there  mud 
have  been  a  time  when  a  Talmage  was  nol 
a  Presbyterian,  and  the  one  that  left  some- 
thing else  to  join  that  church  disgraced  hia 
father  and  mother.  (Applause.)  Why,  ii 
this  doctrine  be  true  why  do  you  send 
missionaries  to  other  lands  and  ask  those 
people  to  disgrace  their  parents?  (Applause.) 
If  this  doctrine  be  true  nobody  has  religious 
liberty  except  foundlings  (great  laughter}; 
and  it  should  be  written  over  every  Found* 
ling  Hospital:  "Home  for  Religious  Liberty.* 
(Laughter.)    It  won't  do. 

What  is  the  next  thing  I  have  said?  I 
have  taken  the  ground,  and  I  take  it  again 
to-day,  that  the  Bible  has  only  words  of 
humiliation  for  woman.  The  Bible  treats 
woman  as  the  slave,  the  serf  of  man,  and 
whereever  that  book  isbelieved  in  thoroughly 
woman  is  a  slave.  (Applause.)  It  is  the 
infidelity  in  the  church  that  gives  her  what 
liberty  she  has  to-day.  (Applause.)  Oh!  but] 
says  the  gentleman,  think  of  the  heroines  id 
the  Bible.  How  could  a  book  be  opposed  U 
woman  which 
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HAS  PICTURED  SUCH  HEROINES. 
Veil,  that  is  a  good  argument.  Let's 
nswer  it.  Who  are  the  heroines?  He  tells 
s.  The  first  is  Esther.  Who  was  she? 
)sther  is  a  very  peculiar  book,  and  the  story 
about  this:  Ahasverus  wa»  a  King.  His 
nfe's  name  was  Vashti.  She  didn't  please 
iua.  He  divorced  her,  and  advertised  for 
nosher.  (Laughtei  )  A  gentleman  by  the 
ame  of  Mordecai  had  a  good  looking  niece, 
nd  he  took  her  to  market.  Her  name  was 
Esther.  I  don  t  feel  like  reading  the  whole 
f  ihe  second  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
ay  she  was  selected.  After  a  time  there 
ras  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Haman 
rho,  1  should  think,  was  in  the  cabinet, 
ccording  to  the  story.  (Laughter.)  And 
his  man  Mordecai  began  to  put  on  con- 
iderable  style  (laughter)  because  his  niece 
fas  the  King's  wife,  and  he  would  not  bow, 
ir  he  would  not  rise,  or  he  would  not  meet 
his  gentleman  with  marks  of  distinguished 
ousideration,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
lave  him  hung.  Then  they  got  out  an  order 
o  kill'the  Jews,  and  this  Esther  went  to  see 
he  King.  In  those  days  they  believed  in 
he  Bisinarcki  in  siyle  of  Government  all 
lower  came  from  the  King,  not  from  the 
>eople;  and  if  anybody  went  to  see  this 
Ling  without  an  invitation,  and  he  failed  to 
luld  out  his  sceptre  to  him,  the  person  was 
billed  just  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
nonarch.  (Laughter.)  When  Esther  arrived 
le  held  out  the  sceptre,  and  there  upon  she 
nduced  him  to  send  out  another  order  for 
he  tellows  who  were  to  kill  the  Jews,  and 
hey  killed  75.000  or  80,000  of  them.  And 
hey  came  back  ami  said,  "Kill  Haman  and 
lis  ten  sons,  and  they  bung  the  family  up. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  the  story.  (Laughter.) 
^.nd  yet  this  Esther  is  held  up  as  a  model  of 
votuanly  grace  and  tenderness,  and  there  is 
lot  a  more  infamous  story  in  the  literature 
>f  the  world. 

The  next  heroine  is  Ruth.  I  a,dmit,  that 
8  a  very  pretty  story.  But  Ruth  was  guilty 
>f  more  things  that  would  be  deemed 
ndiscreet  than  any  girl  in  Brooklyn.  That 
s  all  there  is  about  Ruth.  (Laughter.)  The 
lext  heroine  is  Hannah.  And  what  do  you 
juppose  wa»  the  matter  with  her?  (Laughter.) 
ihe  made  a  coat  for  her  boy;  that's  all. 
Laughter.)  I  have  known  a  woman  make 
it  whole  suitl  (Applause.)  The  next  heroine 
was  Abigail  She  was  the  wife  of  Natal. 
Kins  David  had  a  few  soldiers  with  him.  and 
lie  called  at  the  house  of  Natal,  and  he  asked 
if  he  could  not  get  food  for  his  men.  Abigail 
weiil  down  to  give  him  something  to  eat, 
and  she  was  very  much  struck  with  David. 
David  evidently  fancied  her.  Na  al  died 
within  a  week.  I  think  he  was  poisoned. 
DAVID  AND  ABIGAIL,  WERE  MARRIED. 
If  that  had  happened  m  Chicago  there  would 
have  been  a  Coroner's  jury,  and  an  inquest; 
but  that  is  all  there  was  to  that.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 


The  next  is  Dorcas.  She  was  in  the  Nen 
Testament.  She  was  real  good  to  the  minis- 
ters. Those  ladies  have  always  stood  well 
with  the  church.  (Laughter  and  applause.i 
She  was  real  good  to  the  poor.  She  dieri 
one  day,  and  you  never  hear  of  her  again. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Then  there  was  that  person  that  was 
raised  from  the  dead  1  would  like  to  know 
from  a  person  that  had  recently  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  where  he  whs  when  he  whs 
wanted,  what  he  was  traveling  about,  and 
what  he  was  engaged  in.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  inter- 
esting person  than  one  that  has  just  been 
raised  from  the  dead.  Lazarus  comes  from 
the  tomb,  and  I  think  sometimes  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake  about  it,  because 
when  they  come  to  die  again  thousands  of 
people  would  say,  "Why,  he  knows  ah 
about  I"  Would  it  not  be  noted?  Would  it 
not  be  noted  if  a  man  had  two  funerals. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  then,  these  are  all  the  heroines  to 
show  you  how  little  they  thought  of  women 
in  that  day.  In  the  days  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment they  did  not  even  tell  us  wh«n  the 
mother  of  us  all  (Eve)  died,  nor  where  she  ts 
huried,  nor  anything  about  it.  They  do  not 
even  tell  us  where  the  mother  of  Christ 
sleeps,  nor  when  she  died.  Never  is  she 
spoken  of  after  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. He  who  descended  from  the  cross 
went  not  to  see  her:  and  the  son  had  no 
word  for  the  broken-hearted  mother.  (Sen- 
sation). 

The  story  is  not  true.  I  believe  Christ  was 
a  great  and  good  man,  but  He  had  nothing 
about  Him  miraculous  except  the  courage  to 
tell  what  He  thought  about  the  religion  of 
His  dav.  (Applause.)  The  New  Testament, 
in  relating  what  occurred  between  Christ 
and  His  Mother,  mentions  three  instances; 
once,  when  they  thought  He  had  been  lost 
in  Jerusalem,  when  He  said  to  them,  "  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  Next,  at  the  marriasre  of  Cana, 
when  He  said  to  the  woman,  "  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee?" — words  which  He  never 
said;  and  again  from  the  cross,  "Mother, 
behold  Thy  Son";  and  to  the  Disciple, 
"Behold  thy  Mother  I" 

So  of  Mary  Magdalene.  In  some  respects 
there  is  no  character  in  the  New  Testament 
that  so  appeals  to  us  as  loving  Christ  first 
at  the  sepulchre — and  yet  when  He  meets 
her  after  the  resurrection  He  had  f>>r  her  the 
comfort  only  of  ihe  chilling  words,  "Touch 
me  not!"  I  don't  believe  it.  (Applause.) 
There  wero  thousands  of  heroic  women 
tnen.  There  are  heroic  women  now  Think 
of  the  women  who  cling  to  fallen  and  dis- 
graced husbands  day  by  day,  until  they 
reach  the  gutter,  and  who  stoop  down  to  lilt 
them  from  that  position,  and  raise  them  up 
to  be  men  once  morel    (Applause.) 


« 
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JEVERY  COUNTRY  IS  CIVILIZED 
in  proportion  as  it  honors  women.  There 
are  women  in  England  working  in  mines, 
deformed  by  labor,  that  would  become  wild 
beasts  were  it  not  for  the  love  they  bear  for 
home.  (Applause.)  Can  you  find  among 
the  women  of  the  New  Testament  any 
women  that  can  equal  the  women  born  of 
Shakspeare's  brain?  Youcanfind  no  woman 
like  Isabella,  where  reason  and  purity  blend 
into  perfect  truth;  no  woman  like  Juliet, 
where  passion  and  purity  meet  like  red  and 
white  within  the  bosom  of  a  flower  ;  no 
woman  like  Imogen,  who  said,  "What  is  it 
to  be  false  ?"  no  woman  like  Cordelia,  that 

"would  not  show  her  wealth  of  love  in  hope 
of  gain;  nor  like  Hermione,  who  bore  the 
cross  of  shame  for  years ;  nor  like  Miranda, 
who  told  her  love  as  the  flower  exposes  its 
bosom  to  the  sun;  nor  like  Desdemona,  who 
was  so  pure  that  she  could  not  suspect  that 
another  could  suspect  her  of  a  crime.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  we  are  told  that  woman  sinned  first 
and  man  second;  that  man  was  made  first 
and  woman  not  till  afterwards.  The  idea  is 
that  we  could  have  gotten  along  without  the 
woman  well  enough,  but  they  never  could 
have  gotten  along  without  us.  I  tell  you 
that  love  is  better  than  piety,  love  is  better 
than  all  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  better  to  love  something  than  to 
believe  anything  on  this  globe.  (Applause.) 
So  this  minister,  seeking  a  mark  to  throw  an 
arrow  somewhere — trying  to  find  some  little 
place  in  the  armor — charges  me  with  having 
disparaged  Queen  Victoria.  That  you  know 
is  next  to  blasphemy.  (Laughter.)  Well,  I 
nevsr  did  anything  of  the  kind  -  never  said  a 
w-ord  against  her  in  my  life,  neither  as  wife, 
or  mother,  or  Queen — never  doubted  but 
that  she  is  a  good  woman  enough,  and  I 
have  always  admitted  that  her  reputation 
was  good  in  the  neighborhood  where  she 
resides.  (Laughter.)  I  never  had  any  other 
opinion.  All  I  said  in  the  world  was — I  was 
endeavoring  to  show  that  we  are  now  to 
have  an  aristocracy  of  brain  and  heart — that 
is  all — and  I  said,  speaking  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, he  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  being 
an  Emperor  and  having  a  little  crown  on  his 
head,  but  wanted  to  prove  that  he  had  some- 
thing in  his  head,  so  he  wrote  the  life  of 

I  Juiius  Caesar,  and  that  made  him  a 

|        MEMBER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY; 

and  speaking  of  King  William,  upon  whose 
head  is  the  divine  petroleum  of  authority,  I 
asked  how  he  would  like  to  exchange  brains 
with  Heckel,  the  philosopher.  Then  I  went 
over  to  England,  and  said  "Queen  Victoria 
wears  the  garment  of  power  given  her  by 
blind  fortune,  by  eyeless  chance;  'George 
Eliot1  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  glory  woven  in 
the  loom  of  her  own  genius."  Thereupon  I 
am  charged  with_  disparaging  a  woman. 
And  this  priest,  in  order  to  get  even  with 


me,  digs  open  the  grave  of  "George  Eliot 
and  endeavors  to  stain  her  unresisting  dus 
He  calls  her  an  adulteress — the  vilest  wor 
in  the  languages  of  men,  and  he  does  : 
because  she  hated  the  Presbyterian  cree* 
because  she,  according  to  his  definition,  wt 
an  atheist,  because  she  lived  without  fait 
and  died  without  fear,  because  she  grandl; 
bore  the  taunts  and  slanders  of  the  Christiai 
world.  "George  Eliot"  carried  tenderly  ij 
her  heart  the  faults  and  frailties  of  her  race 
She  saw  the  highway  of  eternal  righ 
through  all  the  winding  paths,  where  foil; 
vainly  stalks  with  thorn-pierced  hands,  th< 
fading  flowers  of  selfish  joy;  and  whateve 
you  may  think  or  I  may  think  of  the  om 
mistake  in  all  her  sad  and  loving  life, 
know  and  feel  that  in  the  court  where  he 
conscience  sat  as  judge  she  stood  acquittei 
pure  as  light  and  stainless  as  a  star 
(Applause.)  "George  Eliot"  has  joined  th 
choir  invisible  whose  music  is  the  gladnes 
of  this  world,  and  her  wondrous  lines,  he 
touching  poems,  will  be  read  hundreds  o 
years  after  every  sermon  in  which  a  pries 
has  sought  to  stain  her  name  shall  havt 
vanished  utterly  from  human  speech. 
(Applause.)  How  appropriate  here,  with 
some  slight  change,  the  words  of  Laertes 

AT  OPHELIA'S  GRAVE: 

Lay  her  in  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring; 
I  tell  thee,  priest  and  minister, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  this  woman  be 
When  thou  liest  howling.    (Applause.) 
I  have  no  words  with  which  to  express  my] 
loathing  hatred  and  condemn  the  man  who] 
will  stain  a  noble  woman's  grave.     (ApT 
plause.) 

The  next  argument  in  favor  of  the  "sacrecj 
Scriptures"  is  the  argument  of  numbers;  and 
this  minister  congratulates  himself  that  tha 
infidels  could  not  carry  a  precinct,  or  a 
county,  or  a  State  in  the  United  StateB.l 
Well,  I  tell  you,  they  can  come  pro-] 
portionally  near  it — just  in  proportion  thati 
that  part  of  the  country  is  educated? 
(Applause.)  The  whole  world  doesn't  move] 
together  in  one  life.  There  has  to  be  some] 
man  to  take  a  step  forward  and  the  people] 
follow;  and  when  they  get  where  that  man] 
was,  some  other  Titan  has  taken  another' 
step,  and  you  can  see  him  there  on  the  great; 
mountain  of  progress.  That  is  why  thei 
world  moves.  There  must  be  pioneers,  and] 
if  nobody  is  right  except  he  who  is  with  thei 
majority,  then  we  must  turn  and  walk] 
toward  the  setting  sun.  He  says  "We  will  i 
settle  this  by  suftrage."  The  Christian  re- ' 
ligion  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in 
Jerusalem,  ami  what  was  the  result? 
"Crucify  Himl"  (applause)— an  infamouii 
result,  showing  that  you  can't  depend  on  thej 
vote  of  barbarians.  (Applause  and  laughter.! 
But  I  am  told  that  Vftere  are  300,000,000  oil 
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iristians  in  the  worla.  Well,  what  of  it? 
lere  are  more  Buddhists.  And  they  say, 
lat  a  number  of  Bibles  are  printed!— more 
bles  than  any  other  book.  Does  this 
ove  anything?  True,  because  more  of 
em.    Suppose  you  should  find  published 

the  New  York  Herald  something  about 
u,  and  you  should  go  to  the  editor  and 
1  him:  "That  is  a  lie,"  and  he  should  say 

hat  can't  be;  the  Herald  has  the  largest 
culation    of    any    paper    in  the  world." 

ughter.)  Three  hundred  millions  of 
ristians,   and  here  are  the  nations  that 

ve  the  truth  of  Christianity:  Russia 
000,000  of  Christians.  I  am  willing  to 
mit  it  (laughter);  a  country  without  free- 
m  of  speech,  without  freedom  of  press— a 
iintry  in  whict  every  mouth  is  a  bastile 
every  tongue  a  prisoner  for  life 
>plause) — a  country  in  which  assasins  are 
best  men  in  it.  (Applause.)  They  call 
it  Christian.  Girls  16  years  of  age  for 
ving  spoken  in  favor  of  human  liberty  are 
w  working  in  Sibirian  mines.  That  is  a 
ristian  country.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
man   shot  at  the  Emperor  twice.     The 

peror  was  protected  by  his  armor.    The 

n  was  convicted,  and  they  asked  him  if 

wished    religious   consolation.      "No." 

0  you  believe  in  a  God?"  "No;"  if  there 
s  a  God  there  would  be  no  Russia.  Six- 
n  millions  of  Christians  in  Spain — Spain 
t  never  touched  a  shore  except  as  a 
ber— Spain  that  took  the  ^old  and  silver 
the  New  World  and  used  it  as  an  engine 

oppression    in    the  Old -a  country  in 

ich  cruelty  was  worship,  in  which  murder 

s  prayer — a  country  where  flourished  the 

uisition — I  admit  Spain  is   a  Christian 

ntry.    (Applause.)    If  you  don't  believe 

do.    Read  the  history  of  Holland,  read 

history  of  South  America,  read  the  his- 

y  of  Mexico— a  chapter  of  cruelty  beyond 

power  of  language  to  express.    I  admit 

t  SpaiD  is  orthodox.     (Laughter.)    If  you 

1  go  thore  you  will  find  the  man  who  robs 
i  and  asks  God  to  forgive  you — a  country 
ere  infidelity  hasn't  made  much  headway, 
,  thank  God,  where  there  is  even  yet  a 
v n,  where  there  are  such  men  as  Castelar 

others,  who  begin  to  see  that  one 
ool-house  is  equal  to  three  cathedrals 

one  teacher  worth  all  the  priests.  (Ap- 
use).  Italy  is  another  Christian  nation, 
h  28,000,000  of  Christians.    In  Italy  lives 

only  authorized  agent  of  God,  the  Pope, 
ughter.)  For  hundreds  of  years  Italy 
the  beggar  of  the  earth,  and  held  out 
h  hands.  Gold  and  silver  flowed  from 
ry  land  into  her  palms,  and  she  became 
ered   with   nunne'ries,  monasteries,   ana 

pilgrims  of  the  world. 

•"VT,y  WAS  SACRED  DUST. 

soil  was  a  p«r<»oii«i2  blessing,  her  skv 

an  eternal  srmie.     liaiy  was  guuty  noi 

ply  of  the  death  of  the  Catholic  Church, 


but  Italy  was  deaa  and  buried  and1  would 
have  been  in  her  grave  still  had  it  not  been 
for  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  (ap- 
plause), when  the  prophecy  of  Garibaldi 
shall  be  fulfilled,  when  the  priests,  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  shall  dig  ditches  te 
drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  when  themonas 
teries  shall  be  factories,  when  the  whirling 
wheels  of  industry  shall  drown  the  drowsj 
and  hypocrytical  prayers,  then,  and  not  til! 
then,  will  Italy  be  great  and  free.  (Applause.) 
Italy  is  the  only  instance  in  our  history  anr1 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  wi 
know,  of  the  resurrection  of  a  nation.  Sh* 
is  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep.  (Ap 
plause.)  Portugal  is  another  Christian  cour> 
try.  She  made  her  living  in  the  slave  trad* 
for  centuries.  I  admit  that  all  the  blessing» 
that  that  country  enjoyed  flowed  naturallj 
from  Catholicism,  and  we  believe  in  th« 
same  Scriptures.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
read  the  history  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
Jewish  people.  I  admit  that  Germany  is  a 
Christian  nation;  that  is,  Christians  are  in 
pewer.  When  the  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  o/ 
the  Jews,  Bismark  spoke  against  it,  and  said 
"Germany  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  there 
fore  we  cannot  pass  the  bill."  Austria  U 
another  Christian  nation.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  read  the  history  of  Hungary,  and,  if 
you  still  have  doubts,  read  the  history  of 
the  partition  of  Poland.  But  there  is  one 
good  thing  in  that  country.  They  believe  in 
education,  and  education  is  the  enemy  ol 
ecclesiasticism.  (Applause.)  Every  thor- 
oughly educated  man  is  his  own  church,  and 
his  own  Pope,  and  his  own  priest.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
— ourcountry — is  Christian.  Idenyit.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  neither  Christian  or  pagan;  it 
is  human.  (Applause.)  Our  fathers  retired 
all  the  gods  from  politics.^  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Our  fathers  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that  the  right  to  govern  comes 

FROM  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED, 

and  not  from  the  clouds.  (Applause.)  Our 
father  knew  that  if  they  put  an  infinite  God 
in  the  Constitution  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  the  people.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Our  fathers  used  the  language  of  Lincoln, 
and  they  made  a  Government  for  the  peopie 
by  the  people.  (Applause.)  This  is  not  a 
Christian  country.  Some  gentleman  said 
"  How  about  Delaware?"  1  told  him  there 
was  a  man  in  Washington  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  who  came  there  and  said  he 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  wanted  a 
pension.  He  was  so  bent  and  bowed  over 
that  the  wind  blew  his  shoestrings  into  his 
eyes.  They  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  and 
he  said  50  years.  "Why,  good  man,  you 
can't  get  a  pension  because  the  war  was  over 
before  you  were  born.  You  mastu't  foo] 
««."  "W«»H,"  said  he,  "I'll  tell  you  the 
trutb:  I  lived  sixty  years  in  Delaware,  bu! 
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never  count  it,  and  hope  God  won't." 
(Laughter.)  And  these  Christian  nations 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  owe 
$35. nno.i  100,000,  which  represents  Christian 
war,  Christian  cannon,  Christian  shot,  and 
Christian  shell.  The  sum  is  so  great  that 
the  imagination  is  dazed  in  its  contempla- 
tion. That  is  the  result  of  loving  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.     (Laughter.) 

The  next  ijreat  argument  brought  forward 
by  these  gentlemen  is  the  prosecution  of  the 
Jews  We  are  told  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(hat  God  has  the  Jews,  prosecuted  simply  for 
tue  purpose  of  establishing  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  Jewish  home 
burned  in  Russia  throws  light  on  the  Gospel 
(laughter),  and  every  violated  Jewish  mdden 
is  another  evidence  that  God  still  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  their  doctrine.  They  are  "fulfilling 
prophecy."  The  Christian  grasps  the  Jew, 
strips  him,  robs  him,  makes  him  an  outcast, 
and  then  points  to  him  as  a  fu.fillment  of 
prophecy  ;  and  we  are  to-day  laying  tfie 
foundation  of  future  prosecution — we  are 
teaching  our  children  the  monstrous  false- 
hood that  Jews  crucified  God  and  the  nation 
consented. 

THEY  CRUCIFIED  A  GOOD  MAN. 

What  nation  has  not  ?  What  race  has  not  ? 
Think  of  the  number  killed  by  the  Presbyte 
rians;  by  the  Catholics.  Every  sect,  with 
may  be  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  cruci- 
fied their  fellows,  and  every  race  has  burned 
its  greatest  and  its  best.  And  yet  we  are 
filling  the  minds  of  children  with  hatred  of 
the  Jewish  people.  It  is  a  poor  business. 
Ahl  but  they  say,  "These  people  are, cursed 
by  God."  I  say  they  never  had  any  good 
fortune  until  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  de- 
serted them.  (Applause.)  Whenever  they 
have  had  a  reasonable  chance  they  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
world.  I  never  saw  one  begging.  I  never 
saw  one  in  the  criminal  dock.  For  hundreds 
of  years  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  any 
land,  for  hundreds  of  years  they  were  not 
allowed  to  work  at  any  trade,  they  were 
driven  simply  to  dealing  in  money,  and  in 
precious  stones,  and  things  of  that  character, 
and,  by  a  kind  of  poetic  justice,  they  have 
to-day  the  control  of  the  money  of  the  world. 
(Applause.)  1  am  glad  to  see  that  Kings  and 
Emperors  go  to  the  offices  of  the  Jews,  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands,  to  have  their  notes 
discounted.  (Applause.)  And  yet  I  am  told 
by  c  erg*  men  that  all  this  infamy  has  been 
kept  up  simply  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  1  despise  such  doctrine.  (Applause.) 
As  long  as  the  liberty  of  one  Jew  is  unsafe, 
my  liberty  is  not  secure.  (Appiause.)  Liberty 
for  all,  and  not  until  then  will  the  liberty  of 
tny  be  assured.  Ah  ;  but  says  this  man, 
"  JNobody  ever  died  cheerfully  for  a  lie.  The 
Wish  people  have  suffered  prosecution  for 


1,600  years,  and  they  have  suffered  it  chn 
fully."  If  this  doctrine  is  true,  then  Judai 
must  be  true  and  Christianity  must  be  fal 
But  martyrdom  doesn't  prove  the  truth 
the  martyr  knows  it.  It  simply  proves  t 
barbarity  of  his  prosecutors,  and  has 
sincerity.  That  is  all  it  proves.  But  5J 
must  remember  that  this  gentleman  who  ' 
Iieves  in  this  doctrine  is  a  Presbyterian,  a 
why  should  a  Presbyterian  object?  Aftei 
few  hundred  years  of  burning  he  expects 
enjoy  the  eternal  auto  da-fe  of  hell — an  aq 
da-fe  that  will  be  presided  over  by  God  a 
His  angels,  and  they  will  be  expected  to  a 
plaud.  He  is  a  Presbyterian  ;  and  what 
that  ?  It  is  the  worst  religion  of  this  '•art 
(Applause.)  I  admit  that  thousands  ai 
millions  of  Presbyterians  are  good  peopj 
no  man  ever  being  half  so  bad  as  his  wree 
(Applause.)  I  am  not  attacking  them.  I  a 
attacking  their  creed.  I  am  attacking  wh 
this  religion  calls  "Tidings  of  great  joj 
(Laughter.)  And,  according  to  that,  hyj 
dreds  of  billions  and  billions  of  years  aj 
our  fate  was  irrevocably  and  forever  fixe 
aud  God,  in  the  secret  counsels  of  His  M 
inscrutable  will,  made  up  His  mind  whc 
He  would  save  and  whom  He  would  dam; 
When  thinking  of  that  God  I  always  thi 
of  the  mistake  of  a  Methodist  preacher  di 
ing  the  war.  He  commenced  the  prayei 
and  never  did  one  more  appropriate  for  tl 
Presbyterian  God  or  the  Methodist  go  un 
"O,  Thou  great  and  unscrupulous  God 
(Great  laughter.)  This  Presbyterian  believ 
that,  billions  of  years  before  that  baby 
the  cradle — that  little  dimpled  child,  b.iski 
in  the  light  of  a  mother's  smile — was  bo] 
God  had  made  up  His  mind  to  damn  it;  ai 
when  Talmage  looks  at  one  of  those  childi 
who  will  probably  be  damned  he  is  cheerf 
about  it ;  he  enjoys  it. 

THAT  IS  PBESBTTEBIANI8M. 

— that  God  made  man  and  damned  him] 
His  own  glory.     If  there  is  such  a  God] 
hate   Him   with    every   drop   of   my    blol 
(applause);  and  if  there  is  a  Heaven  it  ruuj 
be  where  He  is  not.  (Applause.)  Nowthn 
of  that  doctrine  I    Only  a  little  while  a] 
there  was  a  ship  from  Liverpool  out  eiglj 
days  with  its  rudder  washed  away  ;  fori 
days  nothing  to  eat — nothing  but  the  b] 
decks  aud  hunger ;  and  the  Captain  tool 
revolver  in  his  hand  and  put  it  to  his  brj 
and  said:    "Some  of  us  must  die  for 
others..  And  it  might  as  well  be  1."    On^ 
his  companions  grasped  the  pistol  and  sa 
"Captain,  wait;  wait  oue  day  more.     Wei 
live  another  day."    And  tue  next  morti 
the  horizon  was  rich  with  a  sail,  and 
were  saved.    And  yet  if  Presbyterian .»u 
true;  if  that  man  had  put  the  bullet  thro* 
his  infiniiely  generous  brain  so  that  hiacol 
rades  could  have  eaten  of    his.  flesh    a 
reached   their  homes  and  felt  about  tl 
necks  the  dimpled  arms  of  children  and  { 
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«es  of  wives  upon  their  lips— '.f  Presby- 
anism  be  true,  God  had  a  constable  ready 
re  to  clutch  that  soul  and  trust  it  down 
eternal  hell.  (Applause.)  Tidings  of 
at  joy.  (Laughter.)  Ann  yet  this  is 
gion.  Why,  if  that  doctrine  be  true, 
ry  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  who 
d  not  a  Christian  has  been  damned;  every 
!  in  the  War  of  1812  who  kept  our  flag 
>n  the  sea  if  he  died  not  a  Christian  has 
n  damned ;  and  every  one  in  the  Civil 
rwho  fought  to  keep  our  flag  in  Heaven, 

a  Christian,  and  the  ones  who  died  in 
iersonville  and  Libby.not  Christians,  are 

in  the  prison  of  God,  where  the  famine 
A.ndersonville  and  Libby  would  be  re- 
ded as  a  joy.  Orthodox  Christianity ! 
y,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Bible-  it 
ies  from  the  other  world  —from  both 
ntries — from  Heaven  and  from  Hell — le« 
}ee  what  it  is.  Here  is  a  rich  man  who 
.    The  only  fault  about  him  was,  he  was 

;  no  other  crime  was  charged  against 
We  are  told  that  the  rich  man  died, 

when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  he  found  no 
pathy,  yet  even  in  Hell  he  remembered 
five  brethren,  and  prayed  that  some  one 
uld  be  sent  to  them  so  that  they  should 
come  t.here.  I  tell  you  I  had  rather  be 
tell  v  ith  human  sympathy  tnan  in  Heaven 
10     it.    (Applause.) 

THE    BIBLE    IS    NOT   INSPIRED, 

ministers  know  nothing  about  another 
it.     They   don't  know.     T   am  satisfied 


there  is  no  world  of  eternal  pain.  If  there 
is  a  world  of  joy,  so  much  the  better.  I  have 
never  put  out  the  faintest  star  of  human 
hope  that  ever  trembled  in  the  night  of  life. 
(Applause.)  There  was  a  time  when  1  was 
not;  after  that  1  was;  now  I  am  (Laughter.) 
And  it  is  just  as  probable  that  I  will  live 
again  as  it  was  that  I  could  have  lived  before 
I  did.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Let  it  go 
Ah!  but  what  will  life  be  ?  The  world  will 
be  here.  Men  and  women  will  be  here  The 
page  of  history  will  be  open.  The  walls  t>< 
the  world  will  be  adorned  with  art,  the  nich»-- 
with  sculpture  ;  music  will  be  here,  and  a  I 
there  is  of  life  and  joy.  And  there  will  bt 
homes  here,  and  the  fireside,  and  there  will 
be  a  common  hope  without  a  common  fear 
Love  will  be  here,  and  love  is  the  only  sow 
oa  life's  dark  cloud.    Love  was  the  first 

TO  DREAM  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

Love  is  the  morning  and  the  evening  star.  It 
shines  upon  the  child;  it  shedsits  radiance 
upon  the  peaceful  tomb.  Love  is  the  mother 
of  beauty — the  mother  of  melody,  for  music 
is  its  voice.  Love  is  the  builder  .of  every 
hope,  the  kindler  of  every  fire  on  every 
hearth.  Love  is  the  enchanter,  the  magician 
that  changes  worthless  things  to  joy,  and 
makes  right  royal  Kings  and  Queer*  out  of 
common  clay.  Love  is  the  perfume  of  that 
wondrous  flower,  the  heart.  Without  that 
divine  pjssion,  without  that  divine  sway, 
we  are  less  that  beasts,  and  with  it  earth  ii 
heaven  and  we  are  gods.    (Great  applau«*-\ 


INQERSOLL. 

His  Lecture  on.  "Wnat  must  We  Do  To  Be  Saveo*"  at 
fflcViclter's  Yesterffau. 


He  Replies  to  the  Criticisms  of  Drs  Lorimer  and  Thomas  and  Other  Preachers. 


The  Bible  Teachings  for  which  the  Great  Infidel  has  no  Reverence. 


He  Pronounces  the  Old  Testament  Infinitly  Worse  than  the  New. 


{Chicago  Tribune,  November  27,  1882.) 


Col.  Ingersoll  filled  McVicker's  Theatre 
again  yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  an- 
swered the  question,  "What  Must  We  Do  to 
Be  Saved?"  But  before  doing  so  he  replied 
to  the  recent  criticisms  of  city  clergymen  on 
his  "Talmagian  Theology."    He  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Wherever  I  lecture, 
as  a  rule,  some  ministers  think  it  their  duty 
to  reply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  either 
that  I  am  unfair,  or  that  I  am  blasphemous, 
or  that  I  laugh.  And  laughing  has  always 
been  considered  by  theologians  as  a  crime. 
(Laughter.)  Ministers  have  always  said  that 
you  will  have  no  respect  for  our  ideas  unless 
you  are  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  believing  anything  without  evi- 
dence. (Laughter.)  And  if  you  can  only  get 
a  man  solemn  enough,  awed  enough,  he  will 
believe  anything. 

In  *his  city  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  has  made 
a  few  remarks,  and  I  may  say  by  way  of 
preface  that  I  have  always  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  He  struggles,  according  to 
'/lis  statement,  with  the  problem  of  my  sin- 
cerity, and  he  about  half  concludes  that  I  am 
jiot  sincere.  There  is  a  little  of  the  minister 
Jeft  in  Dr.  Thomas  (laughter).  Ministers  al- 
ways account  for  a  difference  of  opinion  by 
attacking  the  motive.  Now,  to  him,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  I  am  sincere  or  insin- 
cere; the  question  is,  can  my  argument  be 
answered?  Suppose  you  could  prove  that 
the  maker  of  the  multiplication  table  held 
mathematics  in  contempt?  What  of  it? 
Ten  times  ten  would  be  a  hundred  still. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  My  sincerity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  force  of  the  argument 
~BOt   the    slightest     But    this    gentleman 


begins  to  suspect  that  I  am  doing  what 
for  the  sake  of  applause.  What  a  comn 
tary  on  the  Christian  religion!  that  after  i 
have  been  preaching  it  for  1,600  or  1,800  ye 
a  man  attacks  it  for  the  sake  of  popula 
(applause) — a  man  attacks  it  for  the  pur] 
of  winning  applause;  when  I  commence! 
speak  upon  this  subject,  there  was  no  ap 
ciable  applause;  most  of  my  fellow-citi: 
differed  with  me;  and  I  was  denounced 
though  I  had  been  a  wild  beast.  But  I  Y 
lived  to  see  the  majority  of  the  men 
women  of  intellect  in  the  United  States 
my  side  (applause);  and  I  have  lived  to  s 

THE  CHURCH  DENT  HER  CREEI 

I   have   lived   to   see   ministers  apologize 
public  for  what  they  preached;  and  a  g 
and   glorious  work  is  going   on  until, 
little  while,  you  will  not  find  one  of  tl 
unless  it  is  some  old  petrifaction  of  the 
stone  period  (laughter),  who  will  admit 
he  ever  believed  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  At 
ment,   or  in  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Ag 
(Applause.)    The    religion    preached    in 
pulpits  does  not  satisfy  the  intellect  of  Ai 
ica,  and  if  Dr.  Thomas  wishes  to  know 
people  go   to  hear  infidelity   it   is  this: 
cause  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  orthc 
Christianity    of    the  day.    (Applause.) 
is  the  reason.    They  are  beginning  to  ho 
in  contempt. 

But  this  gentleman  imagines  that  I  an 
sincere  because  I  attacked  certain  docti 
of  the  Bible.  I  attacked  the  doctrine  of  ( 
nal  pain.  I  hold  it  in  infinite  and  utter 
horrence.  And  if  there  is  a  God  in  this 
verse  who  made  a  hell;  if  there  be  a 


WHAT  MUST  WE  DO  TO  BE  SAVED 


this  universe  who  denies  to  any  human 
ing  the  right  of  reformation,  then  that 
>d  is  not  good  (applause),  that  God  is  not 
st,  and  the  future  of  man  is  infinitly  dark, 
despise  that  doctrine,  and  I  have  done 
lat  little  I  could  to  get  that  horror  from  the 
adle,  that  horror  from  the  hearts  of  mo- 
ers,  that  horror  from  the  hearts  of  hus- 
nds  and  fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers, 
d  sisters.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  turns  to 
ies  all  the  humanities  of  life  and  all  the 
i  homes  of  mankind.  (Applause.)  I  de- 
ise  it. 

in d  the  gentleman  also  charges  that  I  am 
.nting  in  reverence,  I  admit  here  to-day 
it  I  have  no  reverence  for  a  falsehood 
)plau8e),  I  don't  care  how  old  it  is  (laught- 
,  and  I  don't  care  who  told  it  (renewed 
ighter).  whether  the  men  were  inspired  or 
t.  (Laugnter.)  I  have  no  reverence  for 
iat  I  believe  to  be  false,  and  in  determin- 
I  what  is  false  I  go  by  my  reason.  (Ap- 
,use. )  And  whenever  another  man  gives 
an  argument  I  examine  it.  If  it  is  good, 
>llow  it.    If  it  is  bad  I  throw  it  away. 

I  HAVE  NO  REVERENCE 
any  book  that  upholds  human    slavery, 
jplause.)    I  despise  such  a  book.    I  have 
reverence  for  any  book   that  upholds  or 
liates  the  infamous  institution  of  polyga- 
I    (Applause.)    I  have  no  reverence  for 
f  book  that  tells  a  husband  to  kill  his  wife 
he  differs  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ion.    I  have  no  reverence  for  any  book 
it  defends  wars   of  conquest  and  extermi- 
tion.    I  have  no  reverence  for  a  God  tbat 
lers  His  legions  to  slay  the  old  and  helpless, 
i  to  whet  the  edge  of  the  sword  with  the 
»od  of  mother  and  babes.    I  have  no  reve- 
ice  for  such  a   book;  neither  have  1  any 
rerence    for    the    author  of  that   book, 
pplause.)  No  matter  whether  he  be  God  or 
,n,   I   have    no   reverence.     I   have    no 
rerence  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  I  have 
reverene  for  the  story  that  God  allowed 
irs  to  tear  children  in  pieces.    I  have  no 
rerence  for  the  miraculous,    but  I  have 
rerence   for   the    truth,    for   justice,  for 
irity;  for  humanity,  for  intellectual  liberty 
i  for  human  progress.  (Applause.)  I  have 
3  right  to  do  my  own  thinking.     I  am 
ing  to  do  it.  (Applause.)  1  have  never  met 
y  minister  that  1  thought  had  brain  enough 
think  for  himself  and  for  me  too.    (Ap- 
mse.)    I  do  my  own.    I  have  no  reverence 
'  babarism,  no  matter  how  ancient  it  may 
,  and  no  reverence  for  the  savagery  of  the 
i  Testament;  no  reverence  for  the  malice 
the  New.    And  let  me  tell  you  here  to-night 
it  the  Old  Testament  i3  a  thousand  times 
iter  than  the  New.    The  Old  Testament 
:eatened  no  vengeance  beyond  the  gr;ive. 
d  was  satistied  when  His  enemy  was  dead 
vas  reserved  for  the  Old  Testament — it  was 
lerved  for  universal  benevolence  —  to  rend 
)  veil  between  time  and  eternity  and  fix 


the  borificd  gaze  of  man  upon  the  abyss  ef 
hell.  The  New  Testament  is  just  as  mown 
worse  than  the  Old  as  hell  is  worse  than 
sleep.  (Applause.)  And  yet  it  Is  the  fashion 
to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  is  bad  and 
that  the  New  Testament  is  good.  I  have  no 
reverence  for  any  book  that  teaches  a 
doctrine  contrary  to  my  reason;  no  reverence 
for  any  book  that  teaches  a  doctrine  contrary 
to  my  heart;  and,  no  matter  now  old  it  is,  no 
matter  how  many  have  believed  it,  no  matter 
how  many  have  died  on  account  of  it,  no 
matter  how  many  live  for  it,  I  have  nol 
reverence  for  that  book,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
(Applause.) 

DR.  THOMAS  SEEMS  TO  THINK 

that  I  should  approach  these  things  with 
infinit  care,  that  1  should  not  attack  slavery, 
or  polygamy  or  religious  persecution,  but 
that  I  should  "mildly  suggest"  —  mildly' 
— should  not  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 
When  I  go  to  church  the  Ministers  tell  me  1 
am  going  to  hell.  When  I  meet  one  I  tell 
him  "There  is  no  hell,"  and  he  says:  "What 
do  you  want  to  hurt  our  feelings  for?" 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  He  wishes  me 
mildly  to  suggest  that  the  sun  and  moon 
didn't  stop,  that  may  be  the  bears  only 
frightened  the  children,  and  that,  afte/  all, 
Lot's  wife  was  only  scared.  (Laughter.)  Why, 
there  was  a  minister  in  this  City  of  Chicago 
who  imagined  that  his  congregation  were 
progressive,  and,  in  his  pulpit,  he  said  that 
he  didn't  believe  the  story  of  Lot's  wife- 
said  that  he  didn't  think  any  sensible  man 
would  believe  that  a  woman  was  changed 
into  salt ;  and  they  tried  him,  and  the  congrega* 
tion  thought  he  was  entirely  too  fresh.  (Great 
laughter.)  And  finally  he  went  before  that 
church  and  admitted  that  he  was  mistaken 
(laughter),  and  owned  up  to  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  said  ,"1  not  only  take  the  Bible 
cum  greno  salis,  but  with  a  whole  barrelful. 
(Laughter.)  My  doctrine  is,  if  you  don't 
believe  a  thing  say  so;  no  need  of  going 
away  around  the  bush  and  suggesting  may  be, 
perhaps,  possibly,  peradventure.  That  is 
the  ministerial  way,  but  I  don't  like  it. 

I  am  also  charged  with  making  an  onslaught 
upon  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  I  say  here 
to-day  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  said  one 
word  against  honesty,  one  word  against 
liberty,  one  word  against  charity,  one  word 
against  any  institution  that  is  good.  I  attack 
the  bad,  not  the  good,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  minister  point  out  in  some  lecturs 
or  epeech  that  I  have  delivered  one  word 
against  the  good,  against  the  highest 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  I  have  said 
all  1  was  able  to  say  in  favor  of  justice,  in 
favor  of  liberty,  in  favor  of  home,  in  favor 
of  wife  and  children,  in  favor  of  progress, 
and  in  favor  of  universal  kindness;  but  not 
one  word  in  favor  of  the  bad,  and  I  never 
expect  to.    (Applause.) 


WHAT  MU8T  WB  DO  TO  BE  SAVED. 


Dr.  Thomas  also  attacks  my  statement 
that  the  brain  thinks  in  spite  of  us. 

Doesn't  it?  Can  any  man  tell  what  he  is 
going  to  think  to  morrow?  (Laughter.)  You 
see,  hear,  taste,  you  feel,  ycu  smell — these 
are  the  avenues  by  which  Nature  approaches 
the  brain.  The  consequence  ot  this  is  thought, 
and  you  cannot  by  any  possibility  help 
thinking. 

NEITHER  CAN  TOTJ  DETERMINE 

what  you  will  think.  These  impressions  are 
made  independently  of  your  will.  "But," 
says  this  reverend  doctor,  "whence  comes 
this  conception  of  space?"  I  can  tell  him. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  matter.  We  con- 
ceive that  that  matter  occupies  room— space 
— and,  in  our  minds,  space  is  simply  the 
opposit  of  matter.  And  it  comes  naturally 
— not  supernatu  rally.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  there  had  to  be  a  revelation  of  God 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  place  where  there  is 
nothing?  We  know  there  is  something. 
We  can  think  of  the  opposit  of  something, 
and  therefore  we  say  space.  "But,"  says 
this  gentleman,  "where  do  we  get  the  idea 
of  good  and  bad?"  I  can  tell  him;  no  trouble 
about  that.  Every  man  has  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  and  the  capacity  to  suffer — every  man. 
Whenever  a  man  enjoys  himself  he  calls  that 

food:  whenever  he  suffers  he  ca  lis  that  bad. 
'he  animals  that  are  useful  to  him  he  calls 
good;  the  poisonous,  the  hurtful,  he  calls 
Bad.  The  vegetables  that  he  can  eat  and  use 
he  calls  good;  those  that  are  of  no  use  except 
to  choke  the  growth  of  the  good  ones  he  calls 
bad.  When  the  sun  shines,  when  everything 
in  nature  is  out  that  ministers  to  him,  he  says 
•'This  is  good";  when  the  storm  comes  and 
blows  down  his  hut,  when  the  frost  comes 
and  lays  down  his  crop,  he  says  "This  is 
bad."  And  all  phenomena  that" effect  men 
well  he  calls  good;  all  that  effect  him  ill  he 
calls  bad.  Now  then,  the  foundation  of  the 
ideaof  right  and  wrong  is  the  affect  in  nature 
that  we  are  capable  of  enjoying  or  capable 
of  suffering.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
conscience;  and  if  man  could  not  suffer,  if 
man  could  not  enjoy,  he  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  the  word  conscience,  and  the 
words  right  and  wrong  never  could  have 
passed  human  lips.  (Applause.)  There  are 
no  supernatural  fields.  We  get  our  ideas 
from  experience — some  of  them  from  our 

ore  fathers,  many  from  experience'.  A  man 
works — food  doesn't  come  of  itself.  A  man 
works  to  raise  it,  and,  after  he  has  worked 

n   the  sun  and  heat,  do  you  think  it  is 

iecessary  that  he  should  have 

A  REVELATION  PROM  HEAVEN 
before  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  better  right 
to  it  than  the  man  who  didn't  work?  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  And  yet,  according 
to  these  gentlemen,  we  never  would  have 
known  it  was  wrong  to  steal  had  not  the  Ten 
Commandments  been  given  from  Mount 
Sinai.    You  go  into  a  savage  country  where 


they  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  and  let  a 
hunt  all  day  for  game  and  finally  get 
little  bird,  and  the  hungry  man  that  staid 
home  endeavors  to  take  it  from  him,  and  y 
would  see  whether  he  would  need  a  diri 
revelation  from  God  in  order  to  make 
his  mind  who  had  the  better  right  to  ti 
bird.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  Our  id< 
of  right  and  wrong  are  born  of  oursuroui 
ings,  and,  if  a  man  will  think  for  a  mome 
he  will  see  it. 

But  they  deny  that  the  mind  thinks  in  sp 
of  us.  I  heard  a  story  of  a  man  who  si 
"No  man  can  think  of  one  thing  a  mina 
he  will  think  of  something  else."  W< 
there  was  a  little  Methodist  preacher.  . 
said  he  could  think  of  a  thing  a  minute — tl 
he  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  nei 
think  of  another  thing.  "Well,"  said  t 
man,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  There; 
the  best  road  horse  in  the  county.    I 

Eive  you  that  horse  if  you  will  just  say  t 
ord  s  Prayer,  and  not  think  of  anotl 
thing."  And  the  little  fellow  shut  up 
eyes;  "Our  father  who  art  in  Heav^ 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  coni 

Thy  will  be  done 1  suppose  you  W 

throw  in  the  saddle    and    bridle?     (Gr< 
laughter  and  applause.) 

1  have  always  insisted,  and  I  shall  alwa 
insist,  until  I  find  some  fact  in  Nature  c< 
recting  the  statement,  that  Nature  sows  I 
seeds  of  thought —  that  every  brain  is  a  ki 
of  field  where  seeds  are  sown,  and  that  soi 
are  very  poor,  and  some  are  very  barren,  a 
some  are  very  rich.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Again  he  asked:  "If  one  is  not  responsil 
for  his  thought,  why  is  anyone  blamed  j 
thinking  as  he  does?"  It  is  not  a  questi 
of  blame;  it  is  a  question  of  who  is  right- 
question  of  who  is  wrong.  Admit  that  ev< 
one 

THINKS  EXACTLY  AS  HE  MUST, 

that  does  not  show  that  his  thought  is  rig| 
that  doesn't  show  that  his  thought  is 
highest  thought.    Admit  that  every  piecj 
land  in  the   world  produces  what   it  mil 
that  doesn't  prove  that  the  land  covered  w 
barren  rocks  and  a  little  moss  is  just  as  gi 
as  the  land  covered    with  wheat  or  col 
neither  does  it  prove  that  the  land  had 
choice  as  to  what  it  would  produce.    I  hi 
men  responsible  not  for  their  thoughts ;  I  hi 
men  responsible  for  their  actions.      Ant 
have  said  a  thousand  times:  Physical  lib 
is  this — the  right  to  do  anything  that  doe 
interfere  with  another— in  other  wordi 
act  right;  and  intellectual  liberty  is  th 
the  right  to   Uiink    tight,   and  the  right 
think  wrong  provided  you  do  your  best 
think  right.     (Applause.)    I  have  always 
it,  and  I  always  expect  to  say  it. 

The  reverend  gentleman  is  also  afflic 
with  the  gradual  theory.  I  believe  in  1] 
theory.  If  you  will  leave  out  inspiratio: 
you  will  leave  out  the  direct  interferenci 


Hi 
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infinite  God,  the  gradual  theory  is  right. 
is  the  theory  of  evolution.  I  admit  that 
tronomy  has  been  born  of  astrology,  that 
emistry  came  from  the  black  ant;  and  I 
so  contend  that  religion  will  be  lost  in  sci- 
ce.  (Applause.)  I  believe  in  evolution.  I 
lieve  in  the  budding  of  the  seed,  the  shining 
the  sun,  the  dropping  of  the  rain;  I  believe 
the  spreading  and  the  growing;  and  that 
as  true  in  every  other  department  of  the 
»rld  as  it  is  in  vegetation.  I  believe  it;  but 
it  doesn't  account  for  the  Bible  doctrine. 
B  are  told  we  have  a  book  absolutely  in- 
red,  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  God  grad- 
Ily  grows.  If  He  is  infinite  now,  He  knows 
much  as  he  ever  will.  If  He  has  been  al- 
,ys  infinite  He  knew  as  much  at  the  time 

wrote  the  Bible  as  He  knows  to-day;  and, 
isequently,  whatever  He  said  then  must 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  You  see  they 
x  up  a  little  bit  of  philosophy  with  religion 

little  bit  of  science  with  the 
:reds  AND  PATCHES  .OF  THE  SU- 
PERNATURAL, 
ar  this.  I  said  in  my  lecture  the  other 
y  that  all  the  clergymen  in  the  world 
lid  not  get  one  drop  of  rain  out  of  the  sky. 
isist  on  it.  All  the  prayers  on  earth  can- 
;  produce  one  drop  of  rain.  I  also  said 
.t  all  the  clergymen  of  the  world  could  not 
re  one  human  life.  (Applause.)  They 
d  it  last  year.  They  tried  it  in  the  United 
tes.  The  Christian  world  upon  its  knees 
Dlored  God  to  save  one  life,  and  the  man 
d.  (Applause.)  The  man  died!  Had  the 
n  recovered  the  whole  church  would  have 
imed  that  it  was  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
n  having  died,  what  does  the  church  say 
v?   What  is  the  answer  to  this?   The  Rev. 

Thomas  says:  "There  is  prayer  and 
re  is  rain."  Good.  "Can  he,  that  is  him^ 
'.,  or  any  one  else  say  there  is  no  possible 
ition  between  one  and  the  other?  I  do. 
:  us  put  it  in  another  way.  There  is  rain, 
I  there  is  infidelity  (applause);  can  any 
!  say  there  is  no  possible  relation  between 
two.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  How 
s  Dr.  Thomas  know  that  he  is  not  in- 
ted  to  me  for  this  year's  crops?  (Laugh- 
)    And  yet  this  gentleman  really  throws 

the  idea  that  there  is  some  possible  rela- 
1  between  prayer  and  rain,  between  rain 
I  health;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  would 

e  died  twenty-five  years  ago  had  it  not 
n  for  prayer.  I  doubt  it.  (Laughter.) 
rayer  is  not  a  medicine.  (Laughter.) 
s  depends  upon  certain  facts — not  upon 
yer.  All  the  prayer  in  the  world  cannot 
e  the  place  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

the  prayer  in  the  world  is  no  substitute 
digestion.      (Laughter.)    All   the  prayer 

he  world  cannot  take  the  place  of  food; 

whenever  a  man  lives  by  prayer  you  will 
that     he     eats    considerable     besides, 
ughter     and     applause.)      It     won't     do. 
ughter.) 


Again.  This  reverend  doctor  says:  "Shall 
we  say  that  all  the  love  of  the  unseen  world 

"  how  does  he  know  there  is  any  love  in 

the  unseen   world?    "and    the    love  of   God 

"  how  does  he  know  there  is  any  love  in 

God?    "heed     not    the    cries    and    tears    of 
earth." 

I  do  not  know;  but  let  the  gentleman  read 
the  history  of  religious  persecution.  Let 
him  read  the  history  of  those  who  were  put  in 
dungeons,  of  those  who  lifted  their  chained 
hands  to  God  and  mingled  prayer  with  the 
clank  of  fetters;  men  that  were  in  the  dun- 
geons simply  for  loving  this  God,  simply  for 
worshiping  this  God?  And  what  did  God 
do?  Nothing.  The  chains  remained  upon 
the  limbs  of  his  worshipers.  They  remained 
in  the 

DUNGEONS  BUILT  BY  THEOLOGY, 
by  malice,  and  hatred,  and  what  did  God  do  ? 
Nothing.  Thousands  of  men  were  taken  from 
their  homes,  fagots  were  piled  around  their 
bodies;  they  were  consumed  to  ashes;  and 
what  did  God  do?  Nothing.  The  sword  of 
extermination  was  unsheathed,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  per- 
ished. Women  lifted  their  hands  to  God  and 
implored  him  to  protect  their  children,  their 
daughters;  and  what  did  God  do?  Nothing. 
Whole  races  were  enslaved,  and  the  cruel 
lash  was  put  upon  the  naked  back  of  toil. 
What  did  God  do? 

Nothing.  Children  were  sold  from  the  arms 
of  mothers.  All  the  sweet  humanities  of  life 
were  trodden  beneath  the  brutal  foot  of  creed; 
and  what  did  the  God  do?  Nothing.  Hu- 
man beings,  his  children,  were  tracked 
through  swamps  by  bloodhounds;  and  what 
did  the  God  do?  Nothing.  Wild  storms 
sweep  over  the  earth  and  the  shipwrecked 
go  down  in  the  billows;  and  what  does  the 
God  do?  Nothing.  There  come  plague,  and 
pestilence,  and  famine.  What  does  the 
God  do?  Thousands  and  thousands  perish, 
little  children  die  upon  the  withered  breasts 
of  mothers;  and  what  does  the  God  do? 
Nothing. 

What  evidence  has  Dr.  Thomas  that  the 
cries  and  tears  of  man  have  ever  touched  the 
heart  of  God?  (Applause.)  Let  us  be  honest. 
I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  world;  I  appeal 
to  the  tears,  and  blood,  and  agony,  and  im- 
prisonment, and  death  of  hundreds  and  mil- 
lions of  the  bravest  and  best.  (Applause.) 
Have  they  ever  touched  the  heart  of  the  In- 
finite? Has  the  hand  of  help  ever  been 
reached  from  Heaven?  I  don't  know,  but 
I  don't  believe  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  tells  me  that  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity— what  right  has  he  to  tell  what  is 
orthodox  Christianity?  (Laughter.)  He  is  a 
heretic.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  He  had 
too  much  brain  to  remain  in  the  Methodist 
pulpit.  (Applause.)  He  had  a  doubt,  and  a 
doubt  is  born  of  an  idea.  And  his  doctrine 
has  been  declared  by  his  own  church  to  be 
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•torodox.  They  have  passed  on  his  case 
and  they  nave  found  him  unconstitutional. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  What  right  has  he 
to  state  what  is  orthodox?  (Laughter.)  And 
here  is  what  he  says.  "Christianity"— ortho- 
dox Christianity  I  suppose  be  means — 
"teaches,  concerning  the  future  world,  that 
rewards  and  punishments  are  carried  oyer 
from  time  to  eternity;  that  the  principles  of 
the  government  of  God  are  the  same  there  as 
here ;  that  character,  and  not  profession  deter- 
mines destiny;  and  that  Humboldt,  and 
Dickens,  and  all  others  who  have  gone  and 
•hall  go  to  that  world  shall  receive  their 
Just  rewards;  that  souls  will  always  be  in  the 
place  in  which  for  the  time,  be  it  now  or  a 
million  years  hence,  they  are  fitted.  That 
Is  what  Christianity  teaches." 

If  it  does,  I  have  never  another  word  to  say 
against  Christianity.  (Applause.)  It  never 
has taught  it.  Christianity — orthodox  Christi- 
anity—  teaches  that  when  you  draw  your 
last  breath  you  have  lost 

THE  LAST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  REFORMATION. 

Christianity  teaches  that  this  little  world 
is  the  eternal  line  between  time  and  etern- 
ity, and  if  you  do  not  get  religion  in  this 
lire  you  will  be  eternally  damned  in  the  next. 
That  is  Christianity.  (Applause.)  They 
■ay:  "Now  is  the  accepted  time."  If  you 
put  it  off  until  you  die  that  is  too  late;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  world  is  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  reformation  in 
another  world.  The  doctrine  of  orthodox 
Christianity  is  that  you  must  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  here  in  this  life,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  believe  on  Him  here,  and  that 
if  you  fail  here,  God  in  His  inf  init  mercy  will 
never  give  you  another  chance.  (Laughter .) 
That  is  orthodox  Christianity;  and  according 
to  orthodox  Christianity  the  greatest,  the 
best,  and  the  sublimest  of  the  world 

ABE  NOW  IN  HELL. 
And  why  is  it  that  they  say  it  is  not  orthodox 
Christianity?  I  have  made  them  ashamed, 
of  their.doctrine.  (Applause.)  When  I  call- 
ed to  their  attention  the  fact  that  such  men 
as  Darwin,  such  men  as  Emerson,  Dickens, 
Longfellow,  La  Place,  Shakespeare,,  and 
Humboldt  were  in  hell,  it  struck  them  all  at 
once  that  the  company  In  Heaven  would  not 
be  very  interesting  with  such  men  left  out. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

And  now  they  begin  to  say:  "We  think 
the  Lord  will  give  those  men  another 
chance."  (Laughter.)  1  have  succeeded  in 
iny  mission  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  I  have  made  orthodox  minis- 
ters deny  their  creeds;  I  have  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  doctrine— and  that  is  glory 
enough.  (Applause.)  They  will  let  me  in 
a  tew  years  after  I  am  dead.  (Applause  and 
laughter.) 

1  admit  that  the  doctrine  that  God  will 
treat  us  as  we  treat  others —  I  admit  that  as 
taught  by  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke;  but  it  is 


not  taught  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  I  vrai 
that  understood.  (Laughter.)  I  admit  all 
that  Dr.  Thomas  is  not  orthodox,  and  thatl 
was  driven  out  of  the  church  because  1 
thought  God  too  good  to  damn  men  forevi 
without  giving  them  the  slightest  chano 
Why,  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  thousand  tinu 
better  than  your  Protestant  Church  upc 
that  question.  The  Catholic  Church  beli 
ves  in  Purgatory — that  is  a  place  were 
fellow  can  get  a  chance  to  make  a  motic 
for  a  new  trial.  (Great  laughter  and  a] 
plause.) 

Dr.  Thomas,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  tell  a 
that  you  think.  Tell  your  congregatic 
whether  you  believe  the  Bible  was  written  t 
divine  inspiration.  Have  the  courage  an 
the  grandeur  to  tell  your  people  whether  i 
your  judgment  God  ever  upheld  slavery.  E 
not  shrink.  Do  not  shrink.  Tell  your  peopj 
whether  God  ever  upheld  polygamy.  E 
not  shrink.  Tell  them  whether  God  was  en 
in  favor  of  religious  persecution.  Stand  rigj 
to  it.  Then  tell  your  people  whether  yq 
honesly  believe  that  a  good  man  can  suffi 
for  a  bad  one  and  the  bad  one  get  the  credi 
Be  honor  bright.  Tell  what  you  really  thin 
and  there  will  not  be  as  much  different 
between  you  and  myself  as  you  imagiou 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

The  next  gentleman,  I  believe  is  the  Re 
Dr.  Lorimer.  He  comes  to  the  rescue,  an 
I  have  an  idea  of  his  mental  capacity  froi 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Baptist.  He  believj 
that  the  infinit  God  has  a  choice  as  to  tl 
manner  in  which  a  man  or  a  babe  shall  I 
dampened.  (Laughter.)  This  gentlema 
regards  modern  infidelity  as  pitifully  sha 
low  as  to  its  intellectual  conceptions  and  i 
to  is  philosophical  views  of  the  universe  an 
of  the  problem  regarding  man's  place  in 
and  of  his  destiny.     Pitifully  shallowl 

What  is  the  modern  conception  of  tl 
universe?  The  modern  conception  is  that  tl 
universe  always  has  been  and  forever  will  b 
The  modern  conception  of  the  universe  1 
that  it  embraces  within  its  infinit  arms,  a 
matter,  all  spirit,  all  forms  of  force,  all  thj 
is,  all  that  has  been,  all  that  can  be.  Thj 
is  the  modern  conception  of  this  univeri 
And  that  is  called  pitiful! 

What  is  the  Christian  conception?It  is  thi 
all  the  matter  in  the  universe  is  dead,  iner 
and  that  back  of  it  is  a  Jewish  Jehova 
who  made  it,   and  who  is  now  engaged  " 
managing  the  affairs  of  this  world.     Ai 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  Beii 
made    experiments    in  which  He  signs 
failed.    That  Being  made  man  and  woi 
and  put  them  in  a  garden  and  allowed  the 
to  become  totally  depraved.    That  Being 
infinit  wisdom  made  hundreds  and  millit 
of  people  when  He  knew  He  would  have 
drown  them.     That  Being  peopled  a  plai 
like  this  with   men,  women  and  childrt 
knowing  that  He  would  have  to  consign  mc 
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>f  tbtm  to  eternal  fire.  That  is  a  pitiful  con- 
ception of  the  universe.    That  is  an 

INFAMOUS  CONCEPTION  OP  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Jive  me  rather  the  conception  of  Spinoza, 
he  conception  of  Humboldt,  of  Darwin,  01 
Juxley,  of  Tyndal,  and  of  every  other  man 
who  lias  taught.  I  love  to  think  of  the  whole 
miverse  together  as  one  eternal  fact.  I  love 
othiakthat  everything  is  alive;  that  crys- 
alliz»tion  itself  is  a  step  toward  joy.  I  love 
o  think  that  when  a  bud  bursts  into  blossom 
t  fcela  a  thrill.  I  love  to  have  the  universe 
all  ol  feeling  and  full  of  joy,  and  not  -full 
if  simple  dead,  inert  matter,  managed  by  an 
Id  bachelor  for  all  eternity.  (Laughter 
,nd  applause.) 

Another  thing  to  which  this  gentleman 
bjects  is  that  I  propose  to  banish  such  aw- 
ul  thoughts  as  the  mystery  of  our  origin  and 
ur  relations  to  the  present  and  to  the  pos- 
ible  future  from  human  thought.  I  never 
aid  so.  Never.  I  have  said,  "One  world 
t  a  time.  Why?  Do  not  make  yourself 
liserable  about  another.  Why?  Because  I 
on't  know  anything  about  it,  and  it  may  be 
ood.  So  don't  worry.  That  is  all.  You 
on't  know  where  you  are  going  to  land.  It 
lay  be  the  happy  port  of  Heaven.  Wait 
mil  you  get  there.  It  will  be  time  enough 
o  make  trouble  then."  That  is  what  I  have 
lid.  I  have  said  that  the  golden  bridge  of 
fe  rested  upon  the  mist,  sprang  this  arch 
nd  touched  the  shadow.  I  do  not  know.  I 
dmit  it.  Life  is  a  shadowy,  strange,  and 
inding  road,  on  which  we  travel  for  a  few 
tort  steps,  just  a  little  way  from  the  cradle 
ith  the  iulaby  of  love  to  the  low  and  quiet 
ay  side  inn  where  all  at  last  must  sleep,  and 
here  the  oaly  salutation  is  "Good-night  1" 
Whether  there  is  a  good-morning  I  don't 
now,  but  I  am  willing  to  wait.  (Applause.) 
Let  us  think  these  high  and  splendid 
toughts.  Let  us  build  palaces  for  the 
iture,  but  do  not  let  us  spend  time  making 
ungeons  for  men  who  happen  to  differ  from 
i.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  conceptions  of 
umbolt  and  Darwin,  of  Hsckel  and 
pin.iza,  and  I  am  willing  to  compare  their 
>lendid  conceptions  with  the  doctrine  em- 
raced  m  the  Baptist  creed. 
This  gentleman  has  his  ideas  upon  a  variety 
;  questions,  and  he  tells  me  that  "No  one 
is  a  right  to  say  that  Dickens,  Longfellow, 
id  Darwin  are  castaways."  Why  not? 
hey  were  not  Christians.  They  did  not 
jlieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  did 
)t  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ires.  And,  if  orthodox  religion  be  true, 
iey  are  castaways.  But  he  says: 
"No  one  has  the  right  to  say  that  ortho- 
ixy  Condemns  to  perdition  any  man  who 
is  struggled  toward  the  right,  and  who  has 
ied  to  bless  the  earth  he  is  raised  on." 
That  is  what  I  say,  but  that  is  not  what 
thodoxy  says.  Orthodoxy  says  that  the 
jst  man  in  the  world,  if  he  fails  to  believe 


in  the  existence  of  God,  or  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  will  be  eternally  lost.  Does  it  not 
say  it?  Is  there  an  orthodox  minister  in  this 
town  now  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that  an 
honest  atheist  can  be  saved?  He  will  not. 
Let  any  preacher  say  it  and  he  will  be  tried 
for  heresy.    (Laughter.) 

I  will  tell  you  what  orthodoxy  is.  A  man 
goes  to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  they  cross 
examine  him  (laughter),  and  they  say  to  him: 

"Did  you  believe  the  Bible?" 

"No/ 

"Did  you  belong  to  the  church  T 

"No.'' 

"Did  you  take  care  of  your  wife  and  ch  % 
dren?" 

"Yes." 

"Pay  your  debts?* 

"Yes/ 

"Love  your  country  T 

"Yes." 

"Love  the  whole  world?* 

"Yes." 

"Never  made  anybody  unhappy?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  If  there  is  any  man 
or  woman  that  I  have  ever  wronged,  let  them 
stand  up  and  say  so.  That  is  the  kind  of  man 
I  am;  but,"  said  he,  "I  didn't  believe  the  Bible, 
I  didn't  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God.  I  find  now  I  was  mistaken; 
but  that  was  my  doctrine." 

Now  I  want  to  know  what,  according  to 
the  orthodox  church,  is  done  with  that  man? 
He  is  sent  to  Hell. 

THAT  IS  THEIR  DOOTBTNB. 

Then  the  next  fellow  comes.    He  says: 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"   (Laughter.) 
And  he  looks  off  kind  of  stiffy,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  he  says: 

"I  came  from  the  gallows.  I  was  just 
hung."    (Laughter.) 

"What  were  you  hung  for?" 
"Murdering  my  wife.    She  wasn't  a  Chris- 
tian either,  and  she  has  got  left.  (Laughter.) 
Just  the  day  I  got  hung  I  was  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."    (Laughter.) 
That  is  Christianity.    And  they  say  to  him: 
"Comeinl  Let  the  band  play  1"  (Laughter.) 
That  is  orthodox   Christianity.      Every 
man  that  is  hanged— there  is  a  minister  there, 
and  the  minister  tells  him  he  is  all  right. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  just  to  believe  on  the 
Lord. 

Another  objection  this  gentleman  has 
and  that  is  that  I  am  scurrilous,  Scurrilousl 
(Laughter.)  Ani  this  gentleman,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  is  not  scurrilous,  calls  infi- 
dels "donkeys,  serpents,  buzzards."  (Laugh- 
ter.) That  is  simply  to  show  that  he  is  not 
scurrilous.    (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Lorimer  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
mind  thinks  independently  of  the  will;  and 
I  j  ropose  to  prove  by  him  that  it  does.  He 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  controvert 
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that  doctrine — the  last  man.  In  spite  of 
himself  his  mind  absorbed  the  sermon  of 
another  man  (great  laughter  and  applause) 
and  he  repeated  it  as  his  own.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  I  am  satisfied  he  is  an  honest 
man;  consequently  his  mind  acted  indepen- 
dently of  his  will  (applause  and  laughter), 
and  be  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  in 
favor  of  my  position  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  (Laughter.)  I  am  infirmly  obliged 
to  him  for  the  testimony  he  has  uncon- 
sciously offered.    (Laughter.) 

He  also  takes  the  ground  that  infidelity 
debases  a  man  and  renders  him  unfit  for  the 
discharge  of  the  highest  duties  pertaining 
to  life,  and  that  we  show  the  greatest 
shallowness  when  we  endeavor  to  overthrow 
Calvinism.  What  is  Calvinism?  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  an  inflnit  God  made  millions  of 

Seople,  knowing  that  they  would  be 
amned.  I  have  answered  that  a  thousand 
times.  I  answer  it  again.  No  God  has  a 
right  to  make  a  mistake,  and  then  damn  the 
mistake.  (Laughter.)  No  God  has  a  right 
to  make  a  failure,  and  a  man  who  is  to  be 
Sternal ly  damned  is  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
&e**ght«.)    No  Ood  has  a  right  to  make  as 


investment    that    will    not   finally   pay   a 
dividend. 

The  world  is  getting  better,  and  the 
ministers,  all  your  life  and  all  mine,  have 
been  crying  out  from  the  pulpit  that  we  are 
all  going  wrong,  that  immorality  was  stalking 
through  the  land,  that  crime  was  about  to 
ingulf  the  world,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  their 

Erophecies,  the  world  has  steadily  grown 
etter,  and  there  is  more  justice,  more  char- 
ity, more  kindness,  more  goodness,  and 
more  liberty  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever 
before.  (Applause.)  And  there  is  more 
infidelity  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before. 
(Applause.) 

The  lecturer  then  took  up  his  subject, 
"What  Must  We  Do  to  Be  Saved?"— one 
which  he  has  talked  about  in  Chicago  before 
— urging  that  belief  in  Christ  was  not 
essential,  but  that  liberty,  kindness,  charity, 
love,  good  fellowship,  good  living,  good 
clothes,  art,  music — everything  that  added 
to  the  joys  of  this  life— was  the  religion  that 
men  needed.  Whatever  we  sowed  we  should 
reap;  and  if  there  was  another  life,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  would  have  as 
opportunity  of  reformation.    (Applause.) 


"ORTHODOXY,"  BY  COL  R.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Col.    Robert   G.    Ingersoll  lectured    at   the 
Central  Music-Hall  last  evening  on  "  Ortho- 
doxy."      There  were   3,000  in   the  audience, 
very  seat  being'occupied   and   several  hundred 
eople  standing  up.     He   introduced  himself, 
nd  said: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    It  is  utterly  in- 
onceivable  that  any  man  believing  in  the  truth 
the  Christian  religion  could  publicly  deny  it, 
ecause  he  who  believes  in  that   religion  would 
elieve  that,  by  a  public  denial,  he  would  peril 
le  eternal  salvation  of  his  soul.     It  is  conceiv- 
ble,  and  without  any  great  effort  of  the  mind, 
at  millions  who  don't  believe  in  the  Christian 
ligion  should  openly  say  that  they  did.      In  a 
juntry  where   religion   is   supposed   to   be  in 
ower — where  it   has    rewards    for    pretense, 
here  it  pays  a  premium  upon  hypocrisy,  where 
at   least  is  willing  to   purchase  silence — it  is 
sihy  conceivable  that  millions   pretend  to  be- 
eve  what  they  do  not.     And  yet   I   believe  it 
is  been  charged  against  myself,  not  only  that 
was  insincere,  but  that  I  took   the  side  I  am 
for  the  sake  of  popularity;  and  the  audience 
night  goes  far   toward  justifying  the  accusa- 
on.     [Applause.  ] 

ORTHODOX  RELIGION  DYING  OUT. 
It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  say  to  this 
imense  audience  that  orthodox  religion  is  dy- 
g  out  of  the  civilized  world.  [Applause.] 
is  a  sick  man.  [Laughter.]  It  has  been  at- 
cked  with  two  diseases — softening  of  the 
ain  and  ossification  of  the  heart,  [Laugh- 
r.]  It  is  a  religion  that  no  longer  satisfies 
e  intelligence  of  this  country;  a  religion  that 
longer  satisfies  the  brain;  a  religion  against 
hich  the  heart  of  every  civilized  man  and 
oman  protests.  It  is  a  religion  that  gives 
)pe  only  to  a  few;  a  religion  that  puts  a 
adow  upon  the  cradle;  a  religion  that  wraps 
e  coffin  in  darkness  and  fills  the  future  of 
ankind  with  flame  and  fear.  It  is  a  religion 
■at  I  am  going  to  do  what  little  I  can  while  I 
re  to  destroy;  and  in  its  place  I  want  human- 
ly I  want  good-fellowship,  I  want  a  brain 
thout  a  chain,  I  want  a  religion  that  every 
od  heart  will  cheerfully  applaud.  [Ap- 
ause.] 

RELIGIOUS  BIRTHS. 
We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  world  of 
ogress,  a  world  of  change.  There  is  per- 
tual  death,  and  there  is  perpetual  birth. 
f  the  grave  of  the  old  forever  stands  youth 
d  joy;  and,  when  an  old  religion  dies  a 
tter  one  is  born.  When  we  find  out  that 
assertion  is  a  falsehood,  a  shining  truth 
kes  its  piace,  and  we  need  not  fear  the 
struction  of  the  false.  The  more  false  we 
stroy  the  more  room  there  will  be  for  the 
There  was  a  time  when  the  astrologer 
ught  to  read  in  the  stars  the  fate  of  men 
d  nations.  The  astrologer  has  faded  from 
a  world,  but  the  astronomer  has  taken  his 
ice.  There  was  a  time  when  the  poor  al- 
emist,  bent  and  wrinkled  and  old,  over  his 


crucible  endeavored  to  find  some  secret  by 
which  he  could  change  the  baser  metals  into 
purest  gold.  The  alchemist  is  gone;  the  chem- 
ist took  his  place;  and,  although  he  finas  noth- 
ing to  change  metals  into  gold,  he  finds  some- 
thing that  covers  the  earth  with  wealth.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  soothsayer  and  auger 
flourished,  and  after  them  came  the  parson 
and  the  priest;  and  the  parson  and  priest  must 
go.  [Applause.]  The  preacher  must  go,  and 
in  his  place  must  come  the  teacher—  that  real 
interpreter  of  Nature.  We  are  done  with  the 
supernatural.  We  are  through  with  the  mirac- 
ulous and  the  wonderful.  There  was  once  a 
prophet  who  pretended  to  read  in  the  book  of 
the  future.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
philosopher,  who  reasons  from  cause  to  effect— T 
a  man  who  finds  the  facts  by  which  he  is  surf 
rounded  and  endeavors  to  reason  from  these 
premises,  and  to  tell  what  in  all  probability 
will  happen  in  the  future.  The  prophet  is 
gone,  the  philosopher  is  here.  There  was  a 
time  when  man  sought  aid  entiiely  from 
Heaven — when  he  prayed  to  the  deaf  sky. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  world  depended 
upon  the  supernaturalist.  That  time  in  Christ- 
endom has  passed.  We  now  depend  upon  the 
naturalist — not  upon-  the  disciple  of  faith,  but 
upon  the  discoverer  of  facts — upon  the  demon- 
strator of  truth.  At  last  we  are  beginning  to 
build  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  just  as  we 
progress  the  supernatural  must  die. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  RECIPROCITY. 
Religion  of  the  supernatural  kind  will  fade 
from  this  world,  and  in  its  place  we  will  have 
reason.  In  the  place  of  the  worship  of  some- 
thing we  know  not  of,  will  be  the  religion  or 
mutual  love  and  assistance — the  great  religion 
of  reciprocity.  Superstition  must  go.  Science 
will  remain.  [Applause.]  The  church,  how- 
ever, dies  a  little  hard.  [Laughter.]  The  brain 
of  the  world  is  not  yet  developed.  There  are 
intellectual  diseases  the  same  as  diseases  of  the 
body.  Intellectual  mumps  and  measles  still 
afflict  mankind.-  [Laughter.]  Whenever  the 
new  comes,  the  old  protests,  and  the  old  fights 
for  its  place  as  long  as  it  has  a  particle  of 
power.  And  we  a/e  now  having  the  same 
warfare  between  superstition  and  science  that 
there  was  between  the  stage-coach  and  the  lo- 
comotive. [Laughter.]  But  the  stage-coach 
had  to  go.  It  had  its  day  of  glory  and  power, 
but  it  is  gone.  It  went  West.  [Laughter.] 
In  a  little  while  it  will  be  driven  into  the  Pacific, 
with  the  last  Indian  aboard.  [Laughter.  ]  So 
we  find  that  there  is  the  same  conflict  be- 
tween the  different  sects  and  the  different 
schools,  not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  medicine. 
Recollect  that  everything  except  the  demon- 
strated truth  is  liable  to  die.  That  is  the  order 
of  Nature.  Words  die.  Every  language  has 
a  cemetery.  Every  now  and  then  a  word  dies 
and  a  tombstone  is  erected,  and  across  it  is 
written  the  word  "  obsolete. "  New  words  are 
continually  being  bom.     There  is  a  cradle  in 
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which  a  word  is  rocked.  A  thought  is  molded 
to  a  sound,  and  the  child-word  is  born.  And 
then  comes  a  dme  when  the  word  gets  old,  and 
wrinkled,  and  expressionless,  and  is  carried 
mournfully  to  the  grave,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  So  in  the  schools  of  medicine.  You  can 
remember,  so  can  I,  when  the  old  alopathists 
reigned  supreme.  If  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  a  man,  they  let  out  his  blood. 
[Laughter.]  Called  to  the  bed-side,  they  took 
him  to  the  edge  of  eternity  with  medicine,  and 
then  practiced  all  their  art  to  bring  him  back 
to  life.  [Laughter.]  One  can  hardly  imagine 
how  perfect  a  constitution  it  took  a  few  years 
Jgo  to  stand  the  assault  of  a  doctor.  [Laughter.  ] 
A.nd  long  after  it  was  f  mnd  to-be  a  mistake 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  old  physicians 
clung  to  it,  carried  around  with  them,  in  one 
pocket,  a  bottle  of  jalap,  and,  in  the  other,  a 
tusty  lancet,  sorry  that  they  couldn't  find  some 
patient  idiotic  enough  to  allow  the  experiment 
to  be  made  again. 

THEY  DIE  HARD. 
So  these  schools,  and  these  theories,  and 
these  religions  die  hard.  What  else  can  they 
do?  Like  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters, 
they  are  .kept  alive  because  so  much  money  has 
been  invested  in  them.  [Laughter.]  Think 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  invested 
in  superstition  !  Think  of  the  schools  that 
have  been  founded  for  the  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  useless  knowledge  !  [Laughter.  ]  Think 
of  the  colleges  wherein  men  are  taught  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  think,  and  that  they  must 
never  use  their  brains  except  in  an  act  of  faith ! 
Think  of  the  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  expended  in  churches,  in  tem- 
ples, and  in  cathedrals !  Think  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  who  depend  for  their 
living  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind! 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  Think  of  those  who 
grow  rich  on  credulity  and  who  fatten  on  faith ! 
[Renewed  laughter  and  applause.]  Do  you 
suppose  they  are  going  to  die  without  a  strug- 
gle? [Laughter.]  They  will  die  if  they  don't 
struggle.  [Laughter.]  What  are  they  to  do? 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  sympathize 
with  the  poor  clergyman  that  has  had  all  his 
common  sense  educated  out  of  him,  and  is  now 
to  be  thrown  out  upon  the  cold  and  uncharita- 
ble world.  His  prayers  are  not  answered;  he 
gets  no  help  from  on  high,  and  the  pews  are 
beginning  to  criticise  the  pulpit.  What  is  the 
man  to  do?  If  he  suddenly  change  he  is  gone. 
[Laughter.]  If  he  preaches  what  he  really 
believes  he  will  get  notice  to  quit.  [Laughter.] 
And  yet  if  he  and  the  congregation  would 
come  together  and  be  perfectly  honest,  they 
would  all  admit  they  didn't  believe  anything  of 
it.     [Laughter  and  applause.]  • 

"  HONOR   BRIGHT."  | 

Only  a  little  while  ago  a  couple  of  ladies 
were  riding  together  from  a  revival  in  a  car- 
riage late  at  night,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
as  they  rode  along:  "I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing that  will  shock  you,  and  I  beg  of  you 
never  to  tell  it  to  anybody  else.  I  am  going  to 
tell  it  to  you."  "Well,  what  is  it?"  Says  she: 
"I  don't  believe  in  the  Bible."  The  other 
feplicd:    "Neither  do  L"    /Laughter  and  ap- 


plause.] I  have  often  thought  how  splendid 
it  would  be  if  the  ministers  could  but  come 
together  and  say:  "Now  let  us  be  honest' 
Let  us  tell  each  other,  honor  bright — like  Dr* 
Currie  did  in  the  meeting  here  the  other  day 
[applause] — let  us  tell  just  what  we  believe. n 
[Applause.]  They  tell  a  story  that  in  the  old 
time  a  lot  of  people,  about  twenty,  were  ii| 
Texas  in  a  little  hotel,  and  one  fellow  got  up 
before  the  fire,  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
says  he:  "Boys,  let  us  all  tell  our  real  names." 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.]  If  the  minis- 
ters and  their  congregations  would  only  telt 
their  real  thoughts  they  would  find  that  the) 
are  nearly  as  bad  as  I  am  [laughter  and  ap- 
plause], and  that  they  believe  just  about  as 
little.     [Laughter.] 

THEY  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT. 

Now,  I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about 
the  orthodox  religion  ;  and,  after  having  deliv- 
ered a  lecture,  I  would  meet  some  good,  re« 
ligious  person,  and  he  would  say  to  me :  "You 
don't  tell  it  as  we  believe  it."  "  Well,  but  I  tell 
it  as  you  have  it  written  in  your  creed. "  "Oh, 
well,"  he  says,  "we  don't  mind  that  any  more.? 
"Well,  why  don't  you  change  it  ?  "  "Oh,  well,'! 
he  says,  "  we  understand  it. "  Possibly  the  creed 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  them  now. 
There  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  they  don't 
believe  it.  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  tha^ 
they  have  got  some  way  to  get  around  it,  that 
they  read  between  the  lines  ;  and  if  they  should 
meet  now  to  form  a  creed,  they  might  fail  td 
agree ;  and  the  creed  is  now  so  that  they  cart 
say  as  they  please,  except  in  public.  Whenevei 
they  do  so  in  public,  the  church,  in  self-defensejj 
must  try  them ;  and  I  believe  in  trying  every 
minister  that  doesn't  preach  the  doctrine  as  hi 
agrees  to.  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathj 
with  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  endeavors  to 
preach  infidelity  from  his  pulpit  and  receiv* 
Presbyterian  money.  [Applause  and  laughter/ 
When  he  changes  his  views,  he  should  step  dowi 
and  out  like  a  man,  and  say  :  "I  don't  believe 
your  doctrine,  and  I  will  not  preach  it.  Yod 
must  hire  some  bigger  fool  than  I  am. "  [Laugh 
ter.] 

QUESTIONING   THE   CREED. 

But  I  find  that  I  get  the  creed  very  nearlj 
right.  To-day  there  was  put  into  my  hands.  th( 
new  Congregational  creed.  I  have  just  read  it, 
and  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  ii 
to-night,  to  find  whether  the  church  has  mad< 
any  advance ;  to  find  whether  it  has  beeii 
affected  by  the  light  of  science;  to  find  whethej 
the  sun  of  knowledge  has  risen  in  the  heavens  ir 
vain;  whether  they  are  still  the  children  of  in| 
tellectual  darkness ;  whether  they  still  considei 
it  necessary  for  you  to  believe  something  thai 
you  by  no  possibility  can  understand,  in  ordd 
to  be  a  winged  angel  forever.  Now,  let  us  se< 
what  their  creed  is.  I  will  read  a  little  of  id 
They  commence  by  saying  that  they  "  believe 
in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  o 
heaven,  and  of  earth,  and  of  all  things  visibl< 
and  invisible. "  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Hi 
should  make  the  invisible,  if  they  want  Him  td 
[Laughter.  ]  They  say,  now,  that  there  is  thi 
one  personal  God,  that  He  is  the  maker  of  Uw 
universe  and  its  ruler.     I  again  ask  the  oil 
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nestion:  of  what  did  he  make  it  ?  If  matter 
as  not  existed  through  eternity,  then  this  God 
ade  it.  Of  what  did  He  make  it  ?  What 
d  he  use  for  the  purpose  ?  There  was  noth- 
g  in  the  universe  except  this  God.  What  had 
le  God  been  doing  for  the  eternity  He  had 
;en  living?  He  had  made  nothing — called 
jthing  into  existence  ;  never  had  had  an 
ea,    because   it    is    impossible    to    have    an 

1  idea  unless  there  is  something  to  excite  an 
ea.  What  had  He  been  doing?  Why  doesn't 
e  Congregational  Church  tell  us  ?  How  do 
ey  know  about  this  Infinite  Being?  And  if 
e  is  infinite,  how  can  they  comprehend  Him  ? 
fhat  good  is  it  to  believe  something  that  you 
>n't  understand — that  you  never  can  under - 
ind  ?  In  the  old  creeds  they  described  this 
od  as  a  being  without  body  and  parts  or  pas- 
jns.  Think  of  that  !  Something  without 
)dy  and  parts  or  passions.     I  defy  any  man 

the  world  to  write  a  letter  descriptive  of 
thing.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  You  can 
t  conceive  of  a  finer  word-painting  of  a 
cuum  than  a  something  without  body  and 
rts  or  passions.  And  yet  this  God,  without 
ssions,  is  angry  at  the  wicked  every  day ; 
is  God,  without  passions,  is  a  jealous  God, 
lose  anger  burneth  to  the  lowest  hell, 
lis  God,  without  passions,  loves  the  whole 
man  race,  and  this  God,  without  passions, 
mns  a  large  majority  of  the  same.  [Laughter 
d  applause.]  So,  too,  He  is  the  ruler  of  the 
>rld,  and  I  find  here  that  we  find  His  Provi- 
nce in  the  government  of  the  nations  ?  What 
tions  ?  What  evidence  can  you  find,  if  you 
;  absolutely  honest  and  not  frightened,  in  the 
story  of  nations,  that  this  universe  is  presided 
er  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God  ?    How 

you  account  for  Russia  ?  How  do  you  ac- 
unt  for  Siberia  ?     How  do  you  account  for 

2  fact  that  whole  races  of  men  toiled  beneath 
;  master's  lash  for  ages  without  recompense 
d  without  reward  ?     How  do  you  account 

•  the  fact  that  babes  were  sold  from  the  arms 
mothers — arms  that  had  been  reached  toward 
)d  in  supplication  ?     How  do  you  account 

•  it  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  existence 
martyrs  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
t  this  God  allows  people  to  be  burned  simply 

■  loving  him  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
:t  that  justice  doesn't  always  triumph  ?    How 

you  account  for  the  fact  that  innocence  is 
t  a  perfect  shield  ?  How  do  you  account  for 
:  fact  that  the  world  has  been  filled  with 
n,  and  grief,  and  tears?  How  do  you  ac- 
mt  for  the  fact  that  people  have  been  swal- 
zed  by  volcanoes,  swept  from  the  earth  by 
rms,  dying  by  famine,  if  there  is  above  us  a 
:ler  who  is  infinitely  good  and  infinitely  pow- 
ul?     [Applause.] 

FROM   THE   RbRAL  DISTRICTS. 

don't  say  there  is  none.  I  don't  know.  As 
ave  said  before,  this  is  the  only  planet  I  was 
:r  on.  [Laughter.]  I  live  in  one  of  the 
al  districts  of  the  universe.     [Laughter.]    I 

>w  not   about   these   things  as  much  as  the 

gy.  [Laughter.]  And  if  they  know  no 
re  about  the  other  world  than  they  do  about 
>,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.     [Laughter.] 

w  do  they  answer  all  this  ?     They  say  that 


God  "permits  it. "  What  would  you  say  to  rne, 
if  I  stood  by  and  saw  a  ruffian  beat  out  the 
brains  of  a  child,  when  I  had  full  and  perfect 
power  to  prevent  it  ?  You  would  say  truthfully 
that  I  was  as  bad  as  the  murderer.  That  i» 
what  you  would  say.  Is  it  possible  for  this 
God  to  prevent  it  ?  Then,  if  He  doesn't,  He 
is  a  fiend;  He  is  not  good.  But  they  say  He 
"permits  it."  What  for?  So  we  may  have 
freedom  of  choice.  What  for  ?  So  that  God 
may  find,  I  suppose,  who  are  good  and  who  are 
bad.  Didn't  He  know  that  when  He  made  us? 
Did  He  not  know  exactly  just  what  He  was 
making  ?  Why  should  He  make  those  whom 
He  knew  would  be  criminals?  If  I  should 
make  a  machine  that  would  walk  your  streets 
and  commit  murder,  you  would  hang  me. 
[Laughter.]  Why  not  ?  And  if  God  made  a 
man  whom  he  knew  would  commit  murder, 
then  God  is  guilty  of  that  murder.  [Applause.] 
If  God  made  a  man,  knowing  he  would  beat 
his  wife,  that  he  would  starve  his  children,  that 
he  would  strew  on  either  side  of  his  path  of 
life  the  wrecks  of  ruined  homes,  then,  I  say, 
the  being  who  called  that  wretch  into  existence 
is  directly  responsible.  [Applause.]  And  yet 
we  are  to  find  She  Providence  of  God  in  the 
history  of  nations.  What  little  I  have  read, 
shows  me  that  when  man  has  been  helped,  man 
had  to  do  it ;  when  the  chains  of  slavery  have 
been  broken,  they  have  been  broken  by  man; 
when  something  bad  has  been  done  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind,  it  is  easy  to  trace  it  to 
man,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  human 
beings.  You  will  not  look  to  the  sky  ;  yon 
need  throw  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  you  can 
find  the  efficient  causes  nearer  home — right  here. 
[Applause.] 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 
What  is  the  next  thing  I  find  in  this  creed? 
"We  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  that  he  might  know,  love,  and  obey 
God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever."  I  don't  believe 
that  anybody  ever  did  love  God,  because  no- 
body ever  knew  anything  about  Him.  We  love 
each  other.  We  love  something  that  we  know. 
We  love  something  that  our  experience  tells  us 
is  good  and  great,  and  good  and  beautiful.  We 
cannot  by  any  possibility  love  the  unknown. 
We  can  love  truth,  because  truth  adds  to  human 
happiness.  We  can  love  justice,  because  it 
preserves  human  joy.  We  can  love  charity. 
We  can  love  every  form  of  goodness  that  we 
know  or  of  which  we  can  conceive,  but  we  can- 
not love  the  infinitely  unknown.  And  how  can 
we  be  made  in  the  image  of  something  that  has 
neither  body  and  parts  nor  passions.  [Applause 
and  laughter.]  "That  our  first  parents,  by  dis- 
obedience, fell  under  the  condemnation  of  God, 
and  that  all  men  are  so  alienated  from  God  that 
there  is  no  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  power 
of  sin  except  through  God's  redeeming  power. " 
Is  there  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  now  i» 
the  world  who  believes  in  the  Garden  ot  £ae& 
story?  If  there  is,  strike  here  (tapping  his  fore- 
head) and  you  will  hear  an  echo.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  Something  is  for  rent.  Does 
any  human  being  now  believe  that  God  made 
man  of  dust,  and  a  woman  of  a  rib,  and  put 
them  in  a  garden,  and  put  a  tree  in  the  middle 
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of  it?  Wasn't  there  room  outside  of  the  gar- 
den to  put  His  tree,  if  He  didn't  want  people 
to  eat  His  apple?     [Laughter.] 

If  I  didn't  want  a  man  to  eat  my  fruit  I 
would  not  put  him  in  my  orchard.    [Laughter.] 

THE   "  SNAKE   STORY.  " 

Does  anybody  now  believe  in  the  snake  story? 
[Laughter.]  I  pity  any  man  or  woman  who, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  believes  in  that  child- 
ish fable.  Why  did  they  disobey?  Why,  they 
were  tempted.  Who  by?  The  devil.  Who 
made  the  devil?  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
What  did  he  make  him  for?  [Renewed  laugh- 
ter.] Why  didn't  he  tell  Adam  and  Eve  about 
this  fellow?  [Laughter.]  Why  didn't  He 
watch  the  devil,  instead  of  watching  Adam  and 
Eve?  [Laughter.]  Instead  of  turning  them 
out,  why  didn't  He  keep  him  from  getting  in? 
[Laughter.]  Why  didn't  he  have  his  flood  first 
and  drown  the  devil,  before  He  made  man  and 
woman?     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

And  yet  people  who  call  themselves  intelli- 
gent— Professors  in  colleges  and  Presidents  of 
venerable  institutions  —  teach  children,  and 
young  men  who  ought  to  be  children,  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  story  is  an  absolute,  historical 
fact !  Well,  I  guess  it  will  not  be  long  until 
that  will  fade  from  the  imagination  of  men.  I 
defy  any  man  to  think  of  a  more  childish  thing. 
This  God  waiting  around  there  [laughter] — 
knowing  all  the  while  what  would  happen — 
[laughter] — made  them  on  purpose  so  it  would 
happen ;  and  then  what  does  he  do  ?  Holds  all 
of  us  responsible  ;  and  we  were  not  there. 
[Loud  laughter.]  Here  is  a  representative  be- 
fore the  constituency  had  been  born.  Before  I 
am  bound  by  a  representative,  I  want  a  chance 
to  vote  for  or  against  him  [laughter];  and  if  I 
had  been  there,  and  known  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  voted  against  him. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  And  yet,  I  am  held 
responsible. 

THE  ATONEMENT. 

What  did  Adam  do  ?  I  cannot  see  that  it 
amounted  to  much  anyway.  A  god  that  can 
create  something  out  of  nothing  ought  not  to 
have  complained  of  the  loss  of  an  apple. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  hardly  have  the  patience  to 
speak  upon  such  a  subject. 

Now,  that  absurdity  gave  birth  to  another — 
that,  while  we  could  be  rightfully  charged  with 
the  rascality  of  somebody  else,  we  could  also  be 
credited  with  the  virtues  of  somebody  else ; 
!and  the  atonement  is  the  absurdity  which  off- 
fsets  the  other  absurdity  of  the  fall  of  man. 
Let  us  leave  them  both  out ;  it  reads  a  great 
deal  better  with  both  of  them  out ;  it  makes 
better  sense.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  in  consequence  of  that,  everybody  is 
alienated  Irom  God.  How?  Why?  Oh,  we 
are  all  depraved,  you  know ;  we  all  want  to  do 
wrong.  Well,  why?  Is  that  because  we  are 
depraved  ?  No.  Why  do  we  make  so  many 
mistakes  ?  Because  there  is  only  one  right 
way,  and  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
wrong  ones;  and  as  long  as  we  are  hot  perfect 
in  our  intellects  we  must  make  mistakes.  There 
is  no  darkness  but  ignorance  ;  and  alienation, 
as  they  call  it,  from  God,  is  simply  a  lack  of 
intellect  upon   our  part.     Why  were  we  not 


given  better  briins  ?  That  may  account  for  tin 
alienation.  But  the  church  teaches  that  ever} 
soul  that  finds  its  way  to  the  shore  of  this  worle 
is  against  God — naturally  hates  God;  that  th< 
little  dimpled  child  in  the  cradle  is  simply  j 
chunk  of  depravity.  [Laughter.]  Everybody 
against  God  1  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  humai 
race;  it  is  a  libel  upon  all  the  men  who  hav< 
worked  for  wife  and  child;  it  is  a  libel  upon  al 
the  wives  who  have  suffered  and  labored,  wepi 
and  worked,  for  children;  it  is  a  libel  upon  al 
the  men  who  have  died  for  their  country;  it  ii 
a  libel  upon  all  who  have  fought  for  human  lib; 
erty;  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  human  race.  [Ap 
plause.]  Leave  out  the  history  of  the  church 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  prove  th< 
depravity  of  man  left.     [Applause.] 

Everybody  that  comes  is  against  God.  Ever] 
soul,  they  think,  is  like  the  wrecked  Irishman, 
He  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  and  drifted  to  ai 
unknown  island,  and  as  he  climed  up  the  shon 
he  saw  a  man,  and  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  I 
Government  here  ?"  Themansaid,  "We  have.  ^ 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  am  agin  it!"  [Laughtd 
and  applause.]  The  church  teaches  us  thaj 
that  is  the  attitude  of  every  soul  in  the  universe 
of  God.  Ought  a  god  to  take  any  credit  t<i 
himself  for  making  depraved  people  ?  A  goi 
that  cannot  make  a  soul  that  is  not  totally  de 
praved,  I  respectfully  suggest,  should  retin 
from  the  business.  [Laughter  and  applause.' 
And  if  a  god  has  made  us,  knowing  that  wi 
would  be  totally  depraved,  why  should  we  go 
to  the  same  being  for  repairs  ?  [Laughter  anc 
applause.] 

THE   SECOND  BIRTH. 

What  is  the  next  ?  "That  ail  men  are  sc 
alienated  from  God  that  there  is  no  salvatioi 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  his  sin  excepl 
through  God's  redeeming  grace. " 

Reformation  is  not  enough.     If  the  man  whi 
steals  becomes  perfectly  honest,   that    is  nca 
enough ;  if  the  man  who  hates  his  fellow-mai 
changes  and  loves  his  fellow-man,  that  is  ncn 
enough;  he  must  go  through   the  mysterious 
thing  called  the  second  birth;  he  must  be  bod 
again.     That  is  not  enough  unless  he  has  faith] 
he  must  believe  something  that  he  does  not  un< 
derstand.     Reformation  is  not  enough;    there 
must  be  what  they  call  conversion.     I  deny  it. 
According  to  the  church,  nothing  so  excites  the 
wrath  of  God — nothing  so  corrugates  the  brow 
of  Jehovah  with  revenge — as  a  man  relying  o 
his  own  good  works.     [Laughter  and  applause* 
He  must  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  damnec 
and  that  of  the  two  he  prefers  it  [laughter],  be 
fore  God  will  consent  to  save  him.     I  saw- 
man  the  other  day,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  am 
Unitarian   Universalist ;    that  is  what  I  ami 
Said  I,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  "Well, 
said  he,  "here  is  what  I  mea";  the  Unitaris 
thinks  he  is  too  good  to  be  damned,  and  tr 
Universalist  thinks  God  is  too  good  to  dami 
him,  and  I  believe  them  both. "     [Laughter  aijj 
applause.] 

THE   CONGREGATIONAL   CREED. 

What  is  the  next  thing  in  this  great  creeJ 

We   believe  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and   Nej 

Testaments  are  the  records  of  God's  revelation  of  Huj 

self  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  that  tbej  are  writtg 

by  men  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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ad  that  they  constitute  an  autnoritative  standard  by 
•hich  religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  are  to  be 
sguiated  and  judged 

This    is    the   creed   of    the   Congregational 

*hurch;  that  is,  it  is  the  result  of  the  high-joint 

ommission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  creed  for 

hurches;  and   there  we   have    the    statement 

dat  the  Bible  was  written  "  by  men  under  the 

pecial  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit."     What 

art  of  the  Bible?     All  of  it;  all  of  it;  and  yet 

hat  is  this  Old  Testament  that  was  written 

an  infinitely  good  God?     The   being  who 

rrote  it  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the  world 

le  had  made.     The  being  who  wrote  it  knew 

othing  of  human  nature;  He  commands  men 

love  Him,  as  if  one  could  love  upon  com- 

land.     The  same  God  upheld  the  institution 

human  slavery;  and   the  church   says   the 

ible  that  upholds  that  institution  was  written 

men  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

hen   I  disagree  with   the  Holy  Ghost  upon 

tat  institution.     [Laughter  and  loud  applause.  ] 

The  church  tells  us  that  men  under  the  guid- 

tce  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upheld  the  institution 

polygamy — I  deny  it;  that  under  the  guid- 

tce  of  the  Holy  Ghost  these  men  upheld  wars 

extermination  and  conquest — I  deny  it;  that 

ider   the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost   these 

en   wrote  that   it  was  right   for  a  man   to 

stroy  the  life  of  his  wife  if  she  happened  to 

ffer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion — I 

ny  it.     And  yet  that  is  the  book  now  upheld 

this  creed  of  the  Congregational  Church.    If 

devil  had  written  upon  the  subject  of  slav- 

,  which   side  would  he  have   taken?     Let 

ery  minister  answer,  honor  bright.     If  you 

ew   the  devil  had  written  a  little  work  on 

man  slavery,   in  your  judgment   would  he 

hold  slavery  or  denounce  it?     Would  you 

ard  it  as  any  evidence  that  he  ever  wrote  it 

it    upheld    slavery?     And    yet,  here    you 

ve  a  work  upholding  slavery,  and  you   say 

t  it  was  written  by  an  infinitely  good,  wise 

d   beneficent    God!     If    the    devil    upheld 

lygamy  would  you  be   surprised?      If  the 

vil   wanted   to   kill   somebody   for  differing 

th  him,  would  you  be  surprised?   If  the  devil 

d   a   man   to   kill  his  wife,  would  you   be 

onished?     And  yet,   you  say,    that    is  ex- 

ly  what  the  God  of  us  all  did.     If  there  be 

Uod,    then  that  creed  is  blasphemy.     That 

ed    is  a   libel  upon   Him   who   sits    upon 

aven's    throne.      [Applause.]      I    want — if 

re  be  a  God — I  want   Him  to  write  in  the 

ok    of    His    eternal    remembrance    that    I 

ied    these  lies  for    Him.     [Laughter   and 

plause.] 

do  not  believe  in  a  slave-holding  God;  I 

not   worship  a  polygamous    Holy   Ghost 

ughter] ;  I  do  not  get  upon  my  knees  before 

being  who  commands  a  husband  to   slay 

wife    because    she    expresses  her    honest 

ught.     [Applause.] 

GOD  NOT  AN  AjUTHOR. 
'id  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  God  wrote 
Old  Testament,  and  told  the  Jews  to  cru- 
or  kill  anybody  that  disagreed  with  them 
religion,  and  that  God  afterwards  took  upon 
tself  flesh  and  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
ht  a  different  religion,  and  the  Jews  killed 
n — did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  He  reaped 


exactly  what  He  had  sown?  [Applause.]  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  He  fell  a  victim  to  his 
own  tyranny,  and  was  destroyed  by  his  own 
law !  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  any  God 
ever  was  the  author  of  the  Bible,  or  that  any 
God  was  ever  crucified,  or  that  any  God  was 
evei  killed  or  aver  will  be,  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  that  question. 

Take  this  Old  Testament,  then,  with  all  its 
stories  of  murder  and  massacre;  with  all  its 
foolish  and  cruel  fables ;  with  all  its  infamous 
doctrines;  with  its  spirit  of  caste;  with  its 
spirit  of  hatred,  and  tell  me  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  good  God.  Why,  if  you  will, 
read  the  maledictions  and  curses  of  that  book, 
you  would  think  that  God,  like  Lear,  had  di- 
vided Heaven  among  his  daughters,  and  then, 
in  the  insanity  of  despair,  had  launched  his 
curses  upon  the  human  race.     [Applause.] 

And  yet,  I  must  say — I  must  admit — that 
the  Old  Testament  is  better  than  the  New.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  when  God  got  a  man  dead, 
He  let  him  alone.  [Laughter.]  When  He 
saw  him  quietly  in  his  grave  He  was  satisfied. 
[Laughter.]  The  muscles  relaxed,  and  a  smile 
broke  over  the  Divine  face.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  the  trouble  commences  just  at  death. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment God  is  to  wreak  His  revenge  forever,  and 
ever.  It  was  reserved  for  one  who  said,  "Love 
your  enemies,"  to  tear  asunder  the  veil  be- 
tween time  and  eternity  and  fix  the  horrified 
gaze  of  men  upon  the  gulfs  of  eternal  fire.  The 
New  Testament  is  just  as  much  worse  than  the 
Old,  as  hell  is  worse  than  sleep  [laughter]; 
just  as  much  worse  as  infinite  cruelty  is  worse 
than  annihilation;  and  yet,  the  New  Testament 
is  pointed  to  as  a  gospel  of  love  and  peace. 
THE  REIGN   OF  TRUTH  AND  LOVE. 

But  "  more  of  that  hereafter,"  as  the  minis- 
ters say.     [Laughter.] 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  establish 
among  men  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth 
and  love,  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Well,  that  may  have  been  the  object  of  Jesus 
Christ.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  deny  it.  But 
what  was  the  result?  [Renewed  laughter.] 
The  Christian  world  has  caused  more  war  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides;  all  the  cunning 
instruments  of  death  have  been  devised  by 
Christians;  all  the  wonderful  machinery  by 
which  the  brains  are  blown  out  of  a  man,  by 
which  nations  are  conquered  and  subdued  —  all 
these  machines  have  been  born  in  Christian 
brains.  And  yet  He  came  to  bring  peace,  they 
say;  but  the  Testament  says  otherwise:  "I 
came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. "  And 
the  sword  was  brought.  What  are  the  Chris- 
tian nations  doing  to-day  in  Europe?  Is  there 
a  solitary  Christian  nation  that  will  trust  any 
other?  [Laughter.]  How  many  millions  of 
Christians  are  in  the  uniform  of  everlasting  for- 
giveness, loving  their  enemies?     [Laughter.] 

There  was  an  old  Spaniard  upon  the  bed  of 
death,  and  he  sent  for  a  priest,  and  the  priest 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  forgive  his  ene- 
mies before  he  died.  He  says,  "I, have  not 
any. "  "What !  no  enemies?"  "Not  one,  "said 
the  dying  man;  "I  killed  the  last  one  thre# 
weeks  ago. "     [Laughter.  J 
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How  many  millions  of  Christians  are  now 
armed  and  equipped  to  destroy  their  fellow- 
Christians?  Who  are  the  men  in  Europe  cry- 
ing out  against  war?  Who  wishes  to  have  the 
nations  disarmed?  Is  it  the  church?  No;  it  is 
the  men  who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  call 
this  religion  of  peace.  When  there  is  a  war, 
and  when  they  make  a  few  thousand  widows 
and  orphans,  when  they  strew  the  plain  with 
dead  patriots,  then  Christians  assemble  in  their 
churches  and  .sing  "Te  Deum  Laudamus"  to 
God.  Why?  Because  He  has  enabled  a  few 
of  His  children  to  kill  some  others  of  His  chil- 
dren. [Laughter  and  applause.]  This  is  the 
religion  of  peace  —  the  religion  that  invented 
the  Krupp  gun,  that  will  hurl  a  bullet  weighing 
2,000  pounds  through  twenty-four  inches  of 
solid  steel.  This  is  the  religion  of  peace,  that 
covers  the  sea  with  men-of-war,  clad  in  mail,  all 
in  the  name  of  universal  forgivenncss.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

THE   WARS    IT   BROUGHT. 

What  effect  had  this  religion  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth?  What  have  the  nations 
been  fighting  about?  What  was  the  Thirty 
Year's  War  in  Europe  for  ?  What  was  the 
war  in  Holland  for?  Why  was  it  that  Eng- 
land persecuted  Scotland?  Why  is  it  that 
England  persecutes  Ireland  even  unto  this  day? 
At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  conflicts 
you  will  find  a  religious  question.  ]  Applause.] 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  preached  by 
His  church,  causes  war,  bloodshed,  hatred,  and 
all  uncharitableness;  and  why?  Because  they 
say  a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
They  do  not  say,  if  you  behave  yourself  pretty 
»vell  you  will  get  there;  they  do  not  say,  if  you 
pay  your  debts  and  love  your  wife,  and  love 
your  children,  and  are  good  to  your  friends, 
and  your  neighbors,  and  your  country,  you  will 
get  there;  that  will  do  you  no  good;  you  have 
got  to  believe  a  certain  thing.  Oh,  yes,  no 
matter  how  bad  you  are,  you  can  instantly  be 
forgiven  then;  and  no  matter  how  good  you 
are,  if  you  fail  to  believe  that,  the  moment  you 
get  to  the  day  of  judgment  nothing  is  left  but 
to  damn  you  forever,  and  all  the  angels  will 
shout  "hallelujah."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

What  do  they  teach  to-day?  Every  mur- 
derer goes  to  Heaven;  there  is  only  one  step 
from  the  gallows  to  God;  only  one  jerk  be- 
tween the  halter  and  Heaven.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  taught  by  this  same  church.  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  the  slightest 
religious  consolation  being  given  to  any  man 
who  has  been  guilty  of  murder.  Let  a  Catholic 
understand  that  if  he  imbrues  his  hands  in  his 
brother's  blood,  he  can  have  no  extreme  unc- 
tion [applause] ;  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
can  have  no  forgiveness  through  the  church; 
and  let  the  Protestant  understand  that  when 
he  has  committed  that  crime,  the  community 
will  not  pray  him  into  Heaven.  [Applause.] 
Let  him  go  with  his  victim.  The  victim,  you 
know,  dying  in  his  sins,  goes  to  Hell,  and  the 
murderer  has  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  there. 
[Laughter.]  And  if  Heaven  grows  dull  and 
monotonous,  the  murderer  can  again  give  life 
to  the  nerve  of  pleasure  by  watching  the  agony 
of  his  victim.     I  am  opposed   to   that   kind  of 


forgiveness.  [Laughter.  ]  And  yet  that  is  tfa< 
religion  of  universal  peace  to  everybody; 
[Laughter.] 

PREVALENCE  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Now,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  I  wish  t<! 
call  your  attention  to  ? 

"  We  believe  in   the  ultimate  prevalence  oj 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  over  all  the  earth. " 

What  makes  you  ?  Do  you  judge  from  try 
manner  in  which  you  are  getting  along  now! 
[Laughter.]  How  many  people  are  being  bori 
a  year  ?  About  fifty  millions.  How  many  arj 
you  converting  a  year  ;  really,  truthfully  ?  ¥m 
or  six  thousand.  [Laughter.]  I  think  I  havl 
overestimated  the  number.  [Laughter.]  B 
orthodox  Christianity  on  the  increase  ?  Nq 
There  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  unbeliever 
in  orthodox  Christianity  as  there  were  ten  yeal 
ago.  [Applause.]  What  are  you  doing  in  tti 
missionary  world  ?  How  long  is  it  since  yo' 
converted  a  Chinaman  ?  [Laughter.]  A  firt 
missionary  religion,  to  send  missionaries,  wit] 
their  Bibles  and  tracts  to  China,  but  if  a  China 
man  comes  here,  mob  him,  simply  to  show  hhi 
the  difference  between  the  practical  and  theo 
retical  workings  of  the  Christian  religion 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  How  long  since  yol 
have  had  a  convert  in  India  ?  In  my  judgment 
never  ;  there  never  has  been  an  intelligen 
Hindoo  converted  from  the  time  the  first  mis 
sionary  put  his  foot  upon  that  soil ;  and  never 
in  my  judgme  nt,  has  an  intelligent  Chinamaj 
been  converted  since  the  first  missionary  touchej 
that  shore.  Where  are  they  ?  We  hear  notlj 
ing  of  them,  except  in  the  reports.  [Laughterj 
They  get  money  from  poor  old  ladies,  trerc 
bling  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  go  and  td 
them  stories  how  hungry  the  average  Chinamd, 
is  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  [laughter] 
and  paint  the  sad  condition  of  a  gentleman  i 
the  interior  of  Africa  without  the  work  of  Dj 
McCosh  [laughter],  longing  for  a  copy  of  tl 
Princeton  Review.  [Laughter.]  In  my  judi 
ment,  it  is  a  book  that  would  suit  a  savaffl 
[Laughter  and  applause.  ]  Thus  money  is  scare 
from  the  dying  and  frightened  from  the  old  ai 
feeble.  About  how  long  is  it  before  this  kinj 
dom  is  to  be  established  ? 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

What  is  the  next  thing  here  ?     They  all  ala 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  i 
their   Confession    of  Faith  hereto   attached j 
find  they  also  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  tl 
body.     Does  anybody  believe  that  that  has  ev 
thought?     [Laughter.]     Here  is  a  mun,  for  it 
stance,  that  weighs  200  pounds,  and  gets  sic 
and  dies  weighing  120;  how  much  will  he  weij 
in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection?    [Laughfl 
and  loud  applause.]     Here  is  a  cannibal,  wl 
eats  another  man;  and  we  know  that  the  atc*| 
that  you  eat  go  into  your  body  and  becomd 
part  of  you.      After  the  cannibal  has  eaten 
missionary,  and  appropriated  his  atoms  to  hi; 
self,  and  then  he  dies,  who  will  the  atoms  t 
long  to  in   the  morning  of    the   resurrectii 
[laughter  and  applause]    in  an  action  of 
plevin  brought  by  the  missionary  against 
cannibal  ?     [Renewed  laughter.]     It  has  be 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  there  is  l 
creation  in  Nature,  and  no  destruction  in  NJ 
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e.     It    has    been   demonstrated   again   and 

in  that  the  atoms  that  are  in  us  have  been 
millions  of  other  beings;  grown  in  the  forest, 
the  grass,  blosson..->d  in  the  flowers,  been  in 
:  metals;  in  other  words,  there  are  atoms  in 
:h  one  of  us  that  have  been  in  millions  of 
lers,  and  when  we  die  tnes<=  atoms  return  to 
:  earth,  and  again  spring  in  vegetation,  taken 

in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  turned  into  wood, 
d  yet  we  have  a  church,  in  the  nineteenth 
itury,  getting  up  this  doctrine,  presided  over 

professors,  by  presidents  of  colleges,  and 
theologians  [laughter],  who  tell  us  that  they 
ieve  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    [Laugh - 

and  applause.] 

THE   JUDGMENT  DAY. 

They  know  better.  There  is  not  one  so  ig- 
rant  but  what  knows  better. 
A.nd  what  is  the  next  thing  ?  "And  in  a  final 
Igment. "  It  will  be  a  set  day.  All  of  us 
llbe  there  [laughter],  and  the  thousands,  and 
llions,  and  billions,  and  trillions,  and  quad- 
ions  that  have  died  will  be  there.     It  will  be 

day  of  judgment,  and  the  books  will  be 
ened  and  our  case  will  be  called.  [Applause 
d  laughter]  Does  anybody  believe  in  that 
w  that  has  got  the  slightest  sense  ? — one  who 
ows  enough  to  "chew  gum  without  a  string"? 
pplause  and  laughter.  ]     "The  issues  of  which 

everlasting  punishment  for  the  wicked  and 
rlasting  life  for  the  redeemed. "  That  is  the 
ctrine  to-day  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
d  that  is  the  doctrine  that  I  oppose.  That 
the  doctrine  that  I  defy  and  deny. 

MOHAMMED. 
But  I  must  hasten  on.  Now  this  comes  to 
after  all  the  discussion  that  has  been,  and 
are  told  that  this  religion  is  finally  to  con- 
er  this  world.  This  is  the  same  religion  that 
led  to  successfully  meet  the  hordes  of  Mo- 
mmed.  Mohammed  wrested  from  the  dis- 
>les  of  the  Cross  the  fairest  part  of  Europe, 
was  known  that  he  was  an  impostor.  They 
ew  he  was  because  the  people  of  Mecca  said 
i  and  they  knew  that  Christ  was  not  because 
:  people  of  Jerusalem  said  he  was.  This 
postor  wrested  from  the  disciples  of  Christ 
i  fairest  part  of  Europe,  and  that  fact  sowed 
;  seeds  of  distrust  and  infidelity  in  the  minds 
the  Christian  world.  And  the  next  was  an 
ort  to  rescue  from  the  infidels  -the  empty 
"mlchre  of  Christ.  That  commenced  in  the 
:venth  century  and  ended  in  1291.  Europe 
is  almost  depopulated.  For  every  man  owed 
debt,  the  debt  was  discharged  if  he  put  a 
3ss  upon  his  breast  and  joined  the  Crusades. 
o  matter  what  crime  he  had  committed  the 
ors  of  the  prison  were  open  for  him  to  join 
e  Crusades.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
ley  believed  that  God  would  give  them 
:tory  over  the  infidel,  and  they  carried  in 
>nt  of  the  first  Crusade  a  goat  and  a  goose, 
'ieving  that  both  those  animals  had  been 
essed  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tid  I  may  say  that  those  same  animals  are 
the  lead  to-day  in  the  orthodox  world, 
.aughter  and  applause.]  Until  1291  they 
deavored  to  get  that  sepulchre,  until  finally 
c  hosts  of  Christ  were  driven  back  baffled, 
saten,   and    demoralized — a  poor,   miserable 


religious  rabble.  They  were  driven  back,  and 
that  fact  sowed  the  seeds  of  distrust  in  Chris- 
tendom. You  know  at  that  time  the  world 
believed  in  trial  by  battle — that  God  would 
take  the  side  of  right — and  there  had  been  a 
trial  by  battle  between  the.  Cross  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  Mohammed  had  been  victorious. 
[Applause.]  , 

HOW  ART  WAS   SAVED. 

Well,  what  was  the  next  ?  You  know  when 
Christianity  came  into  power  it  destroyed  every 
statute  it  could  lay  its  ignorant  hands  upon.  It  1 
defaced  and  obliterated  every  painting  ;  it  de- j 
stroyed  every  beautiful  building ;  it  destroyed 
the  manuscripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  it  de- 
stroyed all  the  history,  all  the  poetry,  all  the 
philosophy  it  could  find,  and  burned  every  li- 
brary that  it  could  reach  with  its  torch.  And 
the  result  was  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  fell 
upon  the  human  race.  But  by  accident,  by 
chance,  by  oversight,  a  few  of  the  manuscripts 
escaped  the  fury  of  religious  zeal ;  a  few  stat- 
utes had  been  buried,  and  the  result  was,  that 
these  manuscripts  became  the  seed,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  our  civilization  of  to-day.  [Applause.] 
A  few  torms  of  ueauty  were  dug  from  the  earth 
that  had  protected  them,  and  now  the  civilized 
world  is  filled  with  art,  with  painting,  and  with 
statuary,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the  early  church. 
THE  DISCOVERY   OF  AMERICA. 

What  is  the  next  blow  that  this  church  re- 
ceived ?  The  discovery  of  America.  That  is 
the  next.  The  Holy  Ghost  who  inspired  a  man 
to  write  the  Bible,  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Continent,  never  dreamed  of  it;  the 
result  was  that  His  Bible  never  spoke  of  it.  He 
did  not  dream  that  the  earth  is  round.  He 
believed  it  was  flat,  although  He  made  it  Him- 
self [applause  and  laughter],  and  at  that  time 
Heaven  was  just  up  there  beyond  the  clouds. 
There  was  where  the  gods  lived,  there  was 
where  the  angels  were,  and  it  was  against  that 
Heaven  that  Jacob's  ladder  was  that  the  angels 
ascended  and  decended.  It  was  to  that  Heaven 
that  Christ  ascended  after  His  resurrection.  It 
was  up  there  where  the  New  Jerusalem  was, 
with  its  streets  of  gold,  and  under  this  earth 
was  perdition ;  there  was  where  the  devils  lived; 
there  was  where  a  pit  was  dug  for  all  unbeliev- 
ers, and  for  men  who  had  brains  [laughter  and 
applause],  and  I  say  that  for  this  reason:  That 
just  in  proportion  that  you  have  brains,  just  in 
that  proportion  your  chances  for  eternal  joy  are,' 
lessened  according  to  this  religion.  And  just 
in  proportion  that  you  lack  brains,  your  chances 
in  proportion  are  increased.  [Applause.]  They 
believe,  under  there  that  they  discovered  Amer- 
ica. They  found  that  the  earth  is  round.  It 
was  circumnavigated  by  Magellan.  In  15 19 
that  brave  man  set  sail.  The  church  told  him: 
"The  earth  is  flat,  my  friend  ;  don't  go  off." 
(Laughter.)  You  will  go  off  the  edge." 
(Laughter.)  Magellan  said:  "  I  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon,  and  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  shadow  even  than  1  have 
in  the  church."  (Applause.)  The  ship  went 
round.  The  earth  was  circumnavigated.  Sci- 
ence passed  its  hand  above  it  and  beneath  it, 
and  where  was  the  Heaven,  and  where  was 
the  Hell  ?     Yanished  forever !     A.ud  they  dwelJ 
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now  only  in  the  religion  of  superstition.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  found  there  was  no  place  for 
Jacob's  ladder  to  lean  against ;  no  place  there 
for  the  gods  and  angels  to  live  ;  no  place  there 
to  empty  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  no  place 
there  to  which  Christ  could  have  ascended; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
crumbled,  and  the  towers  and  domes  fell  and 
became  simple  space — space  sown  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  stars  ;  not  with  new  Jerusa- 
,  lems,  but  with  constellations. 

FIGHTING    COPERNICUS. 

..  Then  man  began  to  grow  great,  and  with 
Jthat  you  know  came  astronomy.  Now  just  see 
what  they  did  in  that.  In  1473  Copernicus  was 
born.  In  1543  his  great  work.  In  1616  the 
system  of  Copernicus  was  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  by  the  infallible  Catholic  Church  [ap- 
plause], and  the  church  is  about  as  near  right 
upon  that  subject  as  upon  any  other.  [Laugh- 
ter.] The  system  of  Copernicus  was  de- 
nounced. And  how  long  do  you  suppose  the 
church  fought  that?  Let  me  tell  you.  It  was 
revoked  by  Pius  VII.  in  the  year  of  grace  1821. 
For  205  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus 
the  church  insisted  that  that  system  was  false, 
and  that  the  old  Idea  was  true.  Astronomy  is  the 
first  help  that  we  ever  received  from  Heaven. 
[Applause  and  laughter.  ]  Then  came  Kepler 
in  1609,  and  you  may  almost  date  the  birth  of 
science  from  the  night  that  Kepler  discovered 
his  first  law.  That  was  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
intelligence — his  first  law,  that  the  planets  do 
not  move  in  circles;  his  second  law,  that  they 
described  equal  spaces  in  equal  times;  his  third 
law,  that  there  was  a  direct  relation  between 
weight  and  velocity.  That  man  gave  us  a 
key  to  Heaven.  That  man  opened  its  in- 
finite book,  and  we  now  read  it,  and  he  did  more 
good  than  all  the  theologians  that  ever  lived. 
[Applause.]  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of 
the  others — of  Galileo,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  of  hundreds  of  others  that  I  could 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 
The  next  thing  that  gave  this  church  a  blow 
was  statistics.  Away  went  special  Providence. 
We  found  by  taking  statistics  that  we  could 
tell  the  average  length  of  human  life;  that  this 
human  life  did  not  depend  upon  infinite  caprice; 
that  it  depended  upon  conditions,  circumstan- 
ces, laws  and  facts,  and  that  those  conditions 
circumstances,  and  facts  were  ever  active.  And 
now  you  will  see  the  man  who  depends  entirely 
upon  special  Providence  gets  his  life  insured. 
[Laughter and  applause.]  He  has  more  con- 
fidence even  in  one  of  these  companies  than  he 
has  in  the  whole  Trinity.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] We  found  by  statistics  that  there 
were  just  so  many  crimes  on  an  average  com- 
mitted; just  so  many  crimes  of  one  kind  and  so 
many  of  another ;  just  so  many  suicides,  so 
many  deaths  by  drowning;  just  so  many  acci- 
dents on  an  average;  just  so  many  men  marry- 
ing women,  for  instance,  older  than  themselves; 
just  so  many  murders  of  a  particular  kind;  just 
the  same  number  of  accidents;  and  I  say  to- 
night statistics  utterly  demolish  the  idea  of 
special  Providence.  [Applause.]  Only  the 
Other  day  a  gentleman  was  telling  me  of  a  case 


of  special  Providence.     He  knew  it.     He 
been  the  subject  of  it.      Yes,  sir!     [Laught 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  about  go  on  a  ship  w 
he  was  detained,  he  didn't  go,  and  the  ship 
lost  and  all  on   board.     Yes!  I    said,  "Do 
think  the  fellows  that  were  drowned  believe* 
special  Pi  evidence?"  [Laughter  and   applau 
Think  of  the  infinite  egotism  of  such  a  doctr 
Here  is  a  man  that  fails   go  upon  a  ship  \ 
500  passengers,  and  they  go  down  to  the   1 
torn  of  the  sea — fathers,  mothers,  children,  ; 
loving  husbands  and  wives  waiting   upon 
shores  of  expectation.       Here  is  one  poor  li 
wretch  that  didn't   happen  to  go!     [Laught 
And  he  thinks  that  God,  the  Infinite  Being, 
terfered  in  his  poor   little  withered  behalf 
let   the  rest   all  go.     [Laughter  and  applau: 
That  is  special  Providence ! 

THANKSGIVING. 

You  know  we  have  a  custom  every  year 
issuing  a  proclamation  of  thanksgiving., 
say  to  God,  "Although  You  have  afneted 
the  other  countries,  although  You  have  s 
war,  and  desolation,  and  famine  on  everyb< 
else,  we  have  been  such  good  children  that  \ 
have  been  kind  to  us,  and  we  hope  you  -\ 
keep  on. "  [Laughter.]  It  don't  make  a 
of  difference  whether  we  have  good  times 
not— not  a  bit;  the  thanksgiving  is  always 
actly  the  same.  [Laughter.]  I  remembe 
few  years  ago  a  Governor  of  Iowa  got  out 
proclamation  of  that  kind.  He  went  on  to 
how  thankful  the  people  were,  how  prospen 
the  State  had  been;  and  there  was  a  yoi 
fellow  in  that  State  who  got  out  another  p 
clamation,  saying:  Fearing  that  the  Lc 
might  be  misled  by  official  correspondence  [i 
plause  and  laughter],  he  went  on  to  say  tl 
the  Governor's  proclamation  was  entirely  fal 
that  the  State  was  not  prosperous;  that  1 
crops  had  been  an  almost  entire  failure;  tl 
nearly  every  farm  in  the  State  was  mortgagf 
that  if  the  Lord  did  not  believe  him,  all 
asked  was:  He  would  send  some  angel 
whom  He  had  confidence  to  look  the  mat 
over  for  himself.     [Applause  and  laughter.] 

Of  course  I  have  not  time  to  recount  t 
enemies  of  the  church .  Every  fact  is  an  enei 
of  superstition.  Every  fact  is  a  heret 
Every  demonstration  is  an  infidel.  Everythi 
that  ever  happened  testified  against  the  sup 
natural.  I  have  only  spoken  ©f  a  few  of  t 
blows  that  shattered  the  shield  and  shiver 
the  lance  of  superstition.  Here  is  anotl 
one — the  doctrine  of  Charles  Darwin.  [A 
plause.]  This  century  will  be  called  Darwi 
century,  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  e^ 
touched  this  globe.  [Applause.]  He  has  < 
plained  more  of  the  phenomena  of  life  than 
of  the  religious  teachers.  [Applause.]  Wr 
the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  there  (on  the  o 
hand)  and  the  name  of  every  theologian  tl 
ever  lived  there  (on  the  other  hand),  and  frc 
that  name  has  come  more  light  to  the  wot 
than  from  all  those.  [Applause.]  His  dc 
trine  of  evolution,  his  doctrine  of  the  survn 
of  the  fittest,  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sj 
cies,  has  removed  in  every  thinking  mind  t 
last  vestige  of  orthodox  Christianity.  He  1; 
not  only  stated,  but  he  has  demonstrated,  tl 
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e  inspired  writer  knew  nothing  cf  this  world, 
othing  of  the  origin  of  man,  nothing  of  geol- 
gy,  nothing  of  astronomy,  nothing  of  nature; 
lat  the  Bible  is  a  book  written  by  ignorance — 
y*the  instigation  of  fear!  [Applause.]  Think 
F  the  man   who   replied   to  him.     Only  a  few 

ars  ago  there  was  no  parson  too  ignorant  to 
lccessfully  answer  Charles  Darwin;  and  the 
lore  ignorant  he  was  the  more  cheerfully  he 
ndertook  the  task.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
[e  was  held  up  to  the  ridicule,  the  scorn,  and 
le  contempt  of  the  Christian  world,  and  yet 
hen  he  died  England  was  proud  to  put  his 
ust  with  that  of  her  noblest  and  her  grandest. 
\pplause.] 

Charles  Darwin  conquered  the  intellectual 
orld,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  now  an 
xepted  fact.  [Applause.]  His  light  has 
roken*  in  on  some  of  the  early  clergy  [laugh- 
rj  and  the  greatest  man  who  to-day  occupies 
it,  pulpit  is  a  believer  in  the  evolution  theory 
"harles  Darwin  —  and  that  is  Henry  Ward 
et  cher  [applause]  — a  man  of  more  brains  than 
ii  entire  clergy  of  that  entire  church  put  to- 
iler. [Applause  and  laughter.]  And  yet 
e  are  told  in  this  little  creed  that  orthodox 
iligion  is  about  to  conquer  the  world.  [Laugh- 
r.]     It  will  be  driven  to  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

must  go  to  some  savage  country;  it  has  lost 
s  hold  upon  civilization,  and   I   tell  you  it  is 

fortunate  to  have  a  religion;  it  is  unfortunate 

have  a  religion  that  cannot  be  accepted  by 
le  intellect  of  a  nation.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
ive  a  religion  against  which  every  good  and 
>ble  heart  protests.  Let  us  have  a  good  one 
•  none.  O  !  my  pity  has  been  excited  by  see- 
g  these  ministers  endeavor  to  warp  and  twist 
e  passage's  of  Scripture  to  fit  some  demon- 
ratiqn  in  science. 

These  pious  evasions !  These-  solemn  pre- 
nses !  When  they  are  caught  in  one  way  they 
ve  a  different  meaning  to  the  words  and  say 
Le  world  was  not  made  in  seven  days.  They 
y  ''good  whiles"  [laughter]  — epochs.  And  in 
is  same  confession  here  of  faith  and  creeds 
ey  believe  the  Lord's  day  is  holy  —  every  sev- 
ith  day.  Suppose  you  lived  near  the  North 
ole  where  the  day  is  three  months  long, 
.aughter.]  Then  which  day  will  you  keep? 
.aughter.]  Suppose  you.  could  get  to  the 
orth  Pole,  you  could  prevent  Sunday  from 
er  overtaking  you.  [Laughter.]  You  could 
ilk  around  the  other  way  faster  than  the  world 
iuld  revolve.  [Laughter.]  How  would  you 
:ep  Sunday  then?  Suppose  we  ever  invent 
lything  that  can  go  1,000  miles  an  hour? 
re  can  just  chase  Sunday  clear  around  the 
obe.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Is  there  any- 
ing  that  can  be  more  perfectly  absurd  than 
at  a  space  of  time  can  be  holy !  You  might 
ell  talk  about  a  pious  vacuum.  [Laughter.] 
hese  pious  evasions  I  heard  the  other  night  of 

old  man.  He  was  not  very  well  educated, 
»u  knew,  and  he  got  into  the  notion  that  he 
ust  have  reading  of  the  Bible  and  have  family 
srship;  and  there  was  a  bad  boy  in  the  family 

a  pretty  smart  boy — and  they  were  reading 
e  Bible  by  course,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  Cor- 
thians  is  this  passage:  "Behold,  brethren,  I 
ow  you  a  mystery  we  shall  not  all  die,  but 


we  shall  be  changed. "  And  this  boy  rubbed 
out  the  "c"  in  the  "changed."  [Laughter.]  So 
next  night  the  old  man  got  on  his  specs  and  got 
down  his  Bible  and  said:  "Behold  brethren,  I 
show  you  a  mystery,  we  shall  not  all  die,  but  we 
shall  be  hanged."  The  old  lady  said,  "Father, 
I  don't  think  it  reads  that  way."  He  says, 
"Who  is  reading  this?"  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] "Yes,  mother,  it  says  be  hanged,  and, 
more  than  that,  I  see  the  sense  of  it.  Pride  is 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  human  heart,  and  if 
there  is  anything  calculated  to  take  the  pride 
out  of  a  man  it  is  hanging  "     [Laughter.] 

I  keep  going  back  to  this  book;  I  keep  going 
back  to  the  miracles,  to  the  prophecies,  to  the 
fables,  and  people  ask  me  if  I  take  away  the 
Bible,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  How  can  we 
get  along  without  the  revelation  that  no  one 
understands?  [Laughter.]  What  are  we  going 
to  do  if  we  have  no  Bible  to  quarrel  about? 
What  are  we  to  do  without  Hell?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  our  enemies?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  people  we  love  but 
don't  like?  They  tell  me  that  there  never 
would  have  been  any  civilization  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  Bible.  Um!  (Laughter.)  The  Jews  had 
a  Bible;  the  Romans  had  not.  Which  had  the 
greater  and  the  grander  government?  Let  us 
be  honest?  Which  of  those  nations  produced 
the  greatest  poets,  the  greatest  soldiers,  the 
greatest  orators,  the  greatest  statesmen,  the 
greatest  sculptors?  Rome  had  no  Bible.  God 
cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  Empire.  He  let 
the  men  come  up  by  chance.  His  time  was 
taken  up  by  the  Jewish  people.  [Laughter.] 
And  yet  Rome  conquered  the  world,  and  even 
conquered  God's  chosen  people.  The  people 
that  had  the  Bible  were  defeated  by  the  people 
who  had  not.  How  was  it  possible  for  Lucre- 
tius to  get  along  without  the  Bible?  How  did 
the  great  and  glorious  of  that  empire?  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  Greece?  No  Bible. 
Compare  Athens  with  Jerusalem.  From  Athens 
comes  the  beauty  and  intellectual  grace  of  the 
world.  Compare  the  mythology  of  Greece 
with  the  mythology  of  Judea.  One  covering 
the  earth  with  beauty,  and  the  other  filling 
Heaven  with  hatred  and  injustice.  [Applause.] 
The  Hindoos  had  no  Bible;  they  had  been  for- 
saken by  the  Creator,  and  yet  they  became  the 
greatest  metaphysicians  of  the  world.  Egypt 
had  no  Bible.  Compare  even  Egypt  with  Judea. 
What  are  we  to  do  without  the  Bible?  What 
became  of  the  Jews  who  had  no  Bible;  their 
temple  was  destroyed  and  their  city  was  taken; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  fhey  never  found  real 
prosperity  until  their  God  deserted  them. 
Do  without  the  Bible?  Now  I  come  again  to 
the  New  Testament.  There  are  a  few  things 
in  there,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  cannot  believe. 
[Laughter.]  I  cannot — I  cannot  believe  in 
the  miraculous  origin  of  Jesus  Cnrist.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  duly  and  legally 
married;  that  he  was  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  that  marriage  [applause],  and  nobody  ever 
believed  the  contrary  until  he  had  been  dead 
i^o  years.  [Applause.]  Neither  Matthew, 
Mark  or  Luke  ever  dreamed  that  he  was  of 
divine  origin.     He  did  not  say  to  either  Mat* 
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thew,  Mark  or  Luke,  or  to  any  one  in  their 
hearing,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  or 
that  he  was  miraculously  conceived.  He 
did  not  say  it.  The  angel  Gabriel,  who, 
they  say,  brought  the  news,  never  wrote 
a  word  upon  the  subject.  His  .mother 
never  wrote  a  word  upon  the  subject.  His 
father  never  wrote  a  word  upon  the  subject. 
We  are  lacking  in  the  matter  of  witnesses. 
[Laughter.]  I  would  not  believe  it  now!  I 
cannot  believe  it  then.  I  would  not  believe 
people  I  know,  much  less  would  I  believe  peo- 
ple I  don't jknow.  [Laughter.]  I  say  that  at 
that  tjme  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  believed 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  And 
why  ?  They  say  he  descended  from  the  blood 
of  David,  and  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  of 
the  blood  of  David  they  gave  .the  geneology  of 
Joseph.  And  if  Joseph  was  not  his  father,  why 
not  give  the  geneology  of  Fontius  Filate  or 
Herod.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Could 
they,  by  giving  the  geneology  of  Joseph,  show 
that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  David  if  Joseph 
was  in  no  way  related  to  David  ;  and  yet  that 
is  the  position  into  which  the  Christian  world 
is  now  driven.  It  says  the  son  of  Joseph,  and 
then  interpolated  the  words  "  as  was  supposed" 
[laughter}.  Why,  then,  do  they  give  a  sup- 
posed genet/iCgy.  It  will  not  do.  And  that  is 
a  thing  that  cannot  in  any  way,  by  any  human 
testimony,  be  established;  and  if  it  is  important 
for  us  to  know  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  I 
say  then  that  it  devolves  upon  God  to  give  us 
evidence.  Let  Him  write  it  across  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  in  every  language  of  mankind.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe  it,  let  it  grow  on 
every  leaf  next  year.  No  man  should  be  damned 
for  not  believing  unless  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. [Applause.]  And  he  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  depend  upon  say-so.  He  should 
have  it  directly  for  himself.  A  man  says  God 
told  him  so  and  so,  and  he  tells  me,  and  I  havn't 
any  one's  word  but  that  fellow's.  He  may 
have  been  deceived.  If  God  has  a  message  for 
me  He  ought  to  tell  it  to  me,  and  not  some- 
body that  has  been  dead  4,000  or  5,000  years, 
and  in  another  language ;  God  may  have 
changed  His  mind  on  many  things;  He  has  on 
.slavery  at  least,  and  polygamy;  and  yet  His 
church  now  wants  to  go  out  here  and  destroy 
polygamy  in  Utah  with  a  sword.  Why  don't 
they  send  missionaries  there  with  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  [Applause  and  laughter.]  By 
reading  the  lives  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Lot,  and  a  few  other  fellows  that  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  penitentiary,  they  can  soften  their 
hearts.     [Laughter.] 

CHRIST'S   MIRACLES. 

Now,  there  is  another  miracle  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. I  want  to  speak  about  it  as  we  would 
about  any  ordinary  transaction  in  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  mir- 
acle was  ever  performed,  and  if  there  was,  you 
can't  prove  it.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  altogether 
more  reasonable  that  the  people  lied  about  it 
than  that  it  happened.  And  why  ?  Because 
according  to  human  experience  we  know  that  ■ 
people  will  not^always  tell  the  truth,  and  we 
never  saw  a  miracle,  and  we  have  got  to  be 
governed  by  our  experience,  and  if  we  go  by 


our  experience,  it  is  in  favor  that  the  thing  niv< 
happened  ;  that  the  man  is  mistaken.  Now, 
want  you  to  remember  it.  Here  is  a  man  thj 
comes  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  thing  1 
does  he  cures  the  blind.  He  lets  the  lignt  < 
day  visit  the  darkness  of  blindness.  The  ey< 
are  opened  and  the  whole  world  is  again  pi< 
tured  upon  the  brain.  Another  man  is  clothe 
with  leprosy.  He  touches  him,  and  the  diseas 
falls  from  him,  and  he  stands  pure,  and  cleai 
and  whole.  Another  man  is  deformed,  wrii 
kled,  bent.  He  touches  him  and  throws  upo 
him  again  the  garment  of  youth.  A  man  is  i 
his  grave,  and  He  says,  "  Come  forth!  "  and  E 
again  walks  in  life,  feeling  his  heart  throb  an 
beat,  and  his  blood  going  joyously  through  h 
brains.  They  say  that  happened.  I  don 
know.  There  is  one  wonderful  thing  about  th 
dead  people  that  were  raised— we  don't  hear  c 
them  acy  snore.  (Laughter.)  What  becara 
of  them  ?  Why,  if  there  was  a  man  in  th 
town  that  had  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
would  go  to  see  him  to-night.  (Laughter.)  J 
would  say,  "  Where  were  you  when  yp 
got  the  notice  to  come  back  ?  What  kind  c 
country  is  it  ?  What  kind  of  opening  there  fe 
a  young  man  ?  How  did  you  like  it  ?  "  (Laugl 
ter. )  But  nobody  ever  paid  the  slightest  attei 
tior  to  them  there.  They  didn't  even  excil 
interest  when  they  died  the  second  time.  No 
body  said,  "  Why,  that  man  isn't  afraid.  H 
has  been  there."  (Laughter.)  Not  a  wor^ 
They  pass  away  quietly.  You  see  I  don't  be 
lieve  it.  There  is  something  wrong  somewheii 
about  that  business.  (Laughter.)  And  thej 
there  is  another  trouble  in  my  mind.  Noy| 
you  know  I  may  suffer  eternal  punishment  fc 
all  this.     (Laughter.) 

Here  is  a  man  that  does  all  these  things,  ar| 
thereupon  they  crucify  Him.  Now,  then,  1(| 
us  be  honest.  Suppose  a  man  came  into  Chj 
cago  and  he  should  meet  a  funeral  procession 
and  he  should  say,  "  Who  is  dead?"  and  th'ej 
should  say,  "The  son  of  a  widow;  her  on! 
support,"  and  he  should  say  to  the  processioij 
"  Halt !"  And  to  the  undertaker,  "  Take  oij 
that  coffin,  unscrew  that  lid."  "Young  man,! 
say  unto  thee,  arise !"  And  the  latter  shoul 
step  from  the  coffin  and  in  one  moment  aftt 
hold  his  mother  in  his  arms.  Suppose  J 
should  go  to  your  cemetery  and  should  fin 
some  woman  holding  a  little  child  in  each  han« 
while  the  tears  fell  upon  a  new-made  grav< 
and  he  should  say  to  her,  "  Who  lies  burie 
here?"  and  she  should  reply,  "My  husband, 
and  he  should  say,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  oh  gravl 
give  up  thy  dead,"  and  the  husband  should  rij 
and  in  a .  moment  after  have  his  lips  upon  h 
wife's,  and  the  little  children  with  their  arri 
around  his  neck.  Suppose  that  it  is  so.  fl 
you  think  that  the  people  of  Chicago  wota 
kill  him?  Do  you  think  any  one  would  wl 
to  crucify  him?  Do  you  not  rather  believe  thj 
every  one  who  had  a  loved  one  out  in  thj 
cemetery  would  go  to  him  even  upon  thej 
knees  and  beg  him  and  implore  him  to  gl 
back  their  dead?  Do  you  believe  that  aa 
man  was  ever  crucified  who  was  the  master.! 
death?  Let  me  tell  you  to-night  if  there  sha 
ever  appear  upon   this  earth  the  master,  tl 
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narch  of  death,  all  human  knees   will  touch 

earth;  he  will  not  be  crucified,  he   will   not 

touched.     All  the  living  who  fear  death;  all 

living  who  have  lost  a  loved  one  will   stand 

I  cling  to   him.     And  yet  we  are  told  that 

5  worker  of  miracles,  this  worker  of  wonders, 

>   man   who    could   clothe    the   dead  in  the 

obbing  flesh  of   life,  was   crucified  by  the 

ish    people.       (Applause.)      It    was    never 

amed   that    he  did  a  miracle  until  ioo  years 

er  he  was  dead. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

There  is  another  miracle  I  do  not  believe,  I 
not  believe  it,  and  that  is  the  resurrection. 
d  why  ?     If  it  was  the  fact,  if  the  dead  got 

of  the  grave,  why  did  He  not  show  himself 
his  enemies  ?  Why  did  He  not  again  visit 
itius  Pilate?  Why  did  He  not  call  upon 
aphas,  the  high  priest  ?  Why  did  He  not 
ke  another  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  ? 
ly  did  He  not  again  enter  the  temple  and 
uute  with  the  doctors?  Why  didn't  He  say 
the  multitude :     "  Here  are  the  wounds  in 

feet,  and  in  My  hands,  and  in  My  side.     I 

the  one  you  endeavored  to  kill,  but  Death 
Vly  slave."  Why  didn't  He?  Simply  be- 
se  the  thing  never  happened.  [Applause.] 
mnot  believe  it.  But  recollect,  it  makes  no 
erence  with  its  teachings.  They  are  exactly 
*ood  whether  He  wrought  miracles  or  not. 
ice  two  are  four;  that- needs  no  miracle. 
ice  two  are  five — a  miracle  would  not  help 
t.  Christ's  teachings  are  worth  their  effect 
>n  the  human  race.  It  makes  no  difference 
ut  miracle  or  about  wonder,  but  you  must 
lember  in  that  day  every  one  believed  in 
acles.  Nobody  had  any  standing  as  a 
cher,  a  philosopher,  a  Governor,  or  a  King, 
ut  whom  there  was  not  s  mething  miracu- 
;.  The  earth  was  then  covered  with  the 
s  and  daughters  of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

t  was    believed   in    Greece,    in    Rome,    in 
ypt,  in  Hindostan;  everybody,  nearly,  be- 
ed  in  such  things. 
"hen  there  is  another  miracle   that    I   can 

believe  in,  and  that  is  the  ascension — the 
lily  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Where  was 
going?  Since  the  telescope  has  been 
nted  at  the  stars,  where  was  He  going? 
e  new  Jerusalem  is  not  there.  The  abode 
the  gods  is  not  there.  Where  was  He 
ig  ?  Which  way  did  He  go  ?  That  de- 
ds  upon  the  time  of  day  that  He  left* 
lughter.]  If  He  left  in  the  night  He  went 
ctly  the  opposite  way  from  what  He  woidd 
:he  day.  (Laughter  )  Who  saw  this  mira- 
They  say  the  disciples.  Let  us  see  what 
y  say  about  it.  Matthew  did  not  think  it 
i  worth  mentioning.  He  doesn't  speak  of 
t  all.  On  the  contrary  he  says  that  the  last 
■ds  of  Christ  were:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
ays,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. "  That 
.'hat  he  says.  Mark,  he  saw  it.  "So,  then, 
:r  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them  He  was 
;ived  up  into  Heaven  and  sat  on  the  right 
d  of  God. "     That  is  all  he  has  to  say  about 

most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  blessed 
fian  vision- — about  a  miracle  great  enough 
have  stuffed  credulity  to  bursting;  and  yet 

have  one  poor,  little  meagre  verse.      So, 


then,  after  He  had  quit  speaking,  He  was 
caught  up  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
How  does  he  know  He  was  on  the  right  hand? 
(Laughter.)  Did  he  see  Him  after  He  had  sat 
down?  (Laughter.)  Luke  says:  "And  it 
came  to  pass  while  He  blessed  them  He  was 
parted  from  them  and  was  carried  up  into 
Heaven."  But  John  does  not  mention  it.  He 
gives  as  His  last  words  this  address  to  Peter: 
"Follow  thou  Me."  Of  course  He  did  not  say 
that  as  He  ascended.  (Laughter  and  applause. ) 
In  the  Acts  we  have  another  account.  A  con- 
versation is  given  not  spoken  of  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  we  find  there  two  men  clad  in  white 
apparel,  who  said:  "Men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  here  gazing  up  into  Heaven?  This 
same  Jesus  that  was  taken  up  into  Heaven 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
Him  go  up  into  Heaven."  Matthew  didn't  see 
that;  Mark  forgot  it;  Luke  didn't  think  it  was 
worth  mentioning,  and  John  didn't  believe  it 
(Laughter),  and  yet  upon  that  evidence  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  most  miraculous  of  all 
miracles  actually  occurred.     I  cannot  believe  it. 

CASTING   OUT   FITS. 

I  may  be  mistaken;  but  the  church  is  now 
trying  to  parry,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
little  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  all  they 
say  is:  "  Christ  didn't  cast  out  devils;  these 
men  had  fits."  [Laughter.]  He  cured  fits. 
Then  I  read  in  another  place  about  the  fits 
talking.  Christ  held  a  dialogue  with  the  fits, 
and  the  fits  told  him  his  name  [laughter],  and 
the  fits  at  that  time  were  in  a  crazy  man. 
[Laughter.]  And  the  fits  made  a  contract 
that  they  would  go  out  of  the  man  provided 
they  would  be  permitted  to  go  into  swine. 
[Laughter.]  How  can  fits  that  attack  a  man 
take  up  a  residence  in  swine?  [Laughter.]  The 
church  must  not  give  up  the  devil.  He  is  the 
right  bower.  [Laughter.]  No  devil,  no  Hell; 
(laughter)  no  Hell,  no  preach;  (laughter)  no 
fire,  no  insurance.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
I  read  anpther  miracle — that  this  devil  took 
Christ  and  put  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple. 
Was  that  fits,  too?  (Laughter.)  Why  is  not 
the  theological  world  honest?  Why  do  they 
not  come  up  and  admit  what  they  know  the 
book  means?  They  have  not  the  courage. 
NECESSITY   OF  BELIEF. 

Now,  their  next  doctrine  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  belief.  That  depends  upon  this : 
Can  a  man  believe  as  he  wants  to?  Can 
you?  Can  anybody?  Does  belief  depend  at 
all  upon  the  evidence?  I  think  it  does  some- 
what in  some  cases.  (Laughter.)  How  is  it 
that  when  a  jury  is  sworn  to  try  a  case,  hearing 
all  the  evidence,  hearing  both  sides,  hearing 
the  charge  of  the  judge,  hearing  the  law,  and 
upon  their  oaths,  are  equally  divided,  six  for  the 
plaintiff  and  six  for  the  defendant?  It  is  because 
evidence  does  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  all 
people.  Why?  Our  brains  are  not  alike — not 
the  same  shape ;  we  have  not  the  same  intelligence 
or  the  same  experience,  the  same  sense.  And 
yet  I  am  held  accountable  for  my  belief.  I  must 
believe  in  the  Trinity — three  times  one  is  one, 
once  one  is  three  (laughter) — and  my  soul  is 
to  be  eternally  damned  for  failing  to  guess  an 
arithmetical    conundrum.      And    that  is    the 
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poison  part  of  Christ-anity — that  salvation  de- 
pends upon  belief — that  is  the  poison  part,  and 
until  that  dogma  is  discarded  religion  will  be 
nothing  but  superstition.  No  man  can  con- 
trol his  belief.  If  I  hear  certain  evidence  I 
will  believe  a  certain  thing.  If  I  fail  to  hear 
it  I  may  never  believe  it.  If  it  is  adapted  to 
my  mind  I  may  accept  it;  if  it  is  not,  I  reject 
it.  And  what  am  I  to  go  by?  My  brain. 
That  is  the  only  light  I  have  from  Nature,  and 
if  there  be  a  God,  it  is  the  only  torch  that  this 
God  has  given  me  by  which  to  find  my  way 
through  the  darkness  and  the  night  called  life. 
(Applause. )  I  do  not  depend  upon  hearsay 
for  that.  I  do  not  have  to  take  the  word  of 
any  other  man  nor  get  upon  my  knees  before  a 
book.  Here,  ill  the  temple  of  the  mind,  I  go 
and  consult  the  God,  that  is  to  say,  my  reason, 
and  the  oracle  speaks  to  me,  and  I  obey  the 
oracle.  What  should  I  obey?  Another  man's 
oracle?  Shall  I  take  another  man's  word  and 
not  what  he  thinks,  but  what  God  said  to  him? 
wouldn't  know  a  god. 
I  would  not  know  a  god  if  I  should  see  one. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say 
again,  the  brain  thinks  in  spite  of  me,  and  I 
am  not  responsible  for  my  thought.  No  more 
can  I  control  the  beating  of  my  heart,  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  my  lungs  for  a 
moment;  no  more  can  I  stop  the  blood  that 
flows  through  the  rivers  of  the  veins.  And 
yet  I  am  held  responsible  for  my  belief.  Then 
why  does  not  the  God  give  me  the  evidence? 
They  say  He  has.  In  what?  In  an  inspired 
book.  But  I  do  not  understand  it  as  they  do. 
Must  I  be  false  to  my  understanding?  They 
say:  "When  you  come  to  die  you  will  be  sorry 
you  did  not. "  Will  I  be  sorry  when  I  come  to 
die  that  I  did  not  live  a  hypocrite?  Will  I  be 
sorry  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  Christian  when  I 
was  not?  Will  the  fact  that  I  was  honest  put 
a  thorn  in  the  pillow  of  death?  (Applause.) 
God  cannot  forgive  me  for  that.  They  say 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  He  forgave  His 
murderers.  Now  He  won't  forgive  an  honest 
man  for  differing  with  Him  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  (Laughter.)  They  say  that  God 
says  to  me,  "Forgive  your  enemies."  I  say, 
"All  right-  I  do;"  but  he  Says,  "I  will  damn 
mine."  God  should  be  consistent.  If  He 
wants  me  to  forgive  my  enemies,  He  should 
forgive  His.  I  am  asked  to  forgive  enemies 
who  can  hurt  me.  God  is  only  asked  to  forgive 
enemies  who  cannot  hurt  Him.  He  certainly 
ought  to  be  as  generous  as  he  asks  us  to  be. 
And  I  want  no  God  to  forgive  me  unless  I  do 
forgive  others.  All  I  ask,  if  that  be  <  true,  is 
that  this  God  should  live  according  to  His  own 
doctrine.  If  I  am  to  for.give  my  enemies  I  ask 
Him  to  forgive  His.  That  is  justice  that  is 
right.  Here  are  these  millions  to-day  who  say: 
"We  are  to  be  saved  by  belief,  by  faith;  but 
what  are  we  to  believe?" 

HE   HAS    BEEN    IN    ST.    LOUIS. 

In  St.  Louis  last  Sunday  I  read  an  interview 
with  a  Christian  minister — one  who  is  now  hold- 
ing a  revival.  They  call  him  the  boy  preacher 
— a  name  that  he  has  borne  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  [Laugh t e r.  ]  The  question  was  whether 
in  these  revivals,  when  they  were  trying  10  res- 


cue souls  from  eternal  torture,  they  would  a! 
low  colored  people  to  occupy  seats  with  whit 
people  [laughter],  and  that  revivalist,  preachinj 
the  unsearchable  richness  of  Christ,  said  hi 
would  not  allow  the  colored  people  to  sit  wiC' 
white  people ;  they  must  go  to  the  back  of  th 
church.  The  same  people  go  and  sit  right  nex 
to  them  in  Heaven  [laughter],  swap  harps  witl 
them  (laughter),  and  yet  this  man,  belie/ing  a 
he  says  he  does,  that  if  he  did  not  believe  ii 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  would  eternally  perish 
was  not  willing  that  the  colored  man  should  si 
by  a  white  man  while  he  heard  the  Gospel  o 
everlasting  peace.  He  was  not  willing  that  th 
colored  man  should  get  into  the  life-boat  o 
Christ,  although  there  was  plenty  of  room ;  hj 
would  not  let  them  get  into  the  buat  with  whit 
men,  although  those  white  men  might  be  totall; 
depraved,  and  if  they  had  justice  done  them 
according  to  his  doctrine,  would  b?  eternall' 
damned — and  yet  he  has  the  impudence  to  pu 
on  airs,  although  he  ought  to  be  eternall; 
damned,  and  go  and  sit  by  the  colored  man 
His  doctrine  of  religion,  the  color  line,  has  no 
my  respect.  (Applause. )  I  believe  in  the  re; 
ligion  of  humanity,  and  it  is  far  better  to  lovj 
our  fellow-men  than  to  love  God,  because  wi 
can  help  them,  and  we  cannot  help  Him' 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  You  had  better  di 
what  you  can  than  to  be  always  pretending  tj 
do  what  yon  cannot.     (Applause  ) 

ETERNAL   PUNISHMENT. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  part  of  the  Bible— 
this  creed — and  that  is,  eternal  punishment ;  an^ 
I  have  concluded;  and  I  have  said  I  will  neve 
deliver  a  lecture  that  I  do  not  give  the  full  benl 
efit  of  its  name.  That  part  of  the  Congrega 
tional  creed  would  disgrace  the  lowest  savag< 
that  crouches  and  crawls  in  the  jungles  q 
Africa.  The  man  who  now,  in  the  nineteen:] 
century,  preaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun 
ishment,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  hell,  has  lives 
in  vain.  Think  of  that  doctrine !  The  eternitj 
of  punishment !  Why,  I  find  in  that  sard 
creed  that  Christ  is  finally  going  to  triumph  ii 
this  world  and  establish  His  kingdom;  but  \ 
their  doctrine  is  true,  He  will  never  triumph  ii 
the  other  world.  He  will  have  billions  in  hel 
forever.  In  this  world  we  never  will  be  per 
fectly  civilized  as  long  as  a  gallows  casts  ii 
shadow  upon  the  earth.  As  long  as  there  is  i 
penitentiary,  behind  the  walls  of  which  a  humal 
being  is  immured,  we  are  not  a  civilized  people^ 
We  will  never  be  perfectly  civilized  until  wi 
do  away  with  crime  and  criminals.  And  yet 
according  to  this  Christian  religion  God  is  to  havi 
an  eternal  penitentiary;  He  is  to  be  an  evei 
lasting  jailor,  an  everlasting  turnkey,  a  wardej 
of  an  infinite  dungeon,  and  He  is  going  to  keel 
prisoners  there  not  for  the  purpose  of  reforminj 
them — because  they  are  never  going  to  get  an; 
better,  only  getting  worse  [laughter] — just  fq 
the  purpose  of  punishing  them.  And  what  fori 
For  something  they  did  in  this  world;  born  ii 
ignorance,  educated  it  may  be  in  poverty,  ad 
yet  responsible  through  the  countless  ag°s  o 
eternity.  No  man  can  think  of  a  greater  hoj 
ror;  no  man  can  think  of  a  greater  absurdity 
For  the  growth  of  that  doctrine  ignorance  w4 
sojl .  and  fear  was  rain.     [Applause.]      Tha 
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trine  came  from  the  fanged  mouths  of  wild 
sts,  and  yet  it  is  the  "glad  tidings  of  great 
[Laughter.] 

GREAT  AND  GOOD  MEN  IN  HELL. 

God  so  loved  the  world  "  he  is  going  to 
in  most  everybody,  and,  if  this  Christian 
gion  be  true,  some  of  the  greatest,  and 
ldest,  and  best  who  ever  lived  upon  this 
h,  are  suffering  its  torments  to-night.  It 
't  appear  to  make  much  difference,  how- 
,  with  this  church.  They  go  right  on  en- 
ng  themselves  as  well  as  ever.  (Laughter.) 
heir  doctrine  is  true,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  who  did  so 
h  to  give  us  here  a  free  government,  is 
ring  the  tyranny  of  God  to-night,  while  he 
savored  to  establish  freedom  among  men. 
he  churches  were  honest,  their  preachers 
Id  tell  their  hearers,  "  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
ell,  and  we  warn  any  and  all  the  youth  not 
mitate  -Benjamin  Franklin.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
dence,  with  its  self-evident  truths,  has  been 
ned  these  many  years. "  That  is  what  all 
ministers  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say. 
i.  as  you  believe.  Stand  by  your  creed  or 
ge  it.  I  want  to  impress  it  upon  your 
d,  because  the  tlnng  I  wish  to  do  in  this 
id  is  to  put  out  the  fires  of  hell.  I  want  to 
3  at  it  just  as  long  as  there  is  one  little  coal 
(laughter)  in  the  bottomless  pit.  As  long 
he  ashes  are  warm  (laughter)  I  shall  de- 
ace  this  infamous  doctrine.  I  want  you  to 
that  the  men  who  founded  this  great  and 
ious  Government  are  there.  The  most  of 
men  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
wrested  from  the  clutch  of  Great  Britain 
continent  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
nal  wrath  of  God.  The  old  Revolutionary 
iers  are  in  hell  by  the  thousands.  (Laugh- 
Let  the  preachers  have  the  courage  to 
io.  The  men  who  fought  in  1812,  and  gave 
;he  United  States  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
ly  all  of  them  have  been  damned  since 
J — all  that  were  killed.  The  greatest  of 
es,  they  are  there.  The  greatest  of  poets, 
greatest  scientists,  the  men  who  have  made 
world  beautiful  and  grand,  they  are  all,  I 
you,  among  the  damned,  if  this  creed  is 
Humboldt,  who  shed  light,  and  who 
d  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  mankind; 
the,  and  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  who  almost 
ted  the  German  language — all  gone !  All 
ring  the  wrath  of  God  to-night  (laughter), 
every  time  an  angel  thinks  of  one  of  those 
he  gives  his  harp  an  extra  twang, 
ighter. )  La  Place,  who  read  the  heavens 
an  open  book — he  is  there.  Robert  Burns, 
Doet  of  human  love — he  is  there  because  he 
e  the  "Prayer  of  Holy  Willie;"  because 
astened  upon  the  cross  the  Presbyterian 
I,  and  made  it  a  lingering  crucifixion.  And 
hat  man  added  to  the  tenderness  of  human 
t.  Dickens,  who  put  a  shield  of  pity  be- 
the  flesh  of  childhood — God  is  getting  even 
him.  (Laughter. )  Our  own  Ralph 
do  Emerson,  although  he  had  a  thousand 
>rtunities  to  hear  Methodist  clergymen 
hter),  scorned  the  means  of  grace  (laugh- 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  delighted   that   he 


is  in  hell  to-night. 

Longfellow  refined  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  homes,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous origin  of  the  Savior.  No,  sir;  he  doubted 
the  report  of  Gabriel.  (Laughter.)  He  loved 
his  fellow-men;  he  did  what  he  could  to  free 
the  slaves;  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  man- 
kind happy;  but  God  was  just  waiting  for  him. 
(Laughter. )  He  had  His  Constable  right  there. 
(Laughter.)  Thomas  Paine  (applause),  the 
author  of  the  "Rights  of  Man,"  offering  his 
life  in  both  hemispheres  for  the  freedom  of  the 
human  race,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  —  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  we 
could  get  God's  attention  long  enough  to  point 
Him  to  the  American  flag,  He  would  let  him 
out.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Compte,  the 
author  of  the  "Positive  Philosophy,"  who  loved 
his  fellow-men  to  that  degree  that  he  made  of 
humanity  a  God,  who  wrote  his  great  work  in 
poverty,  with  his  face  covered  with  tears —  they 
are  getting  their  revenge  on  him  now.  Vol- 
taire, who  abolished  torture  in  France;  who  did 
more  for  human  liberty  than  any  other  man, 
living  or  dead  (applause) ;  who  was  the  assassin 
of  superstition,  and  whose  dagger  still  rusts  in 
the  heart  of  Catholicism  (applause)  —  all  the 
priests  who  have  been  translated  have  their  hap- 
piness increased  by  looking  at  Voltaire.  Glo- 
rious country  where  the  principal  occupation  is 
watching  the  miseries  of  the  lost.  Geordani, 
Bruno,  Benedict,  Spinoza,  Diderot,  the  encyclo- 
pedist, who  endeavored  to  get  all  knowledge  in 
a  small  compass  so  that  he  could  put  the  peas- 
ant on  an  equality  with  the  prince  intellect- 
ually, the  man  who  wished  to  sow  all  over  the 
world  the  seeds  of  knowledge ;  who  loved  to 
labor  for  mankind.  While  the  priests  wanted 
to  burn,  he  did  all  he  could  to  put  out  the 
fire  —  he  has  been  lost  long,  long  ago.  (Laugh- 
ter. )  His  cry  for  water  has  become  so  common 
that  his  voice  is  now  recognized  through  all  the 
realms  of  hell,  and  they  say  to  one  another, 
"That  is  Diderot."  David  Hume,  the  philoso- 
pher, he  is  there  with  the  rest.  Beethoven,  the 
Shakespeare  of  music,  he  has  been  lost,  and 
Wagner,  the  master  of  melody,  and  who  has 
made  the  air  of  this  world  rich  forever,  he  is 
there,  and  they  have  better  music  in  hell  than 
in  Heaven.  (Applause  and  laughter. )  Shelley, 
whose  soul,  like  his  own  Skylark,  was  a  winged 
joy  —  he  has  been  damned  for  many,  many 
years;  and  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  the 
human  race  (applause),  who  has  done  more  to 
elevate  mankind  than  all  the  priests  who  ever 
lived  and  died  (applause) — he  is  there,  and  all 
the  founders  of  inquisitions,  the  builders  of  dun- 
geons, the  makers  of  chains,  the  inventors  of 
instruments  of  torture,  tearers,  and  burners, 
and  branders  of  human  flesh,  stealers  of  babes 
and  sellers  of  husbands,  and  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, the  drawers  of  the  swords  of  persecution, 
and  they  who  keep  the  horizon  lurid  with  the 
fagot's  flame  for  a  thousand  years — they  are  in 
Heaven  to-night.  (Applause.)  Well,  I  wish 
Heaven  joy  of  such  company. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  FAITH. 

And  that  is  the  doctrine  with  whicn  we  arc 
polluting  the  souls  of  children.  That  is  the 
doctrine  that  puts  a  fiend  by  their  dying  bed 
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and  a  prophesy  of  Hell  over  every  cradle.  That 
is  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  Only  a  little 
while  ago,  when  the  great  flood  came  upon  the 
Ohio,  sent  oy  Him  who  is  ruling  in  the  world 
and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
nations,  just  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  they 
saw  a  house  floating  down,  and  on  its  top  a 
human  being;  and  a  few  men  went  out  to  the 
rescue  in  a  little  boat,  and  they  found  there  a 
mother,  a  woman,  and  they  wanted  to  rescue 
her,  and  she  said:  "No,  I  am  going  to  stay 
where  I  am.  I  have  three  dead  babes  in  this 
ihouse. "  Think  of  a  love  so  limitless,  stronger 
[and  deeper  than  despair  and  death,  and  yet  the 
Christian  religion  says  that  if  that  woman  did 
not  happen  to  believe  in  their  creed,  God  would 
send  tbat  mother's  soul  to  eternal  fire.  If  there 
is  another  world,  and  if  in  Heaven  they  wear 
hats,  when  such  a  woman  climbs  up  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Jordan,  Christ  should  lift  His 
to  her. 

MISSIONARIES. 

That  is  the  trouble  I  had  with  this  Christian 
religion,  its  infinite  heartlessness;  and  I  cannot 
tell  them  too  often  that  during  our  last  war 
Christians  who  knew  that  if  they  were  shot 
they  would  go  right  to  Heaven,  went  and  hired 
wicked  men  to  take  their  places  (laughter), 
perfectly  willing  the  men  should  go  to  hell, 
provide^  they  could  stay  at  home.  You  see 
tfiey  are  not  honest  in  it;  they  do  not  believe 
it,  or,  as  the  people  say,  "they  don't  sense  it;" 
they  have  not  religion  enough  to  conceive  what 
it  is  they  believe  and  what  a  terrific  falsehood 
they  assert.  And  I  beg  of  every  one  who  hears 
me  to-night,  I  beg,  I  implore,  I  beseech  you 
never  give  another  dollar  to  build  a  church  in 
which  that  lie  is  preached.  (Applause. )  Never 
give  another  cent  to  send  a  missionary  with  his 
mouth  stuffed  with  that  falsehood  to  a  foreign 
land.  Why,  they  say,  the  heathen  will  go  to 
Heaven  any  way  if  you  let  them  alone;  what 
is  the  use  of  sending  them  to  hell  by  enlighten- 
ing them.  Let  them  alone.  The  idea  of  going 
and  telling  a  man  a  thing  that  if  he  does  not 
believe  he  will  be  damned,  when  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  he  won't  believe  it.  Don't 
tell  him,  and  as  quick  as  he  gets  to  the  other 
world  and  finds  it  necessary  to  believe,  he  will 
say  "yes. "     Give  him  a  chance. 

My  objection  to  the  Christian  religion  is  that  it 
destroys  human  love,  and  tells  you  and  me  that 
the  love  of  your  dear  ones  is  not  necessary  in 
this  world  to  make  a  heaven  in  the  next.  No 
matter  about  your  wife,  your  children,  your 
'  brother,  your  sister — no  matter  about  all  the 
affections  of  the  human  heart — when  you  get 
there  you  will  be  along  with  the  angels.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  would  like  the  angesl. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  angels  would  like 
me.  I  would  rather  stand  by  the  folks  who 
have  loved  me  and  whom  I  know;  and  I  can 
conceive  of  no  heaven  without  the  love  of  this 
earth.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  Christian  religion ;  leave  your  father,  leave 
your  mother,  leave  your  wife,  leave  your  child- 
ren, leave  everything  and  follow  Jusus  Christ. 
I  will  not.  (Applause.)  I  will  stay  with  the 
folks.  (Laughter.)  I  will  not  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  a  selfish  fear  all  the  grandest  and  no- 


blest promptings  of  my  heart.  You  do  awj 
with  human  love,  and  what  are  we  without  it 
What  would  we  be  in  another  world,  and  wh; 
would  we  be  here  without  it  ?  Can  any  01 
conceive  of  music  without  human  love  ?  Hi 
man  love  builds  every  home — human  love  is  tl 
author  of  all  the  beauty  in  this  world.  Lo\ 
paints  every  picture,  and  chisels  every  statu< 
love,  I  tell  you,  builds  every  fireside.  Whj 
would  Heaven  be  without  love  ?  And  yet  ths 
is  what  we  are  promised — a  Heaven  with  yov 
wife  lost,  your  mother  lost,  some  of  your  chile 
ren  gone.  And  you  expect  to  be  made  happ 
by  falling  in  with  some  angel.  (Laughter 
Such  a  religion  is  demoralizing ;  and  how  ai 
you  to  get  there  ?  On  the  efforts  of  anothei 
You  are  to  be  a  perpetually  heavenly  paupei 
and  you  will  have  to  admit  through  all  eternit 
that  you  never  would  have  got  there  if  yo 
hadn't  got  frightened.  "  I  am  here,"  you  wi 
say,  "  I  have  these  wings,  I  have  this  musics 
instrument,  because  I  was  scared. "  (Laughter. 
What  a  glorious  world;  and  then  think  of  it 
No  reformation  in  the  next r  world — not  th 
slightest.  If  you  die  in  Arkansas  that  is  th 
end  of  you.  At  the  end  you  will  be  told  tha 
being  born  in  Arkansas  you  had  a  fair  chance 
Think  of  telling  a  boy  ra  the  next  world,  wh' 
lived  and  died  in  Delaware,  that  he  had  a  fai 
show!  Can  anything  be  more  infamous  ?  Al 
on  an  equality — the  rich  and  the  poor,  thos 
with  parents  loving  them,  those  with  every  op 
portunity  for  education,  on  an  equality  wit] 
the  poor,  the  abject,  and  the  ignor1 
ant — and  this  little  ray  called  life,  thi 
little  moment  with  a  shadow  and  i 
tear,  this  little  space  between  your  mother' 
arms  and  the  grave,  that  balances  an  entiri 
eternity.  And  God  can  do  nothing  for  yoj 
when  you  get  there.  A  little  MethodiS 
preacher  can  do  no  more  for  the  soul  her 
than  its  Creator  can  when  you  get  tliere.  Th< 
soul  goes  to  Heaven,  where  there  is  nothini 
but  good  society ;  no  bad  examples  ;  and  the; 
are  all  there,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
and  yet  they  can  do  nothmg  for  that  poo 
unfortunate  except  to  damn  him.  Is  there  an* 
sense  in  that  ?  Why  should  this  be  &  period  q 
probation  ?  It  says  in  the  Bible,  I  believe^ 
"  Now  is  the  accepted  time. "  When  does  tha 
mean  ?  That  means  whenever  the  passage  | 
pronounced.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  I; 
will  be  the  same  to-morrow,  won't  it  ?  Anj 
just  as  appropriate  then  as  to-day,  and  if  ap 
propriate  at  any  time,  appropriate  througj 
all  eternity.  What  I  say  is  this :  There  i 
no  world — there  can  be  no  world — in  whic! 
every  human  being  will  not  have  an  oppofi 
tunity  of  doing  right.  (Applause.)  That  l 
my  objection  to  this  Christian  religion 
and  if  the  love  of  earth  is  not  the  love  q 
Heaven,  if  those  who  love  us  here  are  to  b< 
separated  there,  then  I  want  eternal  sleep. 
Give  me  a  good  cold  grave  rather  than  tnj 
furnace  of  Jehovah's  wrath.  Gabriel,  donS 
blow!  (Laughter)  Let  me  alone!  (Laughter^ 
If,  when  the  grave  bursts,  I  am  not  to  mei 
faces  that  have  been  my  sunshine  in  this  lift 
let  me  sleep  on.  Rather  than  that  the  doc 
trine  of  endless  punishment  should  be  tried,  1 
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IS 


ould  like  to  see  the  fabric  of  our  civilization 
rumble  and  fall  to  unmeaning  chaos  and  to 
brmless  dust,  where  oblivion  broods  and  where 
ven  memory  forgets.  I  would  rather  a  Samson 
f  some  unprisoned  force,  released  by  chance, 
hould  so  wreck  and  strain  the  mighty  world 
hat  man  in  stress  and  strain  of  want  and  fear 
hould  shudderingly  crawl  back  to  savage  and 

arbaric  night.  I  would  rathjr  that  every 
lanet  would  in  its  orbit  wheel  a  barren  star 
ather  than  that  the  Christian  religion  should 
e  true.     (Applause.) 

WHAT   HE   BELIEVES. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  love  yonr  children  than 
'j  love  God,  a  thousand  times  better,  because 
can  help  them,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tiat  God  can  get  along  without  you.  (Laugh- 
er. )  I  believe  in  the  religion  of  the  family.  I 
elieve  that  the  roof-tree  is  sacred  from  the 
mallest  fibre  held  in  the  soft,  moist  clasp  of  the 
arth  to  the  little  blossom  on  the  topmost  bough 
hat  gives  its  fragrance  .o  the  happy  air.  (Ap- 
>lause. )  The  family  where  virtue  dwells  with 
ove  is  like  a  lily  with  a  heart  of  fire — the  fairest 
"ower  in  all  this  world.  And  I  tell  you  God 
:annot  afford  to  damn  a  man  in  the  next  world 
/ho  has  made  a  happy  family  in  this.  God 
annot  afford  to  cast  over  the  battlements  of 
leaven  the  man  who  has  built  a  happy  home 
tere.  God  cannot  atford  to  be  unpitying  to  a 
luman  heart  capable  of  pity.  God  cannot 
lothe  with  fire  the  man  who  has  clothed  the 
aked  here  ;  and  God  cannot  send  to  eternal 
>ain  a  man  who  has  done  something  towards 
mproving  the  condition  of  his  fellow-man. 
Applause.)  If  he  can,  I  had  rather  go  to 
leli  than  to  Heaven  and  keep  the  company  of 
uch  a  God. 

They  tell  me  the  next  terrible  thing  I  do  is  to 

ake  away  the  hope  of  immortality.     I  do  not, 

would  not,  I  could  not.    Immortality  was  first 

reamed  of  by  human  love,  and  yet  the  church 

going  to  take  human  love  out  of  immortality. 
Ye  love  it  ;  therefore  we  wish  to  love.  A  loved 
ne  dies,  and  we  wish  to  meet  again,  and  from 
tie  affection  of  the  human  heart  grew  the  great 
ak  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  (Applause.) 
^.nd  around  that  oak  has  climbed  the  poisonous 
rine,  superstition.  Theologians,  pretenders, 
oothsayers,  parsons,  priests,  popes,  bishops, 
ave  taken  all  that  hope,  and  they  have  had  the 
tnpudence  to  stand  by  the  grave  and  prophesy  a 
uture  of  pain.  They  have  erected  their  toll- 
ates  on  the  highway  to  the  other  world,  and 
ave  collected  money  from  the  poor  people  on 
lie  way,  and  they  have  collected  it  from  their 
The  church  did  not  give  us  the  idea  of 
mmortality ;  the  Bible  did  not  give  us  the  idea 
f  immortality.  Let  me  tell  you  now  the  Old 
^estament  tells  you  how  you  lost  immortality  ; 
t  does  not  say  another  word  about  another 
vorld  from  the  first  mistake  in  Genesis  to  the 
ast  curse  in  Malachi.  (Laughter and  applause.) 
There  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  one  burial 
ervice. 

No  man  in  the  Old  Testament  stands  by  the 
led  and  says,  "  I  will  meet  them  again  " — not 
>ne  word.  From  the  top  of  Sinai  came  no 
lope  of  another  world.  And  when  we  get  to 
ths  New  Testament,  what  do  we  find   there  ? 


"  Have  thy  heart  counted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  A9 
though  some  would  be  counted  unworthy  to 
obtain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And,  in 
another  place  :  "  Seek  for  honor,  glory,  im- 
mortality. "  If  you  have  got  it,  why  seek  for 
it?  And  in  another  place :  "  God,  who  alone 
hath  immortality,"  and  yet  they  tell  us  that  we 
get  our  idea  of  immortality  from  the  Bible.  1. 
deny  it.  If  Christ  was  in  fact  God,  why  didn't 
he  plainly  say  there  was  another  life  ?  Why 
didn't  he  tell  us  something  about  it  ?  Why 
didn't  he  turn  the  tear-stained  hope  of  immor-, 
tality  into  the  glad  knowledge  of  another  life? J 
Why  did  he  go  dumbly  to  his  death,  and 
leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  in  doubt  ? 
Why  ?  Because  he  was  a  man  and  didn't  know. 
(Applause. )  I  would  not  destroy  the  smallest 
star  of  human  hope,  but  I  deny  that  we  got 
our  idea  of  immortality  from  the  Bible.  It  ex- 
isted long  before  Moses  existed.  We  find  it 
symbolized  through  all  Egypt,  through  all 
India.  Wherever  man  has  lived,  his  religion 
has  made  another  world  in  which  to  meet  the 
lost.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  born  of  the  Bible. 
The  idea  of  immortality,  like  the  great  sea,  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human  heart,  beating 
with  its  countless  waves  against  the  rocks  ana 
sands  of  fate  and  time.  It  was  not  born  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  born  of  the  human  heart,  and  it 
will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists 
and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness  as  long  as 
love  kisses  the  lips  of  death.  (Applause. )  Wa 
do  not  know.  We  do  not  prophesy  a  life  of 
pain.  We  leave  the  dead  with  Nature,  the 
mother  of  us  all,  under  a  seven-hued  bow  of 
hope.  Under  the  seven-hued  arch  let  the  dead 
sleep.  "Ah,  but  you  take  the  consolation  of 
religion. "  What  consolation  has  religion  for 
the  widow  of  the  unbeliever,  the  widow  of  a 
good,  brave,  kind  man  who  lies  dead?  What 
can  the  orthodox  ministers  say  to  relieve  the 
bursting  heart  of  that  woman?  What  can  the 
orthodox  ministers  say  to  relieve  the  aching 
hearts  of  the  little  orphans  as  they  kneel  by  the 
grave  of  that  father,  if  that  father  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  an  orthodox  Christian?  What 
consolation  have  they  ?  I  find  that  when  a 
Christian  loses  a  friend  the  tears  spring  from  his 
eyes  as  quickly  as  from  the  eyes  of  others. 
Their  tears  are  as  bitter  as  ours.  Why?  The 
echo  of  the  promises  spoken  eighteen  huudred 
years  ago  is  so  low,  and  the  sound  of  the  clods 
upon  the  coffin  so  loud,  the  promises  are  so  far 
away,  and  the  dead  are  so  near.  That  is  the 
reason.  And  they  find  no  consolation  there. 
I  say  honestly  we  do  not  know;  we  cannot  say, 
We  cannot  say  whether  death  is  a  wall  or  a 
door;  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  day;  the 
spreading  of  pinions  to  soar  or  the  folding  for- 
ever of  wings;  whether  it  is  the  rising  or  the 
setting  of  a  sun,  or  an  endless  life  that  brings 
rapture  and  love  to  every  one —  we  do  not 
know;  we  cannot  say. 

AN    OLD   FABLE. 

There  is  an  old  fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice:  Eurydice  had  been  captured  and  taken 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  Orpheus  went  after 
her,  taking  with  him  his  harp  and  playing  as  he 
went;  and  whe»  he  came  to  the  infernal  regions 
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he  began  to  play,  and  Sysiphus  sat  down   upon  the  caverns,  playing  as  he  went,  a*id  as  he  agw 

the  stone  that  he  had  been  heaving  up  the  side  reached  the  light  he  failed  to  hear  the  footstej 

of  the  mountain  so  many  years,  and  which  con-  of  Eurydice,    and  he  looked    back   and   in 

tinually  rolled  back  upon  him;  Ixion  paused  upon  moment  she  was  gone.      This  old  fable  gives  t 

his  wheel  of  fire;  Tantalus   ceased   in   his  vain  us  the  idea  of  the   perpetual   effort   to   resci 

efforts     for     water;     the     daughters    of    the  truth   from  the   clutches   of  monsters.     Son 

Danaidae  left  off  trying  to   fill  their  seives  with  time  Orpheus  will  not   look   back.     Some  da 

water;  Pluto  smiled,  and   for   the  first  time   in  Eurydice  will  reach  the   blessed   light,  i.id    i 

the  history  of  Hell  the   cheeks   of  the   Furies  some  time  there  will  fade  from  the  memor* 

were    wet   with   tears;  monsters  relented  and  men  the   superstition  ~>f  'digion.       (Great  tj 

they  said,  "Eurydics  c\ay  go  with  you,  but  you  ttfause.) 
must  not  look  ba<*,."     So  he  again  threaded 


"WHICH  WAY." 


Ladies  an.t>  Gentlemen:  For  thousands 
of  years  n:c>n  have  been  asking  the  ques- 
tions: "flow  chall  we  civilize  the  world? 
How  shall  we  protect  life,  liberty,  property 
and  reputations?  How  shall  we  do  away 
with  crime  and  poverty?  How  clothe,  and 
feed,  and  educate,  and  civilize  mankind?" 
These  are  the  questions  that  are  asked  by 
thoughtful  mon  and  thoughtful  women. 
The  question  with  them  io  not,  ''What  will 
we  do  in  some  other  world?"  Time  enough 
to  ask  that  when  we  get  there.  The  bus- 
iness we  will  attend  to  now  is,  how  are  we 
to  civilize  the  world?  What  priest  shall  I 
ask?  What  sacred  volume  shall  I  search? 
What  oracle  can  I  cousidt?  At  what  shrine 
must  I  bow  to  find  out  what  is  to  be  done? 
Each  church  has  a  different  answer;  each 
has  a  different  recipe  for  the  salvation  of 
the  people,  but  not  while  they  are  in  this 
world.  All  that  is  to  be  done  in  this 
world  is  to  get  ready  for  the  next. 

THE  EIGHT  TO  INQUIRE. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  met  by  the  theo- 
logical world.  Have  I  the  right  to  inquire? 
They  say,  "Certainly;  it  is  your  duty  to 
inquire."  Each  church  has  a  recipe  for 
the  salvation  of  this  world,  but  not  while 
you  are  in  this  world— afterward.  They 
treat  time  as  a  kind  of  pier — a  kind  of  dock 
running  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  eter- 
nity; and  they  treat  us  all  as  though  we 
were  waiting  there,  sitting  on  our  trunks, 
for  the  Gospel  Ship. 

I  want  to  know  what  to  do  here.  Have 
I  the  right  to  inquire?  Yes.  If  I  have 
the  right  to  inquire,  then  I  have  the  right 
to  investigate.  If  I  have  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate,^ have  the  right  to  accept.  If  I 
have  the  right  to  accept,  I  have  the  right 
to  reject.  And  what  religion  have  I  the 
right  to  reject?  That  which  does  not  con- 
form with  my  reason,  with  my  standard  of 
truth,  with  my  standard  of  common  sense. 
Millions  of  men  have  been  endeavoring  to 
govern  this  world  by  means  of  the  super- 
natural. Thousands  and  thousands  of 
churches  exist,  thousands  of  cathedrals 
and  temples  have  been  built,  millions  of 
men  have  been  engaged  to  preach  this 
Gospel;  and  what  has  been  the  result  in 
this  world?  Will  one  church  have  any 
sympathy  with  another?  Does  the  religion 
of  one  country  have  any  respect  for  that  of 


another  ?  Or  does  not  each  religion  claim  to , 
be  the  only  one?  And  does  not  the  priest! 
of  every  religion,  with  infinite  impudence, 
consign  the  disciples  of  all  others  to  eter- 
nal fire? 

WHY  THE  CHUKCHES    HAVE   FAILED   TO    CIV- 
ILIZE. 

Why  is  it  the  churches  have  failed  to 
civilize  this  world?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Christian  countries  are  no  better  than 
any  other  countries?  Why  is  it  that 
Christian  men  are  no  better  than  any  other 
men?  Why  is  it  that  ministers  as  a  class 
are  no  better  than  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or 
merchants,  or  mechanics,  or  locomotive 
engineers,  and  a  locomotive  engineer  is  a 
thousand  times  more  useful.  Give  me  a 
good  engineer*  and  a  bad  preacher  to  go 
through  this  world  with  rather  than  a  bad 
engineer  and  a  good  preacher;  and  there  is 
this  curious  fact  about  the  believers  in  the 
supernatural:  The  priests  of  one  church 
of  one  church  have  no  confidence  in  the 
miracles  and  wonders  told  by  the  priests  of 
the  other  churches.  Maybe  they  know- 
each  other.  A  Christian  missionary  will  tell 
the  Hindoo  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible;  the 
Hindoo  smiles.  The  Hindoo  tells  the 
Christian  missionary  of  the  miracles  of  his 
sacred  books;  and  the  missionary  looks 
upon  him  with  pity  and  contempt.  No 
priest  takes  the  word  of  another. 

I  heard  once  a  little  story  that  illustrates 
this  point:  A  gentleman  in  a  little  party 
was  telling  a  most  wonderful  occurence, 
and  when  he  had  finished  everybody  said : 
"Is  it  possible?  Why,  did  you  ever  hear 
anything  like  that?"  All  united  in  a  kind 
of  wondering  chorus  except  one  man.  He 
said  nothing.  He  was  perfectly  still  and 
unmoved;  and  one  who  had  been  greatly 
astonished  by  the  story  said  to  him:  "Did 
you  hear  that  story?"  "Yes."  "Well,"  you 
don't  appear  to  be  excited."  "Well  no," 
he  said;     "I  am  a  liar  myself." 

TREATMENT  OE  THE  HONEST  DOUBTER. 

There  is  another  trouble  with  the  super- 
natural. It  has  no  honesty;  it  is  con- 
sumed by  egotism;  it  does  not  think — it 
knows;  consequently  it  has  no  patience 
with  the  honest  doubter.  And  how  has  the 
church  treated  the  honest  doubter?  He 
has  been  answered  by  force,  by  authority, 
by  Popes,  by  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and 
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Councils,  and,  above  all,  by  mobs.  In  that 
way  the  honest  doubter  has  been  answered. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  min- 
ister, the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  men 
who  believe  in  this  world.  I  might  as  well 
state  the  question — I  may  go  further  than 
you.  The  real  question  is  this :  Are  we  to 
be  governed  by  a  Supernatural  Being,  or 
are  we  to  govern  ourselves?  That  is  the 
question.  Is  God  the  source  of  power;  or 
does  all  authority  spring,in  governing,f  rom 
the  consent  of  the  governed?  That  is  the 
question.  In  other  words,  is  the  universe 
a  monarchy,  a  despotism,  or  a  democracy? 
I  take  the  democratic  side,  not  in  a  politi- 
cal sense.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
world  should  be  governed  by  God  or  by 
man;  and  when  I  say  "God"  I  mean  the 
Being  that  these  gentlemen  have  treated 
and  enthroned  upon  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. 

Now  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  Bible  is  true.  Let  us  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  God  once 
governed  this  world — not  that  He  did,  but 
let  us  admit  it,  and  I  intend  to  speak  of  no 
god  but  our  God,  because  we  all  insist  that 
of  all  the  gods  ours  is  the  best,  and,  if  He 
is  not  good,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  others.  Let  them  take  care  of 
themselves. 

THE  FIRST  GOVERNMENT. 

Now,  the  first  question  is,  whether  this 
world  shall  be  governed  by  God  or  man. 
Admitting  that  the  Being  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  is  God,  He  governed  this  world  once. 
There  was  a  Theocracy  at  the  start.  That 
was  the  first  government  of  the  world. 
Now,  how  do  you  judge  of  a  man?  The 
best  test  of  a  man  is,  how  does  he  use 
power?  That  is  the  supreme  test  of  man- 
hood. How  does  he  treat  those  within  his 
control?  The  greater  the  man,  ths  grander 
the  man,  the  more  careful  he  is  in  the  use 
of  power — the  tenderer  he  is,  the  nearer 
just,  the  greater,  the  more  merciful,  the 
grander,  the  more  charitable.  Tell  me  how 
a  man  treats  his  wife  or  his  children,  his 
poor  debtors,  his  servants,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  manner  of  a  man  he  be.  That,  I 
say,  is  the  supreme  test,  and  we  know  to- 
night how  a  good  and  great  man  treats  his 
inferiors.  We  know  that.  And  a  man 
endeavoring  to  raise  his  fellow-men  higher 
in  the  scale  of  civilization — what  will  that 
man  appeal  to?  Will  he  appeal  to  the  low- 
est or  to  the  highest  that  is  in  man?  Let 
us  be  honest.  Will  he  appeal  to  prej- 
udiced prejudice — the  fortress,  the  armor, 
the  sword  and  shield  of  ignorance?  Will 
he  appeal  to  credulity — the  ring  in  the  nose 
by  which  priests  lead  stupidity?  Will  he 
appeal  to  the  cowardly  man  ?  Will  he  play 
upon  his  fears — fear,  the  capital  stock  of 
imposture,  the  lever  and  fulcrum  of  hypoc- 
risy?   Will   he  appeal  to  the  selfishness 


and  all  the  slimy  serpents  that  crawl  in  th< 
den  of  savagery?    Or  will  he  appeal  tc 
reason,  the  torch  of  the  mind?    Will  he 
appeal  to  justice?  Will  he  appeal  to  charity 
which    is   justice    in    blossom?    Will    h( 
appeal  to  liberty  and  love?    These  are  tht 
questions.    What  will  he  do?    What  did 
our  God  do?    Let  us  see.     The  first  thing 
we  know  of  Him  is  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
How  did  He  endeavor  to  make  His  chili 
dren  great,  and  strong,  and  good,  and  f reej 
Did  He  say  anything  to  Adam  anel  Ev<j 
about  the  sacred  relation  of  marriage?  Did 
He  say  anything  to  them  about  loving  chit 
dren?   Did  He  say  anything  to  them  aboui 
learning  anything  under  Heaven?   Did  Hi 
say  one  word  about  intellectual  liberty? 
Did  He  say  one  word  about  reason  or  aboul 
justice?    Did  He  make  the  slightest  effon 
to  improve  them?    All  that  He  did  in  the 
world  was  to  give  them  one  poor,  little] 
miserable,  barren  command,  "  Thou  shall 
not  eat  of  a  certain  fruit."    That's  all  thai 
amounted  to  anything:  and,    when    thei 
sinned,  did  this  great  God  take  them  in  thl 
arms  of  His  love  and  endeavor  to  refora 
them?    No;  He  simply  put  upon  them  i 
curse.    When  they  were  expelled  He  s.ai« 
to  the  woman:    "I  will  greatly  multiple 
thy  sorrow.    In  sorrow  shalt  thou  brinj 
forth  children.     Thy  husband  shall    rulj 
over  thee."     God  made  every    mother 
criminal,  and  placed  a  perpetual  penalty 
pain  upon  human   love.    Our  God  mac 
wives  slaves — slaves  of  their  husbands.  Oij 
God  corrupted  the  marriage  relation  anj 
paralyzed  the  firesides  of  this  world.  Thati 
what  our  God  did.    And  what  did  He  ss 
to  poor  Adam?    "Cursed  be  the  ground  fd 
thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  al 
the  days  of   thy  life;  thorns  and  thistle 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  she 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field,  and  in  the  swef 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."    Did 
say  one  word  calculated  to  make  him I 
better  man?    Did  He  put  in  the  horizon! 
the  future  one  star  of  hope?    Let  us 
honest,  and  see  what  this  God  did,  and 
will    judge    of    Him  simply  by    ordinal 
common  sense.  ^ 

THE  FIRST  MTJRDERT 

After  a  while  Cain  murdered  his  brothtj 
and  he  was  detected  by  this  God. 
what  did  this  God  say  to  him?  Did  He  sa 
one  word  of  the  crime  of  shedding  huma 
blood?    Not    a  word.      Did  He  say  on 
word  calculated  to  excite  in  the  breast 
Cain    the    slightest    real  sorrow  for 
deed?    Not  the  slightest.    Did  He  tell : 
anything    about    where    Abel   was? 
thing.      Did  He  endeavor  to  make 
a  better  man?    Not  a  bit.    What  had 
ever  taught  him  before  on  that  subjec 
Nothing.     And  so  Cain  went  out  to  tl 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam, 
cording  to  the  Bible,  and  tbey  multiplitl 
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md  increased  until  they  covered  the  earth. 
3od  gave  them  no  code  of  laws.  God 
ever  built  them  a  school-house.  God 
ever  sent  a  teacher.  God  never  said  a 
rord  to  them  about  a  future  state.  God 
lever  held  up  before  their  gaze  that  daz- 
;ling  reward  of  Heaven;  never  spoke  about 
he  lurid  gulfs  of  Hell;  kept  Divine  pun- 
shnient  a  perfect  secret,  and,  without  hav- 
ng  given  them  the  slightest  opportunity, 
limply  drowned  the  world.  Splendid  ad- 
oinistration !  Cleveland  will  do  better 
han  that.  And,  after  the  waters  had  gone 
iway,  then  He  gave  them  some  command- 
nents.  I  suppose  that  He  saw  by  that 
ime  that  they  neeeded  guidance. 

THE    FIKST   LAWS. 

And  here  are  the  commandments: 

1.  You    may    eat    all  kinds    of    birds, 
)easts  and  fishes. 

2.  You  must  not  eat  blood;  if  you  do,  I 
will  kill  you. 

3.  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed. 

Nothing  more.  No  good  advice;  not  a 
word  about  government;  not  a  word  about 
the  rights  of  man,  or  woman,  or  children; 
not  a  word  about  any  law  of  nature;  not  a 
word  about  any  science — nothing,  not 
Bven  arithmetic. 

Nothing.  And  so  He  let  them  go  on, 
and  in  a  little  while  they  came  to  the  same 
old  state,  and  began  building  the  Tower  of 
Babel;  and  He  went  there  and  confounded, 
as  they  said,  their  languages.  Never 
aid  a  word  to  them;  never  told  them  how 
foolish  it  was  to  try  and  reach  Heaven  that 
way.  And  the  next  we  find  Him  talking  to 
Abraham,  and  with  Abraham  He  makes  a 
contract.  And  how  did  He  do  it?  "I  will 
bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them 
that  curse  thee."  Fine  contract  for  a  God. 
And  thereupon  He  made  certain  promises 
to  Abraham — promised  to  give  him  the 
whole  world,  all  the  nations  round  about, 
and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  Never  kept  one  of  His  promises — 
not  one.  He  made  the  same  promises  to 
Isaac,  and  broke  every  one.  Then  He 
made  them  all  over  to  Jacob,  and  broke 
every  one;  made  them  again  to  Moses, 
and  broke  them  all.  Never  said  a  word 
about  anybody  behaving  themselves — not 
a  word.  Finally,  these  people  whom  He 
had  taken  under  His  special  care  became 
slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  How  ashamed 
God  must  have  been!  Finally  He  made 
up  His  mind  to  rescue  them  from  that 
servitude,  and  He  sent  Moses  and  Aaron. 
He  never  said  a  word  to  Moses  or  Aaron 
that  Pharaoh  was  wrong.  He  never  said 
«.  word  to  them  about  how  the  women  felt 
when  their  male  children  were  taken  and 
destroyed,  He  simply  sent  Moses  before 
Pharaoh  with  a  cane  in  his  hand  that  he 
could  turn  into  a  serpent;  and,  when  Pha- 


raoh called  in  magicians  and  they  did  the 
same,  Pharaoh  laughed.  And  then  they 
made  frogs;  and  Pharaoh  sent  for  his  ma- 
gicians,  and  they  did  the  same,  and  Pha- 
raoh still  laughed.  And  this  God  had 
infiinite  power,  but  Pharaoh  defeated  Him 
at  every  point! 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  story  that  great 
Fenian  told  when  the  great  excitement  was 
about  Ireland.  An  Irishman  was  telling 
about  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He  said: 
"We  have  got  in  Ireland  now  over  300,000 
soldiers,  all  equipped.  Every  man  of  them 
has  got  a  musket  and  ammunition.  They 
are  ready  to  march  at  a  minute's  notice." 
"But,"  said  the  other  man,  "why  don't  they 
march?"  "Why,"  said  the  other  man,  "the 
police  won't  let  them."  How  admirable! 
Imagine  the  infinite  God  endeavoring  to 
liberate  the  Hebrews,  and  prevented  by  a 
King,  who  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  until  He  had  done  some  little 
miracles  with  sticks!  Think  of  it!  "But," 
said  Christians,  "you  must  wait  a  little 
while  if  you  wish  to  find  the  foundation  of 
law." 

THE  LAW  OF  SINAI. 

Christians  now  assert  that  from  Sinai 
came  to  this  world  all  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  that  from  its  flaming  top 
we  received  the  first  ideas  of  law  and 
justice.  Let  us  look  at  those  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Which  of  those  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  new,  and  which  of  those 
Ten  Commandments  were  old?  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill."  That  was  as  old  as  fife.  Murder 
has  been  a  crime,  also,  because  men  object 
to  being  murdered.  If  you  read  the  same 
Bible  you  will  find  that  Moses,  seeing  an 
Israelite  and  an  Egyptian  contending  to- 
gether, smote  the  Egyptian  and  hid  his 
body  in  the  sand.  After  he  had  committed 
that  crime  Moses  fled  from  the  land.  Why? 
Simply  because  there  was  a  law  against 
murder.  That  is  all.  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  That  is  as  old  as  birth. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  That 
is  as  old  as  sex.  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
That  is  as  old  as  work,  and  as  old  as 
property.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit 
ness  against  thy  neighbor."  That  is  as  old 
as  the  earth.  Never  was  there  a  nation, 
never  was  there  a  tribe  on  the  earth  that 
did  not  have  substantially  those  command- 
ments. What,  then,  were  new?  First. 
".  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God;  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  God."  Why?  "Because 
I  am  a  jealous  God."  Second,  "Thou 
shalt  not  make  any  graven  image."  Third, 
"Thou  shalt  not  take  My  name  in  vain." 
Fourth.  "Thou  shalt  not  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day."  What  use  were  these  com- 
mandments? None — not  the  slightest. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
God  from  Sinai,  instead  of  the  command- 
ments, had  said:    "  Thou  shalt  not  enslave 
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thy  fellow-man;  no  human  being  is  entitled 
to  the  results  of  another's  labor."  Suppose 
He  had  said:  "Thou  shalt  not  persecute 
for  opinion's  sake:  thought  and  speech 
must  be  forever  free."  Suppose  he  had 
said,  instead  of  "Thou  shalt  not  work  on 
the  Sabbath  day,"  "  A  man  shall  have  but 
one  wife;  a  woman  shall  have  but  one  hus- 
band; husbands  shall  love  their  wives; 
wives  shall  love  their  husbands  and  their 
children  with  all  their  hearts  and  as  them- 
selves"— how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  this  world. 

Egypt's  enlightenment. 
Long  before  Moses  was  born  the  Egyp- 
tians taught  one  God;  but  afterwards,  I 
believe,  in  their  weakness,  they  degenerated 
into  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.    They  taught 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  soul,  and  taught 
judgment  after  death.     They  taught  as  a 
reward  for  belief  in  their  doctrine  eternal 
joy,  and  as  a  punishment  for  non-belief 
eternal  pain.     Egypt,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  far  better  governed  than  Palestine. 
The  laws  of  Egypt  were  better  than  the 
laws  of  God.    In  Egypt  woman  was  equal 
with  man.     Long  before  Moses  was  born 
there    Avere    Queens    upon  the    Egyptian 
throne.      Long    before    Moses    was    born 
they  had  a  written  code  of  laws,  and  their 
laws    were    administered    by   courts    and 
judges.    They  had  rules  of  evidence.    They 
understood  the    philosophy    of   damages, 
Long  before  Moses  was  born    they  had 
asylu*ms  for  the  insane  and  hospitals  for 
the  sick.    Long  before  God  appeared  on 
Sinai  there  were    schools   in  Egypt,  and 
the  highest  office  next  to  the  throne  was 
opened  to  the    successful    scholar.      The 
Egyptian  married  but  one  wife.    His  wife 
was  called  the  lady  of  the  house.    Women 
were  not  secluded;  and,  above  all  and  over 
all,  the  people  of  Egypt  were  not  divided 
into  castes,  and  were  infinitely  better  gov- 
erned than  God  ever  thought  of.    I  am 
speaking  of  the  God  of   this    Bible.    If 
Moses  had  remembered  more  of  what  he 
saw  in  Egypt  his  government  would  have 
been  far  better  than  it  was.    Long  before 
these  commandments  were  given,  Zoroaster 
taught  the  Hindoos  that  there  was  one 
infinite  and  supreme  God.     They  had  a 
code  of  laws,  and  their  laws  were  admin- 
istered by  judges  in  their  courts.    By  those 
laws,  at  the  death  of  a  father,  the  unmar- 
ried daughter  received  twice  as  much  of 
his  property  as  his  son.     Compare  those 
laws  with  the  laws  of  Mose^, 

THE  ROMAN  LAWS. 

So,  too,  the  Romans  had  their  code  of 
laws.  The  Romans  were  the  greatest  law- 
yers the  world  produced.  The  Romans 
had  a  code  of  civil  laws,  and  that  code  to- 
day is  the  foundation  of  all  law  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  Romans  built  temples 
to  Truth,  to  Faith,  to  Valor,  to  Cod  cord,  to 


Modesty,  to  Charity,  and  to  Chastity.  And 
so  with  the  Grecians.  And  yet  you  will 
find  Christian  ministeis  to-day  contending 
that  all  ideas  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  right 
came  from  Sinai,  from  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, from  the  Mosaic  laws.  No  lawyer 
who  understands  his  profession  will  claim 
that  is  so.  No  lawyer  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  law  will  claim  it.  No  man  who 
knows-history  itself  will  claim  it.  No  man 
will  claim  it  but  an  ignorant  zealot. 

INSPIRATION  VS.  UNINSPIRED  MAN. 

Let  us  go  another  step — let  us  compare 
the  ideas  of  this  God  with  the 'ideas  of  un- 
inspired men.  I  am  making  this  long  pref- 
ace because  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  your 
minds  that  the  Bible  is  inspired. 

Now  let  us  go  along  a  little  and  see  what 
is  God's  opinion  of  liberty.  Nothing  is  of 
more  value  in  this  world  to-day  than  liberty, 
liberty  of  body  and  liberty  of  mind.  With- 
out liberty,  the  universe  would  be  as  a 
dungeon  into  which  human  beings  are 
flung  like  poor  and  miserable  convicts. 
Intellectual  liberty  is  the  ah-  of  the  soul, 
the  sunshine  of  the  mind.  Without  it  we 
should  be  in  darkness.  Now,  Jehovah 
commanded  the  Jewish  people  to  take  cap- 
tives the  strangers  and  sojourners  amongst 
them,  and  ordered  that  they  and  their 
children  should  be  bondsmen  and  bonds- 
women for  ever. 

Now  let  us  compare  Jehovah  to  Epicte- 
tus — a  man  to  whom  no  revelation  was  ever 
made— a  man  to  whom  this  God  did  not 
appear.    Let  us  listen  to  him:  "  Remember 
your  servants  are  to  be  treated  as  your  own 
brothers— children  of  the  same  God."     On 
the  subject  of  liberty  is  not  Epictetus  a 
better  authority  than   Jehovah,  who  told 
the  Jews  to   make  bondsmen  and  bonds- 
women of  the  heathen  round  about?      And 
He  said  they  were  to  make  them  their  bonds 
men  and  bondswomen  forever.     Why?  Be 
couse  they  were  heathen.    Why?    Because 
they  were  not  children  of  the  Jews.    He 
was  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  not  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.    So  He  said  to  His  chosen 
people:    "  Pillage  upon  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroy the  people  of  other  gods.    Buy  the 
heathen  round  about."    Yet  Cicero,  a  poor 
pagan  lawyer,  said  this— and  he  had  not 
even  read  the  Old  Testament— had  not  even 
had  the  advantage  of  being  enlightened  by 
the  prophets:  "They  who  say  that  we  should 
love  our  fellow-citizens,  and  not  foreigners, 
destroy  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, and  with  it  benevolence  and  justice 
would  perish  forever."  Is  not  Cicero  greater 
than  Jehovah  ?      The  Bible,  inspired  by 
Jehovah,  says :       "  If  a  man  smite  his  ser- 
vant with  a  rod  and  he  die  under  his  hand 
he  shall  be  punished.     If  he  continue  a  day 
or  two  and  then  die,  he  shall  not  be  pvn- 
ished."      Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 
who  had  never  heard  of  Jehovah,  and  never 
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ad  a  word  of  Moses,  said  this:    " No  man 

in  be  the  owner  of  another,  and  the  title 

bad.    Whether  the  slave  became  a  slave 

•  conquest  or  by  purchase,  the  title  is 

d."    Let  us  come  and  see  whether  Jeho- 

ih  has  any  humanity  in  Him.    Jehovah 

■dered  the  Jewish  General  to  make  war, 

id  this  was  the  order:    "And  when  the 

ord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before 

lee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly 

astroy  them;  thou  shaft  make  no  covenant 

th  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them." 

nd  yet  Epictetus,  whom  I  have  already 

noted,  said:      "Treat  those  in  thy  power 

i  thou  wouldst  have  thy  superiors  treat 

lee." 

ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  PAGAN. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  the  pagan.  Is  it 
ossible  that  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness 
aid:  "I  will  heap  mischief  upon  them;  I 
all  send  My  arrows  upon  them.  They 
ball  be  burned  with  hunger;  they  shall 
e  devoured  with  burning  heat  and  with 
itter  destruction.  I  will  also  send  the 
seth  of  locusts  upon  them,  with  the 
oisonous  serpent  of  the  desert.  The 
ound  without  and  the  terror  within  shall 
estroy  both  the  young  men  and  the  vir- 
ins,  the  sucklings  also,  and  the  men  with 
ray  hairs."  While  Seneca,  a  poor,  unin- 
pired  Boman,  said:  "  A  wise*man  will  not 
•ardon  any  crime  that  ought  to  be  pun- 
shed,  but  will  accomplish  in  another  way 
,11  that  is  sought.  He  will  spare  some;  he 
pill  pardon  and  watch  over  some  because 
>f  their  youth;  he  will  pardon  these  on 
ijcount  of  their  ignorance.  His  clemency 
vill  not  fail  what  is  sought  by  justice,  but 
lis  clemency  will  fulfill  justice."  That 
vas  said  by  Seneca.  Can  we  believe  that 
this  Jehovah  said:  "Let  his  children  be 
fatherless  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Let  his 
jhildren  be  continually  vagabonds,  and 
oeg.  Let  them  seek  their  bread  out  of 
lesolate  places.  Let  the  extortioner  catch 
ill  that  he  hath,  and  let  the  stranger  spoil 
lis  labor.  Let  not  one  extend  mercy  unto 
hem,  neither  let  any  favor  his  fatherless 
;hildren."  Did  Jehovah  say  this?  Surely 
3.e  had  never  heard  this  line — this  plaint- 
ve  music  from  the  Hindoo:  "Sweet  is  the 
ute  to  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
voices  of  their  own  children."  Let  us  see 
he  generosity  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  cloud 
►f  darkness  on  Mount  Sinai.  He  said  to 
;he  Jews:  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God 
lefore  Me.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to 
my  other  Gods,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
ealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
athers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
burth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me." 
rust  think  of  God  saying  to  people:  "If 
'ou  do  not  love  Me  I  will  damn  you." 
Contrast  this  with  the  words  put  by  the 
liudoo  poet  into  the  mouth  of  Brahma: 
'I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind.     They 


who  honestly  worship  other  gods  involun- 
tarily worship  me.  I  am  he  that  partaketh 
of  all  worship.  I  am  the  reward  of  wor- 
ship." How  perfectly  sublime  !  Let  me 
read  it  to  you  again:  "  I  am  the  same  to 
all  mankind.  They  who  honestly  worship 
other  gods  involuntarily  worship  me.  I 
am  he  that  partaketh  of  all  worship.  I  am 
the  reward  of  worship."  Compare  these 
passages.  The  first  is  a  dungeon,  which 
crude  hands  havei  digged  with  jealous 
slime.  The  other  is  like  the  dome  of  the 
firmament,  inlaid  with  constellations.  Is 
it  possible  God  ever  said:  "If  a  prophet 
deceive  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I, 
the  Lord,  hath  deceived  that  prophet?" 
Compare  that  passage  with  the  poet,  a 
pagan:  "Better  remain  silent  the  remain- 
der of  life  than  speak  falsely."  Can  we 
believe  a  Being  of  infinite  mercy  gave  this 
command :  "  Put  every  man  his  sword  by 
his  side;  go  from  the  gate  throughout  the 
camp,  and  slay  every  man  his  brother, 
every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man 
'his  neighbor.  Consecrate  yourselves  this 
day.  Let  every  man  lay  his  sword  even 
upon  his  son,  upon  his  brother,  that  he 
bestow  blessing  upon  Me  this  day." 
Surely  that  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  great, 
magnanimous  spirit,  like  that  of  the  Boman 
Emperor,  who  declared:  "I  had  rather 
keep  a  single  Boman  citizen  alive  than 
slay  a  thousand  enemies."  Compare  the 
last  command  given  to  the  children  of 
Israel  with  the  words  of  Marcus  Aurelius: 
"  I  have  formed  an  ideal  of  the  State,  in 
which  there  is  the  same  law  for  all,  and 
equal  rights  and  equal  liberty  of  speech 
established  for  all — an  Empire  where 
nothing  is  honored  so  much  as  the  freedom 
of  the  citizens."  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
Boman  Emperor. 

THE  STORY  OF  SUFI. 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  old  story 
from  Sufi?  There  was  a  man  who  for  seven 
years  did  every  act  of  good,  every  kind 
of  charity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years 
he  mounted  the  steps  to  the  gate  of  Heaven 
and  knocked.  A  voice  cried,  "Who  is 
there?"  He  cried,  "Thy  servant,  O  Lord;" 
and  the  gate  was  shut.  Seven  other  years 
he  did  every  good  work,  and  again  mounted 
the  three  steps  to  Heaven  and  knocked. 
The  voice  cried,  "Who  is  there?"  He  an- 
swered, "Thy  slave,  O  God;"  and  the  gates 
were  shut.  Seven  other  years  he  did  every 
good  deed,  and  again  mounted  the  steps  to 
Heaven,  and  the  voice  said:  "Who  is 
there?"  He  replied,  "Thyself,  O  God;" 
and  the  gates  wide  open  flew.  Is  there 
anything  in  our  religion  so  warm  or  so 
beautiful  as  that?  Compare  that  story 
from  a  pagan  with  the  Presbyterian  re- 
ligion. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  TRADITION. 

Take  this  storv  of  Endesthora,  who  was 
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a  King  of  Egypt,  and  started  for  the  place 
wheie  the  horizon  touched  the  earth, 
where  he  was  to  meet  God.  With  him  fol- 
lowed Argune,  and  Bemis,  and  Traubation. 
They  were  taught  that,  when  any  man 
started  after  God  in  that  way,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  crime  he  would  fall  by 
the  way.  Endesthora  walked  at  the  head 
and  suddenly  he  missed  Argune.  He  said, 
"  He  was  not  always  merciful  in  the  hour  of 
victory."  A  little  while  after  he  missed 
i  Bemis,  and  said,  "He  fought  not  so  much 
•for  the  rights  of  man  as  for  his  own  glory." 
A  little  farther  on  he  missed  Traubation. 
He  said,  "My  God,  I  know  no  reason  for 
his  failing  to  reach  the  place  where  the 
horizon  touches  the  earth;"  and  the  god 
Bam  appeared  to  him,  and,  opening  the 
curtains  of  the  sky,  said  to  him,  "Enter." 
And  Endesthora  said:  "But  where  'are 
my  brethren?  Where  are  Argune,  and 
Bemis,  and  Traubation?"  And  the  god  said: 
"They  sinned  in  their  time,  and  they  are 
condemned  to  suffer  below."  Then  said 
Endesthora:  "I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
your  heaven  without  my  friends.  If  they 
are  below,  then  I  will  join  them."  But  the 
god  said:  "They  are  here  before  you,  I 
simply  said  this  to  try  your  soul."  Endes- 
thora simply  turned  and  said:  "But  what 
of  my  dog?"  The  god  said,  "Thou  knowest 
that,  if  the  shadow  of  a  dog  fall  upon  the 
sacrifice,  it  is  unclean.  How,  then,  can  a 
dog  enter  heaven?"  And  Endesthora  replies: 
"I  know  that,  and  I  know  another  thing; 
that  ingratitude  is  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
whether  it  be  to  man  or  beast.  That  dog 
has  been  my  faithful  friend.  He  has  fol- 
lowed me  and  I  will  not  desert  even  him." 
And  the  god  said:  "Let  the  dog  follow." 
Compare  that  with  the  Bible  stories. 

PAGAN  SAYINGS. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  Aris- 
totle said:  "We  should  conduct  ourselves 
toward  others  as  we  would  have  them 
conduct  themselves  toward  us."  Seneca 
said:  "Do  not  to  your  neighbor  what 
you  would  not  have  your  neighbor  do  to 
you."  Socrates  said:  "Act  toward  others 
as  you  would  have  others  act  toward  you. 
Forgive  your  enemies,  render  good  for 
evil,  and  kiss  even  the  hand  that  is  up- 
raised to  smite."  Krishnar  said:  "Cease 
to  do  evil;  aim  to  do  well;  love  your  ene- 
mies. It  is  the  law  of  love  that  virtue  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  strength."  Poor, 
miserable  pagans!  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing like  this?  Is  it  possible  that  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  was  in- 
spired when  he  said  that  man  was  not 
created  for  woman,  but  woman  for  man? 
Epictetus  said:  "What  is  more  delightful 
than  to  be  so  dear  to  your  wife  as  to  be  on 
her  account  dearer  even  to  yourself?" 
Compare  that  with  St.  Paul:  "But  I  would 
have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  man 


is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  th< 
man,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  hu» 
bands  as  unto  the  Lord."  That  was  in 
spiration.  This  was  written  by  a  poor 
despised  heathen:  "In  whatever  house  th< 
husband  is  contented  with  the  wife  anc 
the  wife  with  the  husband,  in  that  hous( 
will  fortune  dwell.  In  the  house  when 
the  woman  is  not  honored,  let  the  curse  b< 
pronounced.  Where  the  wife  is  honored 
there  God  is  truly  worshiped."  I  wisl 
Jehovah  had  said  something  like  that  f  ron 
Sinai.  Is  there  anything  as  beautiful  as 
this  in  the  New  Testament:  "Shall  I  tel 
you  where  Nature  is  more  blest  and  fair  i 
It  is  where  those  we  love  abide.  Though 
the  space  be  small,  it  is  ample  as  Earth 
though  it  be  a  desert,  through  it  run  the 
rivers  of  Paradise." 

THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY. 

Compare  these  things  with  the  curse£_ 
pronounced  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
you  read  of  the  heathen  being  given  over 
to  butchery  and  death,  and  the  women  and 
babes  to  destruction;  and,  after  you  have 
read  them,  read  the  chapters  of  horrors  in 
the  New  Testameut,  threatening  eternal 
fire  and  flame;  and  then  read  this,  the 
greatest  thought  uttered  by  the  greatest  of 
human  beings* 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained: 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty; 
It  becomes  the  throned  monarch  better  than  his 
crown. 

Compare  that  with  your  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament !  If  Jehovah  was  an  infinite 
God  and  knew  things  from  the  beginning, 
He  knew*that  His  Bible  would  be  a  breast- 
work behind  which  tryanny  and  hypocrisy 
would  crouch,  and  knew  His  Bible  would  be 
the  auction-block  on  which  the  mother 
would  stand  while  her  babe  was  sold  from 
her,  because  He  knew  His  Bible  would  be 
quoted  by  tryants:  that  it  would  be  quoted 
in  defense  of  robbers  called  kings  and  by: 
hypocrites  called  priests.  He  knew  that  He 
had  taught  the  Jewish  people;  He  knew 
that  He  had  found  them  free  and  left  them 
slaves;  He  knew  that  He  had  broken  ever? 
single  promise  made  to  them;  He  knew 
that,  while  other  nations  advanced  in  knowk 
edge,  in  art,  in  science,  His  chosen  people 
were  subjects  still.  He  promised  them  the 
world;  He  gave  them  a  desert.  He  prom- 
ised them  liberty,  and  made  them  slaves. 
He  promised  them  power;  He  gave  them 
exile,  and  anyone  who  reads  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  compelled  to  say  that  nothing  could 
add  to  their  misery. 

Let  us  be  honest.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  religion?  This  wui  <d,  where  did  it 
come  from?  You  hear  eveiv  minister  say. 
that  man  is  a  religious  animal  —that  religion 
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natural.  While  man  is  an  ignorant  anima 
m  will  be  a  theological  animal,  and  no 
iger.  Where  did  we  get  this  religion? 
le  savage  knew  but  little  of  Nature,  but 
ought  that  everything  happened  in  refer- 
ee to  him.  He  thought  his  sins  caused 
rthquakes,  and  that  his  virtues  made  the 
nshine. 

THE  EGOTISM  OP   IGNORANCE. 

Nothing  is  so  egotistic  as  ignorance. 
>u  know,  and  so  do  I,  that  if  no  human 
ing  existed,  the  sun  would  shine,  and 
it  tempests  would  now  and  then  devas- 
;e  the  earth,  violets  would  spread  their 
lvet  bosoms  to  the  sun,  daisies  would 
ow,  roses  woiu.  fill  the  air  with  perfume, 
d  now  and  the  volcanoes  would  illu- 
nate  the  horizon  with  their  lurid  glare,  the 
ass  would  grow,  the  waters  would  run,' 
d  so  far  as  Nature  is  concerned,  every- 
ing  would  be  as  joyous  as  though  the 
rth  were  filled  with  happy  homes.  We 
ow  the  barbarian  savage  thinks  that  all 
is  was  on  his  account.  He  thinks  that 
3re  dwelt  two  very  powerful  deities ;  that 
are  was  a  good  one  because  he  knows 
od  things  happen  to  him,  and  that  there 
,s  a  bad  one  because  he  knows  bad  things 
ppen  to  him.     Behind  the  evil  influence 

puts  a  devil,  and  behind  the  good  an 
;ention  of  a  god;  and  then  he  imagines 
th  these  beings  are  in  opposition,  and 
it,  between  them,  they  struggle  for  the 
ssession  of  his  ignorant  soul.  He  also 
inks  that  the  place  where  the  good  deity 
es  is  Heaven,  and  that  the  place  where 
b  other  deity  keeps  himself  is  a  place  of 
rture  and  punishment.  And  about  that 
ae  other  barbarians  have  chosen  to  keep 
e  ignorant  ones  in  subjection  by  means 

the  doctrine  of  fear  and  punishment. 

NO  REFORMING  POWER    IN  PUNISHMENT. 

There  is  no  reforming  power  in  fear. 
»u  can  scare  a  man,  maybe,  so  bad  that 
>  won't  do  a  thing,  but  you  can't  scare 
m  so  bad  he  won't  want  to  do  it.     There 

no  reforming  power  in  punishment  or 
ute  force;  but  our  barbarian  rather 
tagined  that  every  being  would  punish  in 
'cordance  with  his  power,  and  his  dignity, 
id  that  God  would  subject  them  to  torture 

the  same  way  as  those  who  made  Him 
igry.  They  knew  the  King  would  inflict 
rments  upon  one  in  his  power,  and  they 
ipposed  that  God  would  inflict  torture 
icording  to  His  power.  They  knew  that 
e  worst  torture  was  a  slow,  burning  fire; 
Ided  to  it  the  idea  of  eternity,  and  Hell 
is  produced.  That  was  their  idea.  All 
eanness,  revenge,  selfishness,  cruelty, 
id  hatred  of  which  men  here  are  capable 
irst  into  blossom  and  bore  fruit  in  that 
le  wrord,  Hell. 

EXPERIMENTING    WITH    MAN. 

In  this  way  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  ex- 


perimented with  man,  keeping  him  between 
an  outstretched  abyss  beneath  and  a 
Heaven  above;  and  in  time  the  man  came 
to  believe  that  he  could  please  God  by 
having  read  a  few  sacred  books,  could 
count  beads,  could  sprinkle  water, eat  little 
square  pieces  of  bread,  and  that  he  could 
shut  his  eyes  and  say  -words  to  the  clouds; 
but  the  moment  he  left  this  world  nothing 
remained  except  to  damn  him.  He  was  to 
be  kept  miserable  one  day  in  seven,  and  be 
could  slander  and  persecute  other  men  ;)11 
the  other  days  in  the  week.  That  was  the 
chance  God  gave  a  man  here,  but  the 
moment  he  left  this  world  that  settled  it. 
He  would  go  to  eternal  pain  or  else  to 
eternal  joy.  That  was  the  way  that  the 
supernatural  governed  this  world— through 
fear,  through  terror,  through  eternity  of 
punishment;  and  that  government,  I  say 
to-night,  has  failed.  How  has  it  been  kept 
alive  so  long?  It  was  born  in  ignorance. 
Let  me  tell  you,  whoever  attacks  a  creed 
will  be  confronted  with  a  list  of  great  men 
who  have  believed  in  it,  Probably  their 
belief  in  that  creed  was  the  only  weakness 
they  had.  But  he  will  be  asked,  "  So  you 
know  more  than  all  the  great  men  who 
have  taught  and  all  the  respectable  men 
who  have  believed  in  that  faith?"  For  the 
church  is  always  going  about  to  get  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  Governors,  or  even  per- 
haps members  of  the  Legislature,  and  you 
are  told,  because  So-and-so  believed  all 
these  things,  and  you  have  no  more  talents 
than  they,  that  you  should  believe  the 
same  thing.  But  I  contend,  as  against  this 
argument,  that  you  should  not  take  the 
testimony  of  these  men  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  take  at  the  same  time  all  their 
beliefs  on  other  subjects.  Then,  again,  they 
tell  you  that  the  rich  people  are  all  on  their 
side,  and  I  say  so,  too.  The  churches  to- 
day seek  the  rich,  and  poverty  unwillingly 
seeks  them.  Light  thrown  from  diamonds 
adorns  the  repentant  here.  We  are  told 
that  the  rich,  the  fortunate,  and  the  holders 
of  place  are  Christians  now;  and  yet 
ministers  grow  eloquent  over  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  who  was  born  in  a  manger,  and 
say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  passed  the  titled 
ladies  of  the  world  and  selected  the  wife  of 
a  poor  mechanic  for  the  mother  of  God. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  church  condemns  the  men 
of  Jerusalem  who  held  positions  and  who 
held  the  pretensions  of  the  Savior  in  con- 
tempt. They  admit  that  He  was  so  little 
known  that  they  had  to  bribe  a  man  to 
point  Him  out  to  the  soldiers.  They  assert 
that  He  performed  miracles;  yet  He  re- 
mained absolutely  unknowTi,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  obscurity.  No  one  knew  Him, 
and  one  of  His  disciples  had  to  be  bribed  to 
point  Him  out.  Surely  He  and  His  dis- 
ciples   could    have    met    the    arguments 
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which,  were  urged  against  their  religion  at 
that  time. 

THE  CHUKCH  AND  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

So  long  as  the  church  honored  philos- 
ophers she  kept  her  great  men  in  the  major- 
ity. How  is  it  now?  I  say  to-night  that  no 
man  of  genius*  in  the  world  is  in  the  ortho- 
dox pulpit  so  far  as  I  know.  Where  are 
they?  Where  are  the  orthodox  great  men? 
I  challenge  the  Christian  church  to  produce 
3,  man  like  Alexander  Humboldt.  I  chal- 
lenge the  we  rid  to  produce  a  naturalist  like 
.Haeckel.  J  challenge  the  Christian  world 
to  produce  a  man  like  Darwin.  Where  in 
tbe  ranks  of  orthodoxy  are  historians  like 
Draper  arid  Buckle?  Where  are  the  natu- 
ralists like  Tyndall,  philosophers  like  Mills 
and  Spencer,  and  women  like  George  Eliot 
and  Harriet  Martineau?  You  may  get  tired 
of  the  great-men  argument;  but  the  names 
of  the  great  thinkers,  the  naturalists  and 
scientists  of  our  time,  cannot  be  matched 
by  the  supernatural  world. 

What  is  the  next  argument  they  will 
bring  forward?  The  father  and  mother 
argument.  "  You  must  not  disgrace  your 
parents."  How  did  Christ  come  to  leave 
the  religion  of  His  mother?  That  argument 
proves  too  much.  There  is  one  way  every 
man  can  honor  hismother — that  is  by  find- 
ing out  more  than  she  knew.  There  is  one 
way  a  man  can  honor  his  father — by  correct- 
ing the  old  man's  errors. 

THE  GEOWTH  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Most  people  imagine  that  the  creed  we 
have  came  from  the  brain  and  heart  of 
Christ.  They  have  no  idea  how  it  was 
made.  They  think  it  was  all  made  at  one 
time.  They  don't  understand  that  it  was 
a  slow  growth.  They  don't  understand 
that  theology  is  a  science  made  up  of  mis- 
takes, prejudices,  and  falsehoods.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  few  facts :  The  Emperor  Constan- 
tino who  lifted  the  Christian  religion  into 
power,  [murdered  his  wife  and  his  eldest 
son  the  very  year  that  he  convened  the 
Council  of  Nice  to  decide  whether  Jesus 
Christ  was  man  or  God;  and  that  was  not 
decided  until  the  year  of  grace  325.  Then 
Theodosius  called  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople in  381,  and  this  council  decided  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father. 
You  see,  there  was  a  little  doubt  on  that 
question  before  this  was  done.  Then 
another  council  was  called  jlater  to  deter- 
mine who  the  Virgin  Mary  really  was,  and 
it  was  solemnly  decided  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Christ.  In  431,  and  then  in  451, 
a  council  was  held  in  Chalcedon,  by  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  [and  that  decided  that 
Christ  had  two  natures — a  human  and  a 
divine.  In  680  another  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople;  and  in  1274,  at  Lyons,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
not  only  from  the  Father  but  from  the  Son; 
nod  when  you  take  into  ^n^der .■"«■' on  +v>n 


fact  that  a  belief  inthe  Trinity  "s  absolute 
essential  to  salvation,  you  see  how  impoi 
ant  it  was  that  these  doctrines  should  ha 
been  established  in  1274,  when  millions 
people  had  dropped  into  Hell  in  the  interi 
solely  because  they  had  forgotten  th 
question.  At  last  we  know  how  religio: 
are  made.  We  know  how  miracles  are  ma 
uf  actured.  We  know  the  history  of  reh( 
and  bones,  and  pieces  of  the  true  cro* 
And  at  last  we  understand  apostolic  succe 
sion.  At  last  we  have  examined  other  reli 
ions,  and  we  find  them  all  the  same,  and\ 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  ours  is  Ml 
the  rest.    I  think  we  understand  it. 

A  JAPANESE  STOEY. 

I  read  a  little  story,  a  short  time  ag 
from  the  Japanese,  that  throws  light  up< 
the  question.  There  was  an  old  priest  at 
monastery.  This  monastery  was  bui 
over  the  bones  of  what  he  called  a  sain 
and  people  came  there  and  were  cured  < 
many  diseases.  This  priest  had  an  assis 
ant.  After  the  assistant  grew  up  and  g< 
quite  to  understand  his  business,  the  ol 
priest  gave  him  a  little  donkey,  and  tol 
him  that  henceforth  he  was  to  take  care  ( 
himself.  The  young  priest  started  or 
with  his  little  donkey,  and  asked  alms  c 
those  he  met.  Few  gave  to  him.  Finall 
he  got  very  poor.  He  could  not  raii= 
money  enough  to  feed  the  donkey.  Finall 
the  donkey  died;  he  was  about  to  bury 
when  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  H 
buried  the  donkey  and  sat  down  on  th 
grave,  and  to  the  next  stranger  tha 
passed  he  said:  "Will  you  not  give  a  littl 
money  to  erect  a  shrine  over  the  bones  of 
sinless  one?"  Thereupon  a  man  gave  som 
money.  Others  followed  his  example, 
shrine  was  raised,  and  in  a  little  while 
monastery  was  built  over  the  bones  of  th 
sinless  one.  Down  in  the  grave  the  younj 
priest  made  an  orifice,  so  that  person 
afflicted  with  any  disease  could  reach  dow 
and  touch  the  bones  of  the  sinless  ont 
Hundreds  were  thus  cured,  and  person 
left  their  crutches  as  testimonials  to  th 
miraculous  power  of  the  bones  of  the  sin 
less  one.  Finally  the  priest  became  so  rid 
that  he  thought  he  would  visit  his  ol< 
master.  He  went  to  the  old  monaster; 
with  a  fine  retinue.  His  old  master  aske< 
him  how  he  became  so  rich  and  prosper 
ous.  He  replied:  " Old  age  is  stupid,  bu 
youth  has  thought."  Later  on  he  ex 
plained  to  the  old  priest  how  the  donke; 
had  died,  and  how  he  had  raised  a  mon 
astery  over  the  bones  of  the  sinless  one 
and  again  reminded  him  that  old  age  i 
stupid,  but  youth  has  thought.  The  ol< 
priest  exclaimed:  "Not  quite  so  fast,  younj 
man;  not  quite  so  fast.  Don't  imagin 
you  worked  out  anything  new.  Thi 
shrine  of  mine  is  built  over  the  bones  o 
the  mother  of  your  little   donkey." 
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THEOCRACY  A  FAILURE. 

e  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the 
>ry  of  the  world  when  we  know  that 
eracy  as  a  form  of  government  is  a 
xe,  and  we  see  that  theology  as  a 
dation  of  government  is  an  absolute 
.re.  We  can  see  that  theocracy  and 
Logy  created,  not  liberty,  but  despo- 
We  know  enough  of  the  history  of 
churches  in  this  world  to  know  that 
never  can  civilize  mankind;  that  they 
lot  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress; 
they  are  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
ce  and  mercy.  What  I  ask  you  to- 
t  is:  What  has  the  church  done  to 
ize  mankind?  What  has  the  church 
i  for  us?  How  has  it  added  to  the 
perity  of  this  world?  Has  it  ever  pro- 
id  anything?  Nothing.  Why,  they 
it  has  been  charitable.  How  can  a 
;ar  be  charitable?  A  beggar  produces 
ing.  The  church  has  been  an  eternal 
everlasting  pauper.  It  is  not  chari- 
3.  It  is  an  object  of  charity,  and  yet  it 
as  to  be  charitable.  The  giver  is  the 
itable  one.  '  Somebody  who  has  made 
sthing,  somebody  who  has  by  his  labor 
tuced  something,  he  alone  can  be  char- 
ge. 

ALWAYS    ON  THE   WRONG  SIDE. 

id  let  me  say  another  thing:  The 
rch  is  always  on  the  wrong  side.  Let 
ike,  first,  the  Episcopal  Church — if  you 
that  a  church.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing 
it  that  church.  You  know  what  is 
>d  the  rebellion  in  England  in  1688? 
rou  know  what  caused  it?  I  will  tell 
King  James  was  a  Catholic,  and 
withstanding  that  fact,  he  issued  an 
t  of  toleration  for  the  Dissenters 
Catholics.  And  what  next  did  he  do? 
)rdered  all  the  Bishops  to  have  this 
t  of  toleration  read  in  the  Episcopal 
"•ches.  They  refused  to  do  it; — most 
hem.  You  recollect  that  trial  of  the 
n  Bishops?  That  is  what  it  was  all 
it;  they  would  not  read  the  edict  of 
ration.  Then  what  happened?  A 
ige  thing  to  say,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
icles  of  this  world:  The  Dissenters,  in 
se  favor  that  edict  was  issued,  joined 
Is  with  the  Episcopalians,  and  raised 
rebellion  against  the  King,  because  he 
ted    to  give    the  Dissenters    liberty, 

these  Dissenters  and  these  Episcopa- 
?,  on  account  of  toleration,  drove  King 
es  into  exile.  That  is  the  history  of 
afst  rebellion  the  Church  of  England 

raised  against  the  King,  simply  be- 
iehe  issued  an  edict  of  tolerationland  the 
•,  miserable  wretches  in  whose  favor 
edict  was  issued  joined  hands  with 
r  oppressors.  I  want  to  show  you  how 
h  the  Church  of  England  has  done  for 
land.  I  get  it  from  good  authority, 
me  read  it  to  you  to  show  how  little  in- 


fluence the  Christian  Churcn,  the  Church  of 
England,  had  with  the  government  of  that 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  that  up  to  the 
reign  of  George  I.  there  Avere  in  that 
country  sixty-seven  offenses  punishable 
with  death.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  iu  this 
city  who  can  think  of  those  offenses  and 
write  them  down  in  one  day.  Think  of 
it!  Sixty-seven  offenses  punishable  with 
death!  Now,  between  the  accession  of 
George  I.  and  tho  termination  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  there  were  added  156  new 
crimes  punishable  with  death,  making  in 
all  223  crimes  in  England  punishable  with 
death.  There  is  no  lawyer  in  this  State 
who  can  think  of  that  many  crimes  in  a 
week.  Now,  during  all  those  years  the 
government  was  becoming  more  and  more 
cruel;  more  and  more  barbarous;  and  we 
do  not  find,  and  we  have  not  found,  that 
the  Church  of  England,  with  its  15,000 
or  20,000  ministers,  with  its  more  than  a 
score  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  ever  raised  its  voice  or  perfected 
any  organization  in  favor  of  a  more 
merciful  code,  or  in  condemnation  or  the 
enormous  cruelty  which  the  laws  were 
continually  inflicting.  And  was  not  Vol- 
taire justified  in  saying  that  "The  English 
were  a  people  who  murdered  by  law?"  Now, 
that  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by 
John  Bright  in  May,  1883.  That  shows 
what  the  Church  of  England  did.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  offenses  in 
England  punishable  with  death,  and  no 
minister,  no  Bishop,  no  church  organiza- 
tion raising  his  or  its  voice  against  the 
monstrous  cruelty.  And  why?  Even 
then  it  was  better  than  the  law,  of  Jehovah. 

THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 

And  the  Protestants  were  as  bad  as  the 
Catholics.  You  remember  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  in  France,  when  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  issued  simply  to  give  the  Pro- 
testants the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Just  as 
soon  as  that  edict  was  issued  the  Protest- 
ants themselves,  in  the  cities  where  they 
had  the  power,  prevented  the  Catholics 
from  worshiping  their  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  it  was 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  those  Protest-' 
ants  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  worship  God 
as  they  desired  that  there  was  a  civil  war 
lasting  for  seven  years  in  France.  Biche- 
lieu  came  into  authority  about  the  second 
or  third  year  of  that  war.  He  made  no  dif- 
ference between  Protestants  and  Catholics; 
and  it  was  owing  to  Bichelieu  that  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  terminated.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  Bichelieu  that  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  made  -in  1643,  although  I  be- 
lieve he  had  been  de  ad  a  year  before  that 
time;  but  it  was  owing  to  him:  and  it  was 
the  first  peace  ever  made  between  nations 
on  a  secular  basis  with  everything  religious 
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left  out,  and  it  was  the  last  great  religious 
war. 

You  may  ask  me  what  I  want.  Well,  in 
the  first  place  I  want  to  get  theology  out 
of  government.    It  has 

NO  BUSINESS  THERE. 

Man  gets  his  authority  from  man,  and  is 
responsible  only  to  man.  I  want  to  get 
theology  out  of  politics.  Our  ancestors  in 
1776  retired  God  from  politics,  because  of 
the  jealousies  among  the  churches,  'and 
the  result  has  been  splendid  for  mankind. 
I  want  to  get  theology  out  of  education. 
Teach  the  children  what  somebody  knows, 
not  what  somebody  guesses.  I  want  to 
get  theology  out  of  morality,  and  out  of 
charity.  Don't  give  for  God's  sake,  but 
for  man's  sake. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  want  you  to  know  another  thing:  that 
neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  are  fit  to 
govern  this  world.  They  are  not  fit  to 
govern  themselves.  How  could  you  elect 
a  minister  of  any  religion  President  of  the 


United  States.  Could  you  elect  a  Bis 
of  the  Catholic  church;  or  a  Metho 
Bishop,  or  Episcopal  minister,  or  on< 
the  Elders?  No.  And  why?  We 
afraid  of  the  ecclesiastic  spirit.  .  We 
afraid  to  trust  the  liberties  of  men  in 
hands  of  people  who  acknowledge 
they  are  bound  by*  a  standard  diffe: 
from  that  of  the  w  lfare  of  mankind. 

The  history  of  Italy,  Prance,  Sp 
Portugal,  Cuba,  and  Brazil  all  show 
slavery  existed  where  Catholicism  wa 
power.  I  would  suggest  an  education 
would  rule  theology  out  of  the  Governm 
and  teach  people  to  rely  more  on  th 
selves  and  less  on  Providence  There 
two  ways  of  living — the  broad  way  of 
lived  for  others,  and  the  narrow  theolog 
way.  It  is  wise  to  so  live  that  death 
be  serenely  faced,  and  then,  if  then 
another  world,  the  best  way  to  prepare 
it  is  to  make  the  best  of  this;  and  if  tl 
be  no  other  world,  the  best  way  to  live  1 
is  to  so  live  as  to  be  happy  and  make  ev 
body  else  happy. 


"BLASPHEMY.' 


[NGERSOLL    BLASTS    BROTHER    TALMAGE    SOME    MORE.     WHAT    HAPPENED 
WHEN    THE    WORLD    CRUSHED    THE    INFIDEL. 


To  an  audience  which  was  only  limited 
the  size  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  Col. 

)bert  G.  Ingersoll  lectured  last  evening 
his  new  topic,  "Blasphemy."    This  is 

e  first  city  in  which  he  has  delivered  this 

jture.    He  said  in  substance: 

Ladies  and  Gentdemen:  There  is  an  old 
jry  of  a  missionary  trying  to  convert  an 
.dian.  The  Indian  made  a  little  circle  in 
e  sand  and  said,  "  That  is  what  the  In- 
an  knows."  Then  he  made  another  circle 
little  larger  and  said,  "  That  is  what  mis- 
onary  knows,  but  outside  there  the  In- 
an  knows  just  as  much  as  missionary." 
jaughter.]  I  am  going  to  talk  mostly  out- 
ie  that  circle  to-night. 
First — What  is  the  origin  of  the  crime 
sown  as  blasphemy?  It  is  the  belief  in  a 
sd  who  is  cruel,  revengeful,  quick  tem- 
sred  and  capricious;  a  god  who  punishes 
Le  innocent  for  the  guilty;  a  god  who  lis- 
ns  with  delight  to  the  shrieks  of  the  tor- 
ired  and  gazes  enraptured  on  their  spurt- 
ig  blood.  You  must  hold  this  belief  be- 
ire  you  can  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  blas- 
aemy.  You  must  believe  that  this  god 
>ves  ceremonies,  that  this  god  knows  cer- 
in  men  to  whom  he  has  told  all  his  will, 
i  then  follows  that,  if  this  god  loves  cere- 
monies and  has  certain  men  to  teach  his 
ill  and  perform  these  ceremonies,  these 
ien  must  have  a  place  to  live  iu.  This 
lace  was  called  a  temple,  and  it  was  sacred, 
jaughter.]  And  the  pots  and  pans  and 
sttles  and  all  in  it  were  sacred  too.  No 
le  but  the  priests  must  touch  them.  Then 
le  god  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  told  his 
)venants  to  men,  and  gave  this  book  to 
riests  to  interpret.  While  it  was  sacrilege 
>  touch  with  the  hands  the  pots  and  pans 
f  the  temple,  it  was  blasphemy  to  doubt 
r  question  anything  in  the  book.  And 
ien  the  right  to  think  was  gone,  and  the 
ght  to  use  the  brain  that  god  had  given 
as  taken  away,and  religion  was  intrenched 


behind  that  citadel  called  blasphemy.  God 
was  a  kind  of  juggler.  He  did  not  wish 
man  to  be  impixdent  or  curious  about  how 
he  did  things.  You  must  sit  in  audience 
and  watch  the  tricks  and  ask  no  questions. 
In  front  of  every  fact  he  has  hung  the  im- 
penetrable curtain  of  blasphemy.  Now 
then,  all  the  little  reason  that  poor  man 
had  is  useless.  To  say  anything  against 
the  priest  was  blasphemy  and  to  say  any- 
thing against  god  was  blasphemy — to  ask 
a  question  was  blasphemy.  Finally  we 
sank  to  the  level  of  fetichism.  We  began 
to  worship  inanimate  things.  If  you  will 
read  your  bible  you  will  find  that  the  Jews 
had  a  sacred  box.  In  it  were  the  rod  of 
Aaron  and  a  piece  of  manna  and  the  tables 
of  stone.  To  tou^h  this  box  was  a  crime. 
You  remember  that  one  time  when  a  care- 
less Jew  thought  the  box  was  going  to  tip 
he  held  it.  God  killed  him.  [Laughter.] 
What  a  warning  to  baggage  smashers  cf 
the  present  day.    [Great  applause.] 

We  find  that  also  god  concocted  a  hair 
oil  and  threatened  death  to  any  one  who 
imitated  it.  And  we  see  that  he  also  made 
a  certain  perfume  and  it  was  death  to  make 
anything  that  smelt  like  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  carrying  protection  too  far.  [Laugh- 
ter.] It  always  has  been  blasphemy  to  say 
"I  do  not  know  whether  god  exists  or  not." 
In  all  catholic  countries  it  is  blasphemy  to 
doubt  the  bible,  to  doubt  the  sacredness 
of  the  relics.  It  always  has  been  blasphemy 
to  laugh  at  a  priest,  to  ask  questions,  to  in- 
vestigate the  trinity.  In  a  world  of  super- 
stition reason  is  blasphemy.  In  a  world 
of  ignorance  facts  are  blasphemy.  In  a 
world  of  cruelty  sympathy  is  a  crime,  and 
in  a  world  of  lies  truth  is  blasphemy.  Who 
are  the  real  blasphemers?  Webster  offeis 
the  definition  ;  blasphemy  is.  an  insult  of- 
fered to  god  by  attributing  to  him  a  nature 
and  qualities  differing  from  his  real  nature 
and  qualities  and  dishonoring  him.  A  very 
good  definition,  if  you  only  know  what  his 
nature  and  qualities  are.    [Laughter.]  But 
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that  if?  not  revealed ;  for,  studying  him 
through  the  medium  of  the  bible,  we  find 
him  inimitably  contradictory.  He  com- 
mands us  not  to  work  on  the  sabbath  day, 
because  it  is  holy.  Yet  god  works  himself 
on  the  sabbath  lay.  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars  swing  round  in  their  orbits,  and  all 
the  creation  attributed  to  this  god  goes  on 
as  on  other  days.  He  says  :  "Honor  thy 
father  and  mother,"  and  yet  this  god,  in  the 
person  oi  Christ,  offered  honors,  and  glory, 
and  happiness  an  hundred  fold  to  any  who 
would  desert  their  father  and  mother  for 
him.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  yet  god  killed 
the  first-born  of  Egypt,  and  he  commanded 
Joshua  to  kill  all  his  enemies,  not  sparing 
old  or  young,  man,  woman  or  child,  even 
an  unborn  child.  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  he  says,  and  yet  this  god  gave 
the  wives  of  defeated  enemies  to  his  soldiers 
of  Joshua's  army.  Then  again  he  says, 
''Thou  shalt  not  steal."  By  this  command 
he  protected  the  inanimate  property  and 
the  cattle  of  one  man  against  the  hand  of 
another,  and  yet.  this  god  who  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  established  human  slavery. 
The  products  of  industry  were  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  but  the  producer  might  be 
stolen  as  often  as  possible.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bor." And  yet  the  god  who  said  this  said 
also,  "  I  have  sent  lying  spirits  unto  Ahab." 
The  only  commandment  he  really  kept  was, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 
Is  it  blasphemous  to  describe  this  god  as 
malicious?  You  know  that  laughter  is  a 
good  index  of  the  character  of  a  man.  You 
like  and  rejoice  with  the  man  whose  laugh 
is  free  and  joyous  and  full  of  good  will. 
You  fear  and  dislike  him  of  the  sneering 
laugh.  How  does  god  laugh?  He  says, 
"I  will  laugh  at  their  calamity  and  mock 
at  their  misfortune,"  speaking  of  some  who 
have  sinned.  Think  of  the  malice  and  ma- 
lignity of  that  in  an  infinite  god  when 
speaking  of  the  sufferings  he  is  going  to 
impose  upon  his  children.  You  know  that 
it  is  said  of  a  Roman  emperor  that  he  wrote 
laws  very  finely,  and  posted  them  so  high 
on  the  walls  that  no  one  could  read  them, 
and  then  he  punished  the  people  who  dis- 
(obeyed  the  laws.  That  is  the  acme  of  tyr- 
'  anny  :  to  provide  a  punishment  for  breach 
'of  laws  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown. 
Now  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  sin  against 
the  holy  ghost  which  will  not  be  forgiven 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
driven  to  the  lunatic  asylum  by  the  thought 
that  they  had  committed  this  unpardonable 
sin.  Every  educated  minister  knows  that 
that  part  of  the  bible  is  an  interpolation, 
but  they  all  preach  it.  What  that  sin 
against  the  holy  ghost  is,  is  not  specified. 
I  eay,  "Oh,  but,  my  good  god,  tell  me  what 
ttes  sin  is."    And  he  answers,  "  Maybe  now 


! 


asking  is  the  crime.    Keep  quiet, 

keep  quiet  and  go  about  tortured  witll 

fear  that  I  have  committed  that  sin. 

blasphemy  to  describe  god  as  needini 

sistance  from  the  legislature?    [Laugl 

Calling  for  the  aid  of  a  mob  to  enforc 

will  here.    Compare  that  god  with  a 

even  with  Henry  Bergh.     [Applause.] 

what  Mr.  Bergh  has  done  to  awaken  p 

our  people  and  call  sympathy  to  the  resc 

suffering  animals.    And  yet  our  god  v< 

torturer  of  dumb  brutes.    Is  it  blaspl 

to  say  that  our  god  sent  the  famine 

dried  the  mother's  breast  from  her  infi 

withered  lips?    Is  it  blasphemy  to  sa„ 

he  is  the  author  of  the  pestilence  ;  th 

ordered  some  of  his  children  to  con: 

others  with  fire'  and  sword?    Is  it 

phemy  to  believe  what  we  read  in  the  l| 

Psalm  ?    If  these  thin  gs  are  not  blasph 

then  there  is  no  blasphemy.    If  there 

god  I  desire  him  to  write  in  the  boi 

judgment  opposite  my  name  that  I  de: 

these  lines  for  him.    [Great  applause^ 

us  take  another  step ;  let  us  examin 

presbyterian  confession  of  faith.    If  i 

possible  to  commit  blasphemy,  then  I 

tend  that  the  presbyterian  creed  is 

blasphemous,  for,  according  to  that,  go 

a  cruel,  unrelenting,  revengful,  maligi 

and  utterly  unreasonable  tyrant.    I  pro] 

now  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  cr 

First,  it  confesses  that  there  is  such  a  tl 

as  a  light  of  nature.    It  is  sufficien: 

make  man  inexcusable  but  not  suffic 

for  salvation  ;  just  light  enough  to  lead 

to  hell.    Now  imagine  a  man  who  will 

a  false  light  on  a  hilltop  to  lure  a  shif 

destruction.     What  would  we  say  of 

man?    What  can  we  say  of  a  god 

gives  this  false  light  of  nature  which,  if 

lessons  are  followed,  results  in  hell?    T 

is  the  presbyterian  god.    I  don't  like 

[Laughter.]    Now  it  occurred  to  god  t 

the  light  Of  nature  was  somewhat  weak,  i 

he    thought    he'd    like    another   bun 

[Great  laughter.]    Therefore  he  made 

book  and  gave  it  to  his  servants,  the  prie 

that  they  might  give  it  to  men.    It  was 

be  accepted  not  on  the  authority  of  Moi 

or  any  other  writer,  but  because  it  was 

word  of  god.    How  do  you  know  it's 

word  of  god?    You're  not  to  take  the  w< 

of  Moses,  or  David,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Isai 

or  any  other  man,  because  the  authentic 

of  their  work  has  nothing  to  do  with 

matter  ;  this  creed  expressly  lets  them  o 

[Laughter.]    How  are  you  to  know  that 

is  god's  word?    Because  it  is  god's  wo 

Why  is  it  god's  word.    What  proof  havQ 

that  it  is  god's  word?    Because  it  is  goj 

word.  _   Now,  then,  I  find  that  the  m 

thing  in  this  wonderful  confession  of  fal 

of  the  presbyterians  is  the  decree  of  >J 

destination.    [Beads    the    decree.]    I 

pleased  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  neo 
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ry  to  understand  this.  [Laughter.]  You 
ive  only  to  believe  it.  [Laughter.]  You  see 
at  by  the  decree  of  god  some  men  angels 
e  predestinated  to  heaven  and  others 
eternal  hell,  and  you  observe  that  their 
unber  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it 
n  neither  be  changed  nor  altered.  You 
e  asked  to  believe  that  billions  of  years 
o  this  god  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men 
d  women  whom  he  was  going  to  save, 
ad  'em  in  his  book,  that  being  the  only 
ing  except  himself  that  then  existed.  He 
,d  chosen  the  names  by  the  aid  of  the  se- 
et  council.  The  reason  they  called  it  se- 
et  was  because  they  knew  all  about  it. 
laughter.] 

In  making  his  choice  god  was  not  at  all 
goted.  He  did  not  choose  John  Smith 
>cause  he  foresaw  that  Smith  was  to  be  a 
esbyterian,  and  was  to  possess  a  loving 
iture,  was  to  be  honest  and  true  and 
»ble  in  all  his  ways,  doing  good  himself 
id  encouraging  others  in  the  same.  Oh, 
) !  He  was  quite  as  likely  to  pick  Brown 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  long  he- 
re that  Brown  would  be  a  wicked  wretch. 
3U  see  he  was  just  as  apt  to  send  Smith 
the  devil  and  take  Brown  to  heaven — 
id  all  for  "his  glory."  This  god  also 
inds  and  hardens — ah  !  he's  a  peculiar 
»d.  If  sinners  persevere,  he  will  blind 
id  harden  and  give  them  over  at  last  to 
eir  own  wickedness  instead  of  trying  to 
claim  and  save  them.  Now  we  come  to 
e  comforting  doctrine  of  the  total  de- 
avity  of  man,  and  this  leads  us  to  con- 
ler  how  he  came  that  way.  Can  any 
>rson  read  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
id  believe  them  unless  his  logic  was 
sassinated  in  the  cradle  ?  We  read  that 
ir  first  parents  were  placed  in  a  pleasant 
irden;  that  they  were  given  the  full 
in  of  the  place  and  only  forbidden  to 
eddle  with  the  orchard ;  that  they  were 
mpted  as  god  knew  they  were  to  be 
mpted  ;  that  they  fell  as  god  knew  they 
ould  fall,  and  that  for  this  fall  which  he 
lew  would  happen  before  he  made  them 
>  fixed  the  curse  of  original  sin  upon 
em,  to  be  continued  to  all  their  children, 
ny  didn't  he  stop  right  there  ?  Why 
dn't  he  kill  Adam  and  Eve  and  make 
ibther  pair  who  didn't  like  apples  ?  Then 
ben  he  brought  his  flood  why  did  he 
scue  eight  people  if  their  descendants 
are  to  be  so  totally  depraved  and  wicked  ? 
Tiy  didht  he  have  his  flood  first  and  then 
•own  the  devil  ?  [Laughter.]  That  would 
^ve  solved  the  problem,  and  he  could 
ten  have  tried  experiments  unmolested. 
he  presbyterian  confession  says  this  cor- 
iption  was  in  all  men.  It  was  born  with 
tern,  it  lived  through  their  life,  and  after 
jath  survived  in  the  children.  Well,  can't 
an  help  himself  ?  No.  I'll  show  you. 
od's  got  him.     [Laughter.]     Listen  to 


this.  [Beads  extracts.]  So  that  a  natural 
man  is  not  only  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to 
accomplish  salvation,  but  he  is  also  inca- 
pable of  preparing  himself  therefor.  Abso- 
lutely incapable  of  taking  a  trick.  [Great 
laughter.]  He  is  saved,  if  at  all,  com- 
pletely by  thti  mercy  of  god.  If  that's  the 
case,  then  why  doesn't  he  convert  us  all  ? 
Oh,  he  doesn't.  He  wishes  to  send  the 
most  of  us  to  hell — to  show  his  justice. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  Elect  infante 
dying  in  infancy  are  regenerate.  So  als<  > 
are  all  persons  incapable  of  unbelief .  Thar, 
includes  insane  persons  and  idiots,  because 
an  idiot  is  incapable  of  unbelief.  Idiots 
are  the  only  fellows  who've  got  the  dead- 
wood  on  god.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
Then  according  to  this  the  man  who  has 
lived  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  do- 
ing the  best  he  knew  how  to  make  this 
earth  happy,  will  be  damned  by  god  be- 
cause he  never  heard  of  his  son.  Who  e 
fault  is  it  that  an  infinite  god  does  not  ad- 
vertise? [Great  laughter.]  Something 
wrong  about  that.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  presbyterian  church  is  wrong. 
[Applause.]  I  find  here  how  utterly  un- 
pardonable sin  is.  There  is  no  sin  so 
small  but  it  is  punished  with  hell,  and 
away  you  go  straight  to  the  deepest  burn- 
ing pit  unless  your  heart  has  been  purified 
by  this  confession  of  faith — unless  this 
snake  has  crawled  in  there  and  made  itself 
a  nest.  Why  should  we  help  religion  ?  I 
would  like  people  to  ask  themselves  that 
question.  [Loud  applause.]  An  infinite 
god,  by  practicing  a  reasonable  economy, 
can  get  along  without  our  assistance. 
Loudly  this  confession  proclaims  that  sal- 
vation comes  from  Christ  alone.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  savage  who,  having 
never  known  the  name  of  Christ,  has  lived 
according  to  the  light  of  nature,  kind  and 
heroic  and  generous,  and  possessed  of  and 
cultivating  all  the  natural  virtues  ?  He 
goes  to  hell.  [Laughter.]  God,  you  see, 
loves  us.  [Laughter.]  If  he  had  not  loved 
us  what  would  he  have  done  ?  The  light 
of  nature  then  shows  that  god  is  good  and 
therefore  to  be  feared — on  account  of  his 
goodness  (laughter)  to  be  served  and  hon- 
ored without  ceasing.  And  yet  this  creed 
says  that  on  the  last  day  god  will  damn 
anyone  who  has  walked  according  to  this 
light.  It's  blasphemy  to  walk  by  the  light 
of  nature.  [Laughter.]  The  next  great 
doctrine  is  on  the  preservation  of  the 
saints.  Now,  there  are  peculiarities  abou 
saints.  [Laughter.]  They  are  saints  with- 
out their  own  knowledge  or  free  will ;  they 
may  even  be  down  on  saints  [laughter], 
but  it's  no  good.  God  has  got  a  rolling 
hitch  on  them,  and  they  have  to  come  into 
the  kingdom  sooner  or  later.  [Laughter.] 
It  all  depends  on  whether  they  have  been 
elected  or  not.    God  could  have  made  mfr 
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a  saint  just  as  easy  as  not,  but  he  passed 
me  by.  [Laughter.]  Now  you  know  the 
presbyterians  say  I  trample  on  holy  things. 
They  believe  in  hell  and  I  come  and  say 
there  is  no  hell.  I  hurt  their  hearts,  they 
say,  and  they  add  that  I  am  going  to  hell 
myself.  [Laughter.]  I  thank  them  for 
that,  but  now  let's  see  what  these  tender 
presbyterians  say  of  other  churches.  Here 
it  is : 

This  confession  of  faith  calls  the  pope  of 
Borne  antichrist  and  a  son  of  perdition. 
Now  there  are  forty  Boman  catholics  to  one 
presbyterian  on  this  earth.  Do  not  the 
presbyterians  rather  trample  on  the  things 
that  are  holy  to  the  Boman  catholics,  and 
do  they  respect  their  feelings?  But  the 
presbyterians  have  a  pope  themselves,  com- 
posed of  the  presbyters  and  preachers. 
This  confession  attributes  to  fliem  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell  and  the  power  to  forgive 
sins.  [Here  extracts  are  read.]  Therefore 
these  men  must  be  infallible,  for  god  would 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  intrust  fallible  men 
with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  I  care 
nothing  for  their  keys  nor  for  any  world 
these  keys  would  open  or  lock.  I  prefer 
the  country.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  *  * 
We  are  told  by  this  faith  that  at  the  last 
day  all  the  men  and  women  and  children 
who  have  ever  lived  on  the  earth  will  ap- 
pear in  the  self  same  bodies  they  have  had 
when  on  earth.  Everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing knows  the  constant  exchange  which 
is  going  on  between  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  millions  of  atoms  which 
compose  one  of  our  bodies  have  all  come 
from  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  in 
their  turn  drew  them  from  animals  and 
vegetables  which  preceded  '  them.  The 
same  atoms  which  are  now  in  our  bodies 
have  previously  been  in  the  bodies  of  our 
ancestors.  The  negro  from  Central  Africa 
has  many  times  been  mahogany  and  the 
mahogany  has  many  times  been  negro. 
(Laughter.)  A  missionary  goes  to  the  can- 
nibal islands  and  a  cannibal  eats  him  and 
dies.  The  atoms  which  composed  the  mis- 
sionary's body  now  compose  in  great  part 
the  cannibal's  body.  (Laughter.)  To  whom 
will  these  atoms  belong  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection?  (Laughter)  *  *  How  did  the 
devil,  who  had  always  lived  in  heaven  among 
the  best  society,  ever  happen  to  become 
bad?  If  a  man  surrounded  by  angels  could 
become  bad,  why  can  not  a  man  surrounded 
by  devils  become  good?  *  *  Here  is  the  last 
presbyterian  joy.  At  the  day  of  judgment 
the  righteous  shall  be  caught  up  to  heaven 
and  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
and  share  with  him  in  judging  the  wicked. 
Then  the  presbyterian  husband  may  have 
the  ineffable  pleasure  of  judging  his  wife 
and  condemning  her  to  eternal  hell,  and  the 
boy  will  3a  ?  ohis  mother,  echoing  the  com- 
mand of  god — "  Depart,  thou  accursed,  into 


everlasting  torment!"    Here  will  com 
man  who  has  not  believed  in  god.   He 
a  soldier  who  took  up  arms  to  free 
slaves  and  who  rotted  to  death  in  An 
Bonville  prison  rather  than  accept  the  o 
of  his  captors  to  fight  against  freedom, 
loved  his  wife  and  his  children  and 
home  and  his  native  country  and  all 
kind,  and  did  all  the  good  he  knew, 
will  say  to  the  presbyterians,  "  What  s 
we  do  to  this  man?"  and  they  will  ans 
"  Throw  him  into  hell."  (Laughter.) 
night  there  was  a  fire  in  Philadelphia,' 
at  a  window  fifty  feet  above  the  ground 
King  stood  amid  flame  and    smoke 
pressed  his  children  to  his  breast  one 
thn  other,  kissed  them,  and  threw  ther 
the  rescuers  with  a  prayer.   That  was  n 
At  the  last  day  god  takes  his  children 
a  curse  and  hurls  them  into  eternal 
That's  your   god  as  the  presbyterians 
scribe  him.     Do  you  believe  that  god 
there  is  one^-will  ever  damn  me  for  th 
ing  him  better  than  he  is?    If  this  cr 
be  true  god  is  the  insane  keeper  of  a 
house.    We  have  in  this  city  a  clergyi 
who  contends  that  this  creed  gives  a  con 
picture  of  god,  and  furthermore  says 
God  has  the  right  to  do  with  us  what 
pleases — because  he  made  us.    If  I  co 
change  this  lamp  into  a  human  being, , 
would  not  give  me  the  right  to  torture  ', 
and  if  I  did  torture  him  and  he  cried 
"  Why  torturest  thou  me?  "  and  I  repl 
"  Because  I  made  you,"  he  would  be  ri 
in  replying,  "  You  made  me,  therefore^ 
are  responsible  for  my  happiness." 
God  has  a  right  to  add  to  the  sum  of  hui 
misery.    And  yet  this  minister  believes 
honest  thought  blasphemy.     No  doubt 
is  perfectly  honest.    Otherwise  he  wii 
have  too  much  intellectual  pride  to 
the  position  he  does.    He  says  that 
bible  offers  the  only  restraint  to  the  sa| 
passions  of  man.    In  lands  where  ther^ 
been  no  'bible  there  have  been  mild] 
beneficent  philosophers,  like  Buddha  ; 
Confucius.    Is  it  possible  that  the  Bibl 
the  only  restraint,  and  yet  the  nations  am 
whom  these  men  lived  have  been  as  nj 
as  we?    In  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
have  the  bible,  yet  do  you  find  thai 
restraint  is  a  great  success?   Is  there  a 
on  the  globe  which  lacks  more  in  eel 
directions  than  some  in  Christendom 
even  the  United  States?  (Laughter.) 
are  the  natural  virtues  of  man?     Hod 
hospitality,  mercy  in  the  hour  of  vie] 
generosity— do  we  not  find  these  virt 
among  some  savages?    Do  we  find  1 
among  all    christians?    (Applause.) 
also  told  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  ] 
will  come  when  the  infidel  will  be  silei 
by  society.    Why  that  time  came  longjT 
Society    gave   the    hemlock  to    Socij 
Society  in  Jerusalem  cried  out  for  Barra 
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.  crucified  Jesus.     lu  every  christian 

ntry  society  has  endeavored   to  crush. 

infidel.  Blasphemy  is  a  padlock  which 
»ocrisy  tries  to  put  on  the  lips  of  all 
lest  men.  At  one  time  Christianity  suc- 
ded  m  silencing  the  infidel,  and  then 
le  the  dark  ages  when  all  rule  was  eccle- 

tical,  when  the  air  was  filled  with  devils 
[  spooks,  when  birth  was  a  misfortune, 

a  prolo'  lged  misery  of  fear  and  torment, 
death  a  horrible  nightmare.  They 
shed  the  infidels,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Coper- 
its,  wherever  a  ray  of  light  appeared  in 
lesiastical  darkness.  But  I  want  to  tell 
3  minister  to-night,  and .  all  others  like 
that  that  day  is  past.  (Cheers  and 
at  applause.)  All  the  churches  in  the 
ited  States  can  not  even  crush  me.  (Be- 
pcd  cheering.)  The  day  for  that  has 
te,  never  to  return.    If  they  think  they 

crush  free  thought  in  this  country,  let 
m  try  it.  What  must  this  minister 
ak  of  you  and  the  citizens  of  this  repub- 
when  he  says,  "  Take  the  fear  of  hell  out 
lien's  hearts  and  a  majority  of  them  will 


become  ungovernably  wicked."  Oh,  think 
of  an  angel  in  heaven  having  to  allow  that 
he  was  .scared  there.  This  minister  calls 
for  my  arrest.  He  thinks  his  god  needs 
help,  and  would  like  to  see  the  police  crush 
the  infidel.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Talmage 
(hisses)  to  furnish  his  god  with  a  rattle,  so 
that  when  he  is  in  danger  again  he  can  sum- 
mon the  police  immediately.  (Laughter.) 
1 11  tell  you  what  is  blasphemy.  It  is  blas- 
phemy to  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labor,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind,  to  persecute  for  opinion's  sake,  to 
abuse  your  wife  and  children,  to  increase  in 
any  manner  the  sum  of  human  misery.  I'll 
tell  you  what  is  sacred.  Our  bodies  are 
sacred,  our  rights  are  sacred,  justice  and 
liberty  are  sacred.  I'll  tell  you  what  is  the 
true  bible.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  actual  know- 
ledge of  man,  and  every  man  who  discovert- 
a  new  fact  adds  a  new  verse  to  this  bible. 
It  is  different  from  the  other  bible  because 
that  is  the  sum  of  all  that  its  writers  and 
readers  do  not  know.    (Applause.) 


Col.  Xngersoll's  "Five  Gospels;'' 


OE,  WHAT  WE  BUILD. 


Lecture  Delivered  in  Investigator  Hall,  Before  the  Ingersoll  Secula 
Society,  Sunday,  January  25,  1885. 


BY    W.    M.    CHANDLER. 


Mb.  Chaikman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
For  me,  or  for  that  matter,  for  any  man, 
to  appear  as  the  champion  and  defender  of 
Col.  Bobert  G.  Ingersoll,  would  be  like  a 
tallow-dip  offering  its  assistance  to  the  sun 
to  help  light  a  continent.  No  man  was  ever 
born  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  and  de- 
fending himself  than  he  ;  for  has  he  not 
over  and  over  again,  in  two  short  hours, 
completely  annihilated  fifty  thousand  min- 
isters, who  nave  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
learning,  parrot-like,  to  defend  the  inde- 
fensible, and  to  slander  and  malign  the  in- 
vincible ? 

But,  as  you  are  all  aware,  it  is  the  charge 
of  those  who  have  had  the  unspeakable 
misfortune,  as  I  am  pleased  to  consider  it, 
to  be  born  twice,  as  well  as  of  some 
others  who  know  enough  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Bationalism  to  know  better,  that 
Col.  Ingersoll  tears  everything  down  with- 
out building  anything  up.  I  deny  it  and 
denounce  it  as  a  slanderous  misrepresenta- 
tion !  Tears  everything  down  '?  What  does 
he  tear  down  ?  Let  us  see.  Kobert  G.  In- 
gersoll has  never  said  one  word,  never 
aimed  one  blow  at  anything  truly  noble  and 
good.  Never  !  And  never  will  !  He  has 
seen  the  right  arm  of  the  church  dexter- 
ously wielding  the  lash  of  superstition,  to 
the  end  that  all  might  be  made  to  say:  "  I 
believe."  Believe  what?  Oh!  the  musty 
formulas  that  the  Christian  Fathers,  so 
called,  agreed  upon  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  as  "  our  Creed,"  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  work,  as  he  says,  "  of  rescuing  the 
reputation  of  the  Deity  from  the  aspersions 
of  the  pulpit."  Being  a  generous-hearted, 
whole-souled  man  himself,  he  stoutly  af- 
firms that  the  supreme  law,  the  ruling  force 
of  this  world,  is  a  benevolent,  generous, 
just  force.  He  believes  that  if  there  is  a 
universal  Father,  a  supreme  executive 
magistrate  in  Heaven,  he  is  at  least  equal 
to^he  more  intelligent  and  civilized  fathers 
on  earth. 


This  is  something  that  the  church,  wit 
a  sublime  inconsistency,  has  always  deniec 
I  suppose  that  some  devout  member  of  th 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  wil 
pick  me  up  on  that  point.  But,  my  frienc 
do  you  know  of  a  decent  father  who  woul( 
subject  his  child  to  the  torture  of  the  lasi 
for  instance,  until  death  should  lull  tha 
child's  nerves  to  sleep  because  it  refusei 
to  believe  all  that  father  said,  or  do  all  hi 
commanded,  however  revolting  to  its  tend© 
nature  ?  And  yet,  has  not  the  cry  beej 
buzzing  in  onr  ears  ever  since  we  wer| 
born,  that  if  we  refuse  to  believe  the  mori 
strous  and  miraculous,  we  should  be  con! 
signed  to  the  dungeons  of  eternal  pain?   j 

Bobert  G.  Ingersoll,  with  logic  that  4 
unanswerable,  and  with  eloquence  that  ii 
sublime,  has  pronounced  this  threat  ai 
eternal  lie,  mean  and  meaningless,  base  anc 
baseless.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Giv< 
the  devil  rope  enough  and  he  will  hans 
himself !"  So  the  church,  by  clinging  witt 
such  bull-dog  tenacity  to  all  the  monstroui 
passages  in  its  holy  book,  has  hung  itself 
If  it  had  only  been  satisfied  with  the  things 
that  do  not  positively  shock  intelligent  mer 
and  women,  who  have  the  courage  of  theii 
convictions,  it  might  have  had  a  much 
longer  lease  of  power.  But  its  revolting 
tyranny  and  monstrous  ignorance  kindlec 
the  spark  of  genius  in  the  minds  of  sucl 
men  as  Paine  and  Voltaire  and  Ingersoll 
and,  through  them,  inspired  the  nobles! 
and  best  of  our  race  to  rise  to  the  dignitj 
of  their  manhood,  and  put  aside  racks,  an  ' 
dungeons,  and  chains  ;  to  dig  beneath  tl 
altar  and  clear  away  the  accumulated  rul 
bish  of  centuries  ;  to  gain  the  courage 
say,  "lama  freeman, not  a  bondman, i 
will  investigate  the  forces  of  Nature  fc. 
myself,  and  solve  the  problems  according 
to  the  logic  of  reason." 

Because  Col.  Ingersoll  has  awakendd  thl 
mind  from  its  theological  dream,  they  sag 
"he  has  taken  away  all."     And  I  don'fl 
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y  it,  for  theology  is,  indeed,  a  chaotic 
ture  of  nightmare  and  ecstacy,  fear  and 
le,  harps  and  wings.  And  when  he  says 

the  eloquence  of  a  Webster,  "  Before 
ting  farther  on  the  waves  let  us  pause 

ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have 
en  us  from  our  true  course,"  they  ob- 
,  because  boxing  the  compass  of  reason 

0  nrach  harder  than  drifting  with  the 
He  has  swept  the  upper  story  of  the 

webs  spun  by  theological  spiders  in  all 
dark  and  dreary  ages  gone.  But  he 
not,  as  they' falsely  claim,  left  it  ten- 
ess.  He  has  stored  away  there  the 
len  fruit  of  man's  experience  with  Na- 
s ;  the  demonstrations  of  science  ;  all 
;  we  have  yet  found  out.  He  says  truly, 
have  not.  If  we  are  immortal,  it  is  a 
in  Nature.  We  are  not  indebted  to 
ids  for  i*  ;  nor  to  priests  for  it ;  nor  to 
les  for  it.  And  it  can  not  be  destroyed 
unbelief.  We  are  here.  We  do  not 
w  where  we  came  from  nor  where  we 
going.  Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  We 
on  a  ship  and  not  on  speaking  terms 

1  the.  captain.  But  we  propose  to  have 
ippy  voyage,  and  the  best  way  is  to  do 
it  we  can  to  make  our  fellow-passengers 
py.  If  finally  we  run  into  a  good  port 
will  be  as  happy  angels  as  you  will  meet 
b  day."  Isn't  that  better  than  a  pocket 
d  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 

f  he  has  shaken  our  faith  in  the  four 
spels;  if  he  has  made  those  four  pillars 
;he  church  totter  to  their  fall,  he  has 
n  generous  enough  to  give  us  in  their 
id  five  others,  far  more  definite,  and 
:e  practical  fer  shaping  the  conduct  of 
.  To  the  consideration  of  these  five  Lib- 
l  Gospels,  which  Col.  lngersoll  proposes 
me  of  his  lectures,  and  which  we  have 
ry  evidence  are  the  foundation  on  which 
has  builded,  I  respectfully  invite  your 
mtion.  They  are  Good  Living,  Cheer- 
less, Intelligence,  Justice  and  Liberty. 

GOOD  LIVING. 

)ne  of  the  reasons  why  I  fell  out  with 
gion  was  because  it  neglected  that 
at  question  of  good  living.  Not  how  to 
5  well,  but  how  to  die  well,  has  always 
sn  the  great  theological  hobby.  The 
ologian's  Sunday  recreation  is  to  make 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave-yards  of  the 
iriarchs  and  solemnly  study  the  epi- 
hs  of  antiquity.  For  thousands  of 
irs  an  epidemic  was  a  judgment  from 
i  clouds  for  the  wickedness  of  the  peo- 
.  When  some  man,  of  a  reasoning  and 
uiring  turn  of  mind,  found  out  that  it 
3  a  purely  sanitary  question,  he  was 
led  a  heretic  and  made  an  outcast.  And 
sn  to-day,  when  a  minister  like  Mr. 
rage,  of  this  city,  drops  theological  non- 
ise,  and  preaches  the  doctrine  of  good 
jag,  with  all  it  implies,  they  call  him  a 
igerous  man.    Only  a  little  while  ago,  a 


good  orthodox  man  said  to  me  that  Mr. 
Savage  was  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
ministers  of  our  time.  A  greater  compli- 
ment, from  that  source,  could  net  have 
been  paid.  Just  in  proportion  that  we 
have  begun  to  preach  and  practice  the 
doctrine  of  good  living,  has  this  world 
grown  fit  to  live  in.  Our  first  great  gos- 
pel, then,  is  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
laws  of  health.  And  one  of  the  best  pro- 
moters of  good  health  that  I  know  of  iu 
embraced  in  our  second  gospel — 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Ruskin  declares  that  cheerfulness  is  just' 
as  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  strength 
and  health  as  color  is  to  his  cheek  ;  and 
that  wherever  there  is  habitual  gloom, 
there  must  be  either  bad  air,  unwholesome 
food,  improperly  severe  labor,  or  erring 
habits  of  life  ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
or  chronic  piety.  Col.  lngersoll  has  said 
that  no  man  of  any  humor  ever  founded  a 
religion.  I  think  it  is  because  humor,  or 
cheerfulness,  is  sunshine.  Religion  is  fog ; 
sunshine  dispels  fog ;  therefore  cheerful- 
ness dispels  religion.  This  is  logic,  is  it 
not? 

I  never  heard  of  but  two  cheerful  minis- 
ters, and  they  were  not  pious ;  because  one 
of  them,  Sydney  Smith,  said,  "Piety  is 
like  the  bean  crop  ;  it  flourishes  best  on  a 
poor  soil.'"  The  other  is  Robert  Colly er. 
And  he  is  by  no  means  a  pious  dyspeptic, 
because  he  has  our  Robert's,  Robert  G.'s, 
picture  hung  up  in  his  study,  as  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  About  two  years  ago  genial 
Robert,  as  they  call  him,  was  giving  a  lec- 
ture in  his  New  York  church,  on  Emerson, 
when  P.  T.  Barnum  came  in  and  took  a 
seat  in  a  back  pew.  Robert  paused  and 
said,  "I  see  P.  T.  Barnum  in  the  rear ;  will 
he  please  come  forward  and  take  a  seat  in 
my  family  pew  ?  He  always  gives  me  a 
good  seat  in  his  circus,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  him  one  in  my  church."  Now,  you 
see,  a  pleasant  little  remark  like  that 
makes  every  one  feel  cheerful  and  happy. 
Then  they  tell  me  that  Sydney  Smith  was 
always  making  pleasant  and  witty  re- 
marks. "Fancy,"  he  said  once,  when  he 
was  told  that  one  of  the  giraffes  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  had  caught  cold — 
"fancy  a  giraffe  with  a  yard  of  sore  throat!" 
But  it  is  as  rare  to  meet  a  minister  like 
that  as  it  is  to  run  across  a  rose-bush  in 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  Why,  you  know 
that  our  pious  ministers  used  to  think  that 
a  cheerful  man  was  possessed  of  the  very 
devil  himself  !  They  used  to  think  that  it 
was  wicked  to  even  have  an  organ  in  a 
church.  They  were  afraid  it  might  lead  to 
something  cheerful.  And  even  now  they 
have  them,  they  give  to  every  note  a  kind 
of  pious  twang,  and  the  words  of  the 
hyniES  Mtey  drawl  out  to  cover  the  twangs. 

Then  just  think  how  the  church  used  *» 
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rail  against  the  theatre  !  But  the  theatre 
has  steadily  gained  until  even  the  church- 
goers give  the  theatre  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollais  where  they  give  the  church  five.  I 
heard  the  President  of  the  Y.  M.  O.  U.  say 
awhile  ago,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
deacon  of  a  church  who  was  also  a  large 
owner  in  one  of  the  city  theatres.  And 
somebody  asked  him  how  he  managed  to 
keep  along  in  the  church.  "  Oh  !"  he  said, 
"  easily  enough  ;  I  give  each  of  my  deacons 
a  pass."  I  tell  you  the  theatre  is  the  house 
of  worship  for  my  gospel  of  cheerfulness. 
And  while  I  enjoy  occasionally  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  generally 
speaking  give  me  a  comedy.  It  will  do  you 
more  good  to  see  Denman  Thompson  as 
"  Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb"  than  the  stalest 
sermon  you  ever  heard.  Honest  "Uncle 
Josh,"  fresh  from  Swanzey,  fired  with  a  de- 
termination to  regulate  "  every  darned 
Ihing  before  he  goes  home."  Then  there  is 
John  T.  Baymond,  "  You'd  like  him  ;  he's 
sociable ;  been  so  ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 
Then  there  are  Bobson  and  Crane,  and 
others  I  might  mention.  Now  the  clergy 
can  say  what  they  please,  but  I  Say  that 
these  representative  actors  of  the  American 
stage  are  not  only  brushing  away  dull  care 
and  filling  every  heart  with  joy,  but  that 
they  are  teaching  practical  morality.  A 
good  hearty  laugh,  or  any  innocent  amuse- 
ment, not  carried  to  excess,  is  a  part  of  our 
gospel  of  cheerfulness.  Then  nest  we  have 
the  gospel  of 

INTELLIGENCE. 

A  man  may  have  graduated  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Oxford,  and  not  be  intelligent.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  have  graduated  from 
the  humblest  village  school  in  the  land  and 
be  highly  intelligent.  In  other  words,  a 
man  cannot  be  intelligent  without  common 
sense.  And  he  is  extremely  fortunate  if  he 
comes  forth  from  one  of  our  boasted  col- 
legiate institutions  with  much  common 
sense  left.  It  takes  a  strong  mind  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  a  Greek  professor.  As 
Col.  Ingersoll  has  wittily  said,  "  Colleges 
are  places  where  pebbles  are  polished,  and 
diamonds  dimmed."  How  can  a  young  man 
be  intelligent  whose  mind  has  been  steeped 
in  bigotry?  Who  has  been  warned  against 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  ages  as  being 
dangerous,  and  liable  to  pollute  the  tender 
mind  of  youth?  Who  has  been  compelled 
to  feed  on  the  intellectual  nonsense  of  fos- 
silaginous  old  fogies?  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  splendid  quality  in  human  nature 
that  will  not  always  mind,  there  would  be 
no  intelligence,  to  speak  of,  in  the  world  to- 
day, j  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  the  ancients  spun  their  superstitious 
theories,  intelligence?  Does  it  take  three 
or  four  languages  to  state  the  facts  in  a  case  ? 
Emerson  said  "he  would  as  soon  swim 
across  Charles  River,  instead  of  going  over 


on  the  bridge,  as  to  read  a  book  in  a  f  oreig 
language,  when  he  could  get  a  good  tran 
lation."  The  kind  of  intelligence  w  e  adv 
cate  in  our  gospel  is  not  book  learning  alorj 
for,  as  Wendell  Phillips  told  them  out  the 
at  Harvard  a  few  years  ago,  "  Book  lear 
ing  does  not  make  five  per  cent  of  that  ma 
of  common  sense  that  runs  the  worl 
trebles  its  power  over  Nature,  works  out 
the  long  ruu  a  rough  average  justice,  lif 
off  its  restraints,  and  removes  its  burdens 
This  idea  that  because  a  man  has  be* 
highly  educated  he  must  be  intelligent,  hj 
done  incalculable  mischief.  People  hai 
taken  the  word  of  these  men  without  inve 
tigation,  and  without  thought,  and  allow* 
themselves  to  be  deceived  and  deluded  in 
intellectual  serfdom.  Without  thought  an 
investigation,  without  the  compass  of  re 
son  as  a  guide,  there  is  no  intelligence. 

The  man  with  his  projecting  bumps  < 
veneration  and  spirituality,  as  the  phrenol 
gists  call  them,  will  tell  you  that  intel 
gence  is  a  religioiis  commodity,  and  that  v. 
belong  to  the  riff-raff."  But  there  is  th 
difference  between  that  man's  intelligent 
and  ours  :  In  the  first  place,  his  teache; 
are  on  the  plains  and  in  the  swamps  of  m 
tiquity,  persecuting  for  opinion's  &ak 
Ours  are  on  the  hill-tops  exploring  the  uu 
verse,  broadening  and  educating  humanrl 
Her  golden  age  was  in  Judea  in  the  fli 
century,  ours  is  in  America  in  the  nineteen 
century.  He  has  faith  in  something 
which  he  knows  nothing. .  We  have  fail 
in  what  we  have  learned  by  experience  ai 
investigation. 

Finally,  the  end  and  aim  of  intelligent 
is  practical  talent.  For  if  a'man's  intellej 
tual  training  does  not  fit  him  to  do  soml 
thing  and  be  somebody,  of  what  use  is! 
anyway? 

"  Simply  reading  and  brooding  over  wha 
other  men  have  been  and  done,  will  not  an 
swer.  There  are  too  many  young  men  an 
women  so  exquisitely  educated  as  to  be  god 
for  nothing  but  to  be  put  in  a  show  case  a 
a  specimen  of  what  the  most  approved  sy^ 
tem  of  education  can  do."  It  has  bee] 
truly  said  that  "  the  experience  gained  frori 
books  is  of  the  nature  of  learning  ;  but  th 
experience  gained  from  actual  life  is  wi 
dom,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter  is  worth 
pound  of  the  former." 

Again,  "  it  is  very  easy  comparatively, ; 
be  a  good  biographer,  but  very  difficult 
live  a  life  worth  writing." 

As  Matthews  has  said,  "  the  sum  of  th 
matter  is  that  life  is  action.  Thoughts  an 
schemes,  while  they  remain  such,  will  ava 
you  nothing,  unless  you  are  a  Buddhis 
depending  on  amalgamating  yourself  b 
meditation  with  the  ineffable  and  diviig 
essence.  A  Boston  gentleman  who  looks  i 
a  business  view  of  things,  did  not  untrul| 
characterize  the  whole  class  of  poetic 
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rfiuables  in  a  single  felicitous  sentence, 
ng  asked  the  character  of  a  certain 
ascendentalist — "O  !"  said  he,  "he  is 
>  of  those  men  who  have  soarings  after 
infinite,  and  divings  after  the  unfathom- 
e,  but  who  never  pays  cash."  In  our 
ipel,  then,  we  go  in  for  a  practical  intel- 
mce  steered  by  common-sense. 

JUSTICE. 

vTaat  is  called  Infidelity  is  nothing  more 
n  a  revolt  against  injustice ;  a  revolt 
inst  that  mythical  superstition  that  has 
jhted  so  many  minds,  the  Christian 
nement.  The  creator  and  ruler  of  all 
rids  has  been  represented,  by  orthodox 
ology,  as  the  very  incarnation  of  injus- 
).  The  idea  that  man  was  created  per- 
t;  that  he  was  born  into  the  very  lap  of 
ury;  the  sky  of  his  future  without  a 
ud,  and  that  all  of  a  sudden  his  heart 
same  a  lump  of  depravity,  his  path  bris- 
1  with  thorns,  and  an  eternity  of  pain 
1  tears  stared  him  in  the  face.  And  all 
jause  he  ate  one  apple  off  the  wrong 
e.  He  might  have  had  a  whole  barrel 
1  off  the  next  tree,  and  it  would  have 
m  all  right.  Not  only  was  he  to  be  efcer- 
ly  punished,  but  his  children,  and  his 
ldren's  children,  forever,  when  very 
ely  not  one  of  them  would  have  thought 
stealing  an  apple  off  that  tree.  Would 
have  been  possible  to  have  invented  a 
>re  absurd  story  ?  But  there  is  a  kind 
rude  ingenuity  in  it.  It  was  intended  to 
ve  the  purpose  of  a  stupendous  scare- 
»w  to  drive  people  into  the  Christian 
urch  as  the  only  means  of  escape.  After 
ting  a  man  thoroughly  frightened,  the 
ests  say  to  him,  "  We  will  tell  you  of  a 
;e  little  scheme  by  which  you  can  get 
ck  into  the  garden."  They  tell  him  that 
i  second  person  in  the  Trinity  very  kindly 
ered  to  compromise  the  matter  with  the 
3t  and  third  persons,  by  dying  a  cruel 
ath  on  the  cross,  in  order  that  the  first 
d  third  person's  thirst  for  blood  might  be 
enched.  So,  they  tell  him,  "  If  you  will 
n  the  Church  we  have  founded,  in  honor 
this  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  put 
nr  name  to  this  creed  we  have  drawn  up, 
d  pay  your  pew  rent  promptly,  we  will 
sh  away  your  guilt  and  give  you  a  pass 
paradise."  But  the  man  says,  "  I  don't 
derstand  this."  "  Never  mind,"  says  the 
iest,  "  neither  do  we.  It  is  only  necessary 
believe  it."  And  so  fear  and  faith  over- 
me  reason,  and  he  is  drawn  in.  But  now 
d  then  there  is  a  man  who  stands  by  his 
tter  judgment,  but  he  is  branded  as  an 
fidel.  And  there  is  another  instance  of 
justice;  there  is  another  limb  of  the  upas 
;e  that  has  its  root  in  Ed«n.  To  put  on  a 
an  the  mark  of  social  ostracism  simply 
cause  he  is  true  to  his  own  brain,  simply 
cause  he  follows  the  best  light  he  has,  is 
e  grossest  injustice.     A  few   centuries 


back  to  be  called  an  Infidel  meant  death 
at  the  stake;  later  on  it  meant  poverty  and 
degradation;  to-day  ii  means,  don't  men- 
tion it.  To-day  you  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  thought,  but  you  must  not  speak.  For 
instance,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Col.  Inger- 
soll  held  about  the  same  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
been  told  this  from  the  pulpit. 

Most  biographers  have  either  concealed 
the  fact,  or  bed  about  it.  But  the  most 
complete,  most  truthful,  and  in  every  way 
the  best  life  of  Lincoln,  written  by  Ward 
H.  Lamon,  gives  us  the  truth,  and  proves 
by  a-cloud  of  witnesses  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  Freethinker,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  Infidelity,  which  >ras  never  published. 
In  the  name  of  truth  and  justice  let  me 
give  you  a  few  proofs  from  Mr.  Lamon's 
book.  And  the  first  witness  we  will  call  to 
the  stand  is  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's intimate  friend  and  law  partner  for 
twenty-five  years.  And  I  take  it  that  his 
testimony  will  shed  as  much  light  on  the 
subject  as  that  of  a  minister  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  facts,  and  never  saw  Lin- 
coln. "As  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  views, 
he  was,  in  short,  an  Infidel.  He  to^d  me 
a  thousand  times  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Bible  was  the  revelation  of  God.  In 
1835  he  wrote  out  a  small  work  on  Infidel- 
ity and  intended  to  have  it  published.  The 
book  was  an  attack  on  the  whole  grounds 
of  Christianity,  and  especially  was  it  an  at- 
tack upon  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  that  time  in 
New  Salem,  HI.,  keeping  store  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Hill,  a  merchant  and  postmaster  at 
that  place.  Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very 
friendly.  Lincoln,  one  day,  after  the  book 
was  finished,  read  it  to  Mr.  Hill.  Hill  tried 
to  persuade  him  not  to  make  it  public,  not 
to  publish  it.  Lincoln  refused  to  destroy 
it,  and  said  it  should  be  published.  Hill 
swore  it  should  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
He  had  an  eye  to  Lincoln's  popularity,  and 
believing  that  if  the  book  were  published 
it  would  kill  Lincoln  forever,  he  snatched 
it  from  Lincoln's  hand,  when  he  was  not 
looking,  and  ran  it  into  an  old-fashioned 
tin-plate  stove,  and  so  Lincoln's  book  went 
up  to  the  clouds  in  smoke.  It  is  confessed 
by  all  that  heard  parts  of  it,  that  it  was  at 
once  able  and  eloquent.  His  argument  was 
grounded  on  the  internal  mistakes  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  criticisms 
were  sharp,  strong,  and  manly." 

The  next  witness  is  Hon.  John  T.  Stew- 
art. Let  us  see  what  he  says:  "Lincoln 
went  farther  against  Christian  beliefs  and 
doctrines  than  any  man  I  ever  heard;  he 
shocked  me.  Be  v.  Dr.  Smith  tried  to  con  • 
vert  Lincoln  from  infidelity  as  late  as  1858, 
and  could  not  do  it."  Next,  Hon.  David 
Davis,  known  to  you  all  by  reputation: 
"  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faith,  in  the  Christian 
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aense  of  the  term,  but  had  faith  in  laws, 
principles,  causes,  and  effects."  Last,  but 
not  least,  comes  the  wife  of  the  martyr 
President.  She  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
She  says:  "Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faith  and 
no  hope,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  those 
words."  Mr.  Lamon  adds :  "  Lincoln  never 
offered  to  recant,  but  he  was  a  politician, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  regulate  his  religious 
manifestations  with  some  reference  to  his 
political  interests.  He  saw  the  immense 
and  augmenting  power  of  the  churches,  and 
in  times  past  he  had  practically  felt  it. 
The  imputation  of  Infidelity  had  seriously 
injured  him  in  several  of  his  earlier  politi- 
cal contests,  and  he  was  resolved  that  the 
same  imputation  should  injure  him  no 
more.  He  perceived  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing his  convictions,  but  he  did  see  many 
good  and  cogent  reasons  for  not  making 
them  public." 

Now,  according  to  the  logic  of  Orthodox 
theology,  where  is  Lincoln's  soul  to-day? 
Will  they  please  tell  u&?  As  I  have  said, 
and  as  you  see  by  the  evidence,  President 
Lincoln  and  Col.  Ingersoll  held  the  same 
religious  opinions.  But  Lincoln  did  not 
lecture  on  that  subject,  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  White  House.  Ingersoll  has  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject,  and  though  he  is  bet- 
ter equipped  than  nine-tenths  of  the  states- 
men which  this  country  has  produced,  he 
is  debarred  from  political  office.  But  he 
don't  need  it;  yet  the  people  do  need  a  few 
such  men  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Justice  demands  that  the  honest  and 
fearless  thinker  shall  stand  on  an  equality, 
socially,  and  politically,  with  the  man 
who  wears  the  wreath  of  hypocrisy  for 
policy's  sake;  and,  "By  the  eternal!"  as 
"  Old  Hickory "  would  say,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  he  will. 

Our  crowning  gospel  is 


The  human  race  was  enslaved  and  de- 
graded by  the  church;  it  regained  its  liberty 
through  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence. When  the  world  was  ruled  by  Bibles 
and  Popes,  life  was  not  worth  living.  Re- 
ligious bigotry  and  superstition  made  it  a 
curse.  Every  man  who  tried  to  enlighten 
nis  race  did  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The 
fiendish  cruelty  of  Christian  priests  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  savage  tribes. 
Prof.  Draper  tells  us  that  "  between  1481 
and  1808,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  interests 
of  religion,  punished  340,000  persons,  and 
of  this  number  30,000  were  burned."  And 
they  were  murdered  either  for  the  crime  of 
having  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, or  because  there  was  an  expression 
of  longing  in  their  weary  faces  for  liberty. 

Galileo,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
age,  for  simply  writing  a  book  in  defense 


of  the  Copernican  doctrine  that  the  < 
moves  round  the  sun,  was  thrust  into  p: 
and  treated  with  the  most  heartless  err 
until  relieved  by  death,  a  period  of 
years. 

Bruno,  for  simply  spreading  the  lig 
science,  for  teaching  the  plurality  of  wo 
for  saying  that  wherever  he  went  he  f< 
scepticism  varnished  over  by  hypocris; 
saying  it  was  not  against  the  belief  of 
but  against  their  pretended  belief,  th 
was  fighting,  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
a  long  imprisonment,  only  twenty  3 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym 
Rock. 

More  heart-rending  still  was  the  mi 
of  that  beautiful  and  learned  wo: 
Hypatia,  in  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  She  was  a  woman  universal!) 
mired  for  her  great  talents,  beauty, 
quence,  and  modesty.  Prof.  Draper 
us  that  "Each  day  before  her  acac 
stood  a  long  train  of  chariots  ;  her  lee 
room  was  crowded  with  the  wealth 
fashion  of  Alexandria.  They  cam 
listen  to  her  discourses  on  those 
questions  which  man  in  all  ages  has  at 
but  which  have  never  yet  been  answere 
'What  am  I?  Where  am  I  ?  What 
do  ?' "  As  a  matter  of  course  she  incu 
the  hatred  of  the  church,  and  especial 
a  certain  pious  fiend  named  St.  Cyril, 
day  as  she  repaired  to  her  academy  sb 
assaulted  by  Cyril's  mob — a  mob  of  bl 
thirsty  monks.  Stripped  naked  in 
street,  she  was  dragged  into  a  church 
there  killed  with  a  club.  The  corpse 
cut  in  pieces,  the  flesh  was  scraped 
the  bones  with  shells,  and  the  ream 
cast  into  a  fire.  For  this  frightful  c 
Cyril  was  never  called  to  account, 
seemed  to  be  admitted  tba'j  (he  end  sa 
fled  the  means."  Had  it  not  been  fo: 
countless  martyrs  who  nicod  up  in  the 
of  death  to  be  counted  tor  the  truth,  w 
would  have  been  our  liberties  ?  E 
great  scientific  discoverer  was  pursuec 
religious  bloodhounds  as  if  he  had  be 
wild  beast.  And  th'3  leaders  of  the 
estant  Reformation  are  not  exempt 
this  charge.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
said,  "Those  who  first  broke  the  yoi 
what  called  itseld?  the  Universal  Ch 
were  as  little  willing  to  permit  differe 
of  opinion  as  thai;  church  itself."    ■ 

Luther  and  his  followers  felt  keenly 
galling  oppression  of  the  Catholic  Chi 
but  they  were  just  as  ready  to  burn 
torment  any  man  who  had  more  bi 
than  they.  They  burned  Servetus, 
hundreds  of  others,  and  a  thousand 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  woe. 
even  in  America,  said  to  be  the  land  o: 
free,  men  were  taxed  to  support  the  ch 
fined  for  not  attending  it,  deprived  o: 
freeman's  right  to  vote  if  they  were 
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embers  of  it,  and  hung  if  they  dared  to 
pose  its  shams. 

Liberty  had  no  goddesss  until  her  great 
>ostle,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  the  Dec- 
ration,  and  her  other  great  apostle, 
lomas  Paine,  gave  to  the  world  the 
lights  of  Man"  and  the  "Age  of  Reason." 
ad  even  then  a  race  was  left  without  a 
ht,  without  a  hope,  until  the  modern 
oraham,  grander  than  the  ancient,  pro- 
aimed  that  all  men  were  created  equal, 
td  must  be  free. 

You  and  I  are  only  just  beginning  to 
alize  what  liberty  means.  The  inquisitor 
gone,  the  scientist  is  here.    The  children 

those  who  heaped  fagots  around  his 
•t  are  paying  him  the  tardy  tribute  of 
cophantic  homage.  The  religion  of  su- 
rstition  is  being  supplanted  with  the 
ligion  of  evolution.  We  are  beginning 
realize  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  gov- 
aed  by  law,  not  by  the  whim  of  divine 
price.  But  liberty  will  not  have  attained 
r  full  growth  until,  in  the  words  of  John 
uart  Mill,  "Our  laws  and  public  senti- 
ent recognize  the  fact  that  the  sole  end 

which  mankind  are  warranted,  individ- 
lly  or  collectively,  'in  interfering  with 
b  liberty  of  action  of  any  other  number, 
self-protection."   "That  the  only  purpose 

which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised 
er  any  member  of  a  civilized  community, 
ainst  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to 
iers." 

That  being  the  law,  who  would  be 
rmed  if  English  bigots  should  allow 
tarles  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  seat  to 
rich  he  has  been  again  and  again  elected 

the  people  ?     Who  would  be  harmed 

listening  to  the  expression  of  an  honest 
>ught  ?    Who  would  be  harmed  if  a  man 

0  is  too  honest  to  take  a  judicial  oath, 

1  whose  stomach  is  too  weak  to  kiss 
i  filthy  lids  of  a  book,  should  be  allowed 
testify  in  court  ? 

Vfr.  Mills  says  again:  "Under  the  pre- 
tee  that  Atheists  must  be  liars,  the  courts 
mit  the  testimony  of  all  Atheists  who  are 
ling  to  he,  and  reject  only  those  who 
ive  the  obloquy  of  publicly  denying  a 
ested  creed  rather  than  utter  a  false- 
id.' 

iVe  shall  not  be  wholly  free  until  men 
enjoy  all  their  natural  rights,  and  be 
est  with  themselves,  without  a  public 
alty.  Col.  Ingersoll  has  said,  as  only 
could  say  it,  "  Liberty  is  the  one  price- 
jewel.  It  includes  and  holds  and  is 
weal  and  the  wealth  of  life.  Liberty  is 
soil  and  light  and  rain — it  is  the  plant 
bud  and  flower  and  fruit — and  in  that 
red  word  lie  all  the  seeds  of  progress, 
e,  and  joy." 

Tow,  I  know  you  can  not  mention  a  vir- 
or  a  good  that  the  church  will  not 
m.    She  is  in  favor  of  anything  that 


will  help  her  cause  or  fill  her  ooffers.  Ii 
short,  she  claims  the  earth.  But  she  can 
not  justly  lay  claim  to  either  one  of  Col. 
Ingersoll's  Five  Gospels. 

I  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history  that  she 
has  not  taught  men  how  to  live  well ;  she 
has  not  yet  tried  to  fill  their  lives  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy;  she  has  not  been  in  fa- 
vor of  a  broad  intelligence ;  she  has  been  a 
stranger  to  justice;  and  she  has  never  even 
learned  what  the  word  liberty  means.  She 
accuses  us  of  being  simply  destroyers,  but 
you  see,  my  friends,  that  we  are  not  only 
destructive,  but  reconstructive.  It  is  true 
that  we  tear  away  the  old  gloomy  Sunday, 
when  it  was  thought  a  duty  to  be  solemn 
and  sad  ;  when,  as  Wendell  Phillips  said, 
"the  air  was  black  with  sermons."  But 
the  day  has  not  yet  come,  nor  will  it  ever 
come,  when  it  will  be  good  for  us  to  give 
up  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation — a  day  in 
which  to  forget  the  work  and  worry  of  the 
week,  and  direct  our  thoughts  in  more  rest- 
ful channels. 

We  are  through  racking  the  brain  over 
the  vexatious  nonsense  of  theology;  but  we 
are  not  through  studying  the  laws  and 
science  of  life  and  Nature.  We  are  through 
gazing  at  the  sky  through  the  blinded  eyes 
of  a  misdirected  faith;  but  are  not  through 
looking  at  it  with  the  telescope.  We  are 
done  with  sermons,  but  we  are  not  done 
with  rational  and  entertaining  lectures. 
We  have  ceased  to  fight  a  ghostly  devil,  but 
we  will  fight  the  devilish  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  caste  as  long  as  an  unjust  law  remains; 
as  long  as  thoughts  are  not  as  free  as  birds; 
as  long  as  any  man  has  a  temptation  to  be 
a  hypocrite  for  policy's  sake;  as  long  as 
there  is  a  shred  or  patch  of  superstitious 
ignorance  left. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  not  a  man  here  who 
will  five  to  see  the  fight  through,  but  we 
are  gaining.  Religion  is  losing,  in  spite  of 
the  "magnificent  theological  machinery" 
that  Talmage  says  we  have  in  this  country. 
With  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  sci- 
ence, a  system  founded  on  the  assumptions 
of  ancient  barbarians  is  bound  to  lose,  and 
eventually  die.  What  else  can  it  do?  But 
we  of  the  Liberal  faith  are  gaining,  because 
we  long  ago  resolved  to  keep  step  with  the 
army  of  investigators  and  explorers.  I  say 
we  of  the  Liberal  faith;  but  our  opponents 
say  we  have  no  faith.  Well,  we  haven't  in 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  grown  folks, 
nor  in  any  theological  Arabian  Nights.  We 
haven't  explicit  confidence  in  some  of  the 
incidents  related  in  the  biographical  sketch- 
es of  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  David,  Jonah, 
and  that  tribe.  We  have  our  doubts  about 
a  multitude  gorging  themselves  with  a  few 
sardines  and  hard-tack.  Or,  as  Mr.  Moody 
told  them  down  at  New  Bedford  some  time 
ago,  "five  little  barley  loaves,  and  two  fish- 
es."   Why,  do  you  know  that  I  thought 
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thai  they  were  growing  ashamed  to  repeat 
thv*e  stories,  until  Moody  said  in  that  ser- 
in? a,  <vith  all  the  solemnity  and  seriousness 
of  an  owl — "  Then  there  was  Joshua  com- 
ing i;»  to  the  walls  of  Jericho.  He  hadn't 
an  y  battering-ram,  no  cannon,  nothing  but 
a  few  rams'  horns.  And  yet  with  the  rams' 
horns  he  blew  down  the  walls;  and  if  God 
could  use  rams'  horns,  couldn't  he  use  you 
and  me  ?"  Well,  I  should  say  so,  for  I  think 
Mr.  Moody  has  fully  demonstrated  that  he 
can  do  more  blowing  than  any  number  of 
ram's  horns.  Then  there  is  another  thing 
we  haven't  any  faith  in,  and  that  is,  that 
swine  ever  set  up  in  the  clairvoyant  busi- 
ness, and  were  controlled  by  poor  unfortu- 
nates from  another  world  who  hadn't  been 
born  twice  before  they  died  once.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  one  of  the  definitions  of  a  devil. 
But  we  have  faith  that  when  we  sow  in 
the  spring  we  shall  be  able  to  .reap  in  the 
fall.  We  have  faith  in  education;  not  the 
general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  but 
practical  education.  We  have  faith  in  the 
demonstrations  of  science.  Faith  to  follow 
where  reason  leads;  faith,  as  Tennyson 
says — 

"That  good  shall  fall, 
At  last— far  oft— at  last,  to  all.  _ 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

Oh  !  but  they  say,  that's  nothing.  You 
must  have  faith  in  that  book.  Pardon  us, 
gentlemen,  but  the  contents  of  that  book 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  our  confidence. 
We  prefer  to  stick  to  the  realm  of  the 
known.  We  have  no  desire  to  graduate 
until  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  this 
world.  As  for  another  world,  we  prefer  to 
follow  the  advice  of  that  great  Liberal  and 
patriot,  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  not  to  cross  a 
bridge  until  we  come  to  it." 

That,  in  a  nut-shell,  is  about  how  we 
stand  on  this  business  of  religion.  At  least 
it  is  about  how  I  stand  ;  bat,  you  know,  in 
our  fold  every  man  stands  upon  his  own 
feet.  Each  one  does  his  own  thinking.  We 
don't  depend  for  ideas  on  some  man  who 
has  had  all  the  common  sense  educated  out 
of  him  in  a  seminary;  who  hns  been  taught, 
parrot-like,  to  defend  a  creed;  who  has  been 
drilled  in  apologies  and  excuses,  and  the 
art  "  of  twisting  texts  to  suit  the  sects." 
We  prefer  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  brave 
and  fearless  thinkers  who  have  broken  the 
chains  that  have  made  men  slaves;  who 
have  cured  the  brain  of  the  insanity  of  su- 
perstition and  dogma  ;  who  have  been  the 
civilizers  and  benefactors  of  their  race. 

This  Society  has  adopted  the  name  of 
i»jch  a  man — a  name  that  is  in  itself  an  in- 
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spiration.    It  means  life,  progress  enj 
and  victory.    At  one  time  the  father  ofl^ 
Ingersoll  was  a  minister  in  a  countrj 
lage,  preaching  hell  and  damnation.     I 
a  minister  to  the  whole   United    Sta] 
preaching  liberty   and  love.      In   all 
great  centres  of  civilization,  from  the 
lantic  to  the  Pacifie,  his  reception  has; 
for  the  last  decade  a  perfect  ovation* 
course  I  don't  count  that  little  Saha 
thought,  Delaware.    But  I  have    alii 
looked  with  some  charity  on  that  pej 
because  I  could  easily  imagine  how  ff 
would  feel  if  a  whale  should  be  introdj 
into  their  little  pond,  and  intellectually 
was  just  the  condition  of  Robert  G.  Ii 
soil  in  the  State  of  Delaware.    But  id 
leading  States  of  this  Union  he  is  apg 
ated,  and  recognized  as  a  genius  of  theT 
est  order.    He  is  known  as  the  man . 
has  trampled  out  the  cruel  fires  of  hel3 
who  is  driving  theology  to  the  wilds  ol 
rica.    His  success  as  a  lecture  r  is  acki 
ledged  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  w 
history  of  the  platform ;  and  no  one  c< 
be  better  equipped  in  logic,  originality 
quence,  and  wit.    His  publish  ed  works 
become  a  perfect  storehou  se  of  the  J 
brilliant  and  sparkling  gem  s  to  be  form 
the  literature  of  this  world .    But,  be  it 
membered,  there  must  be  an  army  ofj 
diers  to  one  great  General.     So  let  us' 
erals  of  Boston  be  loyal  soldiers  in 
great  army  whose  mission  is,  not  to  . 
but  to  free ;  not  to  shed  blood,  but  13 
not  to  make  martyrs,  but  prosperous] 
happy  men  and  women.    We  are  figh 
to  overthrow  superstition,  social  and 
tal  tyranny,  with  common  sense,,  logic 
reason. 

The  two  distinguished  >  ^Lerans  who 
waged  this  battle  with  such  indefatig 
energy  and  courage  for  the  last  half  cent 
and  who  have  been  the  very  life-bloo 
this  Liberal  organization,  should  be  she 
as,  indeed,  in  a  measure  they  have  t 
by  those  who  are  flushed  with  youth 
vigor,  that  they  have  not  fought  in  1 
When  they  entered  the  field,  it  was  ft 
stumps  ;  but  while  the  air  was  thick] 
bullets,  fired  by  the  reckless  marksmei 
the  watch  towers  of  Zion,  they  rooted  t 
out,  sowed  the  seed,  and  now  they  se 
either  hand  a  bountiful  harvest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  the  spirit  Q 
age  is  with  us  ;  the  greatest  thinkers 
scientists  are  with  us  ;  the  greatest  o 
on  earth  is  with  us  ;  so  let  us  renei 
strength  and  redouble  our  exertio; 
on  to  victory 
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